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Ii\trod\ictory, 


In  issuing  the  Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor 
and  Industry,  some  attention  was  paid  to  the  developed  and  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  state,  in  descriptions  that  pointed  out  the  opportunities  that 
were  afforded  to  the  capitalist  for  the  investment  of  his  dollars  where  they 
would  certainly  be  returned  many  fold,  to  the  agriculturist  seeking  a  free  land 
location  where  through  his  personal  endeavor  he  might  establish  a  home 
and  amply  provide  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  for  the  laborer,  whether 
skilled  or  unskilled,  who  desired  to  better  his  condition,  and  anticipating  a 
larger  demand  than  had  previously  absorbed  but  several  hundred  copies, 
an  edition  of  18,000  copies  was  secured,  and  the  entire  number  was  exhausted 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  by  the  demand  that  followed  a  liberal  announce- 
ment of  its  publication. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  more  extended  circulation  of  the  report,  the 
bureau  was  called  upon  to  take  care  of  a  correspondence  that  reached  into 
tJie  thousands,  most  of  the  letters  being  from  prospective  immigrants  of 
the  several  classes  who  had  their  attention  attracted  to  the  state  by  the  re- 
port, and  who  desired  to  inquire  personally  as  to  particular  conditions  or  op- 
portunities. Aside  from  being  in  demand  by  agriculturists,  laborers,  mer- 
chants and  those  looking  for  industrial  investment,  the  report  received  a 
large  demand  from  eastern  bankers,  investors  and  brokers  who  recognize 
tlie  state  as  one  of  the  chief  wealth  producers  of  the  future  and  who  desired 
to  become  more  familiar  with  its  possibilities.  As  a  result  of  the  publica- 
tion the  state  has  acquired  a  large  number  of  new  settlers  in  the  agricultural 
and  stock  regions,  and  the  investment  of  considerable  new  capital  in  the 
development  of  the  state's  resources. 

The  appreciation  of  and  the  demand  for  that  report  has  induced  me  to 
again  set  forth  the  resources,  the  natural  advantages  and  the  opportunities 
that  Montana  offers  those  who  will  accept  them,  and  I  will  endeavor  this 
time  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  on  hand  td  provide  all  those  who 
may  desire  to  learn  of  the  illimitable  resources  and  advantages  that  lie  wait- 
ing in  Montana.  There  is  no  state  in  the  union,  there  is  no  section  in  the 
world,  that  offers  equal  opportunities  to  either  capital  or  labor  or  to  the  agri- 
culturist, horticulturist  or  stock  raiser  that  Montana  does,  and  while  there 
is  money  seeking  certain  industrial  investment,  while  there  are  those  seeking 
opportunity  for  work,  those  looking  for  agricultural  homes,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  a  state  so  liberally  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  a  lavish  Nature,  to  inform 

them. 

Montana  has  made  wonderful  strides  in  development  since  it  began  its 
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advancement,  but  as  yet  the  state  has  an  abundance  of  almost  every  natural 
advantage  to  offer  for  the  taking,  the  only  exaction  being  made,  that  in  pos- 
sessing the  advantages  that  nature  has  given,  their  development  into  remuner- 
ative, industries  follow. 

That  which  must  be  of  most  interest  to  the  stranger  is  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  state,  and  this  is  shortly  given  in  the  first  article  of  the  volume, 
and  following  it,  to  make  the  reader  more  familiar  with  the  state  as  a  min- 
eral producer,  though  but  the  smallest  fraction  of  its  mineral  area  has  been 
even  prospected,  there  is  an  article  on  the  mines  and  mining  of  the  state, 
showing  their  production  to  be  nearly  70  million  dollars  this  year,  and  then 
the  several  counties  have  been  given  attention,  and  in  the  reading  of  these 
the  inquirer  will  secure  a  better  idea  of  the  particular  resources  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  state  and  of  the  development  that  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Following  these  is  an  article  on  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  irrigation,  and  another  upon  national  irrigation,  the  last  being  included  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  aid  in  advancing  a  proposition  that  in  its  accomplishment 
will  contribute  more  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  to  providing  homes 
for  those  who  are  being  crowded  out  of  the  congested  cities  by  reason  of  their 
inability  to  secure  lucrative  and  permanent  employment,  to  increasing  the 
consumption  of  the  finished  products  of  the  eastern  manufacturer,  to  the  sales 
of  the  wares  of  the  merchant,  to  the  securities  offered  for  investment,  than  all 
of  the  national  investments  that  have  ever  been  made;  and  in  making  this  in- 
vestment that  is  so  certain  of  ample  and  comprehensive  return,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  nation  shall  be  fully  reimbursed.  The  industries  of  the  states  are 
shown  in  tabular  form,  and  a  comparison  with  the  statements  of  previous 
years  shows  that  there  is  gratifying  increase  in  every  line. 

Organized  labor  is  one  of  the  recognized  institutions  of  the  state  and  one 
of  the  factors  of  its  unparalleled  and  universal  prosperity.  The  directory 
of  unions  will  show  that  every  branch  of  industry  is  represented  at  every 
industrial  center,  and  the  schedules  of  wages  will  demonstrate  that  good 
wages  and  industrial  prosperity  may  and  should  exist  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  place. 

The  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  the  growing  of  wool,  two  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  the  state,  Montana  being  the  largest  wool  producer 
among  the  sheep  growing  states  of  the  union,  are  considered  at  some  length. 

This  report  will  be  found  to  embrace  a  comprehensive  line  of  local  sta- 
tistics, affording  a  recognized  source  from  which  desired  data  may  be  secured. 
The  analysis  of  foods,  showing  adulterations  in  many  of  the  articles  of  every- 
day consumption,  will  be  of  interest  to  every  reader  and  a  surprise  to  many, 
as  it  demonstrates  to  what  extent  the  manufacturer  of  food  stuffs  is  willing 
to  injure  the  public  health  in  order  to  add  slightly  to  the  profits  of  his  institu- 
tion. 

One  feature  that  will  be  of  lasting  interest  and  valuable  for  future  refer- 
ence, is  the  official  precinct  vote  on  the  complete  national,  state  and  county 
tickets  for  1900. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Montana  have  existed  since  the  days  of  the 
creation,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  if  Montana  is  to  become  a  great  state — and 
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there  is  every  warrant  for  her  becoming  the  greatest  wealth-producer  of  th: 
sisterhood  of  states  and  support  the  largest  and  the  most  prosperous  and  busi- 
est population — the  people  of  other  states  and  of  other  countries  who  are  seek- 
ing new  locations,  must  be  told  of  what  this  State  has  to  offer,  and  the  desire 
to  learn  of  this  State  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  demand  for  the  last 
report. 
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"The  Treasure  State"  v 


Its  Treasures  a  Wonder, 
Its  Scenery  Sxiblime, 
Its  Climate  Perfection, 
Its  History  a  R.omarvce, 
Its  Wealth  a  Svirprlse. 


V  V  V 


Thou  who  wouldst  see  the  lovely  and  the  wild 
Mingled  in  harmony  on  Nature's  face, 
Ascend  our  Rocky  mountains.      Let  the  foot 
Fail  not  with  weariness,  for  on  their  tops 
The  beauty  and  the  majesty  on  earth, 
Spread  wide  beneath,  shall  make  thee  to  forget 
'  The  steep  and  toilsome  way. 

— Brvant. 

And  when  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye  in  1742,  and  in  1805,  when  the  explorers 
Lewis  and  Clark  climbed  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Rockies,  after  this  territory 
had  been  acquired  from  Napoleon,  they  had  spread  before  their  vision  "the 
lovely  and  the  wild ;''  surrounded  by  the  towering  monuments  of  Nature,  they 
looked  down  into  deep  and  picturesque  valleys  that  widened  as  they  lost 
themselves  in  the  billows  of  the  rolling  foothills,  and  cut  with  the  silver  glint 
of  many  a  stream  and  softened  by  the  sheen  of  every  water  fall,  the  dreams  of 
the  poet  were  awakened. 

And  when  it  came  to  the  naming  of  the  territory,  its  grand  mountains 
christened  the  child  and  have  since  stood  as  silent  sponsor,  as  well  as  bounti- 
ful patron,  during  the  years  that  have  followed  and  which  have  been  marked 
with  such  unparalleled  progress  and  prosperity — and  the  territory  that  was 
destined  to  be  the  brightest  star  of  the  constellation  of  states,  was  named 
"Montana,"  and  forseeing  the  wealth  that  would  flow  from  its  hidden  treas- 
ure, it  was  given  the  motto  "Oro  y  plata" — gold  and  silver. 

The  credit  and  the  manner  of  naming  Montana  has  been  variously  claim- 
ed, but  it  is  now  accepted  that  this  belongs  to  Gen.  J.  W.  Denver,  and  came 
about  in  this  way:  When  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  preparing  a  bill  for  the 
admission  of  this  part  of  the  United  States  as  a  territory,  he  was  at  a  loss  for 
an  appropriate  name  and  called  Gen.  J.  W.  Denver  to  his  assistance.  As  the 
general  was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war  and  familiar  with  many  Spanish 
words,  he  at  once  replied  to  Senator  Douglas'  query — "Why  not  name  it 
Montana?  It  is  a  Spanish  word  and  means  a  mountainous  country."  Douglas' 
wife  was  one  of  the  noted  linguists  of  the  capital,  and  doubting  Gen.  Denver's 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  the  word  was  referred  to  her  and  the 
translation  was  approved  and  the  name  endorsed.  Thus  satisfied.  Senator 
Douglas  said — "Governor,  it  is  just  the  word  and  I  will  adopt  it."  The  meas- 
ure was  prepared  and  "Montana"  was  incorporated  in  it  as  the  name  of  the 
proposed  new  territory,  but  the  bill  failed  to  pass  at  that  time,  though  it  re- 
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tained  its  name,  and  when  the  organization  occurred  in  1864,  three  years  after 
the  death  of  Senator  Douglas,  it  was  formally  christened  as  he  and  Gen. 
Denver  would  have  had  it. 

The  act  providing  for  the  admission  of  Montana  as  a  state,  was  passed 
by  congress  on  February  22d,  i88g,  and  was  the  result  of  the  conscientious 
and  efficient  labor  of  Governor-elect  J.  K.  Toole,  who  represented  the  state  as 
its  delegate  in  congress,  and  who  had  promised  the  people  while  making  his 
campaign  that  if  he  was  elected  he  would  return  from  congress  with  the  pro- 
clamation establishing  Montana  as  a  state  and  adding  another  star  to  the  con- 
stellation of  the  American  flag— and  he  fulfilled  the  promise.      The  act  provid- 


ing for  the  admission' of  the  state  was  signed  by  President  Cleveland,  and  after 
it  had  been  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  state  at  an  election  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  formal  proclamation  was  issued 
and  signed  by  President  Harrison  on  Nov.  8th,  i88g. 

Montana  has  a  population  of  243,329  and  an  area  of  146,080  square  miles, 
or  93491,200  acres  and  770  square  miles  of  water  surface,  is  included  between 
latitude  45  and  49  north  and  logitude  104  and  116  west,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Assinniboia,  on  the  east 
by  the  Dakotas,  on  the  south  by  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
latter  state.  The  great  area  of  the  state  can  be  better  appreciated  by  giving 
its  width  north  and  south  as  275  miles  and  its  average  length  east  and  west 
535  miles,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  third  largest  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.      While  Montana  is  popularly  known,  and  with  the  mil- 
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lions  not  well  informed  of  our  local  topography,  supposed  to  be  entirely  mount- 
ainous, less  than  one-third  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  lesser  ranges  and  spurs,  and  the  other  two-thirds  is  about  equally  di- 
vided between  range  and  agricultural  lands,  all  being  susceptible  to  the 
highest  and  most  profitable  cultivation  when  artificially  watered.  There  are, 
however,  large. districts  of  the  agricultural  lands  that  are  now  and  can  be  plac- 
ed under  profitable  cultivation  without  irrigation,  and  many  of  the  valleys, 
notably  the  Flathead  valley  and  others  of  smaller  area,  have  an  abundant  pre- 
cipitation of  moisture  to  insure  a  certain  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  varied 
crops  of  the  western  farm.  The  arable  lands  of  the  state  are  greater  than 
that  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  all  combined,  and 
from  this  fact  the  future  possibilities  of  Montana  as  an  agricultural  state  may 
be  easily  and  safely  prophesied.  The  extent  of  Montana  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  comparisons.  It  is  larger  than  Minnesota  and  Iowa  combined;  it  is 
larger  than  New  York  and  the  six  New  England  states,  and  is  larger  than 
England,  Irjsland,  Scotland  and  Wales  all  put  together — and  all  of  its  vast 
area  can  be  made  to  produce  a  world  of  wealth.  Its  every  mountain  peak 
stands  as  a  sentinel  oyer  rich  mineral  wealth;  its  rolling  foothills  pasture 
great  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  its  broad  acres  of  fertile  prairie 
can  be  made  to  provide  homes  for  tens  of  thousands  of  agriculturists. 

And  with  the  supposition  that  the  state  is  only  mountainous,  goes  the 
impression  that  its  altitude  must  be  proportionately  high,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
over  forty  per  cent  of  its  area  has  an  altitude  of  less  than  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  greater  part  of  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state  below  3,000 
feet  and  many  of  its  valleys  below  2,200  feet.  But  seven  per  cent  of  the  area 
of  the  state  has  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet,  nine  per  cent  7,000  feet,  14  per  cent 
6,000  and  21  per  cent  5,000  feet.  The  average  altitude  of  the  state  is  below 
3,900  feet,  while  that  of  Colorado  is  7,000;  Nevada,  5,600;  Wyoming,  6,500. 
The  same  authority,  that  of  Prof.  Gannett  of  Hayden's  survey,  states  that 
Montana  has  51,600  square  miles  that  lie  below  4,000  feet,  while  Colorado  has 
but  9,000  square  miles  with  as  low  an  altitude.  And  added  to  this  great  tract 
of  moderately  low  altitude,  Montana  has  40,700  square  miles  that  lie  below 
3,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Aside  from  the  mountain  valleys  of  both  sides  of  the  main  range,  the  lands 
of  the  lower  altitude  are  embraced  principally  in  Cascade,  Teton,  Fergus, 
Choteau,  Yellowstone,  Custer,  Dawson  and  Valley  counties,  and  the  topog- 
raphy of  these  may  be  generally  described  as  an  undulating  prairie,  except 
in  the  parts  of  counties  that  lie  near  the  mountains,  where  the  foothills  make 
a  rougher  and  more  broken  surface  and  the  frequent  coulies  afford  egress  for 
the  many  mountain  streams  that  wend  their  way  over  the  prairies  and  finally 
lose  their  waters  in  the  Great  Missouri.  A  portion  of  Teton  county  is  mount- 
ainous and  the  southern  part  of  Cascade  county  lies  in  the  Belt  range,  but  as 
these  are  rich  in  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  other  metals,  the  dis- 
tricts so  occupied  are  reckoned  by  the  counties  as  most  valuable  assets.  The 
other  counties  of  the  state  are  mountainous,  though  there  are  in  all  of  them 
broad  valleys  and  basins  that  afford  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  and  provide  opportunities  for  the  agriculturist  and  stockraiser  that 
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can  not  be  excelled  by  the  most  favored  spots  of  any  state.  The  prairie 
connties  of  the  state  have  but  little  timber,  but  the  mountainous  counties 
have  the  greatest  abundance,  every  hill  and  mountain-side  being  covered  with 

a  heavy  growth  of  a 
variety  of  commercial 
timber,  pine, spruce  and 
fur,  predominating- 

The  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  runs 
through  the  center  of 
the  western  portion  of 
of  the  state,  and  from 
their  snow-capped 
peaks  and  riven  sides 
flow  the  thousands  of 
streams  that  make  it 
the  best  watered  state 
of  the  mountain  region, 
and  which  in  the  near 
future  will  provide  the 
reservoir  supply  that 
will  be  made  to  water 
the  state's  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  fertile 
ON  A  VACATION.  bcnchand  prairie,  and 

then  pass  on  to 
do  the  same  ser- 
vice fo  r  t  he 
semi-arid  por- 
tions of  the  Da- 
kotas.  The  gen- 
eral elevation 
of  the  range,  at 
its  crest,  is  i 
over  6,500  feet, 
but  its  lofty 
peaks  reach 
h  eaven  ward 
from  8,000 
12,500  feet,  a 
at  these  higher 
elevations  the 
snows  of  all 
ages  have  accu- 
m  ulat ed,  and 

those  who  make  the  tiresome  climb,  may  look  down  through  the  clouds 
and  the  storms  to  the  sunshine  of  the  picturesque  valleys  below.  The 
higher  and  more  precipitous  part  of  the  Rockies  is  that  embraced  in  Teton 
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county,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Ceded  Strip  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  reser- 
vation. This  strip  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  a  couple  of  years  ago 
and  opened  to  mineral  location.  The  district  had  been  examined  previously 
by  government  mineralogical  experts  and  they  reported  probable  vast  cop- 
per deposits,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  report  the  district  was  purchased. 
Since  the  opening  of  this  strip  to  location,  claims  have  been  located  on  two 
great  parallel  fissures  that  run  from  Divide  mountain  in  a  northwesterly 
course  to  Mt.  Grinnell,  both  of  which  have  very  rich  croppings,  and  are  now 
under  process  of  development.  Beside  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies,  there 
are  many  spurs  and  smaller  ranges,  the  latter  perhaps  being  better  classed 
as  isolated  groups,  as  they  are  short  and  not  of  great  height,  and  rise  inde- 
pendently in  the  center  of  large  level  areas. 

The  largest  and  most  important  rivers  of  the  state  are  the  Missouri  and 
the  Yellowstone.  The  former  finds  its  source  in  the  united  waters  of  the 
mountain  streams  of  Madison,  the  most  southerly  county  in  the  state,  and 
thence  wends  an  erratic  course  north  to  the  center  of  Choteau  county,  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  Canadian  border,  when  it  turns  and  runs  almost  directly 
east  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state.  The  Yellowstone  river  has  its 
source  in  a  celebrated  lake  of  that  name  located  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
park,  and  meanders  through  the  state  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  finally  emp- 
tying its  waters  into  the  Missouri  at  Fort  Buford,  just  across  the  eastern  state 
line  in  North  Dakota,  and  but  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Canadian  line.  Both 
of  these  rivers  are  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  before  the  advent 
of  transcontinental  railways  that  afforded  the  more  rapid  transit,  they  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  development  and  commerce  of  the  state.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Missouri  river  steamboat  wjll  never  fade  from  the  earlier  pages  of 
the  history  of  Montana.  The  Columbia  river  and  its  thousands  of  tribu- 
taries traverse  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  a  loop  of  the  Kootenai,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  length,  runs  through  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Added 
to  these  are  many  rivers  of  more  or  less  importance  and  thousands  of  smaller 
mountain  streams,  each  valley  or  gulch  having  its  babbling  brook  that  flows 
"on,  and  on,  forever,  ever."  While  Montana  is  not  a  state  of  lakes,  still  it  has 
many  a  beautiful  inland  gem,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  Flathead  lake 
in  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  state.  This  lake  is  27  miles  in  length  and 
has  an  average  width  of  12  miles.  It  is  surrounded  first  by  a  wide  circle 
of  the  richest  of  agricultural  lands,  and  this  belt  is  one  of  the  chief  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  the  state.  Peaches,  pears,  apples  and  all  the  smaller  fruits  are  raised 
here  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  finest  quality,  the  valley  claiming  to  have 
raised  the  largest  apple  on  record.  Mountains  rise  on  every  hand  back  of 
this  horticultural  belt,  and  these  are  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  burdened 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Both  the  lake  and  its  chief  tributary,  the 
Flathead  river,  are  navigable,  and  are  important  factors  in  the  transportation 
of  that  section  of  the  country. 

Montana  is  grand  and  artistic  in  its  scenery;  it  is  incomparably  rich  in  its 
mineral  deposits ;  the  soil  of  every  hill  and  of  every  valley  is  abundantly  pro- 
lific. 

And  added  to  all  these  lavish  gifts  of  Nature,  it  has  the  most  exhilirating 
and  healthful  climate  and  the  greatest  abundance  of  the  purest  water,  and 
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numbers  of  thermal  springs  impregnated  with  many  healing  properties,  mur- 
muring an  offering  of  healing  to  those  who  come  from  without  the  state  bring- 
ing their  infirmities  with  them.  There  are  no  fogs,  no  malaria  in  Montana, 
and  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  rare,  and  when  manifested,  prove 
to  have  come  from  the  infection  of  less  favored  states,  but  here  they  yield 
readily  to  professional  treatment,  proving  fatal  in  only  the  exceptional  case. 
The  winter  season  is  not  one  of  •continued  cold;  when  the  frigid  breezes  of 
Canada  are  directed  over  the  state,  the  .thermometer  will  drop  as  low  a^ 


twenty  degrees  below  zero,  but  these  cold  periods  are  infrequent  and  of  short 
duration,  as  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  winter  are  the  soft  chinook  that  quick- 
ly dissipates  the  snow  and  brings  the  balmy  atpiosphere  of  summer  and  the 
tinge  of  a  pleasing  autumn.  And  when  a  cold  wave  does  sweep  in  from  the 
east  or  north,  it  is  not  severely  felt  as  the  atmosphere  at  such  times  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  chill  of  moisture,  and  one  does  not  feel  twenty  below 
here  as  severely  as  zero  and  above  is  felt  in  the  eastern  states.  Except  upon 
the  plains  of  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  the  state,  the  blizzard  is  unknown, 
and  the  cyclone  and  the  tornado  are  not  known.  Great  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  feed  throughout  the  winter  on  every  bench  and  plain,  and 
these  are  given  but  little  shelter,  food  or  attention.  The  nourishing  properties 
that  remain  in  the  grass  and  sustain  the  stock  during  the  winter  months 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  before  the  grass  is  ripened,  the  chinook  winds  cure  it, 
turning  it  into  standing  hay,  instead  of  having  the  frost  drive  the  nutriment 
into  the  roots,  leaving  dead  and  substanceless  straw.  This,  with  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate,  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  I^Iontana's  stock  ranges.  The 
snow  fall  is  light  except  in  the  midst  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  at  the  higher 
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altitudes,  the  greater  part  of  the  state  seldom  receiving  a  precipitation  of  snow 
of  more  than  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time.  The  winters  are  capricious,  but 
they  are  sunlit,  *warm  and  inviting,  and  the  occasional  cold  snap  but  adds 
vigor  to  the  universal  energy  of  the  people.  Spring,  summer,  autumn  and 
winter  are  all  enjoyable  and  healthful  seasons.  In  midsummer  when  the  sun 
is  over  head,  the  temperature  reaches  an  uncomfortable  point,  but  as  the  sun 
dips  behind  the  mountains,  the  cooling  air  of  the  Rockies  displaces  the  heated 
air  of  the  day,  leaving  the  evenings  and  nights  delightfully  restful  and  refresh- 
ing. There  has  never  been  a  case  of  prostration  from  heat  in  the  state.  While 
Montana  does  not  advertise  itself  as  a  health  resort,  as  its  people  are  too 
busily  and  profitably  engaged  in  their  several  occupations,  and  personally  too 
healthy  to  revert  to  the  subject,  yet  it  has  every  climatic  and  natural  condi- 
tion that  can  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  broken  -health.  It  is  a  land  of 
varied  altitude,  of  perpetual  sunshine,  of  the  purest  air  and  water,  and  when 
these  ar  combined  to  influence  the  recuperation  of  the  invalid,  convalescence 
is  both  sure  and  speedy. 

The  following  analysis  of  a  sample  of  mountain  water  is  satisfactory  tes- 
timony as  to  their  purity: 

"Reported  in  Mgs.  per  Litre — Parts  in  1,000,000. 


No. 

AMMONIA 

CHLORINE  . 

TOTAL 
SOLIDS 

NITROGEN 
AS 
NITRATES 

NITROGEN 

211 

FREE 

ALB. 

AS 
NITRITES 

.02 

.02 

.00 

406.00 

.00 

.00" 

This  water  is  remarkably  pure,  and  there  being  in  a  million  parts  but 
two-hundredths  of  i  per  cent  of  free  ammonia  and  albuminoid  ammonia,  is 
evidence  of  its  healthfulness. 

"Free  Ammonia — This  constituent  results  from  the  decomposition  of  ni- 
trogenous animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  exists  in  the  water  in  the  form 
of  a  salt  ammonium,  from  which  the  ammonia  is  easily  set  free.  The  test 
for  ammonia  is  very  delicate,  the  presence  of  one  part  of  ammonia  in  loo-mil- 
lion  parts  of  water  being  readily  detected." 

*'This  constituent  and  the  following  one,  are  regarded  by  most  chemists 
as  the  most  important  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  potability  (drink 
value)  of  waters. 

"Albuminoid  Ammonia. — This  represents  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  wa- 
ter in  the  form  of  nitrogenous  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  state  of  decay.  The  nitrogen  is  liberated  from  these  compounds 
in  the  form  of  ammonia-  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate. 

"Nitrogen  in  Nitrates  and  Nitrites. — The  presence  of  nitrates  and  nitrites 
indicates  a  contamination  which  occurred  sufficiently  long  ago  to  allow  the 
organic  matter,  particularly  the  nitrogen,  as  indicated  by  the  test,  to  become 
oxidized.  The  nitrates  represent  a  more  complete  oxidation  than  the  nitrites, 
and,  under  similar  conditions,  a  more  remote  source  of  contamination." 

Taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  Montana  has  a  greater  variety  of  resources — 
the  lavish  gifts  of  a  liberal  Nature — than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and 
each  of  these  resources  is  a^^undant  and  free  to  those  who.  will  exert  their 
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energy  in  making  them  productive  of  the  greatest  and  safest  returns.  Mon- 
tana offers  unHmited  and  varied  opportunities  to  the  capitalist  who  desires 
to  invest  his  money  in  lines  that  hold  out  as  an  inducement  the  largest  profits 
and  involve  the  minimum  of  risk ;  but  as  well,  Montana  offers  homes  to  thou- 
sands— offers  them  homes  on  the  most  fetile  prairie,  bench  and  valley,  where 
little  capital  and  a  willingness  to  work  will  soon  establish  a  home  of  perma- 
nent and  constantly  increasing  prosperity;  In  Montana  the  miner  and  pros- 
pector can  find  mineral  in  the  greatest  variety  and  abundance;  the  lumber- 
man can  find  great  belts  of  the  finest  timber;  the  farmer  broad  acres  of  the 

most  fertile  soil,  and  the  manu- 
facturer abundant  water  power, 
and  of  all  this  abundance  of 
Nature,  one  may  have  for  the 
asking. 

Montana  is  young  in  the  pe- 
riod of  her  active  development, 
and  now  has  a  population  of  but 
243,329,  but  it  is  increasing  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  every 
day,  and  the  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  wealth  exceeds  by  far 
that  of  every  state  or  part  of 
state,  and  a  familiarity  with  its 
illimitable  resources  forces  the 
conclusion  that  the  near  future 
will  see  it  one  of  the  greatest 
and  wealthiest  states  of  the 
Union. 

And  though  one  need  look 
back  but  a  few  years  to  review 
the  period  of  frontier  experien- 
ces, the  perspective  of  that 
epoch  has  been  reached  in  one 
rapid  stride,  and  the  mem- 
ories of  those  pictureresque 
A  MOTiNTiiN  STREAM.  days   havc   passed    into    the 

shadows  of  the  retreating  past,  and  taking  their  places  in  the  busy  activity  of 
the  day.  In  that  one  rapid  stride  of  progress  toward  material  advancement, 
cities  have  been  bnilt,  counties  have  been  settled,  great  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered, prospected  and  developed,  the  largest  mineral  reduction  and  refining 
plants  in  the  world  have  been  established,  a  multitude  of  industries  have  been 
put  in  operation,  farms  have  been  established  along  the  banks  of  every  river 
and  stream  and  on  the  bench  lands,  semi-arid  districts  have  been  made  won- 
derfully productive  with  the  waters  of  many  a  mountain  stream,  and  prairie 
and  hillside  have  been  covered  with  flocks  and  herds— all  pouring  out  a  vast 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  bringing  to  the  many  hands  that  pro- 
duced it,  the  comforts  and  advantages  that  prosperity  insures.  And  now  in- 
stead of  the  quiet  solemnity  and  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  gulch  that  in- 
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spired  the  poet's  fancy,  there  is  nestled  a  busy  city,  and  as  the  shadows  of 
night  are  cast  by  towering  mountains,  the  scintillating  shafts  of  arc  and  in- 
candescent light  illumine  the  attractive  scene,  outlining  magnificent  modern 
structures,  displaying  the  handsome  interior  of  business  houses  that  provide 
a  particular  public  with  everything  that  need  and  cultured  fancy  can  desire, 
so  that  now,  amid  the  rush  of  busy  streets,  the  whir  of  the  electric  car,  the 
whistle  of  the  factory,  the  smelter,  mill  and  mine,  and  in  the  glare  of  electrical 
brilliancy,  one  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  realization  that  now  indeed  there  is  no 
frontier;  that  what  was,  is  past;  that  what  is,  is  the  busiest  of  life  hustling 
amidst  every  modern  facility  for  the  rapid  and  economical  adjustment  of  nat- 
ural resources  to  the  approved  methods  of  production,  and  that  in  the  activi- 
ties of  creating  and'  accumulating  wealth,  its  people  have  not  neglected  educa- 
tion or  culture,  but  have  established  state  and  local  educational  institutions 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  oldest  states,  and  they  have 
erected  edifices  for  these  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  state  or  city. 

Though  there  are  many  fertile  horticultural  and  agricultural  valleys  in 
all  of  these,  the  mountain  ranges  pass  through  and  occupy  a  good  portion 
of  Flathead,  Teton,  Missoula,  Deer  Lodge,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Cascade,  Ra- 
valli, Beaverhead,  Madison,  Silver  Bow,  Jefferson,  Granite,  Broadwater, 
Meagher,  Park,  Carbon  and  Fergus  counties,  and  in  these  are  embraced  the 
mining  districts  of  the  state,  and  they  present  the  opportunities  for  those  who 
desire  to  engage  in  mineral  discovery  and  development.  A  large  part  of  Cas- 
cade, Teton  and  Fergus  counties  extend  from  the  mountains  over  the  foot- 
hills and  prairies,  and  this  portion  of  them  is  confined  to  agriculture  and 
stockraising.  The  Rocky  mountains  lie  along  the  western  portion  of  Teton 
county  and  embrace  some  of  the  richest  mineral  districts  in  the  state.  The 
southern  part  of  Cascade  county  is  occupied  by  the  Belt  range,  and  these  are 
also  rich  in  minerals.  There  are  short  ranges  in  Fergus  county  called 
the  Judith  and  Snowy  mountains,  and  these  are  rich  in  low  grade  gold  ore  that 
since  the  advent  of  the  cyanide  process  has  proved  to  be  workable  at  a  great 
profit,  and  in  consequence,  during  the  past  several  years,  a  number  of  prop- 
erties have  been  opened  and  some  large  plants  of  this  kind  have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  being  profitably  worked. 

All  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  lands,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed, 
are  free  and  open  to  exploration,  location  and  purchase,  and  a  citizen  may 
locate  one  or  more  claims  upon  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place 
bearing  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  or  other  valuable  mineral  deposits.  A 
quartz  claim  is  six  hundred  feet  wide,  measuring  300  feet  each  way  from  the 
center  of  the  lead,  and  is  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  lead,  with  the  right  to 
follow  the  dip  of  the  lead  outside  of  the  side  lines  of  the  claim.  The  laws  re- 
quire that  on  making  a  discovery  of  a  mineral  lead  or  ledge,  the  locator  shall 
open  a  cut  or  sink  a  shaft  at  least  ten  feet  in  depth  or  run  a  tunnel  of  the 
same  length  that  will  reveal  the  lead  and  at  least  one  wall.  Here  he  must 
post  a  notice  of  location  and  run  the  lines  of  his  claim,  setting  stakes  at  each 
corner  and  on  the  sides,  and  must  within  ninety  days  record  the  notice  of  loca- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  clerk  and  recorder  in  the  county  in  which  the  claim 
is  located.  The  location  work  done  will  hold  title  to  the  claim  to  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year,  and  thereafter  one  hundred  dollar's  worth  of  representation 
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work  must  be  done  on  the  claim  during  each  calendar  year  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  when  application  for  a  patent  may  be  made.  Affidavits  of  the  repre- 
sentation work  must  be  made  each  year  and  recorded  in  the  county  clerk's 
office.  If  a  patent  is  desired  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years,  the  claim 
owner  may  at  any  time  complete  the  representation  work  allotted  for  the 

full  period — S500 
worth— and  secure 
his  patent  through 
application  to  the 
local  land  office,  hav- 
ing the  claim  survey- 
ed by  a  deputy  sur- 
veyor,  paying  the 
land  office  the  re- 
quired fees  and  the 
!  payment  to  the  gov- 

ernment of  five  dol- 
lars per  acre,  orSioo 
for  the  twenty  acres 
embraced  in  the 
IN  TUB  OAT  F-teLi>.  clalm.     Thc   cash 

cost  from  the  date  of  locating  the  claim  to  the  receipt  of  a  patent,  aside 
from  the  annual  representation  work,  will  be  about  as  follows:     Notary  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  location  notice,  $1.00;  recording  of  the  notice,  $2.00; 
recording  and  acknowledgment  of  the  annual  affidavits  of  representation  for 
five  years,  $10.00;  filing  application  for  patent  with   the  local  land  office, 
$10.00;  publication  of  application  for  patent  (estimated),  $15.00;  fees  of  the 
surveyor  general's  office,  $30,00;  payment  to  the  surveyor  for  making  the  sur- 
vey (estimated),  $40.00;  payment  to  the  government  at  $5  per  acre,  $100.00,  a 
total  cash  expense  during  the  five  year  period  of  $208.00,      One  person  may 
take  any  number  of 
quartz   claims,   and 
each   one   is   subject 
to   the  same  annual 
representation  work, 
but  in  the  stated 
costs  for   finally  se- 
curing a  patent  there 
is  a  considerable  re-       ' 
duction  per  claim  in 
several  of  the  items 
given.     Where  there 
are   several   contig- 
uous  claims   with    a 

community  of  inter-  ~ "--  . 

ests,  the  representa-  a  mon-tanawhkat  h-ield. 

tion  work  for  the  group  may  be  done  by  one  tunnel  or  shaft  that  is  con- 
structed for  the  development  of  the  whole,  and  while  this  does  not  lessen  the 
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cost  of  representation  per  claim,  it  allows  the  work  to  be  done  in  one  place 
and  in  this  way  accomplish  actual  development  of  the  lead  and  takes  the  place 
to  the  extent  of  the  representation,  of  the  development  expense  that  would 
have  to  be  incurred  under  any  circumstances. 

In  locating  a  gold  or  rock  placer,  20  acres  may  be  taken  and  the  same 
representation  is  exacted  and  the  same  expenses  incurred,  except  that  in  ap~ 
plication  for  a  patent  the  payment  to  the  government  for  the  land  is  but  $2.50 
per  acre.  An  association  of  eight  persons  may  iDcate  a  placer  of  160  acres, 
and  in  this  case  but  $100  worth  of  work  is  required  to  represent  the  entire 
claim  for  each  year. 

Coal  may  be  located  in  i6o-acre  tracts  and  the  law  requires  that  coal 
shall  have  been  discovered  in  place  on  the  tract.  It  costs  $3.00  to  file  a  declar- 
atory statement,  and  this  with  the  discovery  work  done,  will  hold  the  title 
to  the  land  for  fourteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  locator 
must  make  application  for  patent  in  he  same  manner  as  prescribed  for  quartz 
claims,  and  pay  the  government  for  the  land  either  $10.00  or  $20.00  per  acre, 
the  greater  price  being  charged  for  coal  lands  within  railroad  limits,  and  the 
lesser  price  for  such  lands  as  lie  without  the  railway  limits. 

All  unlocated  mineral  lands  are  open  to  the  prospector. 

While  there  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  finest  agricultural  lands 
embraced  in  the  valleys  of  every  county  that  we  have  here  classed  as  mount- 
ainous and  mineral,  the  counties  of  Cascade,  Carbon  and  Teton,  aside  from 
their  mountain  and  mineral  portions,  and  Fergus,  Choetau,  Valley,  Dawson, 
Custer,  Yellowstone  and  Sweet  Grass,  may  be  classed  as  agricultural.  Though 
there  are  large  areas  in  these  counties  that  may  be  rated  as  semi-arid,  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  square  miles  that  receive  an  abundant  precipitation 
of  moisture,  particularly  in  Cascade,  Gallatin,  Teton,  Fergus  and  Sweet  Grass 
counties,  much  of  their  lands  bordering  the  foothills  of  the  mountain  ranges. 
The  other  agricultural  lands,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  low  river  bot- 
toms whose  subsoil  is  moistened  continually  with  the  waters  of  the  river,  re- 
quire irrigation,  but  when  placed  under  water  produce  with  wonderful  and 
unfailing  abundance.  As  an  inducement  to  the  reclamation  and  settlement 
of  these  lands,  congress  in  1894  passed  the  Cary  desert  land  act,  giving  the 
state  title  to  one  million  acres  of  land,  title  to  pass  when  the  state  shall  have 
reclaimed  the  lands.  In' 1895  the  state  legislature  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
general  government  riiade  under  this  act,  and  the  following  session  of  the 
local  assembly  passed  an  arid  land  act  creating  an  irrigation  commission, 
authorizing  it  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  work  of 
reclamation  of  the  lands,  and  commendable  progress  has  been  made  under 
its  auspices.  Now,  however,  an  effort  has  become  general  to  secure  the  aid 
of  the  general  government  in  the  erection  of  reservoirs  along  the  mountain 
ranges  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  waters  of  the  early  spring  and  the 
rainy  seasons,  and  to  construct  main  canals  through  the  foothill  districts 
leading  to  the  arable  areas,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  will  be 
accomplished.  Until  within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  irrigation  has  been 
confined  to  diverting  water  from  the  rivers  and  lesser  streams  over  the  con- 
tiguous bottom  lands,  but  there  are  now  a  number  of  canals  that  water  con- 
siderable districts  of  the  higher  lands.      The  more  prominent  of  these  canals 
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are  the  Minnesota  &  Montana  Land  Improvement  Company's  canal  in  the 
vicinity  of  Billings;  the  Crown  Butte,  with  water  taken  out  of  Sun  river  west 
of  Great  Falls;  the  Dearborn  canal,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  one  of  the 
first  canals  of  any  importance  in  the  state ;  the  Cascade  Land  Company's  canal, 
north  of  Great  Falls;  the  Miles  City  canal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 
of  that  name;  the  Manhattan  canal,  in  the  Gallatin  valley;  the  West  Gallatin 
canal,  also  in  Gallatin  county;  the  Bitter  Root  canal,  in  Ravalli  county,  and 
the  Conrad  Brothers'  canal,  in  Teton  county.  The  aggregate  land  irrigated 
by  these  canals  is  estimated  at  over  250,000  acres.      In  past  years  there  has 

been  very  little  land  fenced, 
but  of  late  years  the  farmers 
have  been  inclosing  their 
holdings.  The  foothills  and 
high  ranges,  however,  are 
yet  and  always  will  remain 
open  and  free  for  the  stock 
of  every  farmer  and  rancher 
to  range  upon.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  middle 
states,  but  the  yield,  espec- 
ially in  the  cereals,  is  much 
more  abundant.  Grasses 
grow  luxuriantly  and  the 
yield  of  hay  from  irrigated 
land.s  is  enormous.  The  more 
common  crops  are  wheat. 
oats,  barley,  rye  and  buck- 
wheat. Flax  is  a  sure  and 
abundant  crop,  but  there  is 
little  home  demand  for  it, 
and  as  the  market  is  so  dis- 
tant, little  attention  has  been 
given  to  its  culture.  This 
onH  WATKH  BiJiTi.v.  Will  not  bccomc  an  important 

product  of  the  farm  until  a  linseed  mill  is  estiabtished  to  consume  the 
the  product.  There  is  an  exceptional  opening  for  the  profitable  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  a  Montana  linseed  oil  mill.  Vegetable  and  root 
crops  are  abundant,  and  in  the  southern  valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
range  the  larger  and  smaller  fruits  are  grown  in  the  greatest  abundance.  In 
Missoula,  Flathead  and  Ravalli  counties,  fruit  growing  is  nearing  the  front 
rank  of  importance,  the  apples,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  strawberries,  etc., 
of  these  districts  being  noted  for  their  excellence  of  flavor  and  preservative 
qualities. 

A  special  advantage  to  all  the  agricultural  interests  of  Montana  is  that 
the  home  demand  for  farm  products  of  every  nature  far  exceeds  the  supply, 
insuring  a  cash  market  and  high  prices.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state  will  he  for  all  time  occupied  in  mining  and  attendant  Indus- 
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tries,  the  conditions  of  the  market  for  agricultural  products,  as  noted,  will 

always  remain. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  intending  settler  may  obtain  lands : 
By  locating  on  public  lands  in  the  districts  mentioned  where  irrigation 

is  not  necessary. 

By  locating  on  public  lands  that  require  irrigation,  but  so  located  that  a 

water  appropriation  may  be  made  and  the  water  diverted  without  incurring 

too  great  an  investment. 

By  leasing  or  purchasing  lands  that  are  embraced  in  private  canal  sys- 
tems. 

By  purchasing  improved  lands  carrying  water  rights. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  laws  governing  the  location  of  lands  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  investigator  of  Montana's  agricultural  advantages,  and  is  as 
follows: 

A  homestead  may  be  secured  by  any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily, or  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  or  has  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  such, 
and  who  is  not  the  proprietor  of  more  than  i6o  acres  of  land  in  any  state  or 
territory,  is  entitled  to  one-quarter  section  (i6o  acres),  or  less  quantity  of 
unappropriated  public  land,  under  the  homestead  laws.  The  applicant^ must 
make  affidavit  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  homestead  act,  and 
that  the  entry  is  made  for  his  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  and  for  actual  settle- 
ment and  cultivation,  and  must  pay  the  legal  fee  and  that  part  of  the  commis- 
sions  required,  as  follows :  Fee  for  i6o  acres,  $io;  commission,  $4  to  $12 ;  fee 
for  80  acres,  $5 ;  commission,  $2  to  $6.  Within  six  months  from  date  of  entry 
the  settler  must  take  up  his  residence  upon  the  land,  and  reside  thereupon  and 
cultivate  the  same  for  five  years  continuously.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  or  within  two  years  thereafter,  proof  of  residence  and  cultivation  must 
be  established  by  four  witnesses.  The  proof  of  settlement  with  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office  is  forwarded  to  the  General  Land  Office 
at  Washington,  from  which  patent  is  issued.  Final  proof  cannot  be  made 
until  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  date  of  settlement,  and  must  be  made 
within  seven  years.  The  government  recognizes  no  sale  of  a  homestead 
claim.  After  the  expiration  of  14  months  from  date  of  entry  the  law  allows 
the  homesteader  to  secure  title  to  the  tract,  if  so  desired,  by  paying  for  it  in 
cash  and  making  proof  of  settlement,  residence  and  cultivation  for  that  period. 
The  law  allows  only  one  homestead  privilege  to  any  one  person,  but  under 
act  of  March  2,  1889,  section  2  provides  in  certain  cases,  when  the  first  home- 
stead was  necessarily  abandoned,  that  a  second  homestead  may  be  made. 

An  unmarried  woman,  of  age,  can  take  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  law. 
If  she  marries  before  she  has  acquired  the  title,  and  continues  her  residence 
on  her  claim,  she  can  proceed  to  prove  up  at  the  proper  time,  the  same  as  if 
she  had  remained  single,  but  husband  and  wife  cannot  secure  separate  tracts 
by  maintaining  separate  residence  at  the  same  time.  All  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  a  family,  who  are  of  age,  are  entitled  to  take  up  land  under  the  United 
States  land  laws. 

A  soldier  who  has  served  in  the  army  or  navy  during  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion for  over  90  days,  can  obtain  160  acres  of  any  of  the  public  lands  by 
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filing  (himself  or  by  an  attorney)  a  declaratory  statement,  and  within  six 
months  thereafter  tiling  his  affidavit  and  application,  comtiieiicinR  settlement 
and  cultivation,  and  continuing  the  same  for  five  years,  less  that  time  he  serv- 
ed in  the  army  or  navy,  but  such  time  in  no  case  to  exceed  four  years.  His 
widow  can  take  advantage  of  the  above.  In  case  of  his  death  in  the  army, 
or  discharge  therefrom  on  account  of  wounds  or  disability  incurred  in  the  line 
of  duty,  the  term  of  his  enlistment  is  deducted.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the 
soldier,  his  widow,  if  unmarried,  or  in  case  of  her  death  or  marriage,  then  his 
minor  orphan  children,  by  a  guardian  duly  appointed  and  officially  credited  at 


the  Department  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  given  to 
soldiers  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Under  the  desert  land  act,  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  persons 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  and  who  are  also  residents 
of  the  state  or  territory  in  which  the  land  sought  is  situated,  may  file  a  declar- 
ation, under  oath,  with  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  land  district  in  which 
any  desert  land  is  situated,  that  he  intends  to  reclaim  a  tract  of  desert  land, 
not  exceeding  320  acres,  by  conducting  water  upon  the  same,  within  four 
years.  At  the  time  of  filing  this  declaration  a  fee  of  25  cents  for  each  acre  of 
land  proposed  to  be  so  reclaimed  must  be  paid. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  declaration  the  land  taken  up  under  this  act  must 
be  particularly  described,  if  surveyed,  or,  if  unsurveyed,  must  be  described  as 
nearly  as  possible.  The  party  shall  also  file  a  map  of  said  land,  which  shall 
exhibit  a  plan  showing  the  mode  of  contemplated  irrigation,  and  which  plan 
shall  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly  irrigate  and  reclaim  said  land  and  prepare  it 
to  raise  ordinary  agricultural  crops,  and  shall  also  show  the  source  of  the 
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water  to  be  used  for  irrigation  and  reclamation.  At  any  time  within  four 
years,  upon  making  satisfactory  proof  to  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the 
reclamation  of  said  land,  and  the  expenditure  thereon  for  improvements  of  $t 
an  acre  each  year  for  three  years,  and  proof  of  the  cultivation  of  one-eighth 
of  the  land,  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  additional  sum  of  $i  per  acre,  a 
patent  shall  be  issued.  A  claimant  must  also  file  with  the  Register  during 
each  of  said  three  years  proof  by  the  affidavits  of  two  or  more  credible  wit- 
nesses that  he  has  made  such  expenditures.  He  may,  however,  prove  up 
earlier  whenever  he  can  make  the  required  proof  of  reclamation,  cultivation 
and  expenditure  to  the  aggregate  of  $3  per  acre.  All  lands,  exclusive  of  tim- 
ber and  mineral  lands,  which  will  not,  without  irrigation,  produce  some  agri- 
cultural crop,  are  deemed  desert  lands.  Residence  on  the  land  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Under  the  timber  and  stone  act,  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  one 
who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  can  acquire  not  to  exceed  160 
acres ;  land  must  be  chiefly  valuable  for  timber  or  stone,  containing  no  valu- 
able deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal  or  cinnabar.  Applicant  is  required 
to  file  sworn  statement  with  Register  and  Receiver  that  he  has  made  no  prior 
application ;  to  designate  the  tract  required  by  legal  subdivisions,  setting  forth 
its  character  as  above,  and  that  it  is  for  applicant's  own  use  and  benefit. 
Such  application  will  be  published  sixty  (60)  days  when  the  applicant  files 
further  proof  of  the  character  of  the  land,  paying  $2.50  per  acre  therefor. 
Married  women  can  purchase  in  Montana. 

There  are  United  States  land  offices  at  Miles  City,  Custer  county;  at 
Lewistown,  Fergus  county;  at  Bozeman,  Gallatin  county;  at  Helena,  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  at  Missoula,  Missoula  county,  and  at  Kah spell,  Flathead 
county.  The  homestead  affidavits  can  be  made  before  the  clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  at  any  county  seat,  or  before  any  United  States  Commissioner  in 
the  state,  and  the  journey  to  the  land  office  be  saved. 

There  are  over  twelve  million  acres  of  timber  lands  in  the  state,  not 
counting  the  smaller  disconnected  bodies  and  the  lesser  belts  that  fringe 
the  several  streams.  The  forests  that  contain  timber  that  is  of  commercial 
value  are'in  the  mountainous  mineral  districts.  Nature  appreciated  the  neces- 
sity of  an  abundance  of  heavy  timber  in  ^11  mining  operations  and  placed  it  in 
greatest  plenty  and  finest  quality  about  every  point  of  consumption.  Aside 
from  the  valleys,  all  the  counties  lying  along  the  Rocky  mountains  and  west 
of  the  ranges,  are  heavily  timbered. 

The  fuel  supply  of  the  state  is  more  than  abundant,  the  coal  measures 
being  the  most  extensive  in  the  west.  Beds  of  an  excellent  quality  of  bitu^ 
minous  coal  have  been  developed  in  nineteen  of  the  twenty-four  counties 
of  the  state.  In  several  of  the  counties,  notably  Cascade,  Carbon,  Park  and 
Gallatin,  very  extensive  mines  have  been  worked  for  some  years  and  others 
are  being  continually  opened,  and  there  are  extensive  coal  measures  in  Teton, 
Choteau  and  Fergus  counties  that  have  not  as  yet  been  more  than  prospected 
to  ascertain  their  extent  in  a  general  way.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  coal 
fields  of  Cascade  county,  where  there  are  several  large  coal  camps  turning 
out  hundreds  of  car  loads  of  coal  every  day,  that  the  average  yield  to  the 
square  mile  is  six  million  tons.      As  there  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
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coal  lands  in  the  state  it  is  apparent  that  scarcity  of  either  domestic  or  com- 
mercial fuel  will  not  be  a  question  that  will  bother  this  or  the  next  generation. 
The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Montana  was  made  in  what  is  now  Deer 
Lodge  county,  in  1852.  The  creek  upon  which  the  precious  metal  was  dis- 
covered was  named  Gold  creek,  and  bears  that  name  now.  .Six  years  later 
other  gold  discoveries  were  made  in  the  same  neighborhood  by  the  Granville 
Stuart  party.  In  1862  the  Stuart- Anderson  party  developed  placer  claims 
near  the  present  location  of  the  town  of  Pioneer.  The  rich  returns  of  their 
mmes  was  really  the  incentive  to  further  prospecting,  discovery  and  the  de- 


velopment of  the  mines  of  Montana.  Following  the  opening  of  the  Pioneer 
placer  claims,  came  the  discovery  of  rich  ground  at  Bannack,  Alder,  Ophir, 
I^st  Chance,  now  the  location  of  the  city  of  Helena,  Confederate,  Pilgrim 
Bar,  Silver  Bow,  Bear,  Elk,  Cave,  Lincoln,  Cedar  Creek,  and  several  hundred 
other  places,  all  of  which  produced  lavishly  of  the  coveted  metal,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  gold  supply 
of  the  ■world.  During  this  period  of  placer  mining,  discoveries  of  the  other 
metals  that  are  abundant  in  the  mineral  districts  were  made,  but  there  was 
little  development  of  the  deposits  until  the  advent  of  transportation  facilities. 
Allen  &  Arnold  are  credited  with  reducing  the  first  gold  quartz  in  Montana 
in  a  mill  erected  at  Bannack,  Beaverhead  county,  in  1862-3.  I*  was  "home- 
made," the  lumber  and  iron  being  obtained  from  dismantled  wagons  that  had 
been  brought  "across  the  plains."  It  had  six  stamps,  of  400  pounds  each,  and 
was  successfully  run  by  water  on  free  ores  from  the  Monitor  lode.  The  first 
clean-up  was  made  in  October,  1864.      The  first  steam  quartz  mill,  T2  stamps. 
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was  built  and  operated  at  Summit,  at  the  head  of  Alder  gulch,  Madison  county 
by  the  Idaho  Mining  Company,  commencing  operations  December  28,  1865. 
The  first  quartz  mill  was  established  at  the  present  location  of  the  town  of 
Philipsburg,  in  1867,  ^^^  ^he  first  successful  silver  smelter  was  erected  at 
Argenta  during  the  same  year.  There  were  too  many  obstacles  to  over- 
come, however,  and  the  silver  industry  did  not  become  of  any  importance 
until  1876,  when  the  recorded  output  was  $1,132,976,  and  the  annaul  produc- 
tion did  not  reach  the  two-million  figure  until  1879,  but  after  that  year  there 
was  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  until  the  output  in  1892  was  $22,432,323.  The 
production  of  silver  for  1899  was  16,850,754.85  ounces,  and  at  a  coinage 
value  worth  $21,786,834.52,  but  at  the  market  value,  which  has  been  the  only 
value  since  it  has  been  deprived  of  a  monetary  value,  was  somewhat  less  than 
half  of  that  figure.  The  production  of  silver  is  now  almost  wholly  a  by- 
product of  other  metals,  such  as  gold,  copper  and  lead. 

The  first  discovery  of  copper  was  made  in  1864,  by  two  prospectors  who 
were  in  search  of  gold  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  "Greatest  Copper  Camp 
on  Earth" — Butte.  The  first  practical  development  of  a  copper  prospect 
was  made  in  1866,  in  the  same  locality,  a  shaft  being  sunk-  on  what  is  now 
the  Parrot  mine,  and  during  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  a  furnace  was  establish- 
ed. The  wealth  of  the  copper  deposits  at  Butte  was  first  recognized  officially 
by  United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining  and  Statistics  Raymond,  in  his  re- 
port of  1870.  From  this  date  to  the  present  time  the  development  of  the  cop- 
per deposits  has  been  rapid,  and  at  this  writing  the  state  contains  not  only 
the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world,  but  also  the  largest  and  most  moflern 
reduction  plants,  employing  thousands  of  men  and  turning  out  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  refined  copper  annually. 

And  notwithstanding  the  great  mineral  production  of  the  state  as  shown 
by  tabulated  statements  that  appear  on  other  pages  of  this  volume,  the  min- 
eral development,  and  even  the  mineral  prospecting  of  the  state  has*  scarcely 
commenced.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Butte 
district  contained  the  only  valuable  deposits  of  copper,  but  within  the  past 
several  years  copper  has  been  found  in  a  dozen  other  districts  of  the  state, 
and  their  present  development  warrants  the  assertion  that  all  of  them  will 
prove  to  be  rich  in  the  profitable^  metal.  This  may  also  be  said  of  gold,  silver 
and  lead.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  mineral  belt  of  Mon- 
tana reaches  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Carbon  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
Flathead  county,  spreading  over  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  state,  that  but 
little  of  this  great  area  has  been  even  superficially  prospected. 

The  state  financially  is  on  a  cash  basis,  having  no  stated  outstanding 
indebtedness,  and  on  the  date  of  this  publication  had  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars in  its  different  funds,  the  distribution  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  treasury  department,  in  the  statistical  pages  of  this 
volume,  where  also  may  be  found  the  sources  of  the  state's  income.  All  war- 
rants have  been  called  up  to  date.  The  permanent  school  lund  has  $340>495» 
of  which  $119,417  is  in  cash,  and  the  balance  is  invested  in  interest-bearing 
securities.  The  reader  may  search  the  reports  of  every  other  state,  but  he 
will  not  find  another  with  as  good  financial  standing  and  condition. 

There  is  no  state  in  this  Union ;  there  is  no  country  in  any  continent,  that 
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presents  so  inviting  a  field  for  everybody  of  whatever  calling,  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  or  of  energy,  or  of  both.  Attention  has  been  called  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  its  multiplicity  of  resources,  and  now  if  the  reader  desires,  he 
will  find  these  more  specifically  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  particular 
localities  in  which  they  are  located. 


MONTANA'S  RAILWAYS. 
For  a  mountainous  state,  and  one  that  has  been  going  through  the  pro- 
cess of  active  development  for  such  a  short  period,  Montana  is  well  provided 
■with  railway  facilities.     The  Northern  Pacific  is  the  pioneer  line  and  traverses 
the  center  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  from  east  to  west,  and  has  fifteen 


branches  that  extend  north  and  south  into  different  portions  of  the  state,  all 
heavy  feeders  for  the  trunk  line.  The  more  important  of  these  branches  are 
the  Rocky  Fork  line,  that  runs  from  Laurel  to  Red  Lodge,  with  a  spur  to  Gebo 
from  Willets,  traffic  for  the  branches  being  furnished  by  the  extensrve  coal 
mines  of  these  towns;  the  Cokedale  branch,  that  runs  from  the  main  line  a 
short  distance  to  the  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens  of  Cokedale;  the  Red  Mount- 
ain, that  connects  the  rich  mines  of  Rimini  with  the  main  line  at  Helena; 
the  Boulder  branch  that  runs  south  from  Helena  to  Boulder,  the  county  seai 
of  Jefferson  county,  tapping  the  rich  and  highly  cultivated  Boulder  valley,  and 
furnishing  transportation  for  the  wood  that  is  taken  from  the  neighboring 
mountain  sides  and  marketed  in  the  smelter  towns  and  other  cities  of  this  part 
of  the  state,  and  an  extension  runs  from  Boulder  to  Elkhorn,  The  branch 
that  connects  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  with  the  main  line  runs  from 
Livingston  to  Gardner,  at  the  northern  line  of  the  park.      The  Butte  line  is 
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a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  that  runs  from  Butte  to  Logan,  and  the  Gay- 
lord  and  Ruby  Valley  line,  that  runs  from  Whitehall  to  Gaylord,  a  smelter 
town.  The  Red  Butte  runs  from  from  Sappington  to  Norris  and  then  to 
Pony.  The  Marysville  line  branches  from  the  main  line  at  Clough  Junction 
and  runs  to  Marysville,  and  the  Philipsburg  line  runs  from  Drummond  to 
Philipsburg.  The  Bitter  Root  branch  starts  from  Missoula  and  traverses 
the  fertile  valley  of  that  name  as  far  as  Grantsdale,  making  one  of  the  most 
productive  sections  of  Montana  tributary  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  Another 
important  branch  of  this  line  is  the  Coeur  d'Alene  line,  that  also  extends 
from  Missoula,  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  Spokane.  The  last 
branch  of  this  line  is  the  Montana  Union,  that  runs  from  Butte  to  Garrison. 

The  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  traverses  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  east  and  west  for  its  entire  length,  and  its  most  important  branch  is  the 
Montana  Central,  which  leaves  the  main  line  at  Havre  and  runs  southwest  to 
Great  Falls,  and  thence  in  the  same  direction  to  Helena  and  Butte.  Branch- 
ing from  Great  Falls,  the  road  has  lines  running  to  the  coal  camps  of  Sand 
Coulee,  Stockett  and  Belt,  and  to  Neihart,  the  great  silver  camp,  and  to  Baker. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  runs  from  Ogden,  Utah,  north  through  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state  to  Butte,  connecting  the  state  with  the  Union  Pacific 
system. 

The  Great  Falls  &  Canada  runs  from  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  south 
to  Great  Falls,  traversing  a  large  stock  country  and  connecting  the  railway 
systems  of  the  state  with  the  Gait  coal  mines  at  Lethbridge. 

The  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  runs  from  Anaconda  to  Butte,  and  while 
it  is  a  short  line  it  can*  show  up  more  tonnage  to  the  mile  the  year  around 
than  any  other  railroad  in  the  country.  It  hauls  the  raw  material  to  and 
the  finished  product  from  the  Anaconda  copper  smelters. 

The  Montana  railway  runs  from  Lombard  in  Gallatin  county,  to  Lead- 
boro,  where  there  are  rich  silver-lead  mines,  and  on  into  the  grazing  and 
farming  sections  in  Meagher  county,  the  temporary  terminus  now  being  Me- 
rino, or  Harlowton,  the  railroad  name.  This  line  will  no  doubt  soon  be  ex- 
tended to  Billings. 

The  Big  Horn  Southern  runs  south  from  Billings,  connecting  with  the 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River  system. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  railway  is  now  under  construction.  This  line  will 
run  from  Bozeman  east  over  the  mountains  to  the  coal  mines  near  Chestnut, 
and  south  from  Bozeman  to  the  National  Park,  opening  up  an  entirely  new 
mineral,  timber  and  agricultural  district. 
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Mines  and  Minerals  of  Montana. 


The  State  is  a  Mineral  World  in  Which  Almost  Every  Mineral  is  Found 
in  Abundance — Now  Produces  23  1-3  Per  Cent  of  the  Copper  of  the 
World  and  61  Per  Cent  of  the  Copper  of  the  United  States — Its  Gold, 
Silver  and  Lead  Product — Other  Metals — Great  Operating  Coal  Mines. 


When  one  studies  the  ptesent  mineral  product  of  Montai^a  and  then  con- 
siders that  many  of  its  minerals  are  not  being  produced  at  all  as  yet,  and  that 
Dut  the  smaller  fraction  of  the  mineral  districts  of  the  state  are  developed  and 
producing,  it  can  not  be  wondered  that  the  state  has  come  to  be  termed  "The 
Treasure  State,"  and  that  the  name  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  assertion 
of  fact.  One-half  of  the  area  of  the  state  may  be  classed  as  mineral,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  mineral  acreage 
containing  valuable  deposits  of  mineral,  that  is  now  being  worked.  New 
mines  and  new  districts  are  constantly  being  developed,  however,  and  the 
next  decade  will  witness  an  increase  in  the  mineral  production  of  Montana 
that  will  eclipse  the  record  of  any  mineral  location  on  earth. 

And  in  considering  its  great  mineral  deposits,  their  variety  and  easy  ar 
cessability,  the  important  fact  that  the  mineral  districts  have  the  most  abunn- 
ant  timber  supply,  that  beneath  the  benches  of  the  foothills  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  furnace  and  coking  coal,  and  last,  but  perhaps 
the  most  profitable  of  all  in  the  elements  of  mineral  production  and  reduction 
is  the  wonderful  abundance  of  cheaply  utilized  water  power.  These  water 
powers  range  from  that  afforded  by.  the  rapid  fall  of  the  mountain  stream  to 
the  great  volume  of  the  mighty  Missouri  as  it  falls  over  the  precioitons  cas- 
cades of  Great  Falls.  The  initial  water  power  at  Great  Falls  is  350,000  horse 
power,  and  all  of  this  can  be  utilized  with  a  comparatively  small  investment 
of  capital.  Canyon  Ferry,  a  short  distance  east  of  Helena,  has  an  extensive 
water  power,  and  there  are  others  in  the  state  of  considerable  proportions. 
But  aside  from  these  large  powers,  there  are  innumerable  mountain  streams  in 
every  mining  district  that  are  conveniently  placed  and  afford  from  a  few 
hundred  to  five-thousand  horse  power,  and  while  the  larger  powers  will,  as 
they  are  proving  in  Great  Falls,  be  the  cause  of  building  large  mineral  reduc- 
tion cities  that  will  be  founded  on  the  milling  and  smelting  plants  that  will  be 
attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  secure  any  desired  power  and  deotric  current, 
as  the  mineral  districts  are  developed,  these  water  powers  will  be  utilized  and 
will  materially  aid  in  the  net  profits  of  the  institutions  employing  them. 
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It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  article  to  devote  any  considerable  space 
to  the  separate  mining  districts  or  cities  of  the  State,  as  these  will  be  treated 
separately  and  more  satisfactorily  to  the  reader  in  articles  devoted  to  each. 
Tlie  reader,  however,  must  not  miss  the  articles  on  Great  Falls,  where  the 
largest  available  water  power  of  the  continent  is  located  and  where  they  have 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  modern  copper  reduction  and  refining  plants 
of  the  world,  a  great  silver  reduction  plant  and  many  other  similar  attrac- 
tions.   And  then  there  is  Butte,  "The  Greatest  Copper  Camp  on  Earth,"  that 


is  fully  entitled  to  the  name  as  well  as  the  reputation,  for  the  mines  there 
come  very  nearly  producing  a  quarter  of  the  copper  of  the  world,  and  Ana- 
conda with  its  greater  reduction  and  refining  works,  and  there  are  smaller 
but  important  mineral  districts  and  towns,  and  these  will  have  special  atten- 
tion called  to  them  on  other  pages  of  this  volume.  , 

In  1899.  Montana  produced  in  values  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead,  $68,- 
457,307.54,  an  increase  of  over  seventeen  million  dollars  over  the  previous 
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year.  The  copper  product  of  the  world  for  1899  was  468,463  long  tons,  or 
^y04g,3S7,i20  pounds,  and  of  this  the  United  States  produced  386,410,356 
pounds,  which  is  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  entire  product.  Of  this  copper 
Montana  produced  245,602,314  pounds,  or  23  1-3  per  cent  of  the  copper  pro- 
duct of  the  world  and  61  per  cent  of  the  copper  of  this  country.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  mineral  development  of  Montana  is  only  in 
its  infancy,  and  that  the  development  of  the  future  will  be  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  past,  and  that  the  present  mineral  output  of  the  state,  though 
reaching  away  past  a  half  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  value,  will  be  but  a 
bagatelle  of  the  output  of  the  future,  and  that  in  not  a  very  distant  future 
either. 

Hon.  Eugene  B.  Braden,  who  was  assayer  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
A^say  office  in  this  city  during  and  previous  to  the  fiscal  year  1899,  says  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  won  by  the  washing  and  milling  and  smelting 
of  the  ores  and  gravel  mined  in  Montana  during  the  year,  was  not  only  the 
largest  in  its  history,  but  that  the  increase  was  a  very  considerable  item. 

The  following  tables  give  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  each  of  the 
metals,  gold  and  silver  being  based  on  their  coinage  value,  and  copper  and 
lead  on  the  average  quotation  for  the  year. 


DesK^rlptlon 


I    Qu&ntlty.    I       Value. 


GoM,    ftne   oun<:e9   

Silver,   fine  ounces   (coining:  rate)    

Copper,  -fine  pounds,  at  S16.67  per  hundredweig>ht 
I^ead,   fine  iwunds,   at  $4.47   per  hundred weis^ht  . 

Total   


233.126.717 
16.860.754.85 
245.602,314 
20.344.760 


$4,819,156.95 

21.786,834.62 

40,941.905.74 

909.410.33 

168,457,307.64 


A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  corresponding  data  for  1898  shows 
variations  as  follows : 


MetMls. 

1898. 

1899. 

Increase. 

Qunnttty.              Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Grold.   fine  ozs   .. 
Silver,  (fine  ozs  .. 
Copper,  fine  ozs. 
Lead,  fine  ozs.  .. 

253.867.787 
14,818.661.98 
216.979.oo4 
21.403,592 

$6,247,912.91 

19,159,482.17 

26.102.616.29 

809.065.78 

233,126.717 
16,860,754.85 
246.602.314 
20.344,760 

$4,819,156.95 

21,786.834.62 

40,941.905.74 

909,410.33 

••$428,766.9^. 

2,627,362.35 

14,839,289.45 

100,354.55 

Total 

$61,319,067.15 

$68,457,307.54 

$17,138,240.39 

•  Decrease. 

The  above  is  a  gain  of  more  than  33  1-3  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the 
production  over  the  year  1898.  Except  that  of  copper  the  several  changes 
in  value  noted  above  are  those  naturally  attendant  upon  the  mining  industry. 
Owing  to  general  industrial  activity  in  1899  and  the  consequent  heavy  de- 
mand for  copper  the  high  price  that  prevailed  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was 
maintained  throughout.  This  fact,  together  with  the  increase  of  nearly  28,- 
500,000  pounds  in  the  production  of  the  metal  itself,  explains  the  enormous 
gain  of  nearly  $15,000,000  in  value  of  this  metal  alone. 

The  price  above  quoted  for  1899  ^s  that  of  electrolytic  copper.       The 
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Montana  product  is  of  this  kind.  In  former  years  this  quotation  was  not 
obtainable,  and,  necessarily,  in  computing  the  value  of  the  Montana  output 
the  selling  price  for  "lake  copper"  was  used.  This  is  higher  than  the 
price  for  electrotlytic  copper,  and  had  it  been  used  in  arriving  at  the 
value  of  the  Montana  copper  in  1899  the  gain  would  have  been  more  than 
$18,000,000  over  1898.  This  latter  figure,  therefore,  more  nearly  represents 
the  actual  value  of  the  increase  in  copper  during  the  year. 

The  amounts  of  gold  taken  from  placers  and  originating  in  milling,  cyan- 
iding,  copper,  lead,  and  smelting  ores  during  1899,  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  year,  were  as  follows : 


Ciassed  as— 

1S93. 

1S99. 

Increase  or 

Fine  Ozs.         Vnlne. 

Fine  Ozs.        1           Value. 

Decrease. 

Placer  bullion 

Mill  bullion 

Cyanides 

31,662.452 
80,590.966 
19.236.180 
51,408.020 
8.369.027 
62.602.143 

$664,520.97 

n>666.963.10 

397,626.46 

1,062,698.09 

173,003.14 

1,294,101.15 

28,827.617 
64,070.159 
38.247.583 
56,706.317 

7,815.639 
38,459.502 

$595,919.73 

1,324,447.73 

790,647.71 

1,151,551.77 

161,561.53 

795,028.48 

•$58,601.24 

♦341,515.37 

••393,021.25 

From  copper  ores   .. 

From    lead   ores    

In  smelting"  ores  

♦•88,853.68 

♦11,441.61 

♦499,072.67 

Total    

253,867.787 

$6,247,912.91 

233,126.717 

$4,819,156.95 

♦  'Decrease.  ♦♦  Increase. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  most  attractive  features  in  the  production  of  gold 
in  Montana  during  1899  were  furnished  in  the  mining  of  copper  ores  and  in 
tht*  results  achieved  by  the  cyanide  process.  Since  the  employment  of  this 
process  in  the  winning  of  gold  from  tailings  and  low-grade  ores  on  a  profit- 
able basis  in  Montana,  the  annual  returns  from  this  source  have  each  year 
been  practically  double  those  of  the  preceding  year,  until  it  now  reaches  the 
large  figure  given  above.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  ratio  of  growth  will  be 
continued  in  the  immediate  future,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  creditable 
production  already  achieved  will  be  maintained,  and  that  eventually  a  greater 
and  more  profitable  field  for  cyanide,  in  the  winning  of  gold,  will  be  opened 
in  Montana,  the  importance  and  extent  of  which  can  not  at  present  be  accur- 
ately predicted. 

The  gold  taken  from  the  cupriferous  ores,  almost  all  of  which  come  from 
the  Butte  district,  was  greater  in  quantity  during  1899  than  the  same  yield 
had  been  in  1898,  due  to  the  larger  tonnage  of  ore  mined,  and  the  consequent 
greater  production  of  the  several  precious  metals  contained. 

The  diminished  yields  of  gold  in  several  of  the  classes  of  ore  noted  are 
explainable  in  various  ways.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  gold  from  placers 
has  been  a  small  but  constant  one  for  several  years.  Because  of  the  unsettled 
conditions  existing  some  years  ago,  many  who  had  followed  quartz  mining 
turned  to  the  washing  of  gold  from  the  graves  that  abound  in  the  state.  The 
records  of  the  government  assay  office  at  Helena  show  as  a  result  that  the 
number  of  small  and  independent  producers  became  largely  increased  at  that 
time,  until  in  1896  the  maximum  of  this  class  was  reached.  Since  then, 
owing  to  the  opening  of  the  new  Alaskan  gold  fields,  and  the  improved  busi- 
ness conditions  of  the  country,  these  small  placer  miners  have  diminished, 
and  comparatively  few  of  them  were  working  in  1899. 
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The  lessened  output  of  gold  from  mills  arose  principally  in  the  district 
around  Marysville.  In  that  locality  some  of  the  mills  were  idle  throughout 
the  entire  year,  while  the  large  mills  of  the  Montana  Mining  Company,  Lim- 
ited, were  not  worked  at  full  capacity,  and  were  partially  closed  down  for 
various  intervals.  In  some  instances  the  cyanide  process  is  also  replacing 
the  stamp  mill  and  amalgamation. 

The  heaviest  decrease  in  the  amount  of  gold  from  any  of  the  classes  of 
ores  was  for  that  contained  in  the  smelting  ores.  Many  of  the  mines  of  the 
state  did  not  hold  up  to  their  excellent  showing  of  the  previous  year.  This 
was  especially  true  of  properties  in  Madison  county. 

The  detailed  origin  of  silver  in  1899,  when  compared  with  correspond- 
ing figures  for  1898,  show  the  following  results : 


Classed  as— 

1S98. 

'^99. 

Increase  or 

Fine 
Ounces. 

VaIuc. 

Fine 
Oiincfi!. 

Coining 
Value. 

Decrtahe. 

Placer  bullion  ..  .. 

Mill  bullion 

Cya-nldes 

From  cappeK  ares. 
ProTO  lead  ores  ... 
FYom  smelting  ores 

4,021.33 
1,028,619.10 
78,006.96 
9,495,911.71 
2,763,991.44 
1,448,111.46 

$5,199.24 

1,329,931.77 

100.857.47 

12,277,542.46 

3,573.645.50 

1.872.305.73 

3.592.78 
2,260,892.07 
97.684.83 
9,890.572.37 
2.504,695.24 
1,663,317.66 

$4,646.20 

3,479,133.17 

126,299.58 

12,787,810.73 

3.238.393.85 

2.150,661.99 

♦$554.04 

•♦2,149,201.40 

•♦  26,442.11 

♦♦  610.268.27 

♦335.251.65 

♦♦  278,246.26 

Total 

114.818.661. 98121 »  lfi<t  4X2  17 

16.850.754.85 

$21,786,834.62 

1 

♦  Decrease.  ♦*  Increase. 

Net  increase,   $2,627,362.36. 

This  table  presents  a  largely  increased  output  of  silver  as  having  been 
a  feature  of  the  year's  production.  The  amount  won  in  placer  workings  is 
of  no  importance,  being  small  at  best  and  varying  annually  with  the  gold  from 
the  same  source.  The  decrease  of  silver  from  lead  ores  was  due  to  the  less- 
ened extraction  of  this  product  from  the  mines  of  the  state.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  amounts  taken  from  the  products  treated  in  the  cyanide  mills  and 
from  the  copper  ores  has  the  same  explanation  as  that  already  set  forth  for 
the  increases  of  gold  from  the  same  sources.  The  large  gain  in  the  silver 
won  in  the  mills  of  the  state  was  because  of  a  renewal  of  operations  by  plants 
that  had  been. idle  for  years.  Most  important  among  these  were  those  of 
the  granite  and  bimetallic  properties  at  Philipsburg,  between  whom  a  con- 
solidation had  been  effected  in  the  interest  of  economy  in  1898,  and  a  resump- 
tion of  mining  and  milling  operations  undertaken.  It  is  to  this  work  at 
Philipsburg  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  gain  in  the  silver  output  for 
1899  is  due. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  copper  produced  in  1899  came  from  the 
larger  extraction  and  reduction  of  Butte  ores  during  the  year,  the  conditions 
at  both  mines  and  reduction  works  having  been  favorable  for  such  a  show- 
ing. A  considerable  stock  of  copper  was  also  held  in  stock  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  year  by  the  refineries.  This  was  not  shown  as  production  in 
1898,  but  having  been  marketed  in  1899,  it  is  here  treated  as  having  been  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  year. 

Copper  is  the  paramount  feature  of  the  mining  industry  in  Montana. 
More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  values  won  in  the  state  during  1899  came 
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from  the  mines  at  Butte  in  the  shape  of  gold,  silver  and  copper.  The  effect 
on  conditions,  both  local  and  general,  is  enormous.  While  the  number  who 
find  direct  employment  in  mining  and  reducing  the  copper  ores  reaches  into 
the  tens  of  thousands,  it  is  not  greater  than  those  indirectly  benefited  by  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  necessary  supplies  for  these  employes  and  for 
the  mines.  The  towns  of  Butte,  Anaconda  and  Great  Falls,  having  a  com- 
bined population  of  more  than  85,000,  exist  largely  to  minister  to  the  mining 
and  smelting  industries  connected  with  copper  mining.  But  more  important 
than  is  all  this  great  advantage  to  Montana  and  to  the  commercial  life  of  the 
country,  is  the  effect  on  the  industrial  progress  of  the  world. 

The  maintained  high  price  for  copper  throughout  1899  proves  that  the 


demand  for  this  metal  is  genuine  and  the  supply  limited  for  immediate  needs. 
This  latter  fact,  too,  is  proven  in  that  while  the  production  has  constantly  in- 
creased there  has  been  no  accumulation  of  public  stocks,  and  shows  that  the 
industrial  consumption  of  the  metal  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  produc- 
tion. Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  world's  supply  of  copper  in  1899  came  from 
Montana.  The  mines  of  this  state,  therefore,  have  made  possible  with  their 
output  of  copper  the  expansion  of  the  electrical  industry,  especially  in  installa- 
tions for  power  transmissions,  of  shipbuilding,  and  of  marine  engineering,  be- 
sides many  other  industries,  among  which  are  the  manufacture  of  structural 
materials  and  conveniences  for  domestic  and  public  use.  But  for  the  Mon- 
tana copper  to  make  the  supply  as  large  as  it  was  in  1899  the  advancement 
in  all  of  these  branches  would  have  been  delayed  and  in  some  cases  even  pro- 
hibited. 

I'he  mining  of  lead  in  Montana  continues  as  the  least  important  of  the 
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several  branches  of  mining,  the  amount  of  the  metal  secured  having  been  less 
in  1899  t^^in  for  several  years  previous. 

Beaverhead  County. — This  county  in  1899  yielded  the  following  metals : 


Description 


Quantity. 


I 


Value. 


QoW,  flne  ounces 

Silver,  fin©  ounces,   (coinage  value)    

Copper,  flne  pounds,  at  ^€.67  per  hundrei  weJigrht 
Lead,  flne  pounds,  at  ^.47  per  hundred  «\eigrht  . 

Total   


7,822.4S6 
253.262.01 
165,719 
1.038.894 


I 


$161,705.11 

327,449.87 

27,625.86 

46.43S.56 

$563,218.90 


The  above  figures  show  largely  decreased  values  from  those  of  the  output 
for  the  previous  year.  They  originated  from  the  districts  at  Glendale  and 
Bannack.  The  operations  at  the  former  place  were  chiefly  those  of  the  Hecla 
Consolidated  Mining  Company,  and  included  the  mining,  milling  and  reduc- 
tion by  smelting  of  ores.  The  extensive  operations  of  this  company  have  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  many  years  and  present  an  unbroken  record  of  profit- 
able results.  In  more  recent  years,  however,  the  ore  supply  has  been  uncer- 
tain, and  this  has  materially  curtailed  their  production. 

The  operations  at  Bannack  were  confined  principally  to  the  dredging  of 
Grasshopper  Creek  for  placer  gold.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  first  success- 
ful work  in  Montana  of  handling  gravel  by  machinery,  and  for  some  years 
now  the  several  plants  at  this  point  have  annually  taken  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gold  from  ground  that  it  had  not  been  practical  to  reach  by  the  earlier 
and  more  primitive  methods  of  washing,  Bannack*  having  been  one  of  the  first 
places  that  gold  was  discovered  and  placer  mining  commenced  in  Ihe  state. 
It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  yield  of  gold  will  come  from  the  Bannack 
dredges  in  1900.  Some  quartz  mining  is  also  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Bannack, 
the  ore  found  carrying  free  gold,  and  is  worked  in  stamp  mills. 

Broadwater  County. — The  precious  metals  taken  from  this  county  in 
1899,  were  as  follows : 


Description 


Gold,  flne  ounces 

Silver,  flne  ounces,   (coinage  valoze)   

Lead,  flne  pounds,  at  $4.47  per  {lundredweigrht 

Total   


QuanUty. 

Value. 

«  •  « 
•  • 

8.262.627 
144.948.35 
1.088,036 

$170,803.66 

187.407.96 

48.635.21 

$406,846.83 

1 

The  output  of  precious  metals  from  this  county  is  also  largely  decreased 
from  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  The  production  originated  from  all 
sections  of  the  county,  the  principal  camps  being  those  at  Winston,  Hassel, 
Radersburg  and  Diamond.  The  largest  decrease  comes  from  the  Winston 
district,  where  the  heavy  producers  of  the  previous  years  were  idle  or  were 
only  able  to  work  at  a  much  lessened  capacity.  The  development  of  the 
mines  at  this  camp,  however,  was  earnestly  prosecuted,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  conditions  at  the  East  Pacific  and  other  properties  were  believed  to  be 
most  favorable  for  an  early  return  to  the  larger  production  of  former  years. 
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The  output  from  the  Hassel  district  was  mostly  gold  bullion  from  the 
Diamond  Hill  mines.  This  property  consists  of  a  large  deposit  of  a  low-' 
grade  milling  product  carrying  gold,  and  equipped  with  a  complete  and  mod- 
ern stamp  mill.  An  insufficient  supply  of  water  for  power  to  run  the  mill 
has  greatly  interfered  with  profitable  operations  and  curtails  the  work  so 
that  it  can  only  be  carried  on  during  the  few  spring  months  when  the  water 
is  more  ample.  Should  this  obstacle  eventually  be  overcome  it  is  probable 
that  this  property  will  add  considerably  to  the  output  of  gold  in  Broadwater 
county.  The  present  location  of  the  mill  makes  fuel  for  steam  power  suffi- 
ciently expensive  to  prevent  the  low  values  contained  in  and  savable  from 
the  ores  by  milling  paying  any  margin  of  profit  above  expenses.  Consider- 
able prospecting  of  various  discoveries  about  Hassel  has  been  done,  and  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  power  problem  at  the  Diamond  Hill  mines  wrill  bring 
the  district  into  new  prominence  and  tend  to  place  some  of  these  obscure 
claims  among  the  producing  and  active  mines  of  that  section. 

The  Radersburg  district  continued  an  output  of  values  in  1899  but  little 
changed  in  quantity  and  amount  from  its  output  of  recent  years.  Although 
at  one  time  it  was  a  very  active  and  largely  producing  camp,  it  has  now  set- 
tled down  to  the  steady  and  profitable  working  of  its  older  properties,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Keating  and  Blacker  mines.  Recent  discoveries 
in  the  district  have  as  yet  been  unimportant  from  the  standpoint  of  actual 
production. 

Diamond  City  is  situated  near  Confederate  Gulch,  the  scene  of  a  very 
rich  placer  deposit  that  was  worked  extensively  in  the  earliest  days  of  Mon- 
tana mines.  From  its  gravels  about  $19,000,000  in  gold  dust  has  been  taken 
since  its  discovery.  Operations  in  1899  were  confined  to  the  re-working  of 
portions  of  the  old  ground  in  a  small  way.  A  company  of  Milwaukee  cap- 
italists control  the  greater  portion  of  the  gulch,  and  their  winnings  in  1899 
were  the  most  important  at  this  point.  Besides  the  work  done  by  this  com- 
pany, a  number  of  individuals  were  washing  for  gold,  their  gains  varying  with 
the  time  engaged  and  the  richness  of  the  ground  att^icked. 

While  the  major  part  of  the  production  of  Broadwater  County  comes 
from  the  above  four  districts,  there  are  a  number  of  other  localities  where 
work  has  been  followed  successfully.  From  the  vicinity  of  Townsend  the 
aggregate  of  placer  gold  secured  in  small  lots  by  individual  miners  was  con- 
siderable. 

Cascade  County. — The  precious  metal  contents  of  ores  mined  in  this 
county  during  1899  were  as  follows : 


Description  j    Quantity,    j       Value. 


Gold,  fine  ounces  I  2,128.526|  $44,000.54 


Silver,   fine  ounces,   (coinage   value)    |        919.723.21 

Lead,  line  pooinds,  at  14.47  per  hundred welgrht   j     3,810,679 


Total 


I 


180.086.57 
170,337.35 

1,394,424.46 


The  above  value  is  almost  double  that  of  the  1898  product,  and  shows 
that  conditions  at  Ncihart  and  Barker,  the  leading  metal-producing  districts 
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in  the  county,  are  highly  prosperous.  The  properties  at  these  camps  are 
distinctively  silver-lead  producers,  and  include  the  Broadwater,  Florence, 
Big  Seven,  and  other  well-known  mines.  The  future  is  promising  for  a  con- 
tinued large  output  of  the  abovt  metals  by  the  mines  of  Cascade  countv. 

The  city  of  Great  Falls  is  in  Cascade  county.  It  is  located  near  the  series 
of  rapids  that  have  been  formed  in  the  Missouri  river.  Because  of  the  world- 
famous  reduction  works  located  here,  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  pro 
duction  of  precious  metals  in  Montana.  The  enormous  water  power  at  this 
point  has  been  but  partially  developed  and  utilized  in  the  location  and  erection 
of  the  mammoth  copper  smelter  and  refinery  of  the  Boston  and  Montana  Con- 
solidated Copper  and  Silver  Mining  Company  and  the  Great  Falls  plant  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

The  former  treats  the  great  tonnage  of  ore  that  the  company  mines  from 
its  Butte  properties.  Many  freight  trains  are  daily  employed  to  haul  this 
ore  to  Great  Falls  for  reduction  into  pure  copper  bars.  The  distance  from 
the  mines  to  these  works  is  178  miles  through  a  mountainous  country  and 
over  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  the  heavy  and  long 
grades  and  tunnels  are  frequent.  The  expense  of  this  long  haul  is  justified 
by  the  lessened  cost  of  treatment  because  of  the  water  power  here  available 
for  the  operation  of  these  works.  In  1899  the  output  of  copper  by  this  com- 
pany was  second  in  Montana  only  to  that  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company,  and  the  activity  created  alike  for  the  laboring,  the  railroad,  and  the 
business  man  was  the  reason  of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  Great  Falls. 

The  Great  Falls  plant  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Compan)'' 
is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  general  prosperity  of  that  city.  This  is  a 
custom  smelter  for  the  purchase  and  reduction  of  ores.  At  no  time  has  its 
operations  been  greater  than  they  were  in  1899.  Because  of  the  cheap  power 
afforded  by  the  water  at  this  point  the  company  who  own  and  operate  it  find 
it  advantageous  to  smelt  at  these  works  all  products  purchased  by  them  in 
Cascade  county  and  northern  Montana,  as  well  as  a  large  percentage  of  the 
silver-lead  ores  from  the  mines  of  British  Columbia. 

Deer  Lodge  County. — Below  is  a  table  showing  the  production  of  metals 
in  this  county  during  1899 : 


Description 


Gold,  fine  ounces  

Silver,  fine  ounces,   (coinage  value)    

Copper,  fine  pounds,  at  $16.67  per  'hundredwelg'ht 

Total    


QuanUty. 


I 


Value. 


10.349.123 
4,493.37 
60.000 


$213,935.36 

5.809.60 
8,335.00 

$228,079.96 


The  above  values  are  a  heavy  decrease  from  the  amounts  credited  to  this 
county  in  past  years,  but  due  to  the  segregation  by  the  state  legislature  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  of  the  northern  portion  adjoining  the  main  range  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  wherein  was  situated  the  Bald  Butte  and  other  pro- 
ducing mines,  and  the  addition  of  it  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  Since  such 
division  the  output  from  this  territory  has  been  credited  to  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county.     But  for  this  action  of  the  legislature  the  production  would  have  been 
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quite  close  to  that  of  1898;  so  that  what  is  now  Deer  Lodge  county  main- 
tained about  the  same  production  as  in  previous  years.  The  product  consist- 
ed of  placer  gold  and  mill  bullion  from  the  district  contiguous  to  Deer  Lodge 
city  and  of  mill  bullion  from  Coloma,  Cable  and  elsewhere. 

The  city  of  Anaconda,  the  location  of  the  famous  smelters  and  refinery 
of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  is  in  Deer  Lodge  county.  These 
works  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world  and  give  employment  to  many 
hundreds.  They  were  in  full  operation  throughout  the  year.  Numerous 
improvements  in  the  plant  and  replacement  of  old  methods  by  new  were 
made  to  keep  the  works  at  their  highest  efficiency. 

The  plant  at  Anaconda  comprises  what  is  known  as  the  upper  and  lower 
works — the  converter  plant  and  the  refinery.  All  are  located  on  the  hillside 
below  and  overlooking  the  city.  Prior  to  189 1  rail  communication  between 
Butte  and  Anaconda  was  by  the  Montana  Union  railway.  Rates  being  un- 
satisfactory and  an  adjustment  not  being  accomplished,  the  Anaconda  Com- 
pany built  and  now  controls  the  Butte,  Anaconda  and  Pacific  railway  between 
its  mines  and  works,  a  distance  of  28  miles.  Owing  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  interests  of  several  of  the  Butte  mines  in  1899  ^^e  daily  tonnage  of  ore  and 
matte  passing  over  this  line  on  its  way  to  the  smelters  and  refineries  was  the 
largest  since  the  location  of  these  works  at  Anaconda. 

The  method  of  reduction  at  Anaconda  embraces  the  crushing  and  sizing 
of  the  crude  ore  with  water  concentration,  roasting  concentrates,  reduction 
of  calcined  concentrates  and  the  better  grade  of  crude  ore  in  reverberatory 
furnaces  to  copper  matte,  converting  of  copper  matte  into  "blister  coppei,' 
smelting  in  shaft  blast  furnaces  of  converter  lining  with  the  higher  grade  and 
crude  ores,  poling  or  casting,  refining  of  "blister  copper,"  and  refining  of  slimes 
of  ^old  and  silver  from  electrolytic  vats.  These  several  processes  were  dt 
scribed  in  the  Montana  report  for  1897  in  detail. 

Fergus  County. — ^The  values  won  from  ores  mined  in  this  county  during 
1899  were  in  the  following  amounts : 


I  I 

DescripUon  I    Quantity,    j      Value. 

I 


Gold,  line  ounces 

Silver,  fln^e  ounces,   (coinage  value) 

Total    


8,883.774 
6,380.64 


n83.€43.91 
6.956.78 

$(190,600.69 


Nearly  the  entire  product  of  Fergus  county  came  from  the  district  about 
Maiden,  where  the  Great  Northern  Mining  and  Developing  Company  treatea 
the  ore  from  Gilt  Edge  mine  by  the  cyanide  process,  they  having  erected  a 
plant  for  this  purpose  in  1898.  Besides  the  values  obtained  by  the  above 
company,  considerable  amounts  of  gold  were  won  by  parties  working,  on  stray 
tailings  from  the  former  milling  of  ores  from  the  Spotted  Horse  mine,  a  fa- 
mous producer  in  former  years.      Another  producer  was  the  New  Year  mine. 

Flathead  County. — The  metals  from  Flathead  County  in  1899  were  as 
follows : 
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IDescription 


Quantity. 


Value. 


I 


Gold,  fine  ounces 

Silver,  fine  ounces,   (colna^re  value)    

Lead,  fine  pounds,  at  $4.47  per  hundredweight 

Total   


802.264 
47,380.14 
1,066,199 


I 


$16,6»i.27 
61.268.16 
47.659.10 

1125,502.53 


Owine  to  the  development  work  done  at  the  mines  in  the  county  and  to 
the  abandonment  of  prospecting  mills,  and  experimental  concentrators,  with  a 
view  to  replacing  them  with  larger  and  more  economical  plants,  the  production 
as  shown  above  is  a  decrease  in  1899  from  what  was  taken  out  in  1898.  Some 
properties  were  also  in  process  of  sale  and  transfer,  during  which  time  they 
were  idle. 

The  development  of  this  county  was  commenced  shortly  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  coast  extension  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  a  few  years  ago. 
This  made  possible  the  development  of  its  mineral  wealth.  Unquestionably 
a  wide  field  for  mining  is  offered,  and  it  is  believed  that  production  will  in- 
crease as  the  properties  already  discovered  are  brought  to' proper  development 
and  equipment  under  the  intelligent  and  successful  management.  The  indus- 
try in  1899  seems  to  have  been  in  that  transitory  stage  which  has  character- 
ized all  section  of  the  State,  in  some  degree,  following  the  first  and  attempted 
workings  of  mines  after  discovery  and  prior  to  larger  and  more  profitable 
operation. 

The  recent  opening  for  settlement  of  the  ceded  strip  from  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  reservation  throws  open  additional  territory  in  this  county  to  the  pros- 
pector. It  is  believed  that  many  discoveries  of  mineral  wealth  will  be  made 
in  addition  to  those  already  known.  The  topographical  features  of  this 
newly  opened  region  are  extremely  mountainous.  The  conditions  seem  ex- 
cellent for  successful  prospecting. 

Granite  County. — The  precious  metals  won  by  placer  and  quartz  mining 
in  1899,  were  as  follows : 


Description 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Gold,  fine  ounces 

Silver,  fine  ounces,   (coinage  value) 

Total   


7.958.448 
1.989,213.53 


$164,615.72 
2,571,912.44 

$2,736,428.16 


The  above  figures  show  the  gain  in  1899  to  have  been  nearly  86  per  cent 
over  those  of  1898  and  a  gain  of  nearly  255  per  cent  over  those  of  1897.  The 
resumption  of  work  in  the  mines  and  mills  of  the  Granite  and  Bimetallir  com- 
panies at  Philipsburg  has  already  been  noted.  These  properties  are  distinct- 
ively silver  producers,  and  the  renewal  of  operations'  under  a  consolidated  man- 
agement in  1898  marked  the  revival  of  silver  mining  as  an  industry  in  Mon- 
tana.  The  above  figures  show  the  degree  of  success  that  has  attended  the 
experiment  and  Montana,  although  yielding  her  former  title  of  the  "Silver 
State*'  to  Colorado,  points  with  pride  to  the  work  done  at  Philipsburg  in  1899 
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under  legislation  and  circumstances  generally  believed  to  have  been  adverse  to 
the  profitable  operation  of  silver-  mines. 

During  1899  ^^^  Denver  and  Montana  Reduction  Company  erected  a  cyan- 
ide mill  at  Bearmouth  to  work  such  custom  ores  as  might  be  offered  for  pur- 
chase as  were  suited  to  this  process. 

Je£Ferson  County. — The  following  table  shows  the  production  from  Jef- 
ferson county  in  1899 : 


Description 


I  I 

I    Quantity.    |      Value. 

J 


Gold,  fine  ounces 

Stiver,  fln-e  ounces,   (coinage  value)   

Copper,  fine  pounds,  at  $16.67  per  !h.undredwebg-ht 

Lead,  fine  -pounds,  at  S4.47  per  hundredweight 

Total ;.. 


7  ,415.708 
887,929.36 
25.687 
1.400,880 


$153,296.29 

1.148,029.88 

4,282.02 

62,619.84 

1.968.227.53 


These  figures  show  a  decrease  from  what  had  been  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction in  1898.  The  largest  producing  mine  in  the  county  in  1899  was  the 
Elkhorn,  a  property  that  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  this  distinction,  during 
which  time  it  paid  large  dividends  to  its  owners.  The  ore  carried  its  chief 
value  in  silver  contents^  both  lead  and  gold  being  associated  with  the  silver, 
but  in  less  important  quantities.  For  several  years  the  ore  supply  has  been 
failing,  and  near  the  close  of  1899  all  that  could  be  profitably  extracted  was 
exhausted,  the  pumps  were  drawn,  and  the  mine  finally  abandoned  to  fill  with 
water.  To  many  this  passing  of  this  historic  property  from  the  list  of  Mon- 
tana producers  in  the  future,  though  inevitable  and  regretted,  recalls  its  bo- 
nanza days,  when  large  contributions  were  made  to  the  mineral  wealth  cred- 
ited to  the  state  in  the  past. 

The  showing  made  by  the  leasers  working  on  the  Golden  Sunlight  group, 
near  Whitehall,  was  creditable.  The  output  from  the  Grey  Eagle,  at  Wickes, 
a  recently  opened  property,  proves  that  it  is  likely  to  be  an  extensive  producer, 
and  in  some  measure  make  up  for  the  decrease  this  county  will  hereafter  suffer 
in  its  yield  of  metals  because  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Elkhorn. 

The  Winscott  mill,  a  property  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  county, 
was  in  steady  operation  during  the  year  and  put  forth  a  considerable  product 
of  gold  bullion. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  County. — The  production  of  metals  by  the  mines  of  this 
county  was  increased  in  1899  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Following  are 
the  figures  for  1899 : 


j 


Description                                              |    Quantity.    |       Value. 
! I 

Description  I  | 

Gold,  fine  ounces  I  62.535.6751      $1,292,727.13 

Silver,   fine  ounces,   (coinage   value)    |        203.251.90  |  262.790.33 

Lead,  fine  pounds,   at  14.47  per  hundredwelgrht    |        600.000       |  22.350.00 

I  

Total    I    I      $1,577,867.46 


I 


I 


The  output  of  gold  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  was  the  largest  of  any 
in  the  state  during  the  year.       The  gain  in  the  amounts  of  gold  and  silver 
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taken  from  ores  mined  in  this  county  in  1899  was  a  considerable  one,  anc] 
largely  arose  because  of  the  addition  by  the  state  legislature  to  the  territory 
of  'his  county  of  the  portion  that  had  been  segregated  from  Deer  Lodge  comi- 
ty. This  brought  the  Bald  Butte  mine  and  other  properties  into  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county. 

At  Marysville  the  Montana  Mining  Company  did  not  operate  their  two 
large  stamp  mills  at  full  capacity  one  or  the  other  having  been  closed  down 
at  various  times,  which  were  determined  by  the  grade  and  character  of  the  ore 
supply  mined,  the  process  being  different  in  the  separate  mills  to  accumulate 
the  varying  nature  of  the  mine  product.  The  falling  off  thus  occasioned  was 
more  than  made  up  by  this  company  at  their  cyanide  mill,  where  the  tailings 


impounded  behind  settling  dams  below  the  mills  were  treated.  The  amounts 
won  were  the  largest  since  the  working  of  the  tailings  was  first  attempted  in 
1897  and  yielded  a  handsome  profit  to  this  company, 

A  combination  stamp  and  cyanide  mill  was  also  in  operation  at  the  Bel- 
mont mine,  near  Marysville.  After  the  usual  milling  by  stamps  and  the  gath- 
ering of  values  by  amalgamation  the  tailings  were  subjected  to  an  immediate 
leaching  in  the  cyanide  solution  and  a  large  portion  of  the  remaining  values 
extracted.  The  process  resulted  in  the  saving  of  a  high  percentage  of  the 
values  and  seems  to  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

At  the  Bald  Mountain  mine,  also  near  Marysville.  a  20-stamp  mill. 
with  pans  and  settlers  for  the  additional  treatment  and  amalgamation  of  the 
ore.  was  in  operation  during  the  entire  year.      The  amount  of  the  output  from 
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this  mill  could  not  be  included  in  the  returns  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  as 
the  owner  did  not  furnish  a  statement  of  their  quantity  and  value,  and  it  is  not 
known  that  any  of  the  produce  was  sold. 

The  Bald  Butte  mine,  some  4  miles  from  Marysville,  kept  the  40-stamp 
mill  belonging  to  that  property  working  at  full  capacity  in  1899.  The  out- 
put of  metals  by  this  property  makes  it  second  in  importance  in  the  county 
only  to  the  yield  by  the  Montana  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

A  large  tonnage  of  low-grade  ore  carrying  iron  in  quantities  desirable  for 
fluxing  purposes  at  the  smelters,  and  having  lead,  silver  and  gold  in  small  val- 
ues contained  in  the  ore,  was  taken  from  the  War  Eagle  mine  at  Butler  and 
shipped  to  the  several  reduction  plants  in  the  state.  The  mining  of  this  pro- 
duct afforded  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  men  during  the  year. 

Other  districts  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  yielding  gold  bullion  from 
mills  were  those  at  Empire,  Granite  Butte,  Gould,  York  and  Unionville.  Placer 
gold  was  taken  from  the  gulches  at  Canyon  Ferry,  Helena,  York  and  Butler. 
The  Rimini  mines  continued  shipments  of  concentrating  ore  and  smelting  ore 
in  1899. 

The  plant  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  at  East  Hel- 
ena handled  the  largest  tonnage  in  1899  since  its  opening  for  the  purchase  and 
treatment  of  custom  ores,  this  product  coming  principally  from  Montana  and 
from  the  Coeur  d'Akne  district  of  Idaho.  Power  was  furnished  by  electrical 
»  transmission  from  the  dam  across  the  Missouri  river  at  Canyon  Ferry.  An 
addition  to  the  works  in  1900  is  contemplated  which  will  nearly  double  the 
present  capacity  of  these  works. 

Near  East  Helena  is  also  the  Peck  concentrator,  a  plant  that  has  been 
erected  for  the  concentration  at  small  cost  of  custom  ores  of  too  low  grade  for 
smelting.      These  works  were  operated  during  the  entire  year. 

Madison  County. — Below  is  a  table  showing  the  output  of  precious  metals 
in  Madison  county  during  1899  • 


I  I 

Description  I    Quantity.    |       Value. 


Grold,  fine  ounces  

Silver,  fine  ounces,   (coinage  value)   

Copper,  fine  pounds,  at  $16.67  per  hundred welgrht 
Lead,  fine  pounds,  at  $4.47  per  hundredweight  . 

Total   


23.708.977 
104.350.74 

40.000 
370.477 


$490,108.05 

134,198.12 

6,668.00 

16.660.32 

$648,254.49 


This  is  a  heavy  decrease  from  the  yield  in  1898,  the  value  of  the  product 
at  that  time  having  been  largely  over  $1,000,000.  This  was  due  to  the  cul- 
mination, in  1899,  of  several  unfortunate  features  connected  with  mining  in 
this  county,  some  of  which  will  be  overcome  in  1900.  The  working  of  large 
ore  bodies  recently  opened  in  the  county  and  the  sale  and  equipment  of  prop- 
erties promise  that  the  output  of  metals  will  be  heavily  increased  in  the  future 
and  that  this  advantage  will  be  a  permanent  one.  Both  placer  and  quartz 
mining  are  actively  followed  in  Madison  county.  The  principal  center  of  the 
former"  is  at  or  near  Virginia  City,  along  Alder  gulch.  This  was  discovered 
in  1863,  and  since  that  date  more  than  $90,000,000  in  gold  have  been  taken 
from  the  gravel  of  the  gulch  and  bars.     The  leading  feature  of  the  operations 
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at  this  point  in  1899  was  the  work  done  by  dredging  machines  on  the  ground 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulch.  The  present  plants  were  installed  and  first 
operated  in  1899.  The  actual  amount  of  gold  recovered  by  them  was  less 
important  than  the  actual  experience  had  with  the  work  to  be  done  and  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  and  made  available  for  future  guidance. 

Complete  preparations  have  been  made  for  carrying  on  continuous  work  in 
1900,  and  the  values  then  won  and  the  profits  realized  will  determine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  again  working  much  of  the  ground  in  the  gulch  by  these 
dredging  plants.  As  the  length  of  the  gold-bearing  gravel  in  the  gulch  is 
about  17  miles,  the  demonstration  that  this  ground  can  be  thus  profitably 
worked  will  be  most  important.  The  aggregate  amounts  recovered  in  1899 
by  the  various  companies,  individuals  and  Chinamen,  also  working  in  this 
gulch,  was  a  large  one.  Placer  mining  was  also  done  in  Norwegian,  Bivens, 
Harris,  Wisconsin,  and  other  gulches  in  the  South  Boulder  mountains.  Al- 
though Madison  county  is  a  large  territory,  and  its  surface  is  broken  by  the 
Madison,  Tobacco  Root,  Snow  Crest  and  Ruby  mountains  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, quartz  mining  is  centered  in  the  northern  section  of  the  county  in  the 
South  Boulder  and  McCarty  ranges  of  mountains.  Pony,  Richmond  Flat, 
Norris,  Red  Bluff,  Sand  Creek,  Gaylord,  Sheridan,  Twin  Bridges,  Leiterville 
and  Virginia  City  are  located  in  the  South  Boulder  range,  while  Rochester 
and  Silver  Star  are  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  McCarty  range. 

The  principal  property  working  at  Pony  in  1899  ^^s  the  Clipper  group 
of  mines,  owned  by  Elling  &  Morris*.  It  included  a  number  of  claims  lying 
some  2  miles  above  the  town,  to  which  point  the  ore  was  hauled  for  milling 
at  a  20-stamp  mill  belonging  to  the  property.  The  ore  is  free  milling,  and 
the  tailings  susceptible  of  easy  and  cheap  concentration.  The  mine  has  been 
well  opened  by  tunnels,  biit  a  long  one  run  on  the  Boss  Tweed  to  cut  the  vein 
at  a  depth  of  about  1,200  feet  was  the  feature  of  the  development  in  1899. 
Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  year  this  tunnel  encountered  the  lead  as  antici- 
pated, and  the  ore  body  from  subsequent  development  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  discoveries  ever  made  in  Montana,  and 
should  make  the  output  of  precious  metals  from  the  Pony  district  in  the  fu- 
ture a  heavy  one. 

The  Garnet  Gold  Mining  Company  of  St.  Louis  own  a  mine  near  Pony, 
on  which  a  stamp  mill  was  erected  in  1898.  The  output  of  values  from  this 
property  has  since  been  greatly  increased. 

The  Monitor  and  Revenue  mines  on  Richmond  Flat  did  not  furnish  the 
tonnage  of  ore  that  characterized  their  work  in  former  years,  and  the  loss  in 
the  total  production  to  this  county  was  considerable.  The  litigation  threat- 
ened between  these  companies  was  avoided  by  the  consolidation  of  the  prop- 
erties under  a  single  ownership,  and  in  the  future  it  is  probable  that  a  return 
will  be  made  to  the  heavier  yield  of  ore  formerly  extracted.  One  of  these 
properties  is  the  Madisonian  mine,  whose  sale  to  Chicago  capitalists  for  a  large 
sum  is  announced,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  mine  had  been  made, 
and  a  test  of  the  ores  by  the  cyanide  plant  erected  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
ore  bodies  in  this  property  are  reported  to  be  large,  and  the  mill  is  to  be  erect- 
ed sufficiently  large  to  handle  the  ore  from  the  property. 
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Xorris  and  Red  Bluff  are  the  center  of  a  region  in  which  numerous  dis- 
coveries have  been  made,  and  from  which  small  shipments  were  taken  in  1899, 
At  Sand  Creek  prospecting  was  active  and  some  ore  was  taken  out.  A  small 
amount  of  bullion  was  made  at  the  Chile  mill  from  ores  extracted  at  that 
mine. 

In  1898  the  May  Flower  group  near  Gaylord  was  the  largest  producing 
property  in  the  county.  The  mine  product  is  a  high-grade  ore,  carrying  the 
heaviest  value  in  gold,  and  is  sent  for  treatment  to  the  smelter.  Although 
the  output  from  these  mines  was  diminished  in  1899,  it  was  nevertheless  the 
greatest  value  of  any  of  the  Madison  county  properties. 

The  fear  entertained  for  some  time  that  the  mammoth  smelter  built  by  the 


Parrott  Mining  Company  at  Gayiord  for  treating  the  copper  ores  from  the 
Butte  mines  would  be  indefinitely  abandoned  grew  into  a  settled  conviction 
in  1899.  This  plant  was  idle  during  the  entire  year.  The  Leiter  mine  a 
Leiterville  was  closed  during  the  most  of  the  year.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Sheridan  some  ore  in  small  lots  was  taken  out  for  shipment ;  the  values  oi 
these  have  been  inconsiderable.  Some  mining  was  done  near  Twin  Bridges, 
The  lead  smelter  at  that  point  after  having  been  remodeled,  was  put  into  com 
mission,  but  the  results  were  unsatisfactory  and  it  has  again  been  closed.  Vir- 
gnia  City  is  in  Alder  gulch,  and  the  center  of  the  placer  mining  done  in  that 
section.  The  Kennett  mine  is  also  near  this  place,  and  after  having  recently 
been  equipped  with  a  new  stamp  mill  was  closed  down  and  remained  idle 
throughout  the  year. 
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Meaghef  County. — The  values  recovered  from  ores  mined  in  this  county 
during  1899  were  contained  in  the  product  shipped  from  the  mines  at  Castle 
and  vicinity.      These  values  are  as  follows : 


Description 


I 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Gold,  fine  ounces  

Silver,  fine  ounces,   (coinage  value)    

Lead,  flne  pounds,  at  $4.47  per  hundredweight    


242.857 
150.020.96 
3.000.000   - 


Total 


I 


15.020.80 
193, 906. 36 
223.500.00 

$422,486.66 


Missoula  County. — The  precious  metals  won  in  this  county  during  189Q 
came  from  placer  mines.      Their  value  was  as  follows : 


Description 


Gold,  flne  ounces 

Silver,  flne  ounces,   (coinage  value) 

Total    


Value. 


$66,846.44 
130.53 

$66,975.97 


Park  County. — The  returns  from  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  by  the 
mines  in  this  county  in  1899  were  as  follows : 


Description 

r 

1 
1 

1 

Ouantity. 

Value. 

Gold,  flne  ounces  . . 

1 
1 

■ 

5.883.176 

458.72 

1 

$121,616.04 

Silver,  flne  ounces. 

(coinage  value)    

....I 

1 

I 

593.09 

Total    

f         $122,209.13 

Nearly  all.  of  the  above  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Gardner,  the  region 
tributary  to  the  Boulder  river  and  the  placers  near  Emigrant  Peak. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Gardner  the  leading  operations  were  those  at  Bear 
gulch  and  Crevasse  mountain.  At  the  former  place  the  Bear  Gulch  Mining 
Company  was  engaged  in  preparing  their  property  for  a  large  future  produc- 
tion by  the  development  of  the  mine,  the  completion  of  a  mill,  and  the  erection 
*  of  suitable  quarters  for  employes.  Since  the  commencement  of  milling  opera- 
tions their  output  of  gold  has  been  considerable.  Other  companies  have  ac- 
quired property  in  this  camp,  and  some  gold  came  from  their  operations  in 
1899.  The  activity  at  this  place  has  restored  Park  county  to  the  list  of  pro- 
ducing counties  in  Montana,  it  having  at  one  time  previously  _yi elded  consid- 
erable gold.       For  some  years  last  past  the  output  has  been  small. 

The  mines  in  the  Boulder  district  did  not  produce  largely  in  1899,  while 
the  yield  from  the  neighborhood  of  Emigrant  Peak  was  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  placer  gold. 

Silver  Bow  County. — For  many  years  the  output  of  precious  metals  of 
this  county  has  been  the  largest  in  the  state.  The  quantities  and  values  in 
1899,  were  as  foUow^s : 
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Description 


Quantity 


Value. 


GoM,  fine  ounces 62,038.377 

Stiver,  fine  ounces,   (coina^re  vaUoie)   |     9,855,831.97 

Copper,  fine  pounds,  at  116.67  per  Hiundred  wei<grht |  246,245,908 


Total 


n.282,447.08 
12,742.893.88 
40,882,392.86 

154,907.833.82 


The  production  of  the  Butte  mines  dates  from  1882.  The  following  table 
shows  the  output  to  have  been  more  than  $475,000,000  during  the  past  eight- 
een years: 


Tear. 


1882  

1883  

1884 

1886  

1886  

1887  

1888 

1889  

1890 

1891  

1892  

1893 

1894 

1895  

1896  

1897 

1898 t 

1899  

Total  


Gold. 


Silver. 


I 


Oopper; 


1 

Fine  ounces. 

Fine  oxinces. 

1   (Fine  lbs. 

12.093  J60i 

2.699.296.38 

9,068,284 

14.560.876 

3.480.468.75 

24,664.346 

21,776.006 

4.481,180.36 

43.093,054 

13.838.297 

4.126.bn.60 

67.797.864 

31.223  460 

5.924.180.38 

57.611.486 

48,175.743 

6.968.822.92 

78.700.000 

44.320.'O62 

8.276,768.87 

98.604.0eO 

31.652.325 

6.560.038.76 

104.589.000 

25.704.730 

7,500.000.00 

112,700.000 

29.396.366 

7.985,089.77 

112.383.420 

36.222.660 

8.311.130.82 

158.413.284 

33.807.877 

6.668.730.16 

159.876.499 

36.768.015 

7.561.124.46 

186.194,386 

41,473.363 

10.051.760.52 

197.190.669 

69.816.766 

11.120.731.78 

228.886.962 

64.198.037 

10,710.815.46 

236.826,697 

56.343.589 

8.996.556.01 

216,648.077 

62.038.377 

9.856,831.97 

1  

131.268.203.95 

246.246.908 

652.368.167 

2.337.382.824 

I 


Figuring  the  gold  and  silver  at  their  coinage  values,  and  copper  at  I2j4 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  average  price  for  copper  dur- 
ing the  above  period,  the  value  of  the  total  output  of  these  three  metals  in  Sil- 
ver Bow  county  has  been : 

Gold $13,485,644.80 

Silver -. . .  169,720,506. 11 

Copper 292,172,583.20 

Total $475,379,003.91 

These  enormous  values  have  practically  originated  at  Butte,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  production  having  been  restricted  to  a  small  area,  not  exceed- 
ing 2  square  miles  in  extent.  The  mines  are  in  the  Granite  mountain,  just 
above  the  city,  and  have  made  Butte  the  most  busy  and  prosperous  place  of 
equal  population  in  the  world.  Its  commercial  importance,  as  the  outgrowth 
of  its  mining  activity,  was  such  that  ten  years  ago  the  three  greatest  trans- 
continental railway  systems  of  the  United  States  were  attracted  to  its  gates, 
and  sought  to  share  in  the  great  traffic  here  centered. 

Butte  was  first  settled  in  1864.  This  was  due  to  the  discovery  of  placer 
gold  in  Missoula  gulch,  now  a  part  of  the  city.  The  output  and  importance 
of  these  placers  was  duplicated  elsewhere  in  neighboring  camps  of  the  state, 
now  forgotten,  where  the  ground  was  richer  and  conditions  more  favorable. 
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If  the  local  history  of  Butte  had  been  uneventful  prior  to  the  exhaustion  of  its 
gold-bearing  gravel,  the  discovery  and  working  of  the  silver-bearing  ledges 
on  the  hill  afterwards  brought  little  or  no  increased  importance  to  the  camp. 
The  most  interesting  fact  of  this  second  period  was  the  one  that  brought  the 
camp  into  its  present  prominence.  The  Anaconda  mine,  and  others  of  the 
great  properties  of  to-day,  as  well,  were  brought,  developed,  and  worked  in 
the  fullest  confidence  that  the  contained  silver  values  constituted  their  great- 
est worth.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate,  and  no  imagination  so  wild  as  to 
guess  that  at  a  comparatively  slight  depth  the  greatest  deposits  of  copper 
yet  known  to  the  world  were  to  be  found. 

The  year  1882  marks  the  discovery  and  opening  of  the  Anaconda  as  the 
first  copper  mine  at  Butte.  At  that  time  the  dark  red  and  brown  quartz,  then 
being  developed  for  its  gold  and  silver,  carried  only  traces  of  native  copper 
or  very  limited  appearances  of  the  oxide.  While  preparing  to  mill  this  ore 
the  main  shaft  on  the  Anaconda  was  driven  downward  until  it  suddenly  en- 
tered the  rich  copper  ledge,  now  famous  throughout  the  world,  at  a  depth  of 
about  300  feet.  This  led  to  other  and  similar  discoveries  in  the  camp  imme- 
diately. 

Previous  to  1882  an  average  of  80  per  cent  of  all  the  copper  produced  in 
the  United  States  came  from  the  mines  bordering  Lake  Superior.  In  the 
following  year,  1883,  the  Lake  Superior  region  produced  51.6  per  cent,  Arizona 
27.  per  cent,  and  Butte  21.4  per  cent  of  the  domestic  copper.  The  percent- 
age of  the  Butte  output  continued  to  increase  steadily,  and  in  1887  it  became 
greater  than  the  yield  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines.  This  lead  has  ever 
since  been  advanced  until  1898,  when  60  per  cent  of  all  the  world's  copper  was 
supplied  by  the  United  States,  Butte  furnishing  41  per  cent,  Lake  Superior  30 
per  cent,  and  Arizona  21  per  cent  of  all  the  domestic  production.  Thus  Butte 
furnishes  a  quarter  of  the  copper  product  of  the  world,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  is  the  output  of  a  single  company,  the  Anaconda. 

Most*  of  the  mines  that  at  present  furnish  the  principal  wealth  of  this 
district  are  situated  at  the  head  of  Dublin  Gulch.  The  mountain  spur  lying 
between  this  gulch  and  Silver  Bow  Valley  is  called  Anaconda  Hill,  from  the 
mine  of  that  name.  The  region  is  characterized  by  gently  rounded  topograph- 
ical forms  and  a  general  barrenness  of  aspect.  This  latter  is  due  largely  to 
the  cutting  of  timber  for  mine  use  following  the  first  workings,  and  to  the  sul- 
phur-laden fumes  from  the  smelting  works  since  preventing  a  renewal  of  vege- 
tation. The  principal  mines  of  the  Anaconda  company  lie  east  of  Main  street 
and  south  of  the  portion  of  Butte  known  as  Centerville.  Approximately  they 
form  a  horseshoe,  with  the  open  heel  toward  Main  street,  or  to  the  west.  On 
the  north  arm  of  this,  and  lying  along  the  Syndicate  lode,  are  the  Mountain 
Consolidated,  Green  Mountain,  Diamond  and  Wake-Up-Jim  mines.  The  Bell, 
High  Ore  and  Modoc  are  on  the  Bell-Modoc  lode  or  system  of  veins  and  form 
the  curve  at  the  toe  of  the  shoe  to  connect  the  two  arms.  On  the  south  arm 
is  the  famous  Anaconda  lode,  lying  along  which  are  the  St.  Lawrence,  Never 

Sweat  and  Anaconda  mines. 

Besides  these  claims  are  many  others  at  Butte  owned  by  the  Anaconda 
Company,  some  of  which,  in  point  of  production,  rank  closely  with  those  al- 
ready named,  while  others  are  but  partially  developed  and  worked  as  yet.    The 
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ground  of  the  Boston  and  Montana  Consolidated  Copper  and  Silver  Mining 
Company  is  east  of  and  along  the  continuation  of  the  Anaconda  lode.  Besides 
the  Mountain  View  and  other  mines  on  the  Anaconda  lode,  this  company  owns 
a  number  of  claims  in  the  same  vicinity.  From  these  properties  is  taken  the 
great  tonnage  of  ore  that  goes  for  treatment  to  the  Great  Falls  plant,  belong- 
ing to  this  company.  The  ground  of  the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Company 
adjoins  that  of  the  Anaconda  and  Boston  and  Montana  companies.  From 
the  mine  of  this  company  is  taken  the  ore  that  supplies  their  smelter  at  Mea- 
derville.  Immediately  south  of  the  Anaconda  lode,  and  parallel  with  it,  are 
the  Parrot,  Colusa  Parrot,  and  other  mines,  while  to  the  southwest  of  the  syn- 
dicate lode  is  the  Gagnon. 


There  are  many  claims  at  Butte  besides  the  properties  already  enumer 
ated ;  of  all,  however,  the  Anaconda  lode  is  the  greatest  and  most  important 
ore  producer.  It  has  been  opened  and  traced  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile.  In  the  ground  of  the  Anaconda  company  the  lode  consists  of  one  broad 
ledge  of  ore  with  smaller  and  parallel  veins  that  joint  the  main  ledge.  The 
strike  is  from  a  few  degrees  north  to  alomst  a  15  degrees  south  of  cast.  The 
dip  in  the  Anaconda  mine  is  almost  vertical  for  400  feet,  when  it  changes  and 
varies  from  60  degrees  to  70  degrees  south.  The  width  is  not  uniform.  The 
Never  Sweat  mine  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  lode:  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
parallel  veins,  rarely  exceeding  15  feet  in  width,  with  spurs  about  5  feet  wide. 
In  the  Anaconda  mine  the  main  vein  is  from  25  feet  to  40  feet  in  width,  de- 
creasing to  5  feet  as  it  trr.vels  eastward  through  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the 
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Mountain  View  mine,  although  in  places  on  the  1,300-foot  level  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  it  is  50  feet  wide. 

The  syndicate  lode  has  been  opened  continuously  by  underground  work- 
ings for  a  distance  of  5,500  feet.  The  general  direction  of  the  strike  is  from 
north  65  degrees  east  to  south  80  degrees  east.  The  dip  averages  65  de- 
grees south.  This  lode  is  notable  because  of  its  wide  ore-bearing  zone,  which 
is  often  from  40  feet  to  100  feet  wide,  both  near  the  surface  and  in  depth,  al- 
though at  intermediate  points  it  may  decrease  to  5  feet.  The  syndicate  lode 
has  forks  and  spurs  along  it,  so  that  the  vein  is  sometimes  double  and  some- 
times divided  into  parallel  veins. 

The  veins  in  the  Bell-Modoc  system,  Ground  Squirrel,  Ramsdell-Parrot, 
and  others  of  the  Butte  mines,  though  varying  in  details,  have  many  of  the 
general  features  of  the  Anaconda  and  syndicate  lodes. 

The  scene,  on  the  Anaconda  Hill  is  ever  a  busy  one.  Both  surface  and 
underground  workings  at  all  the  properties  are  most  comprehensive.  Center- 
ed about  the  shafts  are  mammoth  structures  for  housing  the  gigantic  hoisting 
engines,  air  compressors  and  steam  generating  plants.  Near  by  are  the  car- 
penter and  machine  shops,  where  the  mining  timbers  are  framed  and  the  ma- 
chinery repaired  or  rebuilt.  Electric  generating  stations,  ore  bins,  waste 
dumps,  and  railro'ads  are  also  much  in  evidence.  The  great  warehouses  and 
yards  are  filled  with  immense  quantities  of  mine  supplies  of  every  descrip- 
tion, whose  value  reaches  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  At  the 
Anaconda  properties  in  1898  the  machinery  for  new  installations  and  replace- 
ments of  old  cost  $461,612;  timbers,  $429,886;  the  candles,  $41,761 ;  fuel  $207,- 
861;  labor,  $3,376,502;  oil,  $16,976;  powder,  $147,296;  tools  $37,427;  fuse  and 
caps,  $27,004. 

The  High  Ore  mine  has  the  finest  general  equipment  of  any  on  the  copper 
hill.  The  boiler  power  is  furnished  by  two  sets  of  boilers,  known  as  the  old  and 
new  plant.  The  old  plant  consists  of  seven  sets,  fourteen  boilers  in  all.  Of 
these,  twelve  are  of  80  horse-power  each,  and  two  are  of  60  horse-power  each. 
The  new  plant  has  six  boilers  of  the  Scotch  marine  type,  each  of  140  horse- 
power, making  an  aggregate  of  1,920  horse-power  at  the  High  Ore  plant  as 
cigainst  1,750  at  the  Never  Sweat,  the  next  in  power.  Both  the  old  and  new 
boiler  plants  are  connected  by  a  brick  flue  100  feet  long,  8  feet  high,  and  6  feet 
wide,  with  a  new  steel  stack  150  feet  high  and  8  feet  9  inches  in  diameter, 
weighing  64,000  pounds. 

The  hoisting  engine  at  the  High  Ore,  though  ample  for  all  requirements, 
is  not  equal  to  those  at  the  Never  Sweat  and  Mountain  Consolidated  mines, 
but  identical  with  the  ones  in  use  at  the  Anaconda  and  St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
a  double  Poppett  valve  engine  of  25-horse-power  capacity,  with  cylinders  30 
mches  by  72  inches.  The  flat  woven-wire  steel  cables  from  the  winding 
drams  pass  over  the  sheaves  of  a  steel  gallow^s  frame  100  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, to  raise  and  lower  the  cages  used  in  the  hoisting  of  ores  from  the  var- 
ious level^. 

The  following  statistical  tables  of  Montana  production  showing  the  quan- 
tity and  values  of  the  various  metals,  their  origin  by  counties,  and  from  the 
several  classes  of  ores,  together  with  the  final  disposition  of  the  ores  and  bul- 
lion as  to  sale  and  treatment,  have  been  assembled  from  confidential  returns 
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furnished  by  the  producers.  These  totals  have  been  verified  by  comparison 
with  those  made  from  figures  and  data  given  by  the  United  States  mint  and 
assay  offices  and  the  smelters  and  refineries  that  handled  the  M'^^tana  pro- 
duct. 

DEPOSITS  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AQ&AY  OFFICE,  HELENA,  MONTANA, 

DURTNO  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1899. 


County 


Gold 


SUndard 
ounces 


Value 


Sliver 


Standard 
ounces 


Cum- 

merclal 
value 


Total  valur 


Beaverhead 

Broadwater   

Cascade  

Choteau 

Deer  Liodg«  

Fergus  

Flathead   

Granite  

Jefferson  

Lie  wis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

Ravalli    

Silver  Bow  


Total  Montana 


Idaho  14,296.165 

Oreeron   411.616 

Washlngrton  608.393 

Alaska 97.815 

Northweirt  Territory 3,599.154 

British  Columibla |  10,734.810 

Ontario  |       106.174 

Jewelry  66.899 


1,087.392 

3.779.406 

10.69b 

15.063 

8,610.137 

66.882 

246.036 

2,564.676 

2.736.675 

31,996.177 

8,862.409 

168.730 

3.065.442 

3,104.988 

690.839 

2.067.688 


69.029.925 


Total  I  29,820.016 


Orand  Total  I  98.849.941 

I 


$20,230.61 

70.314.47 

197.18 

280.06 

ie0,188.49[ 

1,226.70 

4,668.77 

47,628.79 

60,894.36 

696,277.64 

164,696.89 

2.963.13 

66.846.39 

67,7€7.18 

12.862.79 

30,466.69 


68.W 

399.01 

3.41 

.67 

1,326.97. 

10.71 

40.61 

670.96 

437.12 

16,109.70 

2.203.97 

12.07 

112.18 

466.67 

47.30 

601.81 


134.68 

204.43 

1.71 

.34 

671.22 

6.62 

21.36 

289.20 

224.29 

8,182.66 

1.134.62 

6.26 

68.84 

241.>6B 

24.66 

258.68 


1,284,276.88     22,309.66|    11.359.77 


265,966.22 

1 
2.409.07 

7,667.97 

91.71 

9,468.46 

124.48 

1.819.81 

9.74 

66.960.99 

961.81 

199,717.35 

6,363.12 

1.975.33 

13.07 

1,244.63 

15.09 

864.790.76 

8,978.09 

1,232.78 

46.89 

63.89 

6.16 

483.43 

2,761.03 

6.54 

7.66 


4.696.28 


S20.265.03 

70.618.90 

198.84 

280.40 

160,869.71 

1,231.22 

4,680.13 

47,817.99 

61,118.64 

603,400.09 

166,830.51 

2,969.38 

66,904.23 

68,006.87 

12,877.44 

38,726.27 

1,296.636.66 

267.189.00 

7.708.86 

9.622.86 

1.824.97 

67.444.42 

202,468.38 
1.981.87 
1.262.19 

659.387.04 


1.839.067.641    31,287.76]    16.966.05|  1.866.023.69 

I  I 


PRODUCTION  OF  COLD  AND  SILVER  IN  MONTANA  DURING  THE  CALEN- 
DAR TEAR  1899. 


Summary  by  counties 


Gold 


Fine 
ounces 


Silver 


Fine 
ounces 


Coinage 
Value 


Total  value 


Beaverhead  

Broadwater 

Cascade 

Choteau 

Deer  Lodge  

Fergus  

Flathead 

Granite   

Jefferson    

Lewis  and  Clarke  

Madison  

Meag-her    

Missoula  

Park   

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  

Returns  from  custom  smelters, 
mints,  and  assay  offlces  im- 
possible to  classify  by  coun- 
ties   

Total    


7.822.486 

8.^2.627 

2.128.626 

13.548 

10.349.123 

8,883.774 

802.264 

7.958.448 

7.415.70S 

62.535.675 

23.708.977 

242.857 

2.749. 89S 

5,883.176 

S41.755 

62,038.377 


21.489.499 
233,126.717 


161.705.11 
170.803.66 

44.000.64 

280.06 

213.936.36 

183,643.91 

16.584.27 

164.515.72 

153.296.29 

1,292,727.13 

490,108.06 

5,020.30| 

56.846.44 
121,616.04 

17.400.62 
1,282.447.06 


444.227.37 


263.262.01 

144.948.35 

912.723.21 

.60 

4.493.37 

6.380.64 

47,380.14 

1,989,213.63 

887,929.36 

203,261.90 

104,360.74 

160,020.861 

100.96 

468.72 

96.67 

9,865,831.97 


2,291.312.82 


$327,449.87 

187,407.96 

1,180.086.67 

.78 

6,809.60 

6.966.  /8 

61.269.16 

2,671,912.44 

1.148.029.88 

262.790.33 

134.918.12 

193.966.361 

130.53 

693.09 

123.69 

12,742,893.88 


$489,164.98 

366,2U.62 

1.224,087.U 

280.84 

219.744.96 

190.600.69 

77.843.43 

2.736.428.16 

1.301,326.17 

1,566.517.46 

626.026.17 

198  986.66 

66.975.97 

122.209.13 

17.624.81 

14,026.340.96 


2,962.505.48;  3.406.732.86 


4.819.156. 95. 16.860,754. 85;21.786,834.62i26,605,991. 47 
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BULLION    OP    MONTANA    PRODUCTION     DEPOSITED     AT     THE     UNITED 
STATES  ASSAY  OFFICE,   HELENA     MONTANA,      DURING 

THE  CALENDAR   YEAR  ISM. 


Origin 


Gold 


Standard 
ounces 


Value 


Silver 


Standard 
ounces 


Cuui  • 

mercial 

Value 


Total  value 


Placer  gold 
Mill  bullion 

Total  ... 


21.921.836 


^407,847.62 


47.108.090'    876.429.26 


69,029.926 


1,284.276.88 


3.143.57 
19,166.09 


22,309.66 


11.614.10 
9,745.67 


11,359.77 


1409,461.72 
886,174.93 

1,296.636.66 


BULLION    OF     MONTANA     PRODUCTION    DEPOSITED    AT    THE    UNITED 
STATES   MINTS   AND   ASSAY  OFFICES  (DURTNG  THE  CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR    1899. 


Institution 


Gold 


Standard 
ounces 


Value 


Silver 


Standard 
ounces 


Coining 
value 


ToUl  value 


Mints. 

Denver    

Phl>ladelpihia 

San  Francisco  

Assay  Offices. 

Boise    

Helena  

New  York   

Total   


246.076 

1,932.765 

26.186 


6.294.404 
69,029,926 
66.427.471 


142,966.827 


14,678.16 

36,968.42 

487.18 


117,106.19 
1.284.276.88 
1.217,266.27 


2,669,661.10 


24.84 

8.865.78 

3.43 


448.68 

22,309.66 

869.970.75 


889,622.63 


128.32 

4,496.35 

3.98 


622.10 

26.960.33 

1.000,693.22 


1,031.706.30 


14.606.48 

40,466.77 

491.16 


117,627.29 
1.310.237.21 
2,217.948.49 

3,691.367.40 


PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  MONTANA    (ORIGIN    DETAILED) 

DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1899. 


Origin 


Gold 


Fine 
ounces 


Value 


Silver 


Fine 
ounces 


Coining 
value 


Total  value 


Placer  bullion    ......    ..    ....... 

Mill   bullion   

Cyanide  mill  bullion 

In  copper  ores 

In  lead  ores 

In  dry  ores  and   concentrates, 
classed   as  smelting   ores.... 


28,827.617 
64.070.169 
38.247.683 
55.706.317 
7,816.539 

38,469.602 


Total   I    233.126.717 

I 


9696.919.731        3,692.78 

1,324,447.73  2,690.892.07 

790.647.71        97,684.83 


K646.20 

3.479,133.17 
126,299.68 


1.151.651.771  9,890.672.37112.787,810.73 


161,661.63 
795.028.48 


2,604.695.24 
1,663,317.66 


4,819,156.9516.860.754.86 

I 


3.238,393.85 
2.150.651.99 


21.786.834.62 


$600,564.93 

4.803,680.90 

916,947.29 

131939,362.60 

3,399,965.38 

2,945.580.47 

26,606.991.47 


ORDK3HN  BY  PERCENTAGES  OF  THE  PRODUCTION   OF  GOLD  AND   SILVER 
IN  MONTANA  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1899. 


Origin 


Percentage 

Percentage 

gold 

silver 

12.37 

0.03 

27.50 

15.92 

16.37 

.60 

23.90 

58.70 

3.36 

14.87 

16.50 

9.88 

Placer  bullion  

Mfll  bullion  

Cyanide  mill  bullion 

Copper  ores 

Lead  ores  

Dry  ores  

Total  


100. 00| 


100.00 
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PRODUCTION  OF  COPPER  AND  HEAD  IN  MONTANA  DURING  THE  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1899. 


^Summary  .by  Counties. 


I  1 

I  Copper.    I     l«ead. 


Beaverhead  

Broadwater 

CascSL&e   ^ 

Deer  Ltodge 

(Flathead   

Grranite 

Jefferson  ...: 

Madison 

Mea«rher   .' 

Miesoula  

RavalH  

Silver  Bow 

Ctistom  smelters  in  addition  to  the  above,  not  possible  to  distri- 
bute to  counties 

Total  production 


Fine  lbs. 
165,719 


50,000 


76.000 
26,687 
40,000 


246,246.908 


246,602,314 


"Pine  lbs. 
1.038.894 
1,088.036 
3,810,679 

1.066,199 

1,400.880 
370.477 

6.000.000 

260.000 

360.000 

20,000 

6.149,686 

20.344. 750 


DISPOSITION  OF  tGODD  AND  SILVER  OF  MONTANA  PROOUCTION  DUhING 

THE   CALENDAR   TEAR  1899. 


Disposition 


Deposited  at  the  United  States 
mints  and  assay  afflces 

Shipped  to  custom  smelters 
and   refineries   by  producers. 


Total 


Gold 


Fine 
ounces 


Value 


.Silver 


Fine 
ounces 


Colninfp 
value 


Toul  value 


128.661.144 
104.465.673 


233.128.717 


2,669.661.10r     797.960.37^1 
2,159.495.85116,062,794.48 


4,819.166.d&|16,850. 764.85 
I 


I 


,031.706.301(3.691.367.40 

I 
20.756.128.22i22.914.624.07 


21.786,834.52126.605.991.47 


TOTAL   PRODUCTION   OF  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  MONTANA  DURING  THE 

CALENDAR  YEAR   1899.  • 


Description. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


G-old,  fine  ounces   

Silver,    fine  ounces,    (colnagpe  value)    

Copper,  fine  pounds,  at  $16.67  per  hundredweight. 
Lead,  fine  pounds,  at  $4.47  per  hundredweight.. 


Total 


233,126.7171 

16.850.754.85  | 

245.602,314        j 

20.344,750        I 


$4,819,156.95 

21.786.834.52 

40.941,905.74 

909,410.33 

$68,457,307.54 
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PRODUCTION  OP  OOLD,  SILVER,  COPPER   AND   LEAD   IN   THE  STATE   OF 
MONTANA  FROM  THE   YEAR  1862   TO  1899,    INCLUiSI'VE. 


Year. 


Gold.     I    Silver.*  |       Copper.    [     Lead.    |   Totals.   |Increase 


1862  to  18S1,  inchislve. . 

1882 

1883 

AoOv  ■•••   ••••  •■••  ••■••• 


$200,000,0001 
2,5d0,0u«> 
1,800.000 
2,170,000 


1886  3,400,000 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
18S0 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


4.422,000 
5,978,536 
4.200,253 
3,600.000 
3.300,000 
2.890,000 
2,891.386 
3.676.000 
3,651.410 
4,327.040 
4.380,671 
4.496,431 
5,247,913 
4.819,157 


Total 


....  |$a67.600,797  $313,979,710 


$11,000,000 
4,i7O,O0O 
6,000.000 
7,000.000 
11.500.000 
13.849.000 
17.817,648 
15,790,736 
19,393.939 
20,363.636 
20,139,394 
22.432,323 
21.858.780 
16.575.468 
22,886,992 
20.324.877 
21.730,710 
19.159.482 
21.786.836 


$1,539,860 

3.452.960 

5.386.500 

6.779.800 

5,761,200 

8,853,760 

15,103.946 

13,334.970 

16,656,437 

14,377,336 

19.105,464 

16,630,968 

17,233.718 

21,U4,8e9 

26,366.541. 

26.796,916 

26.102.616 

40.941,906 


$226,424 
246,326 
274,350 
494,132 
607,662 
569,160 
436.975 
675.392 

1.229.027 
990,035 
964.089 
730,661 
764.360 
670.010 
928,619 
809,066 
909.410 


284.531.746     11.635.57S   877.647,831 


$211,000,000 
8,459,860 
11,479.384 
14.802.826 
21.954,150 
24.526.332 
33,257,496 
35.664.095 
36,685,884 
40.995.465 
38,635.757 
45.419,208 
43.029.827 
38.191.137 
49.083.261 
60.732.099 
53,964.676 
51.319.067 
68.457,308 


Per  cent. 


37% 

31 

50 

12 

35V4 

7% 

3 

11% 
♦•*5% 

18 

•*•  5 

••♦11 

28% 

3% 

6 

•••5 

33 


•  Coinlngr  rate. 
Decrease. 


••  Uo  annual  compilations  were  made  prior  to  1881. 


THE  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  1900. 

The  estimate  of  the  mineral  output  of  the  state  for  1900  is  $68,723,160, 
being  an  increase  over  1899  of  $278,753.  Copper  shows  an  increase  of  10  mil- 
lion pounds  and  gold  of  $141,000.      The  total  products  for  igoo  are  as  follows : 

Copper  pounds 266,000,000  $41,246,250 

Silver  ounces 16,750,000  21,607,500 

Gold,  ounces  248,000  4,960,000 

Lead,   pounds 20.000,000  909,410 

Total $68,723,160 

Mr.  Braden  gives  the  following  as  the  production  of  metals  for  1898,  the 
previous  year : 

PIW>DUCTION  OP  GOLI>  AND  SrUVER  IN  MONTANA  I>URTNG  THE  CAI*j3N- 

DAR  YEAR  8198. 


Summary  by  Counties 


Beaverhead   

'Broadwater 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Deer  Dodge  

Feiirus   

Flathead   

Granite 

Jefferson    

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison   ..T 

Meagher 

Missoula  

Park   ...y 

Ravalli    

Silver    Bow    

Teton 

Re  turns  from  custom  smelters, 
mints  and  assay  offices.  Im- 
possible to  classify  by  coun- 
ties   

Total 


silver 


9,591.674 

10,552.021 

52.940 

1,008. 5G3 

82.206 

23.504.896 

6,201.608 

1,522.716 

8.514.411 

10.943.572 

43,899.555 

47,240.616 

153,804 

3,066.274 

641.618 

60.836 

5o.343.5S9 

35.463 


31,471.425 


253.867.787 


$189,277.50 

218,129.63 

1;094.37 

20.848.85 

1.285.91 

485,889.33 

128,198.61 

31,477.33 

176,008.50 

226,223.71 

907.484.34 

976.560.20 

3,179.41 

63,386.51 

13,263.42 

1.257.591 

1,144,053.521 

733.09 


650,572.09 


Fine 
ounces 


368,263.92 

284,168.06 

3.45 

430.397.96 

10.33 

10,732.13 

271.35 

75,239.89 

1,003,416.91 

1,036,889.28 

166,956.31 

111.294.95 

160,012.19 

3,122.34 

103.55 

'         4.81 

8,996,555.01 

2.53 


2,171.216.99 


Coining 
value 


Total  value 


$476,139.21 

367,409.21 

4.46 

.556,474.13 

13.36 

13.875.88 

350.86 

97.279.86 

1,297,347.11 

1,340,624.52 

215,862.70 

143,896.50 

206.884.45 

4,036.96 

133.88 

6.22 

11,631,909.51' 

3.30 


2,807.230.07 


$674,416.71 

585,538.84 

1,096.83 

577.322.98 

1,299.27 

499.766.21 

128.549.45 

128.757.19 

1,473,355.61 

1.566.848.23 

1,123.347.04 

1,120,446.70 

210.063.86 

67.422.47 

13.397.30 

1.263.81 

12,775.963.03 

736.39 


3,457,802.16 


5.247.912. 91'14.818.661.98|19,159,4S2.17'24,407,395.08 

i  I 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL.  REPORT  OF  BUREAU 


PRODUCTION  OF  OOIiD  AND  SIIA^'ER  IN    MONTANA    (ORIGIN    DETAILED) 

DURING  THE    CALENDAR  TEAR  1898. 


Gold 

Silver 

Total 

Origin 

Fine 
ounces 

Value 

Fine 

Coining 

Placer    bullion    

Mill  bullion  

Cyanide  mill  bullion 

In  copper  ores 

In  lead  ores 

In  dry   ores  and   concentrates 
classed   as    smelting   ores    .. 

31,662.432 
80.690.965 
19,235.180 
51,408.020 
8,369.027 

62.602.143 

$654,520,971 
1.665.963.10 

397.626.46] 
1,062.698.09 

173.003.14 

1.294.101.15 

""  1 

4,621.33 

1,028,819.10 

78,006.95 

9,495,911.71 

2.763.991.44 

1,448.111.46 

15.199.24     1659,710.21 

1.329.931.77   2.995.894.87 

100.357.47      498,493.93 

12.277.542.46:13.340.240.55 

3.673,646.50   3,746.648.64 

1,872,306.73   3,166,406.88 

Total  

• 

253,867.787 

5,247,912.91 'l4,818,661.98|l9,159,482.17 
1                     1 

24,407,395.08 

ORIGIN  BY  PERCENTAGES  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SH-VER 

IN  MONTANA  DURING    THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1898. 


Origin. 


Pcrrtntagc 
Gold 


Percentage 
Silver 


Placer   bullion 

Mill  bullion 

Cyanide  mJlI  bullion 

Copi>er  ores  

Lead  ores  

Dry  ores  

Total  


.03 

6.93 

.52 

64.13 

18.66 

9.73 


100.00 


PRODUCTION  OF  COPPER  AND  LEAD  IN  MONTANA  DURTNG  THE  CALEN- 

DAR    YEAR   1898. 


Summary  by  Counties. 


Copoer. 
(Fine  Lbs.) 


Lead. 
( Fine  Lbs.) 


Beaverhead . 

Broadwater  . 

Cascade   

Flathead  

Deer  Lodg-e  . 

Granite   

Jefferson . 

Madison 

Meagher  .» 

Missoula  

Silver  Bow  

Custom  Bfnelters  In  addition  to  the  above,  not 
dlsitribute  to  counties 


possible 


Total  production 


1.582.450 
1.600.000 
3.729,168 

1,000,600 

1.340.715 
270.477 

6,000.000 
122.681 


6.758.211 
21.403.592 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION   OF  PREX^IOUS  METALS  IN  MONTANA  DURING  THE 

CALENDAR   YEAR  1898. 


1 

Description.                                        |    Quantity. 

Value. 

Gold,    fine    ounces    

Sliver,  fine  ounces,  (coinage  value)  

Copper,  fine  ounces,  at  $12.03  per  cwt 

Lead,  fine  pounds,  at  $3.78  per  cwt  

263.867.787 
14,818.661.98 
216,979,364 
21,403.592 

$5,247,912.91 

19.159,482.17 

26,102.616.29 

809.065.78 

Total   value  of  production    

$51,319,067.15 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BUREAU 


PRODUCTION  OF  GODD  AND  SIIA''ER  IN   MONTANA    (ORIGIN    DETAILED) 

DURING  THE    CALENDAR  TEAR  1898. 


Origin 


Gold 


Fine 
ounces 


Value 


Silver 


Fine 


Coining 


Total 


Placer    bullion    

Mill  bullion  

Cyanide  mill  bullion 

In  copper  ores 

In  lead  ores 

In  <Jry  ores  and  concentrates 
classed   as    smelting   ores    . 

Total  


31.662.4o2 
80,690. 9(>o 
19,235.180 
61,408.020 
8,369.027 

62,602.143 


253,867.787 


I 
$654,620,971         4.621.33 

1.665,963.10  1,028,619.10 
397.626.461       78,006.95 

1.062.698.091  9.495,911.71 
173,003.141  2.763,991.44 

1,294.101.151  1,448,111.46 


$5.199. 24|    $659,710.21 
1.329.931.771  2,995.894.87 
100.357.471     498.493.93 


12,277.542.46 
3,573,646.50 

1,872,306.73 


5.247.912.91|14,818,e61.98|19.159,482.17 


I 


I 


13,840.240.56 
3,746,648.64 

3,166,406.88 

24,407,395.08 


ORIGIN  BY  PERCENTAGES  OP  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER 

IN  MONTANA  DURING    THE  CALENDAR  TEAR  1898. 


Origin. 

Pcrrt  ntage 
Gold 

Percentage 
Silver 

Placer   bullion 

12.60- 
31.90 

7.60 
20.36 

3.36 
24.20 

.03 

Mill  bullion 

6.93 

Cyanide  mill  bullion  

CoDDer  ores  

.52 
64.13 

Lead  ores 

18.66 

Drv  ores 

9.73 

Total  

100.00 

100.00 

PRODUCTION  OF  COPPER  AND  LEAD  IN  MONTANA  DURING  THE  CALEN- 
DAR   YEAR   1898. 


Summary  by  Counties. 


Copocr. 
(Fine  Lbs.) 


Lead. 
(Fine  Lbs.) 


Beaverhead 

Broadwater  

Cascade   

Flathead  

Deer  Lodg-e  

Granite   

Jefferson 

Madison 

Meag'her 

Missoula 

Silver  TBow  

Custom  Bfnelters  In  addition  to  the  above,  not   possible   to 
distribute  to  counties 


Total  production 


1.582,450 
1,600.000 
3,729,168 


1,000,000 


1,340,715 
270.477 

6,000.000 
122.681 


6,758,211 
21.403.592 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION   OF  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  MONTANA  DURING  THE 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1898. 


Description. 


Quantity. 


Gold,    fine    ounces    

Silver,  fine  ounces,  (coinage  value)  ... 
Copper,  fine  ounces,  at  $12.03  per  cwt. 
Lead,  fine  pounds,  at  $3.78  per  cwt  .. 


Total   value  of  production 


263,867.787 
14,818.661.98 
216,979.354 
21.403,592 


•Value. 


$5,247,912.91 

19,159,482.17 

26,102,616.29 

809,056.78 

$51,319,067.15 
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The  Expenditures  of  Operation. 

The  following  figures  giving  in  detail  the  expenditues  of  operating  mines 
on  an  extensive  scale,  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  desire  to  inform  them- 
selves  in  this  line,  and  will  also  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  mining  operations 
in  Montana. 


Syndicate 
Group 


Assay  expenses  and  salaries 

Candles 

Electric  llylit 

Coal 

Expenses 

Frelgrht  on  ore  

Fuse  and  caps 

Labor  

LecT'S-l  expenses 

Mess  expenses 

Oil 

Personal  injuries 

Powder  

Preoiplta;tlnie:  expenses  

PreclpitatinfiT  labor 

Precipitating  scrap  material 

SaAaries,  includiner  management  

Stable  expenses  

Sundry  supplies 

Taxes  

Tlmt>eT  

Tools  and  utensils  

Water  

ReiMdrs^ 

Bulldlnff  and  structures 

Mac(hlnery  and  plant  

Construction- 
Building  and  structures  

Machinery  and  plant 

Deduct  one-half  of  profits  of  subsidiary 
departzments  

Total  

Net  cost  


$4.8S1 

23.681 

8.321 

117,501 

10.d34 

266.946 

16.942 

1.825.9311 

7,309 

1,687 

9.938 

18.866 

91,369 


Anaconda 
Group 


Total 


Per  Ton 
(Cents) 


64,108 
2,867 
26,660 
36,490 
248.133 
20,603 
11,266 

873 
177.499 

34.070 
66,667 


$4,435 
18,080 

6,695 
90.360 

9,266 

196,136 

10.062 

1,550,671 

18,991 

2.486 

7,041 
17,668 
66,937 

6.110 
19,012 

9.020 
42,172 

8.166 
20.674 
39,490 
181,764 
16.924 
11,066 

1.973 
203,032 

61.220 
97.613 


$9,316 
41,761 
14.916 

207,861 
20,189 

452,081 
27,004 
3,376,602 
26.300 
4,123 
16,979 
96.414 

147,296 

6,U0 

19.012 

9,020 

96.280 

6,022 

46,234 

70.980 

429,886 
37,427 
22.320 

2.846 
808.681 

86.290 
163.081 


$3,059.2131  $2.686.6711 '        $5,745,784 


$241,861 


$6,503,928 


0.6 
2.9 
1.0 

14.2 
1.4 

31.0 
1.8 
231.4 
1.8 
0.3 
1.2 
2.5 

10.1 
0.4 
1.3 
0.6 
6.6 
0.4 
8.2 
4.9 

29.6 
2.6 
1.6 

0.3 

26.1 

6.8 
10.6 


393.8 


16.6 


377.2 


The  average  cost  for  mining  per  ton  of  ore  was,  therefore,  $3.94  actual 
cost,  or  $3.77  net  cost,  after  deducting  profits  of  subsidiary  departments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  details  of  expenditure  at  the  reduction 
ivorks  for  the  year : 


Amount 


Per  Ton 

(Ct«.) 


Custom  ores 

Concentrating  

Smelting    .1.- 

Converting   and   casting    

Blast  furnace 

Refining 

Reduction  of  silver  mua'  (sUme  from  electrolytic  plant) 
Melting  (construction)   

Totals 

I>educt  one-ha'lf  of  profits  of  subsidiary  department  . .  . 

Net  cost 


$164,398.29 

1.124.608.96 

2.810.268.98 

1,073.938.86 

390,105.96 

603,123.77 

73.467.10 

10,125.76 


$6,249,938.67 

I 

241.861.621 

I 
I 

$6,008,007,051 


11.3 

77.0 

192.6 

78.6 

26.4 

41.4 

6.0 

0.7 


42S.3 


16.6 


4U.7 
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The  cost  of  treatment  was  $4.23  per  ton  actual  cost,  or  $4.12  per  ton  net 
cost,  after  deducting  profits  of  subsidiary  departments. 

The  net  cost  of  mining  and  treatment  was,  therefore,  $7.89  per  ton  of  ore. 
The  average  yield  was  $11.22  per  ton,  showing  a  profit  of  $3.33  per  ton. 

The  income  account,  condensed,  is  as  follows : 

Sales  of  product $18,254,849 

Profits  of  subsidiairy  department  483,723 

RoytaJties,  rents  and  dividends  received 79,285 

Total    $18,817,957 

Mining  expenses  $5,746,784 

Reduction  works 6,249,939 

(Freig-hts,  railro&ds  and  ocean 606,298 

Refininsr  charges  at  seaboard 968.891 

Interest  on  adlvance 34,900 

Greneral  expenses.  New  Tork 102,638 

Decrease  in  metals  on  hand 1,468,161 

|16,266,6U 

Balance  profit  for  the  year 3,561,346 

Dividends  paidi,  10  per  cent  on  stock 3,000,000 

Surplus  for  the  year 651,340 

Add  surplus  July  1,  1897  6.644,563 

•Balance  June  30,  1898 $6,195,909 

The  items  of  sales  of  products  were :  Copper,  $14,605,589 ;  silver,  $3,237,- 
278;  gold,  $411,985;  totals,  $18,254,849.  The  value  of  metals  on  hand  and 
in  course  of  treatment  on  June  30,  1897,  was  $5,521,031 ;  on  June  30,  1898,  it 
was  $4,052,870;  a  decrease  of  $1,468,161,  as  above.  The  total  quantity  of  6re 
treated  since  the  first  opening  of  the  mines  in  1880  has  been  9,614,263  tons. 
.  The  total  product  has  been  550,962  short  tons  copper,  40,658,103  ounces  silver 
and  135,244  ounces  gold.  The  coining  value  of  these  amounts  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver are  $2,795,741.60  and  $52,568,052.36  respectively.  The  value  of  the  cop- 
per at  the  average  price  of  $12.50  per  hundred  weight  is  $137,740,500.  The 
total  value  of  the  yield  from  the  mines  of  this  company  to  date  has  therefore 
been  $193,104,293.96.  .  The  average  yield  has  been  therefore,  5.73  per  cent 
copper,  4.23  ounces  silver  and  .014  ounces  gold  to  the  ton. 

Promising  Mining  Districts  Now  Being  Developed. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  ceded  strip  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  reserva- 
tion, is  a  new  mineral  district  that  was  added  to  the  others  of  the  state  a 
couple  of  years  ago  through  its  purchase  from  the  Indians  by  the  government 
and  opened  to  location  under  the  mineral  act.  At  the  time  of  the  opening 
there  was  a  rush  of  prospectors  and  about  one  hundred  quartz  claims  were 
located,  the  great  majority  of  which  were  made  on  two  parallel  fissure  veins 
that  cut  the  precipitous  mountains  in  a  north-west  and  south-easterly  direc- 
tion from  Divide  mountain  to  Grinnell  mountain,  a  distance  as  the  crow  flies 
of  over  ten  miles.  These  veins  are  distinctively  marked,  as  they  cut  cleanly 
through  every  formation  and  leave  the  vein  matter  visible  above  the  shale 
covering  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  mountains.  The  mountains  of  this 
district  are  very  precipitous,  ranging  from  8,000  feet  altitude  above  sea  level 
to  12,500  feet. 

Since  the  location  of  the  claims  mentioned,  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  placed  in  two  groups,  the  two  covering  about  all  the  locations  made  on 
these  fissures. 
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One  firm  is  running  five  tunnels  located  at  different  points  best  situated^ 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  the  mineral  value  of  about  fifty  claims  that  arc 
under  their  control,  and  at  this  writing  these  tunnels  are  in  approximately 
about  250  feet,  but  in  no  instance  have  as  yet  secured  permanent  mountain 
(thermal)  water.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  exceptionally  valuable 
mines  will  be  developed  when  sufficient  depth  is  secured.  On  Canyon  creek 
one  tunnel  has  secured  a  length  of  over  400  feet  and  are  now  in  a  high  grade 
of  clean  concentrating  ore,  and  as  the  surface  indications,  formation  and  vein 
filling  is  identical  in  all  the  mountains  cut  by  these  leads,  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  the  same  results  will  be  secured  with  similar  depths. 


The  vein  matter  is  an  unstratified  diorite  and  is  all  more  or  less  miner- 
alized, and  on  the  surface,  in  places,  shows  very  rich  mineralization  with  born- 
ite  and  pyrites  of  copper  and  carrying  varying  values  of  gold  and  silver.  In 
the  development  secured  throughout  the  district  some  fine  ore  has  been  re- 
vealed and  many  quartz  streaks  encountered  that  cut  irregularly  through  the 
vein  matter,  and  are  composed  of  quartz,  spar  and  practically  pure  metal. 
All  of  the  vein  matter  carries  iron  varying  from  5  to  30  per  centum.  The  leads 
on  which  the  development  is  in  progress  will  vary  from  15  to  40  feet  in  width. 
If  the  anticipated  rich  deposits  of  copper  ore  are  revealed,  as  seems  entirely 
probable,  it  is  likely  to  be  reduced  in  the  immediate  vicinity, asNaturehas  pro- 
vided every  economical  facility.      If  the  district  turns  out  as  anticipated  and 
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warranted  by  all  the  surface  indications  and  the  revelations  of  the  slight  de- 
velopment so  far  secured,  it  will  materially  add  to  the  output  of  mineral 
wealth  of  the  state. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  develop- 
ment done  in  the  Copperopolis  district,  Meagher  county,  with  the  most  grati- 
fying results.  Development  shafts  are  now  down  about  650  feet  and  at  that 
depth  the  drifts  and  cross-cuts  have  encountered  large  bodies  of  rich  copper 
ore.  Ore  was  taken  from  the  surface  and  down  to  a  depth  of  about  one  hun- 
dred  feet  away  back  in  the  sixties,  when  the  ore  had  to  be  taken  overland 
to  the  Missouri  below  the  falls  and  then  down  the  river  to  Omaha,  and  not- 
withstanding this  tremendous  cost  for  transportation  a  profit  was  left.  The 
installing  of  machinery  was  too  heavy  a  cost,  however,  so  that  \vhen  the  hand- 
made whim  reached  its  limit  and  depth  demanded  heavy  and  modern  ma- 
chinery, the  mines  were  abandoned.  Activity  was  not  revived  in  the  dis- 
trict until  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  but  since  that  time  work  has  progressed 
steadily  on  several  properties  and  the  appearances  are  that  Copperopolis  is 
poing  to  be  an  important  mining  camp  in  the  very  near  future. 

What  is  known  as  the  West  Fisher  district  in  Flathead  county,  has  been 
attracting  considerable  attention  the  past  year  and  development  has  been  done 
on  a  considerable  scale  with  more  than  encouraging  results.  There  are  sev- 
eral small  mills  running  and  they  are  proving  an  entire  success.  The  leads 
are  well  defined  and  the  gold  ore  is  steady  in  its  values. 

Silver  Camp,  just  across  the  main  range  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  has 
had  a  half  dozen  properties  in  course  of  development  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  the  ore  that  is  now  being  discovered  is  proving  that  the  faith  of  those  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  camp  was  fully  warranted  and  that  the  preliminary 
expenses  of  development,  though  they  have  been  considerable,  will  soon  be  re- 
paid.     The  ore  carries  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper. 

The  Copper  Lake  district  in  the  Stone  Wall  range,  also  in  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  is  being  developed  and  promises  well. 

The  Sheep  Eater  and  Boulder  districts  of  Park  county  have  also  had  a 
large  amount  of  development  done  on  various  properties  during  the  past  year, 
and  those  who  are  investing  their  capital  in  them  are  doing  it  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  with  the  apparent  assurance  of  permanent  and  profitable  re- 
turns.     The  properties  in  these  districts  are  gold  and  lead  bearing. 

These  are  undeveloped  districts  that  are  now  being  developed  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  but  there  are  thousands  of  properties  throughout  the  mineral 
area  of  the  state  that  are  being  developed  in  a  more  or  less  energetic  way,  de- 
pending in  great  part  on  the  financial  ability  of  those  controlling  them.  These 
districts,  as  well  as  the  older  districts,  and  the  single  properties  mentioned, 
oflfer  a  field  for  the  most  profitable  investment  of  new  capital.  The  great  for- 
tunes that  have  been  taken  from  the  ground  in  this  state  are  the  reward  of 
those  who  had  the  good  judgment  and  the  determination  necessary  to  the  un- 
dertaking of  mine  development.  Montana  has  thousands  of  as  good  oppor- 
tunities not  yet  taken ;  the  history  of  fortune-making  of  the  past,  will  be  often 
re-enacted  in  the  Treasure  State. 

In  the  introductory  of  the  very  comprehensive  report  of  State  Mine  In- 
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spector  Mr.  John  Byrne,  he  says:  "A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  little  was 
known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  of  Montana.  At  that  time,  gold, 
silver,  lead  and  copper  had  been  discovered,  but  little  had  been  dore  in  the 
way  of  their  development  other  than  the  securing  of  gold  from  the  placer  de- 
posits and  the  most  superficial  prospecting  of  quartz  leads.  Much  was  hoped 
for  in  those  early  days  but  the  most  sanguine  never  dreamed  of  such  accom- 
plishments as  the  period  since  that  time  has  witnessed.  The  growth  of  the 
mineral  industry  has  been  little  short  of  fabulous  and,  while  the  achievements 
have  been  truly  marvelous,  the  industry  is  only  yet  in  its  infancy.  Each  suc- 
ceeding years  not  only  reveals  new  deposits  of  marketable  minerals,  but  with  it 
also  come  improved  methods  for  the  winning  of  the  treasure  from  the  bosom 
of  Mother  Earth  that  increase  former  products  and  so  cheapen  them  as  to 
permit  of  competition  with  the  most  favored  of  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Already  our  copper  has  dominated  the  foreign  markets,  and  the  keen-sighted 
capitalists  of  the  old  world,  recognizing  our  superior  advantages  in  the  pos- 
session of  wonderful  properties  are  coming  here  to  take  part  in  the  great 
task  of  mining  and  manufacturing  so  as  to  be  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
enterprising  and  vigorous  American. 

No  other  state  has  made  such  strides  in  the  production  of  copper  as  has 
Montana.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  is  indeed  a  brief  period  as  compared 
with  the  efforts  of  other  copper  districts,  but  it  has  been  long  enough  to  make 
the  name  of  Montana  famous  in  all  lands,  and  one  that  must  redound  to  our 
future  growth  and  even  more  rapid  development. 

Few  reidents  of  Montana,  however,  have  anything  like  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  their  own  state  from  a  mineralogical  point  of  view. 
Even  those  who  live  among  the  mines  would  be  surprised  at  the  volume  of 
business  annually  done.  They  see  the  train  loads  of  ore  going  out  day  after 
day,  but  pay  little  attention  to  them.  They  see  the  corded  piles  of  copper 
plate  and  pig  being  loaded  for  transportation  to  market,  but  they  seldom  stop 
to  compute  the  value."  He  then  calls  attention  to  the  enormous  mineral  out- 
put of  the  state  and  to  the  fact  that  its  output  of  copper  is  nearly  one-quarter 
that  of  the  world  and  nearly  sixty-one  per  cent  of  that  of  the  continent,  and 
quoting  the  figures  he  continues : 

"These  figures  point  the  source  of  Montana's  "full  dinner  pail,"  and  they 
as  well  demonstrate  that  as  long  as  the  advance  of  civilization  demands  the 
extensive  use  of  these  metals,  conditions  may  bring  periods  of  depression  to 
other  states,  but  Montana  will  not  feel  their  detrimental  influences. 

"Copper  is  now  produced  in  Beaverhead,  Deer  Lodge,  Granite,  Jefferson, 
Madison  counties,  and  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Teton  promise  to  become  im- 
portant in  this  line,  but  Silver  Bow  is  distinctively  the  copper  county  of  the 
state. 

"In  the  mining  of  its  mineral  Montana  gives  employment  to  a  large  army 
of  men,  while  in  the  collateral  industries  and  associated  with  the  transporting 
of  the  product  to  market  thousands  of  people  are  employed.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  industry  is  enormous.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  correctly  esti- 
mate it  because  of  the  many  changes  constantly  taking  place. 

"There  is  yet  a  vast  territory  in  the  state  to  be  explored  and  prospected 
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for  the  marketable  minerals.  In  the  copper-bearing  formations  of  the  Rock- 
ies and  branch  ranges  there  are  large  tracts  upon  little  which  in  this  line  has 
been  done. 

"The  rapid  growth  of  the  great  mining  industries  demonstrates  the  enter- 
prise and  energy  of  thuse  whose  capital  and  energy  have  in  such  short  tim** 
placed  Montana  in  the  front  rank  of  mineral  producing  districts  of  the  world. 

"While  Montana  has  not  the  deepest  shafts,  it  has  the  richest  ore  and  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  its  mines  and  mills  and  smelters  are  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  machinery  and  every  mechanical  device  of  convenience  and 
economy  that  native  or  foreign  ingenuity  can  conceive. 

There  are  several  districts  of  the  state  where  the  ores  are  heavy  with  zinc, 
and  as  there  are  no  smelters  here  especially  adapted  for  the  reduction  of  such 
ores,  the  development  of  these  mines  has  been  retarded  by  the  zinc  penalties 
levied  on  the  treatment  by  the  precious  metal  smelters,  and  Mr.  Byrne  treats 
this  matter  as  follows : 

"During  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  more  attention  paid 
to  the  value  of  zinc  ores  and  to  the  study  of  processes  for  their  profitable  treat- 
ment. The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  is  now  adding  a  department 
to  its  Salt  Lake  plant,  for  the  treatment  of  these  ores,  and  plans  are  now 
being  drawn  for  a  plant  of  the  most  approved  type  for  the  exclusive  treatment 
of  zinc  ores  that  will  be  in  operation  in  this  state  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 
This  is  of  more  than  passing  importance  to  the  state,  as  there  are  several  dis- 
tricts within  its  boundaries  where  the  ores,  while  carrying  good  values  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  in  several  instances  a  large  percentage  of  copper,  are  tem- 
porarily rendered  valueless  by  reason  of  the  high  charges  made  at  the  smelters 
in  the  form  of  zinc  penalties.  With  the  operation  of  this  plant,  however,  these 
penalties  will  disappear  and  in  their  stead  the  zinc  will  be  a  value  to  add  to  the 
united  worth  of  the  ores.  Zinc  ores  are  found  in  immense  quantities  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  and  the  establishment  of  a  plant  that  will  handle  its  ores  will 

■ 

enable  that  county  to  come  rapidly  to  the  front  as  a  mineral  producer.      There 
are  a  number  of  mines  already  opened  in  this  county,  such  as  the  Comet,  near^ 
Boulder,  the  Alta  at  Wickes,  the  Grey  Eagle  and  a  number  of  others,  that  have 
an  abundance  of  this  class  of  ore  ready  for  shipment  and  are  in  condition  to 
continue  the  production  for  an  indefinite  period. 

"Speaking  of  the  complex  ores  carrying  zinc  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  which  are  excluded  from  treatment  in  the  ordinary  precious  metal  smelt- 
ers on  account  of  their  choking  effects  and  the  fact  that  they  render  the  slag 
less  fusible  and  as  a  consequence  retain  appreciable  quantities  of  the  precious 
metal  values,  Benjamin  Sad  tier  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be 
successfully  treated  in  the  ordinary  furnace  for  the  distillation  of  zinc,  as  they 
usually  contain  so  much  iron  and  lead,  which  corrodes  and  destroys  the  re- 
torts. The  characteristic  zinc  product  of  the  precious  metal  mines  is  of  the 
variety  known  as  marmatite  containing  so  much  as  a  component  part  that 
it  cannot  be  separated  by  any  of  the  usual  magnetic  processes.  Ores  treated 
with  the  Sadtler  process  ra\i,  in  the  raw  ore,  from  i6  to  30.5  per  cent  iron,  1.5 
to  12.89  P^r  cent  lead,  2  to  9  per  cent  silica  and  16.5  to  37.5  per  cent  zinc,  silver 
5  lo  17  ounces,  gold  $1.00  to  $11.00.  "    In  tests  made  at  the  Colorado  smelter  ''t 
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Butte  the  zinc  recovery  ran  from  70  to  84  per  cent,  a  sufficient  percentage  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  a  large  and  modern  zinc  furnace,  using  these  re- 
torts, would  save  the  ordinary  85  per  cent  which  is  considered  a  good  average 
result.  The  cost  of  the  process  is  simply  that  of  ordinary  zinc  roasting  and 
distillation  plus  the  cost  of  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  each  for  lining  the  re- 
torts, and  this  expenditure  is  more  than  offset  by  the  extended  life  of  the  re- 
torts. 

"The  profit  arising  from  this  class  of  ores  comes  from  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  produced,  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  pure  zinc  ores  of  Missouri  and  other 
distinctly  zinc  districts,  because  of  the  gold  and  silver  and  other  valuable 
metals  contained  making  it  a  very  profitable  product. 

"The  highest  wages  have  always  been  paid  in  Montana,  and  this,  together 
with  every  modern  convenience  and  safeguard,  have  attracted  the  best  miners 
from  the  mining  sections  of  the  world,  and  these  have  made  a  contented  and 
prosperous  people  who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  made  possible  through  the 
activity  of  these  immense  properties.  The  best  of  schools  are  open  to  the  youth 
of  our  mining  districts,  and  the  towns  contain  fine  public  libraries,  have  mod- 
ern improvements  of  sanitary  and  other  kinds,  and  thrift  and  home  adorn- 
ment is  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

The  U.  S.  Assay  office  of  Helena  estimates  that  the  gold  output  of  the 
state  for  1900  will  be  248,000  ounces,  and  the  silver  16,750,000  ounces. 

The  Engineering  arid  Mining  Journal  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
metallic  product  of  the  United  States  for  1900.  This  summary  has  been  com- 
piled from  advance  figures  furnished  by  producers  and  from  official  sources, 
and  gives  a  complete  statement  of  the  gold  production  of  the  world  for  the 
year  just  closed. 

The  total  value  of  the  metals  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was 

$509,800,992,  as  compared  with  $446,057,320  in  1899.  The  value  of  the  output 
of  non-metallic  substances  was  $755,680,991,  as  against  $645,754,305  in  1899. 
The  total  value  for  the  two  years,  after  allowing  for  duplications,  was,  respec- 
tively, $1,157,162,182  and  $1,049,230,589.  The  more  important  items  of  this 
production  in  metals  were,  gold,  valued  at  $78,658,755 ;  silver,  valued  at  $37,- 
085,248;  615,756,802  pounds  of  copper,  valued  at  $100,154,345 ;  251,784  tons  of 
lead,  valued  at  $22,005,659;  122,850  tons  of  zinc,  valued  at  $10,786,230,  and  last, 
but  not  least  13,914,505  tons  of  pig  iron,  valued  at  $238,078,737. 

Of  the  non-metallic  products,  by  far  the  most  important  was  coal,  of 
which  the  United  States  produced  no  less  than  274,847,779  tons ;  the  greatest 
quantity  ever  produced  in  one  year  by  this  or  any  other  country.  In  1899  *^^ 
United  States  was  the  largest  producer  of  coal  in  the  world,  and  this  pre-emi- 
nence was  increased  in  1900. 

Other  important  products  of  this  class  included  cement,  of  which  187,728 
barrels  were  made ;  salt,  copper,  sulphate,  mineral  paints,  phosphate  rock  and 
slate,  while  the  minor  mineral  products  included  a  variety  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  gold  production  of  the  world,  for  1900  amounted  to  $256,462,438 
which  compares  with  $313,641,534  in  1899,  the  decrease  being  entirely  owing 
to  the  stoppage  of  gold  production  in  the  Transvaal  by  the  war,  nearly  all 
other  producing  countries  showing  an  increase.  In  1900  the  United  States 
took  the  lead  among  the  gold  producing  countries,  with  $78,658,755  ;  Australia, 
ranking  second,  with  $75,283,215.  The  large  production  of  the  Klondike  has 
put  Canada  in  the  third  place,  with  a  total  output  of  $26,000,000  while  Russia 
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was  fourth  with  $23,090,862.      These  four  countries  produced  over  80  per  cent, 
of  the  gold  of  the  world. 

The  total  amount  of  dividends  paid  by  210  companies  allied  with  the  min- 
eral industries  in  the  United  States  was  $130,554,000.  This  large  disburse- 
ment places  mining  among  the  most  profitable  of  the  country's  industries. 
The  metal  mines  paid  $51,502,000,  or  39.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  indus- 
trial companies  $79,439,000,  or  60.1  per  cent. 

Among  the  leading  payers  were  the  copper  companies,  the  gold  and  silver 
mines,  $13,907,000,  and  the  petroleum  companies,  with  $48,816,000. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  copper  production  of  the  world  for 
1899,  as  secured  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal : 


Changes. 


I'er  Cent. 


I 


Algeria 

Ai^gendna  

Australasia   

Austria-Hungary 

Bolivia  

Canada  

Cape  of  G-ood  Hope   

Chili  

Geirmany   

Oreat  Britafh 

Italy   

Japan  

Mexico    

Newfoundland   

'Norway  

Peru  

Russia  

Spain  and  Portugal  

Sweden    

Total  foreign  

United   States 

Totals,  metric  tons 


60 

6.490 

125 
18.000 

65 

1,540 

20.750 

2.050 

1,606 

8,040 

2.500 

7.060 

6,732 

24,850 

26.000 

20.085 

23.400 

550 

660 

3.435 

3,000 

26,175 

27.560 

15.668 

2,700 

2,100 

19.336 

3.615 

3,610 

3.040 

6.165 

6.000 

6.000 

63.225 

63.720 

480 
195.088 

520 

208.662 

239,241 

266.166 

434.329 

473.818 

441.278 

481.399 

D. 
D. 
D. 

I. 
D. 

I. 
D. 

I. 

I. 


570 

50 

60 

2,750| 

36 

460 

1.30S 

150 

2.375 


D. 

I. 
I. 

I. 
D. 

I. 


8.1 

100.0 

48.0 

15.3 

2.3 
21.9 
16.3 

0.6 
11.3 


436; 
2,386 

600 

3.667 

6 

2,125 


I. 
I. 


496 
40 


I. 
I. 


13,574 
25.915 


I. 
I. 


39,489 
40,121 


12.5 

9.6 

28.6 

22.9 

0.1 
69.9 


0.9 
8.3 


7.0 
10.8 


9.1 
9.1 


The  following  is  a  list  of  mines  that  have  secured  a  depth  of  over  five 
hundred  feet : 


sName  of  Mln«.  I>epth. 

Anaconda 1,800 

St.  Lawrence   1,600 

Never  Sweat  2,000 

High  Ore 2,200 

Bell  1,660 

Diamond 2,200 

Green  Mountain 2,200 

Mountain  Con.  No.  1 2,000 

Mountain  Con.  No.  2  1.500 

Buffalo 1,600 

Ldttle  Minah 800 

Parrot 1,600 

Moonlight  1,300 

Pennsylvania  1,400 

Mountain  View  1,700 

Leonard  1,200 

West  Colusa   1,300 

E>ast  Colusa  900 

Gagnon  1.800 

SUver  Bow  No.  1 1,000 

Silver  Bow  No.  3 575 

Bast  Grey  Rock   1,600 


Name  of  Mine. 


Blue  Jay 

Berkeley  

Colusa- Parrot  ... 

Stewart 

Original    

Barus    

Nipper  

Minnie  Healey  . . 

Alice    

Blue  "Wing  

Magna  Charta  . . 

Ella   

Speculator 

Drum  Lummon 

Mayflower 

Kennet 

Granite    

Bi-Metallic    

Hope 

North  Pacific   ... 
Carbon  Coal  Co 
Eva  May  


Depth. 

1,075 
900 

1.400 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

800 

1,600 

650 

700 

600 

1,200 

1,600 

980 

600 

1.600 

1,700 

660 

660 

900 

600 


LEWIS   aCLARKE 


? 


^ 


Assessed  Valuations. 

Real,  $9,173,448;  personal,  $3,030,249;  railroads,  $919,084;  total  $13,122,821. 
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Gre^tt  FolIIs  and  CoLScacde  County^* 


Precious  Metal  and  Coal  Mining,  Smelting,  Water  Power,  Agriculture  knd 
Stock  Raising,  Some  of  the  Resources  that  Make  This  One  of  the  Fore- 
most Counties  of  the  State. — The  Greatest  Available  Water  Power  on  the 
Continent  and  One  of  the  Most  Modern  and  Largest  Copper  Refining 
and  Reduction  Works  in  the  World. — A  Wealth  of  Resources  and  a  Mul- 
titude of  Opportunities  That  Are  Yet  to  be  Taken — Great  Falls  to  Be- 
come the  Manufacturing  Center  of  the  West. 


Cascade  County  was  created  in  1887  from  parts  of  Meagher,  Lewis  and 
Clarke  and  Choteau  counties,  its  area  at  that  time  being  about  2,600  square 
miles.  Since  it  was  formed,  there  have  been  added  to  it  ffom  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Belt  mountains  800  square  miles,  mostly  mineral  country,  thus 
making  a  total  area  of  3,400  square  miles.  It  has  a  population  of  25,777  as 
against  8,755  ^^  1890,  and  is  now  the  second  county  in  the  state.  It  is  made 
up  of  mountains,  table-lands  and  valleys.  Besides  the  Missouri  river,  its 
principal  streams  are  the  Sun,  the  Smith,  the  Belt  and  the  Highwood,  all  of 
which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Missouri  near  Great  Falls.  Its  alti- 
tude below  the  lower  falls  of  the  Missouri  is  2,800  feet,  while  the  altitude  of 
Neihart  its  most  elevated  town,  is  5,600  feet.  The  annual  rainfall  over  the 
table-lands  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  base  of  the  Belt  mountains 
is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches.     Standing  upon  almost  any  plateau  in 

this  county,  one  can  see  five  distinct  ranges  of  mountains  all  of  which  are 

« 

more  or  less  heavily  timbered  with  fir  and  mountain  pine,  while  the  broad-leaf 
and  pin-leaf  cottonwood  grow  luxuriantly  in  its  valleys.  .  The  water  in  all  its 
rivers  as  well  as  that  which  comes  from  its  springs  is  pure  and  healthful.  Its 
climate  in  summer  is  delightful  as  it  is  seldom  excessively  hot,  while  its  win- 
ters, though  sometimes  cold,  are  of  short  duration,  as  this  county  appears  to 
be  in  the  direct  path  of  the  chinook  winds. 

The  natural  resources  of  Cascade  county  consist  of  rich  agricultural  and 
pastoral  lands,  water-power,  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver  and  lead.  To  these  may 
be  added  fire-clay,  cement  rock,  gypsum  and  lime  of  great  purity,  mountain 
masses  of  almost  pure  silica  and  building  stone  in  many  colors.  Twelve 
years  ago,  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  in  this  county  believed  that  any  of  its 
lands  could  support  a  farming  population  without  a  system  of  irrigation,  but 
there  were  one  or  two  men  who  were  willing  to  try  the  experiment  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  they  in  growing  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  on  the  table- 
lands, that  others  at  once  began  to  make  settlement  upon  these  high-lands  and 
to  engage  in  farming.      To-day,  there  is  a  large  and  thrifty  population  of  farm- 
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ers  occupying  much  of  the  table-land  country  between  Great  Falls  and  the 
Belt  mountains,  and  between  Smith  river  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  this 
county.  The  men  who  have  cultivated  these  lands  the  past  decade  have 
never  failed  to  secure  profitable  crops  of  grain  and  potatoes,  the  yields  of  the 
past  year  having  been  the  smallest  on  record.  The  average  annual  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  for  the  ten  years  in  which  farming  has  been  carried  on  here 
without  irrigating  ditches  is  conservatively  placed  at  twenty  bushels.  The 
farmers  who  have  summer- fallowed  their  lands  and  have  plowed  deep,  h^ve 


annual  average  records  of  twenty-eight  to  thirty  bushels  of  No.  i  hard  wheat 
carrying  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  per  cent  of  gluten.  While  excellent  crops  of 
timothy  are  grown  upon  much  of  these  lands,  they  appear  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  production  of  alfalfa  and  Austrian  brome.  Although  alfalfa 
under  irrigation  will  yield  from  three  to  four  crops  in  Montana  between  June 
and  the  first  of  October,  one  or  two  heavy  crops  can  be  grown  yearly  upon 
these  uplands  without  irrigation. 

Since  1890  sufficient  experimental  work  has  been  done  in  fruit  culture  here 
to  clearly  prove  that  not  only  many  kinds  of  small  fruit  can  be  grown  abund- 
antly in  Cascade  county,  but  that  apple  orcliards  may  be  successfully  main- 
tained in  many  parts  of  the  county.       Horticulture  which  has  hitherto  been 
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entirely  overlooked  in  this  part  of  Montana  will  in  a  few  years  become  an  im- 
portant branch  of  farming. 

The  ability  of  the  farmer  to  raise  excellent  crops  here  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  lands  of  this  county  consist  of  a  piellow,  sandy  loam  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  depth,  resting  upon  clay  which  acts  as  a  reservoir  in  hold- 
ing moisture.      This  friable  soil  easily  permits  the  roots  of  grain  to  penetrate 


to  a  great  depth,  and  to  support  crops  during  periods  of  drouth.  The  great 
advantage  of  deep  plowing  and  of  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  surface  soil  has 
been  well  demonstrated  by  some  of  the  farmers  of  this  part  of  Montana  who 
claim  that  thorough  and  careful  farming  amply  compensate  for  lack  of  rain- 
fall in  this  country  of  cool  nights.  Damp,  hot  weather  and  consequent  blight 
which  often  destroy  or.  gjreatly  reduce  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi valley  are  never  known  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Belt  mountains. 

Among  the  foothills  and  on  the  table-lands  that  skirt  the  Belt  and  High- 
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wood  mountains  the  most  favorable  conditions  exist  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
dairying  business.  In  no  part  of  the  world  can  be  found  sweeter  or  more 
nutritious  native  grasses  and  water  carrying  less  impurities,  while  unlimited 
facilities  exist  here  for  growing  root  crops  and  for  the  production  of  forage 
plants  suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soil.  Here  nature  has  provided 
everything  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  most  important  branch  of 
husbandry.  All  that  is  required  to  place  it  on  a  firm  basis  and  to  make  it  a 
most  productive  source  of  wealth  to  Cascade  county  is  the  establishment  near 
to  its  mountains  of  colonies  from  Denmark,  Switzerland  or  Holland.  The 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  dairy  products  in  this  county  is  now 
supplied  from  dairy  farnis  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  means  that  a  sum 
not  less  than  $350,000  is  taken  out  from  the  yearly  earnings  in  Cascade  county 
for  the  benefit  of  dairymen  in  other  states.  The  rapidly  growing  industries 
of  this  county  will  alone  furnish  a  permanent  market  for  a  large  part  of  its 
dairy  products,  however  extensive  they  may  become. 

Bitumious  coal  underlies  a  large  part  of  Cascade  county,  the  principal 
centers  being  Belt,  Stockett,  Sand  Coulee,  Smith  river  and  Hound  creek.  The 
districts  where  coal  mining  is  actively  carried  on  are  Belt,  Stockett  and  Sand 
Coulee.  But  little  thorough  prospecting  has  been  done  here  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  coal  measures,  but  from  what  is  already  known,  the  supply  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  region  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Iron  ores  are  closely  associated  with  the  coal  measures  of  Cascade  coun- 
ty. They  are  found  in  different  qualities  extending  from  the  Missouri  river 
to  the  apex  of  the  Belt  mountains.  The  iron  ores  which  generally  underlie 
the  coal  measures  according  to  the  analyses  of  Prof.  Dodge  are  partly  spathic 
and  partly  hematite,  and  closely  resemble  the  clay  iron  stone  of  England. 
These  ores  generally  carry  about  forty  per  cent  of  iron.  In  the  foothills  and 
extending  into  the  Belt  mountains  immense  leads  of  red  and  brown  hematite 
ore  are  found  from  the  Smith  river  country  eastward  to  the  forks  of  the  Ju- 
dith river.  Many  of  these  leads  are  very  wide  and  contain  ores  ranging  from 
fifty-eight  to  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  metallic  iron  and  are  so  low  in  phospor- 
ous  as  to  give  them  great  value  for  steel  making  by  the  Bessemer  process.  All 
the  essentials  for  steel  making,  such  as  Bessemer  ores,  manganese,  coal,  silica, 
lime  and  fire-clay  are  found  here  in  abundant  supply. 

That  part  of  Cascade  county  which  carries  its  precious  minerals  extends 
from  the  Big  Belt  mountains  eastward  along  the  slopes  of  the  Little  Belt 
mountains  to  the  north  fork  of  the  Judith  river,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  This 
area  includes  the  mining  camps  of  Tenderfoot,  Logging  Creek,  Dry  Wolf, 
Running  Wolf  and  Yogo,  besides  the  well-known  silver-lead  mining  towns  of 
Neihart  and  Barker. 

Neihart  is  the  most  prominent  town  in  Montana  that  produces  silver  ore 
almost  exclusively.  Although  the  demonetization  of  silver  has  greatly  re- 
stricted the  output  of  ore  in  this  district  for  several  years  past,  recently,  owing 
to  greatly  improved  concentrating  methods,  silver  mining  here  is  assuming 
new  importance.  The  ability  to  successfully  concentrate  the  low  grade  silver 
ores  of  Neihart  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  here  of  a  concentrator  of 
six  hundred  tons  of  ore  dailv.    This  concentrator  has  been  built  bv  the  owners 
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of  the  Diamond  R  and  Broadwater  groups  of  mines,  and  is  operated 
by  water-power  from  Belt  creek.  Estimates  are  being  prepared  for  another 
large  concentrator  soon  to  be  located  in  this  town  near  the  Queen  of  the  Hills 
mines.  So  successful  are  the  present  methods  for  treating  Neihart  ores,  it 
is  now  aboslutely  certain  that  great  and  permanent  activity  will  soon  prevail 
here.  The  Neihart  mining  district  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
enduring  of  the  many  mining  districts  of  Montana.  Work  which  had  been 
suspended  upon  many  of  the  well  known  mines  of  Neihart,  such  as  the  Dia 
mond  R  has  now  been  resumed,  while  the  Florence  and  the  Gait  are  being 


operated  with  still  greater  activity.  The  Silver  Belt,  a  mine  carrying  high 
grade  sulphide  ore,  is  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  D.  L.  S.  Barker,  and 
extensive  development  work  is  being  done  on  such  gold  and  silver  mines  as 
the  Big  Snowy  and  the  Ripple.  While  not  more  than  three  hundred  and* 
fifty  men  are  now  employed  in  the  mining  busines  of  this  town  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  through  the  new  activity  given  to 
mining  by  great  concentrating  works  here  employment  will  be  afforded  to  a 
thousand  men  without  twelve  months. 

The  iron  and  manganese  of  Neihart  and  vicinity,  although  mined  only  in 
small  quantities  at  present,  will  become  of  great  value  whenever  the  industry 
of  steel  making  is  established  in  northern  Montana,  There  may  be  other 
districts  in  this  state  that  are  richer  than  this  in  steel  ores  and  manganese,  but 
as  yet  they  have  not  been  discovered.      Neihart  has  telephone  connection  with 
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the  principal  towns  of  the  state.       It  has  an  excellent  electric  light  system, 
good  schools  and  a  large,  well  conducted  hotel. 

Barker,  the  most  important  lead-silver  mining  district  in  Cascade  county 
has  had  an  eventful  history.  Since  the  discovery  of  lead  ores  in  this  camp 
twenty-one  years  ago,  it  has  been  alternately  very  active  and  very  dull.  While 
the  blow  it  received  from  the  slump  in  silver  greatly  effected  its  output  of  ores, 
yet  Barker  has  at  times  since  yielded  a  great  deal  with  morii  or  less  iron — 
thus  making  it  a  valuable  flux  for  the  smelters  of  Great  Falls.  Deeper  min- 
ing will  undoubtedly  open  up  larger  bodies  of  ore  in  Barkei  than  have  yet 
been  discovered.  The  opinion  is  now  held  by  many  that  when  greater  depth 
is  reached  in  these  mines,  copper  will  take  the  place  of  lead,  as  in  some  of 
the  mines  the  water  holds  a  large  per  cent  of  copper  in  solution.  This  dis- 
trict is  also  abundantly  supplied  with  iron  ore.  As  the  Montana  Central  road 
is  extended  into  the  heart  of  this  mining  district,  it  has  ample  facilities  for  the 
movement  of  its  ore  product.  Concentrating  processes  will,  before  long, 
doubtless  play  an  important  part  in  the  further  development  of  this  district. 

The  town  of  Belt  situated  in  the  valley  of  Belt  river,  is  the  second  town 
in  population  in  Cascade  county.  It  is  not  only  situated  in  the  center  of  a 
rich  agricultural  country,  but  it  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
coal  basins  in  this  region.  Its  industrial  and  mercantile  interests  which  are 
of  much  importance,  have  increased  greatly  in  the  past  four  years — much  of 
its  prosperity  being  due  to  the  settlement  of  the  surrounding  country  by  farm- 
ers. Its  great  industry  is  coal  mining  and  coke  making  which  give  employ- 
ment to  about  one  thousand  men.  This  large  business  in  coal  mining  is  done 
by  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company  who  ship  the  coal  and  coke  product  to 
the  Anaconda  copper  reduction  works.  The  plant  at  Belt  owned  by  this 
company  includes  coal-washing  machinery  on  an  extensive  scale  and  of  the 
most  improved  type.  The  daily  output  at  these  works  ranges  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred  tons  of  coal  and  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coke.  There  are  other  coal  mines  in  this  town 
which  are  not  operated  regularly,  and  the  output  from  which  is  at  present 
small.  This  town  has  many  well  constructed  mercantile  buildings  and  its 
central  school  building  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 

The  town  of  Sand  Coulee  where  for  many  years  was  mined  all  the  coal 
used  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  from  Grand  Forks  to  the  Cas- 
cade mountains,  and  a  large  part  of  the  coal  used  in  Great  Falls  including  its 
smelters,  is  now  being  abandoned  by  the  railway  company,  its  field  having 
been  almost  completely  worked  out.  Much  of  the  machinery  employed  here 
has  been  moved  to  Stockett,  a  short  distance  from  Sand  Coulee.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  entire  coal  mining  plant  at  Sand  Coulee  will  be  removed  away 
before  the  beginning  of  1902.  More  or  less  coal  mining  will  be  carried  on  at 
this  point  by  private  companies,  but  the  town  will  lose  the  most  of  its  present 
population,  and  will  cease  to  be  the  important  industrial  and  commercial  town 
that  it  was  in  1890  and  1900. 

The  town  of  Stockett  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
worked  out  coal  field  of  the  Great  Northern  Company  at  Sand  Coulee  is  now  a 
very  important  and  active  coal  mining  town.      About  twelve  hundred  men  arc 
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employed  by  the  Great  Northern  Company  in  and  abont  the  mines  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  shipments  of  coal  per  day  are  from  two  thousand  to  twentyTfive 
hundred  tons.  This  town  also  has  a  large  mercantile  business,  created  by  its 
own  employes  and  by  farmers  who  are  occupying  much  of  the  surrounding 
table-land  country.  As  there  is  a  steadily  growing  demand  for  coal,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Stockctt  mines  will  be  increased,  or  new  adjacent  fields  will  be 
opened.  The  vitsitor  to  the  town  of  Stockett  is  at  once  impressed  with  its 
great  activity  and  with  the  volume  of  business  transacted  there.  The  mineral 
resources  of  Dry  Wolf,  Running  Wolf  and  Yogo  are  such  as  to  warrant  great 
activity  in  those  camps  when  a  railroad  is  completed  into  the  Judith  Basin, 
along  the  base  of  the  Belt  mountains. 


The  quarrying  of  sandstone  for  building  purposes  is  becoming  an  import- 
ant industry  in  Cascade  county.  Along  the  Great  Northern  railway  as  it 
passes  through  the  valley  of  Sand  Coulee  are  cliffs  of  sandstone  in  various 
colors  fitted  for  structural  purposes.  The  demand  for  this  stone;  although 
at  present  limited  to  a  small  area  of  country,  is  certain  to  find  its  way  into  new 
and  extensive  markets. 

The  manufacture  of  fire-brick,  sewer  pipe  and  tiling  from  the  clays  that 

underlie  the  coal  and  standstone  measures  of  this  county,  and  the  making  of 

hydraulic  cement  are  industries  that  will  soon  assume  much  importance  here. 

The  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  Cascade  county  are  of  much 

greater  consequence  than  they  could  possibly  be  but  for  the  great  water- 
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power  that  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  county  where  large  forces  of  men  are 
already  employed  in  the  reduction  of  ores,  the  refining  of  metals  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour.  Markets  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  a  short  and 
easy  haul  for  the  ores  from  the  adjacent  mountains  contribute  much  to  the 
success  of  the  farmer  and  the  miner.  The  railways  that  lead  to  Great  Falls 
from  the  mines  of  Cascade  county,  as  well  as  from  the  copper  mines  at  Butte 


have  descending  grades  which  make  possible  large  trains  and  low  rates  of 
freight.  A  freight  train  started  from  Neihart  without  an  engine  would  run 
into  Great  Falls,  but  for  the  hill  at  the  town  of  Belt. 

As  the  water  power  of  the  Missouri  falls  is  the  most  important  and  far- 
re.iching  in  its  influence  of  the  many  resources  of  Cascade  county,  it  is  well  to 
describe  it  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  to  refer  to  the  industries  already  at- 
tracted to  it  as  well  as  to  estimate  to  some  extent  its  value  as  a  factor  in  the 
growth  of  this  county. 

This  water-power  is  situated  at  a  place  easy  of  approach  from  all  direc- 
tions, being  about  forty  miles  from  the  point  where  the  Missouri  river  breaks 
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through  the  "Gates  of  the  Mountains."  Its  magnitude  is  commensurate  with 
the  resources  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  it  is  produced  by  a  series  of 
falls  aggregating  five  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  which  yield  under  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  340,000  horse-power  at  the  medium  low  stage  of  the  river  flow. 
The  magnitude  of  this  power  is  best  shown  by  comparing  it  with  the  power  at 
Minneapolis  which  has  30,000  horse-power  available,  at  a  fair  stage  of  water, 
or  with  Lowell,  Lawrence  or  Holyoke  which  have  about  11,000  horse-power 
each.  This  water-power  in  Cascade  county  is  seven  times  as  large  as  the 
combined  water-power  of  the  four  large  manufacturing  cities  referred  to. 
It  is  fortunate  for  Cascade  county  and  for  the  state  of  Montana  that 
power  can  be  produced  at  the  falls  of  the  Missouri  in  large  quantities  as  its 
employment  must  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  largely  confined  to  the  treatment 
of  ores,  and  metals,  including  electrolytic  works,  which  require  much  power  as 
compared  with  textile  manufacturing.  If  the  power  at  these  falls  were  no 
greater  than  that  of  Holyoke  or  Lowell,  where  light  running  machinery  is 
operated,  it  would  be  already  exhausted  by  the  industries  established  here,  but 

m 

SO  great  is  this  water-power  that  thirty  industrial  plants  as  large  as  the  cop- 
per works  of  the  Boston  &  Montana  company  can  be  supplied  with  ten  jr 
twelve  thousand  horse-power  each.  The  comparatively  small  cost  of  install- 
ing power  at  these  falls  adds  immensely  to  its  value  for  industrial  purposes. 
This  is  shown  by  the  cost  of  developing  power  at  the  upper  or  Black  Eagle 
Falls  which  did  not  exceed  $10.00  per  horse-power  as  against  $100.00  per 
horse-power  at  Minneapolis  and  $80.00  at  Niagara  Falls.  All  the  power  from 
Black  Eagle  Falls  to  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids  can  be  developed  at  an  aver- 
cost  not  to  exceed  $8.00  per  horse  power.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
under  this  low  cost  of  development,  power  can  be  sold  in  large  quantities  for 
$5.00  per  horse-power,  per  annum  which  is  one-fourteenth  the  cost  of  steam 
power  when  produced  from  coal  costing  $2.68  a  ton. 

The  fall  of  the  Missouri  from  the  head  of  the  rapids  in  the  City  of  Great 
Falls  to  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids,  as  already  stated,  is  five  hundred  and 
twelve  feet.  This  fall  is  so  distributed  over  a  distance  of  ten  miles  as  to 
make  its  development  possible  at  several  places  at  a  small  expense  as  compar- 
ed with  the  cost  if  the  installment  were  confined  to  one  or  two  places.  The 
solid  stone  walls  within  which  the  river  is  firmly  held,  and  the  compact  stratas 
of  sandstone  over  which  the  water  flows  the  entire  length  of  the  falls  con- 
tribute immensely  to  the  development  of  the'  whole  power  at  a  small  cost. 

The  industries  already  established  at  Great  Falls  and  along  this  water 
power  are  the  smelting  of  copper  and  lead-silver  ores,  the  refining  of  copper, 
by  which  process  the  gold  and  silver  are  extracted,  the  making  of  flour  and 
the  transmission  of  electric  power  used  in  street  railroad  purposes  and  in  city 
lighting,  as  well  as  in  operating  many  small  industries  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  of  Great  Falls.  In  these  industries  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
able-bodied  men  are  employed.  If  all  the  water  power  of  the  Missouri  falls 
were  used  in  industries  similar  to  those  now  established  here,  it  would  re- 
quire the  employment  of  100,000  men. 

The  treatment  of  common  minerals  and  their  use  in  various  industries,  the 
making  of  pulp  from  the  timber  of  the  adjacent  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
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the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  making  of  aluminum  from  the  clays  of  this  re- 
gion, and  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass  from  the  high-grade  silica  near  the 
water  power,  are  industries  requiring  much  power  and  which  the  conditions 
here  greatly  favor. 

Flour-making,  now  in  its  infancy,  in  Montana,  will  assume  great  propor- 
tions at  the  falls  of  the  Missouri  as  the  tributary  country  becomes  settled  and 
the  flood-waters  of  our  mountains  are  brought  upon  the  rich,  but  dry  plains 
of  north-central  Montana,  for  the  soils  of  all  this  region  possess  the  qualities 
best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hard  spring  wheat.  The  question  of  markets 
for  Montana's  flour  product  is  being  settled  by  the  trans-continental  railways 
that  pass  through  the  state,  and  that  soon  in  connection  with  freight  steam- 
ships now  being  built,  will  distribute  in  foreign  countries  all  the  surplus  farm 
products  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  These  facilities  for 
marketing  the  agricultural  products  of  the  far  northwest  states  will  operate 
as  a  new  stimulus  for  the  development  of  agriculture  in  Montana  whose  farm 
products  it  was  believed,  until  recently,  could  find  no  outside  markets. 

Great  Falls  advanced  in  population  from  3,979  in  1890  to  I4»932  at  the 
last  census,  and  is  now  the  second  city  in  population  in  Montana.  It  is  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  center  not  only  of  Cascade  county,  but  of  a 
country  now  being  rapidly  occupied,  which  extends  north  to,  and  beyond 
the  international  boundary,  and  south  to  the  Judith  pass  and  the  Big  Snowy 
mountains.  The  rich  valleys  of  the  Sun  river,,  the  Teton  river  and  the  coun- 
try drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Marias  river  are  included  in  the  commer- 
cial territory  of  Great  Falls  on  the  north,  while  the  Judith  Basin  embracing 
an  area  as  large  as  the  state  of  Connecticut,  a  valley  of  unsurpassed  resources, 
in  soil,  in  minerals  and  native  grasses,  is  a  part  of  its  tributary  domain  on  the 
south  and  east.  This  country  referred  to,  is  among  the  most  productive  agri- 
cultural sections  of  Montana,  and  will  soon  be  thickly  settled  with  farmers. 
Great  Falls  is  now  the  largest  center  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise in  Montana,  while  its  incoming  and  out-going  freight  cars  average 
more  than  one  thousand  per  day.  The  mercantile  business  of  the  city  for 
1900  aggregated  nearly  $5,000,000,  and  the  product  of  its  mills  amounted  to 
$12,500,000.  Owing  to. its  excellent  mercantile. .and .banking  facilities  and 
the  ample  arrangements  afforded  for  the  transfer,  the  st6rage  and  the  ship- 
ment of  wool,  Great  Falls  has  become  the  largest  market  for  wool  in  the  State, 
its  receipts  the  past  year  having  exceeded  9,200,000  pounds,  valued  at  $i,- 
400,000. 

It  has  an  excellent  system  of  schools  which  give  employment  to  forty- 
seven  teachers,  there  being  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. It  has  six  modern  school  buildings,  the  last  one  having  recently 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  $110,000. 

Its  park  system  embraces  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres — the  parks,  seven 
in  number,  being  so  situated  as  to  accommodate  the  future  city.  Of  these 
seven  parks,  three  in  the  heart  of  the  city  are  being  rapidly  improved,  and 
much  experimenetal  work  has  been  done  in  them  to  determine  what  trees  are 
best  fitted  to  the  climate  and  soils  of  this  part  of  Montna.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  city  between  Minneapolis  and  the  Pacific  coast  towns  is  giving  as 
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much  attention  to  the  subject  of  public  parks  as  Great  Falls,  Not  only  is 
much  time  and  money  being  expended  here  in  the  development  of  beautiful 
and  thoroughly  modern  parks,  but  its  residence  streets  and  avenues  are  being 
made  beautiful  with  grass  plats  and  quadruple  rows  of  elm  and  ash  trees. 
If  the  work  of  establishing  wide  boulevards  and  parks  in  this  city  is  contin- 
ued, it  will  soon  become  a  city  of  beautiful  residences  to  which  health  seekers 
from  the  east  will  be  strongly  attracted.  The  contour  of  the  townsJte  of 
Great  Falls  is  such  that  when  water  by  means  of  the  power  at  the  falls,  is 
lifted  upon  the  most  elevated  point  within  the  city  limits,  it  can  be  conducted 
by  gravity  through  all  parts  of  the  city  at  a  small  expense. 


The  present  water  supply  owned  by  the  city  is  pumped  from  the  Missouri 
river  above  the  present  townsite  and  is  considered  ample  to  meet  the  demands 
of  double  the  present  population  of  the  city. 

The  public  library  also  owned  by  the  city,  contains  more  than  six  thou- 
sand volumes.  Land  adjacent  to  the  present  library  site  Has  recently  been 
acquired  and  the  building  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged  the  present  year.  Sev- 
eral of  the  thirteen  church  buildings  in  this  city  are  to  be  enlarged  and  a  num- 
ber of  new  church  edifices  are  to  be  built  before  the  close  of  the  year.  There 
are  two  thoroughly  constructed  and  well  equipped  hospitals  here,  one  being 
under  the  control  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the  other  under  the  control  of 
the  Methodist  denomination. 

The  city  has  four  banks  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  and  deposits 
aggregating  $2,500,000. 

In  the  field  of  newspaper  work.  Great  Falls  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  Tribune  Company  and  the  Leader  Company  both  issue  daily  and  weekly 
editions  with  full  Associated  Press  reports.       These    companies    are    both 
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financially  strong  and  the  business  of  each  is  rapidly  increasing  and  their  in- 
fluence is  widely  felt  in  the  advancement  of  this  city. 

Among  the  industries  of  Cascade  County  heretofore  mentioned,  the  two 
brewing  and  malting  plants  of  Great  Falls  should  be  mentioned.  Both  the 
Montana  and  the  American  breweries  are  large  institutions  and  are  thor- 
oughly modern  in  all  their  appointments.  $350,000  have  been  invested  by 
these  companies  and  the  annual  product  amounts  to  $300,000.  The  beer 
produced  in  Great  Falls  alone  prevents  an  outflow  of  $200,000  annually,  from 


Cascade  county,  while  the  malting  works  are  acting  a«  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
production  of  barley  on  the  table-lands  of  Cascade  county. 

The  Port  of  Entry  for  Montana  and  Idaho  is  located  in  this  city  and  a 
very  large  and  rapidly  increasing  international  business  is  transacted  here, 
as  this  is  a  southern  terminus  for  the  Canadian  railway  lines. 

The  railways  entering  Great  Falls  are  the  Great  Northern,  the  Montana 
Central  (this  being  part  of  the  Great  Northern  system")  and  the  Great  Falls 
and  Canada  railway,  connecting  Great  Falls  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
at  Lethbridge,  Canada.  Although  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Company 
has  not  extended  its  line  north  of  Billings,  it  has  a  route  from  Billings  to 
Great  Falls  carefully  surveyed,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  this  com- 
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pany  will  soon  push  its  line  forward  to  Great  Falls  in  view  of  its  large  and 
rapidly  growing  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  The  Bismarck, 
Washburn  and  Great  Falls  company  have  their  road  completed  from  Bis- 
marck to  Washburn,  and  it  is  understood  that  measures  will  be  taken  to  ex- 
tend the  road  westward  at  an  early  day  into  the  Judith  Basin,  and  thence  to 
Great  Falls.  The  magnitude  of  the  water  power  of  the  falls  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural/ lands  tributary  to 
it,  will  make  Great  Falls  one  of  the  most  important  railroad  centers  in  the 
west  before  the  close  of  the  present  decade. 

In  entering  upon  the  new  year  and  the  new  century.  Great  Falls  may  be 
congratulated  upon  its  rapid  and  substantial  growth  especially  during  the  past 
year,  and  upon  the  bright  future  that  awaits  it.  Being  far  removed  from 
other  industrial  and  commercial  centers,  its  growth  will  keep  step  with  the 
progress  of  its  great  tributary  country,  which  is  being  rapidly  developed. 

While  the  improvements  in  Great  Falls  during  the  year  1900  exceeded 
$2,000,000,  they  will  be  largely  surpassed  by  the  improvements  of  1901.  It 
is  estimated  that  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  dwelling  houses  will  be 
built  here  during  the  present  year  as  there  are  no  empty  houses  to  meet  the 
pressing  demand.  The  most  thorough  surveys  of  the  water  power  at  the 
group  known  as  Rainbow,  Colters  and  Crooked  falls  and  complete  plans  have 
been  made  for  the  installment  there  of  the  entire  power.  This  preliminary 
work  has  been  done  preparatory  to  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  the  head  of 
Colters  falls  by  which  the  entire  fall  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet  can  be  ma3e 
available  for  the  production  of  power.  It  is  expected  this  improvement  will 
be  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year.  This  development  of  power  will, 
in  a  short  time,  add  greatly  to  the  pay-roll  of  Great  Falls  as  it  will  be  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  large  electrolytic  works  and  additional  reduction 
works.  The  new  railway  route  now  being  built  from  Portage  Coulee  into 
Great  Falls  and  which  after  crossing  the  Missouri  river  above  Rainbow  falls, 
not  only  presents  to  the  traveler  grand  and  interesting  scenery,  but  it  brings 
the  Great  Northern  road  where  the  contemplated  new  industries  will  be  es- 
tablished. A  magnificent  steel  bridge  costing  $100,000  will  span  the  river 
at  this  point. 

At  the  last  county  election,  bonds  were  voted  for  the  construction  of  a 
court  house  in  Great  Falls  to  cost  $200,000,  and  work  upon  it  will  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  The  stone  for  this  building 
will  be  taken  from  one  of  the  quarries  adjacent  to  the  city.  During  the  last 
session  of  congress  a  bill  passed  the  senate  appropriating  $200,000  for  a  fed- 
eral building  in  Great  Falls  and  it  is  expected  the  measure  will  be  adopted  in 
the  house  at  the  present  session  of  congress. 

Among  the  many  improvements  worthy  of  note  that  will  be  made  here 
early  this  year  is  the  building  of  four  church  edifices  by  the  Catholic,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian  and  Swedish  Lutheran  Societies,  costing  in  the  aggregate 
$75,000.  Work  on  the  gas  plant  on  ground  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  street  and 
Eighth'avenue  north,  will  be  commenced  early  in  the  spring  and  will  be  push- 
ed rapidly  to  completion.  This  plant  to  be  constructed  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved plans,  will  be  employed  for  heating  as  well  as  lighting  purposes.      TKe 
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Great  Northern  Railway  Company  will  this  year  build  a  permanent  freight 
depot  to  the  wool  warehouse,  a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred  feet.  This 
building  will  be  of  brick  and  stone  and  will  be  fire-proof.  An  entire  block 
on  Third  avenue  north,  has  recently  been  bought  by  the  Ursuline  Nuns  who 
are  about  to  establish  an  educational  institution  here  which  will  be  of  much 
value  to  the  state. 

Nearly  all  the  benevolent  and  protective  societies  in  the  land  have  chap- 
ters here,  and  ample  accommodations  have  been  provided  for  athletic  sports. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  features  of  this  city  is  the  sheet 
of  water  made  broad  and  deep  by  the  uplifting  of  the  sand  stone  strata  in 
the  Missouri  river  just  above  the  old  fording  place,  and  near  the  present  rail- 
road bridge  thus  forming  a  natural  dam.  In  this  lake  or  widening  of  the 
river  is  a  group  of  islands,  six  in  number,  named  the  "White  Bear  Islands"  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  This  beautiful  lake  is  admirably  fitted  for  aquatic  sports 
and  will  forever  remain  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  this  city.  Hitherto 
no  good  roads  have  been  made  from  the  hotels  of  Great  Falls  to  the  various 
objects  of  interest  that  are  presented  at  the  several  falls  and  in  the  canyons  oi 
the  Missouri  river  below  the  city,  but  as  the  Business  Associations  of  Great 
Falls  are  agitating  the  subject  of  good  roads  around  the  city,  it  is  hoped  these 
natural  objects  of  interest  will  soon  be  made  easy  of  approach. 

Although  the  industrial  development  of  Cascade  county  began  only  ten 
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years  ago,  there  are  now  employed  in  its  various  industries  aside  from  farm- 
ing, not  less  than  5.500  men.  This  employment  of  a  l^rge  number  of  men 
while  this  county  is  young  and  with  its  resources  in  minerals  and  water 
power  just  touched  upon,  points  surely  to  a  time  not  far  off  when  many  more 
thousands  of  men  will  find  employment  in  new  and  enlarged  industries;  and 
it  suggests  the  importance  of  building  up  in  this  county  farming  and  garden- 
ing on  the  largest  scale  possible  in  order  that  the  cost  of  living  to  the  me- 
chanic and  the  miner  may  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  the  money  earned 
in  the  mills  and  factories  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  at  home.  Farming 
on  an  extensive  scale  throughout  Montana  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufacturing  interests  here,  commensurate  with  its  great  re- 
sources. 
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**^^e  Greactest  Copper 
CdLinp  on  EaLrth." 


Silver  Bow,  the  Smallest  County  in  the  State,  the  Richest  Mineral  District 
in  the  World — Butte,  the  "Greatest  Copper  Camp  on  Earth,"  Founded 
on  a  Mountain  of  Copper — ^The  Future  of  Butte  Even  Greater  Than  Its 
Past. 


Within  the  little  area  of  two  miles  from  the  center  of  Butte,  more  mineral 
wealth  is  produced  every  twelve  months  than  is  produced  by  the  whole  state 
of  Colorado  in  a  year. 

Under  this  most  remarkable  place  in  the  world,  at  once  a  noisy,  bustling 
mining  camp  and  a  splendid  metropolitan  city,  exists  the  very  core  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  copper  deposits  ever  discovered.  On  this  is  Butte 
founded.  Yet  not  on  this  alone.  In  its  development  it  has  become  a  great 
trade  center.  Four  lines  of  railroads  give  it  facilities  for  carrying  on  its  im- 
mense business,  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when,  considered  commercially 
and  independent  of  the  mines,  it  must  become  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  all  the  inter-mountain  region. 

Its  permanency  is  assured.  When  its  people  ceased  constructing  little 
trame  shacks  and  began  to  build  substantial  houses  of  brick  and  stone ;  when 
the  most  far-sighted  of  its  business  men  began  to  invest  fortunes  in  the  con- 
struction of  handsome  business  blocks  and  residences;  when,  in  brief,  they 
began  to  show  confidence  enough  in  the  future  to  prove  that  they  themselves 
intended  to  spend  their  lives  here,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  abiding 
faith  of  the  people  of  Butte  in  its  future. 

That  faith  has  been  shown  during  the  last  few  years  in  many  ways.  The 
lines  that  marked  the  former  limits  of  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  have 
been  extended  in  all  directions,  hundreds  of  handsome  homes  have  gone  up 
during  the  past  year,  and  Butte  enters  the  new  century  transformed. 

The  money  on  deposit  in  the  banks  of  Butte  amounts  to  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  belongs  to  the  men 
who  go  down  into  the  mines,  who  work  in  the  mills  and  smelters  and  who 
assist  in  turning  into  the  channels  of  the  world  the  constant  stream  of  wealth 
that  flows  from  the  hills. 

Not  only  in  its  material  aspect  has  Butte  developed.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  educational  facilities  are  essential  to  a  city  of  homes,  great  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  public  school  system,  which 
has  become  the  pride  of  its  citizens. 


Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $16,005,890;  personal,  $19,582,140;  railroads,  $676,607;  total,  $36,264,637. 
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Butte  possesses  one  of  the  finest  street  car  systems  in  the  west,  and  under 
the  liberal  methods  followed  by  its  owners  the  full  benefits  of  rapid  transit 
are  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  city  and  suburban  towns. 

It  has  a  perfect  sewerage  system,  and  at  this  time  a  water  works  system 
is  being  completed  on  a  scale  truly  magnificent,  the  estimated  cost  being  over 
a  million  dollars.  Yet  with  all  these  public  improvements,  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion in  Silver  Bow  county  is  the  lowest  of  any  county  in  the  state. 

The  stranger  who  comes  to  Butte  finds  himself  in  a  wonderland  where 
strange  things  never  quit  happening,  where  both  accident  and  industry  make 
men  rich  almost  before  they  know  it  and  where  mad-cap  luck  tosses  favors 


about  with  a  hand  as  prodigal  as  it  is  inconsiderate.  He  strikes  a  town  whose 
people  are  as  confident  of  its  future  as  they  arc  proud  of  its  past ;  a  country 
where  in  one  shape  or  another,  mineral  manifestations  are  written  in  the  rocks 
at  the  surface ;  a  country  where  more  wages  are  paid  to  miners  by  200  per  cent 
than  are  paid  in  Spain,  Australia,  Africa  or  Mexico,  and  yet  where  more  profits 
are  realized  from  the  mines  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  globe. 

No  wonder  the  people  of  Butte  wear  a  cheerful  countenance.  Their  city, 
marching  forward  at  a  pace  as  steady  as  it  is  rapid,  is  established  upon  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  and  is  prosperous  because  it  has  fairly  earned  prosperity. 

On  the  future  of  Butte  who  shall  speak?  In  it  are  bound  up  possibilities 
hard  to  grasp.      It  opens  up  a  vision  laden  with  a  wealth  of  natural  and  arti- 
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{icial  products,  a  golden  harvest  of  the  metals,  a  commercial  trade  with  a  vast 
area  of  country  and  a  constantly  increasing  population  of  enterprising,  in- 
dustrious people  who  are  content  to  make  the  future  of  Butte  their  own. 

Butte  is  a  live,  enterprising  city  and  its  people  are  fully  abreast  of  the 
times  in  all  that  an  intelligent,  wealthy  and  progressive  people  can  achieve 


for  public  or  personal  welfare  and  comfort,  and  affords  opportunities  unex- 
celled, if  equalled,  on  the  continent  for  those  who  are  competent  or  able  lo 
engage  in  mining  or  kindred  enterprises. 

Montana's  prestige  as  tlie  greatest  mineral  producing  country  on  the 
globe  is  due  to  the  wealth  derived  from  the  inexhaustible  copper  and  silver 
mines  of  Butte.      Its  copper  mines  are  the  wonder  of  the  world.      During  zo 
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years  of  development  their  production  has  increased  to  such  an  enormous 
extent  that  the  Butte  district  now  furnishes  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
world's  entire  supply  of  copper.  Should  the  copper  mines  of  the  Butte  dis- 
trict shut  down  for  three  months  there  would  be  a  copper  famine  in  Europe 
and  America  and  every  industrial  center  on  the  globe  would  be  affected  there- 
by to  an  almost  revolutionary  extent. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  copper  in- 


dustry in  -he  Butte  district;  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  out  each- year  in 
wages  to  tlie  men  employed  in  the  mines,  while  millions  more  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  eastern  capitalists  whose  faith  in  the  permanency  of  the  copper 
deposits  of  Butte  has  never  wavered.  Mammoth  hoisting  plants,  splendidly 
equipped  with  the  latest  improved  and  most  costly  machinery,  dot  the  hill- 
sides within  a  radius  of  two  miles  of  the  city,  magnificent  reduction  plants, 
amazing  in  their  immensity  and  supplied  with  everything  that  the  genius  of 
two  continents  could  devise  for  the  economical  treatment  of  ore,  are  located 
within  convenient  distances  from  the  mines,  while  every  appliance  that  would 
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tend  to  lessen  the  cost  of  mineral  production  without  diminishing  the  wages 
of  ihe  workers,  can  be  found  in  successful  operation  here. 

Copper  will  be  the  chief  product  of  the  Butte  district  for  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century.  That  is  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  greatest  geologists  and 
mining  experts,  founded  on  a  thorough  and  very  impartial  examination  of  the 
ore  deposits  of  the  district,  and  of  the  men  who  have  invested  their  millions 


in  the  mines.  Twenty  years  ago  the  great  Anaconda  mine  was  an  insignifi- 
cant "prospect,"  while  the  other  great  producers  of  the  present  day  were  al- 
most unknown.  The  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  have  been  worked 
continuously  for  more  than  half  a  century  and  are  yet  great  producers  with 
every  indication  of  their  continuing  so  for  the  next  half  a  century.  There 
the  mines  are  developed  to  a  depth  of  over  5,000  feet.  Here  in  Butte  the 
deepest  shafts  have  only  reached  a  depth  of  2.200  feet.  It  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed at  every  copper  mine  in  the  districe  that  the  ore  improves  and  is  enriched 
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with  depth.  This  has  been  shown  at  the  Anaconda  and  Boston  &  Montana 
properties,  where  millions  of  tons  of  high  grade  ore  have  been  blocked  out  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  not  a  single  copper  mine  in  the  district  is  there  the 
slightest  indication  to  show  that  the  bottom  of  the  ore  deposits  has  been 
reached. 


Butte's  Production  in  igoo. 

The  mining  district  of  Butte  has  far  oustripped  all  other  mining  districts 
in  the  world  in  the  production  of  minerals  during  the  closing  year  of  the  nine- 


jteenth  century.  People  unacquainted  with  mining  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  carried  on  in  Butte,  can  scarcely  conceive  the  enormous  amount  of  money 
the  mines  of  this  district  have  added  to  the  imperishable  wealth  of  the  world 
measured  in  dollars,  the  production  reached  in  round  numbers,  the  stupen- 
dous total  of  $50,000,000, 

The  figures  of  the  recent  census  give  Butte  and  its  environs  about  46,000 
people.  This  means  that  Butte's  mines  added  to  the  world's  wealth  during 
the  year  considerably  over  $1,000  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
community.  This  gratifying  showing  has  been  achieved  without  any  special 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  mining  companies.  On  the  contrary  several  of  the 
large  producing  mines  have  been  closed  down  at  times  during  the  year  for 
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various  reasons,  notably  the  Parrot,  owing  to  the  fire  of  last  summer,  and  the 
Anaconda,  owing  to  an  accident  to  the  machinery. 

The  Anaconda  led  in  the  matter  of  production.  The  product  was  about 
112,000,000  pounds  fine  copper,  nearly  4,000,000  ounces  of  silver  and  nearly 
15.000  ounces  of  gold,  the  silver  and  gold  being  by-products  of  the  copper. 
The  total  valuation  of  its  production  was  $20,928,208.  During  the  year  this 
company  paid  out  about  $5,500,000  for  labor. 


The  Boston  &  Montana  was  second  as  a  producer.  Its  product  was 
75,000,000  pounds  of  fine  copper,  1,312,500  ounces  of  silver  and  4,8n  ounces 
of  gold.      The  total  valuation  of  the  product  was  $12,896,845. 

The  Butte  &  Boston  was  next.  Its  production  of  fine  copper  was  24.000,- 
000  pounds;  silver,  936,000  ounces  and  gold  1,600  ounces.  Total  valuation 
of  production,  $4,733,600.  This  company  has  only  been  operating  its  own 
smelting  plant  since  February. 

The  Colorado  Company  produced  11,281,578  pounds  of  fine  copper;  1,251,- 
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988  ounces  of  silver  and  21,303  ounces  of  gold,  the  valuation  of  which  is  $3,- 
^5^*232. 

The  Colusa-Parrot  produced  approximately  12,060,000  pounds  of  coppe-, 
750,000  ounces  of  silver  and  2,500  ounces  of  gold,  of  a  total  value  of  $2,427,500. 

The  value  of  the  product  of  the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  company  for 
1900  was  $2,150,000. 

The  Parrot  Company's  production  during  the  year  was  11,400,137  pounds 
of  copper,  which  with  the  gold  and  silver  values  amount  to  $1,613,352. 

The  Washoe  Company's  production  was  4,263,727  pounds  of  copper,  280,- 
579  ounces  of  silver  and  641  ounces  of  gold.  The  total  value  of  the  produc- 
tion was  $887,333. 

The  production  of  the  Speculator  mine  during  the  year  1900  amounted  to 
about  $1,312,000. 

To  give  the  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  mines  and  mining  an  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  some  of  the  larger  institutions,  we  quote  the  following 
reports  that  are  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  law : 

ANACONDA  COMPANY. 

Mines    operated— Anaconda,    Moimrtaln  Con.,  Green  Mountain,  Bell  and  Sampling 

Works. 

Tpns  of  ore  extracted  1,421.500 

Gross  vahie,  per  ton  $  13.18 

Cost  of  extraction,  per  ton 4.38 

Total  cost  of  extraction  , 6.228,666.26 

Cost  of  transportation  (27  miles),  per  ton .21 

Total  cost  of  tranepoitatlon 300.031.58 

Co8t  of  redxictlon,   per  ton  3.77 

Total  cost  of  red\iotlon 6,354,146.79 

Paid   for  labor  6,878,861.47 

Paid  f6r  imaohdnery  and  supplies  6,708,949.67 

Frelg-ht  300,031.68 

MarkeUngr  products 1,481,780.73 

Net  proceeds 6,366,618.16 

Reoapi  tulat  ion  :— 

Gross  proceeds 18,730,131.50 

Oost  of  mining 6,228,666.26 

PrelgOi't  on  ore 300,031.68 

Cotft  of  rekluotion   5,364.146.79 

SeHln^  and  marketlne: 1.481.780.73 

Nept    proceeds    6,366,618.15 

BUTTE)  &  BOSTON   OOMIPANY. 

BHue  Jay  .Other  mines 

Ton».of*-ore-eattKU?t©d * ....         31,104  122,872 

Cost  of  extraction,  per  ton 4.86  6.18 

Gross  yil«ld  per  ton I        14.61   I  14.61 

Total  co9t  of  esDtractlon  : 161,244.70  760,667.31 

Cost  of  transportation,  per  ton  .22  .22% 

Total  coe^  of  transportation  ^. 6,969.94  27,382.82 

Coot  of  reduction.  <per  ton  3.69  3.69 

Total  coat  of  reduction  111.669.77  439,331.98 

Paid  for  labor  134.715.83  630,968.08 

Mactiinery  and  supplies  127.030.48  667,089.37 

Sellinir  and  miarketlniT  products  35.949.48  41,437.90 

Net  proceeds  160,481.84  420,831.46 

Total  for  all  mines:— 

Paid  for  reduction,  per  ton '. $  3.69 

Total  for  reduction 550,991.76 

Paid  for  necessary  labor   765.683.91 

Paid   for  machinery  and  supplies    694.119.85 

Selling  an  dmarketin^  produots  177,387.33 

Net  proceeds *. 671,313.30 

Total  cost  of  production,  per  ton  5.93 

Total  cost  of  production 908,812.01 

Transportation,  per  ton  .22^4 

Total  for  traneportatlon 34,342.76 

Net  proceeds  of  Blue  Jay  160,481.84 

Net  proceeds  of  other  mines  420,831.46 
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OOL.USA-PARROT  COMPANY. 

Burt,  Woolman,  !Home,  Original,   Stewart,  Dives,   Colusa  and  Parrot. 

Tons  of  ore  extracted 2,068 

Gross  yield  per  ton $  8.93 

Cost  per  ton  for  extracting   3. 76 

Toi:al  cost  of  extracting  778,800.00 

Transportation  per  ton,  (two  miles)  .30% 

Total  for  transportation   • 63,112.00 

Cost    of  reduction,  per  ton 3.29 

Total  cost  of  reduction 681.445.00 

Bald  for  labor  481,234.00 

Supplies    297,566.00 

Net  proceeds 326,044.00 

COI/>RA!IX>  COMPANY     (GAGNON  MINE.) 

Eacpenditures  from   June  1,   1899,    to   May  1,   1900   $660,138.38 

Receipts    667,562.24 

ProceecBs  for  11  months   107,423.86 

Add  one  month,  average  9,766.80 

Concentrator  proflbs,  one  year  25,391.98 

'Net  proceeds  for  12  months  ..  142,581.64 

PARROT  SIIiVER  AND    COPPER   COMPANY. 

Gross  production $1,429,727.99 

Co»t  production    629.072.52 

Net  proceeds  ,  800,655.47 

ALICE  GROUP  OF   MINES. 

Ore   milled,    tons 6,946 

Yield,  132,134  ounces  of  silver,  57  cents  per  ounce $  75,316.38 

Yield  of  gold  '.   8.114.63 

Ore  sold,  5,228  tons  107,541.32 

Total  190,972.33 

Expenses   206.544.66 

Ix}ss   in  operation 16,572.33 

The  Alice  mine  is  a  silver  proposition  almKXst    exclusively,     and    is    owTied   by 
Walker  Brothers  of  Salt  Lake. 

UEXINGTOK   MINING  COMPANY. 

Tons  of  ore  extracted  2.449 

Value  per  ton  $  19.89 

Cost  per  ton  for  extraction  11.18 

Total  cost  of  extraction;  27,368.26 

Cost  of  transportation   (two  miles)   .50 

Total  cost  of  transportation ^2,449.00 

Cost  of  reduction,  per  ton  7.44 

Total  cost  of  reduction 18,221.00 

Paid  for  labor 23,215.00 

Paid    for  supplies. 3,264.00 

Im«provements  888.54 

Net  proceeds  667.21 

SNOHOMISH  A.ND  TRAMWAY. 

Gross  yield  from  August  2,  1898,  to  June r 79,800 

Number  of  tons  26,400 

Net  Proceeds 1.  1900 $79,800 

SPECULATOR  (J.  A.  CREIGHTON  AND  LARGEY  ESTATE.) 

Tons  of  ore  extracted  9,643 

Net  proceeds $92,186.38 

MONTANA  ORB  PURCHASING   COMPANY. 

Net  proceeds $400,000 

BOSTON  &  MONTANA  COMPANY. 
Net  proceeds $6,073,153.34 


Extension  of  the  Copper  Belt. 

The  developmentSfof  the  past  year  in  the  mines  of  the  Butte  district 
tend  to  confirm  the  long-cherished  belief  of  the  best  posted  mining  men  of 
the  country,  viz:  that  within  a  short  period  the  copper  zone  of  the  district 
will  be  very  materially  extended,  and  that  instead  of  the  present  limited  area 
the  copper  belt  will  include  all  that  country  between  Butte  and  the  main 
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divide  of  the  continental  range  on  the  east  and  the  flats  on  the  south  of  the 
city.  The  Smokehouse  shaft  is  now  being  developed  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  big  ledges  of  Anaconda  hill  run 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  city  as  many  mining  men  believe.  This 
shaft  is  making  splendid  progress  and  it  is  expected  that  by  May  of  next 
year  the  lead  will  be  cut  exposing  a  big  body  of  copper  ore. 

East  of  the  city,  in  the  Park  canyon  district,  considerable  capitol  has  been 
invested  by  well  known  operators  in  Butte  mines,  in  the  development  of  that 
district  and  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  Is  confidently  believed 
that  within  another  year  regular  shipments  of  copper  ore  will  be  made  from 


this  locality.  The  development  work  is  largely  confined  to  the  Homestake 
mine,  but  eastern  capitalists  have  invested  considerable  money  within  the 
last  year  in  adjoining  properties  upon  which  it  is  expected  work  will  be  com- 
menced early  next  year. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  city  within  recent  years  new  and  rich  ore 
bodies  have  been  opened  up.  On  the  flat  directly  south  of  the  city  splendid 
copper  indications  have  been  discovered  and  the  belief  is  generally  held  that 
a  deep  shaft  is  all  that  is  ncessary  to  open  up  another  copper  bearing  area. 
North  of  the  city  the  copper  belt  has  been  extended  within  the  past  year  to 
the  Gem  and  other  mines  hitherto  considered  beyond  the  copper  bearing  area. 
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Butte's  Payrolls. 

Butte  disburses  more  money  to  the  men  and  women  employed  in  its  var- 
ious industrial  interests  than  any  town  of  twice  its  size  in  the  country  chiefly 
because  labor  here  receives  the  highest  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States. 
The  various  mining  companies  pay  out  each  month  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars in  wages  to  the  men  employed  at  the  mines.  Add  tQ  this  the  amount 
paid  by  the  smelters  and  the  various  mercantile  and  manufacturing  houses  of 
Butte  and  the  total  is  not  far  from  $2,000,000  per.  month. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  report  for  1900  of  the  State  Mine 
Inspector.  It  shows  the  number  of  men  employed  during  the  present  year 
in  the  mines  of  the  Butte  district : 

Number  of  Men  Employed. 

Anaoondia  Mines  3.931  Washoe  Company  163 

Boston  &  Montana  1,389  Speculator • 148 

Butte  &   Boston    629  Minnie  iHeaJ€y  88 

Montana  Ore   PurchEiaingr    Oo    618  Alice  76 

W.  A.  Clark's  Mines 533  Other  Mines 500 


Colorado  Ooxopany    316  

Parrot  Company 288  TcnxA  8,679 

Depth  of  the  Principal  Mines  of  Butte. 

IWamond  2,200  BeU  1,660 

Green  Mountain  2,200  Parrot    1,600 

Hlgrh  Ore 2,200  St.  O-iawrence  1.600 

Mounrtailn   Con    2.000  Bast  Gray  Rock  1,600 

Nevereweat 2,000  Oolusa-Parrot  1,400 

Anuoonda 1,800  Pennsylvania   1.400 

G^asmon 1,800  Speculator  1,200 

Mountain  View  1,700 

Dividends  Paid  by  Butte  Companies  During  1900. 

Boston  &  Montana ^,450,000 

Anaconda 4,800,000 

Parrot  1,379,000 

Butte  &   Boston   1,000,000 

Montana  Ore  Purdiaslng  Oo  . .% 160,000 


Total  $13,789,000 

The  site  of  Butte  is  on  the  gently  sloping  side  of  a  mountain,  on  the  north 
of  a  beautiful  valley  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  regions  of  the  state.  The  city  has  an  elevation  of  5,758  feet  above 
tide  water.  Two  miles  to  the  east  is  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies ;  on  the 
west  the  huge,  isolated  butte  or  hill  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  the  winters  preserving  a  golden  mean 
between  the  bitter  cold  weather  of  the  north  and  the  enervating  climate  of 
tHe  south.  The  death  rate  is  the  lowest  of  any  city  in  the  Union.  It  is  an 
ideal  climate  for  those  suffering  from  lung  troubles. 

Butte  has  a  delightful  society,  capable  of  satisfying  everybody's  taste. 
If  you  wish  to  meet  with  refined  and  cultivated  people,  college-bred  and 
broadened  by  travel,  they  are  here  and  happy  to  know  you.  If  you  like, plain, 
common,  everyday  folk,  whose  hearts  are  perhaps  better  than  their  manners, 
they  are  numerous  and  sure  to  be  friendly. 

The  importance  of  public  schools  escape  no  western  community  and  in 
Butte  the  people  have  been  liberal  and  public  spirited  to  a  degree  unusual 
even  in  western  states.  Fully  95  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Butte  of  school 
age  are  in  actual  attendance  on  the  public  schools.    Butte  has  14  school  build- 
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ings  (not  counting  the  annexes)  with  14  principals  in  charge  and  165  teachers 
of  all  grades.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  attendance  of  pupils,  in  round  numbers, 
would  be  6,500.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  and  stone  and  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  the  most  cultured  communities  in  the  eastern  states.  The 
High  school  building  is  one  of  the  best  structures  in  the  west,  costing  up- 


wards of  $100,000.  The  total  cost  of  all  the  school  buildings  in  Butte  was 
upwards  of  half  a  million  dollars.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  present 
year  were  more  than  $200,000,  the  monthly  pay-roll  of  the  teachers  being 
about  $15,000.  The  schools  of  Butte  have  a  splendid  reputation  for  efficiency 
all  over  the  west  and  the  facilities  for  imparting  information  to  the  youth  of 
the  city  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere.  Especial  care  is  tkaen  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  corps  of  teachers  each  year,  none  but  the  brightest  being  retained. 

There  are  also  two  parochial  schools  which  are  well  attended,  a  business 
college,  a  conservatory  of  music  and  numerous  private  schools  and  academies. 

Butte  has  12  handsome  churches  which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  its 
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people.  Every  denomination  is  represented  and  the  clergymen  of  Butte  are 
noted  for  their  culture  and  eloquence.  They  are  progressive  gentlemen,  lib- 
eral in  their  views  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  noble  work  of  uplifting  the 
morals  of  the  city. 

Butte  has  one  of  the  best  equipped  libraries  in  the  whole  northwest. 
The  buHding  cost  $100,000  and  contains  30,000  volumes.  It  is  well  patroniz- 
ed, the  November  (1900)  issue  of  books  for  home  and  library  use  being  over 
13,000.      It  is  supported  by  a  city  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar. 

The  city  has  long  since  attained  the  proportions  of  a  metropolis.  Splen- 
did steel,  brick  and  stone  structures  have  been  erected.     The  Hennessy  build- 


ing cost  $250,000.  Among  the  other  buildings  are  the  court  house  which 
cost  about  $200,000,  numerous  school  houses  costing  $75,000  each,  two  opera 
houses  one  costing  $50,000  and  the  other  $35,000,  and  another  costing $100,000 
in  contemplation,  two  first-class  hotels,  costing  $60,000  and  $45,000,  respect- 
ively, and  one  almost  completed  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  There  are  various 
other  blocks  in  the  city  costing  from  between  $30,000  and  $75,000.  The  size 
and  permanent  appearance  of  the  structures  are  indicative  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  residence  buildings  are  the  finest  in  the 
west.  The  city  is  rapidly  extending  in  all  directions.  During  the  firsi 
eleven  months  of  1900  the  cost  of  the  buildings  erected  in  Butte  aggregated 
$1,000,000. 
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Butte  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  a  metropolis.  It 
has  two  splendid  electric  light  plants,  a  telephone  system' connecting  with  all 
point  in  the  west,  two  lines  of  telegraph,  a  street  railway  system  to  all  the 
suburbs,  excellent  police  protection  and  within  the  next  month  will  have 
the  finest  water  works  system  in  the  west. 

Three  daily  newspapers  are  published  in  Butte,  each  of  which  receives  the 
Associated  Press  report.  They  are  the  Standard  and  Miner,  both  morning 
papers  and  the  Inter  Mountain  an  afternoon  paper.  There  are  also  six 
weekly  newspapers  published  in  Butte  and  all  receive  a  fair  share  of  patron- 
age. 

Butte  is  one  of  the  strongest  labor  union  towns  in  the  country.      It  has 


some  of  the  strongest  labor  organizations  in  the  west,  and  every  craft  is  organ- 
ized. The  unions  of  Butte,  however,  have  conducted  their  affairs  so  con- 
servatively, that  there  has  never  been  a  labor  strike  in  the  town.  Capital 
and  labor  have  ever  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  in  Butte,  Many  of  the 
largest  mine  operators  of  the  district  at  some  time  in  their  lives  toiled  in  the 
mines.  The  unions  command  the  respect  and  receive  the  support  of  the 
people  and  as  a  result  of  their  organized  efforts  the  rate  of  wages  is  good  and 
the  standard  of  living  is  high. 

Butte  has  an  energetic  and  earnest  corps  of  health  officers,  and  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  town  are  closely  attended  to. 

The  banking  houses  of  Butte  are  as  solid  as  a  rock,  and  few  banks  in  any 
city  transact  as  much  business  as  the  five  banks  of  Butte.  Their  stability  was 
tested  during  the  panic  of  1893,  at  a  time  when  banking  houses  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  being  dashed  to  pieces.      Not  a  bankin  Butte  succumbed. 

The  five  banks  in  Butte  are  the  First  National,  Silver  Bow  National, 
State  Savings,  Clark  &  Bro.,  and  Daly,  Donahoe  &  'Moyer.       In  addition  to 
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these  James  A.  Murray  has  a  private  bank.  The  total  deposits,  subject  to 
check  or  certificate,  amount  to  about  $12,000,000.  which  for  a  town  the  size 
of  Butte  is  a  splendid  showing.  The  State  Savings  bank  has  deposits  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  First  National  bank  has 
individual  deposits  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  demand  certificates 
of  about  $750,000.  The  Silver  Bow  National  has  over  half  a  million  on  de- 
posit. The  banking  house  of  W.  A.  Clark  &  Bro,  makes  no  public  statement 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr,  Clark  is  a  large  employer  of  labor  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  the  deposits  there  are  as  large  as  in  the  other  banks.      The 


deposits  at  the  bank  of  Daly,  Donohoe  &  Moyer  amount  to  about  $3,500,000. 
Nearly  all  of  these  deposits  belong  to  the  men  who  toil  for  a  living. 

Four  lines  of  railroads  enter  Butte  and  ten  of  the  great  railroads  of  the 
country  maintain  their  representatives  and  offices  in  the  city.  All  are  doing 
a  splendid  business.  .Butte  is  one  of  the  greatest  railroad  towns  in  the  west, 
the  business  done  being  phenomenally  large.  It  is  estimated  that  over  half  a 
million  tons  of  freight  was  handled  in  Butte  during  the  past  year.  This  in- 
cludes the  great  quantities  of  timber  used  in  the  mines.  In  some  of  the  big 
mines  of  the  camp  over  150,000  feet  of  timber  are  required  each  day,  the 
aggregate  reaching  into  the  billions  of  feet  each  year.  The  internal  trans- 
portation is  splendidly  handled  by  the  Street  Railway  company,  which  also 
operates  an  ore  line,  hauling  the  ore  from  several  of  the  mines  to  the  smelters. 
The  ore  handled  by  the  railroads  of  Butte  in  a  year  amounts  to  thousands  ot 
tons. 

The  railroads  operating  lines  in  Butte  have  shown  a  very  liberal  policy 
in  their  dealings  with  the  people  and  the  people  have  reciprocated  in  kind. 
During  the  year  the  railroads  have  expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  im- 
provements. 
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There  are  six  well-equipped  hospitals  in  Butte  to  care  for  the  sick.  Sev- 
eral of  the  hospitals  are  supported  by  the  miners,  who  pay  a  dollar  each 
month. 

All  the  leading  fraternal,  benevolent,  charitable  and  religious  organiza- 
tions are  well  represented  in  Butte.  Among  the  most  prominent  may  be 
mentioned  the  Masonic,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Odd  Fellows,  Druids,  A.  O,  U. 
W.,  Elks,  Good  Templars,  Red  Men,  Maccabees,  Sons  of  St.  George,  Junior 
Order,  Sons  of  Hermann  and  Order  of  Pendo. 

There  are  several  women's  clubs  and  Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific 
circles. 

The  population  of  Butte  as  given  by  the  last  census  was  47,635,    Evidence 


has  accumulated  since  the  census  was  taken  to  show  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  population  was  overlooked.  Butte  has  a  population  of  at  least  60,000. 
In  1S90  the  town  had  an  estimated  population  of  30,000.  Twenty  years  ago 
it  had  a  population  of  5,000,      Thirty  years  ago  it  had  a  population  of  350. 


Some  Facts  About  Butte. 
Silver  Bow  county  has  the  lowest  rate  of  taxation  in  the  state. 
Silver  Bow  county  has  the  highest  assessed  valuation  in  the  state,  $36,- 
264,637. 

The  value  of  personal  property  in  the  county  exceeds  that  of  real  estate, 
personal  property  being  valued  at  $19,582,140  and  real  property  at  $16,005,890. 
In  the  past  ten  years  Butte  copper  mines  have  paid  in  dividends  $43,295,- 
■  323- 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  Boston  &  Montana  Copper  Company  has 
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paid  in  dividends  $20,975,000,  and  during  the  past  year  this  company  has  paid 
^6450,000  in  dividends. 

Since  1896  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company  has  paid  in  dividends  $16,- 
950,000.    During  the  year  1900  this  company  paid  in  dividends,  $4,800,000. 

The  Parrot  mine  has  paid  in  dividends  to  date  $4,370.00  and  during  1900 
paid  $1,335,000. 

Butte  &  Boston  paid  one  dividend  of  $r,ooo,ooo  during  1900. 

The  first  railroad  entered  Butte  just  19  years  ago. 

Between  1870  and  1885  the  yield  from  Butte's  placer  and  quartz  mines 
aggregated  $39,606,000. 

Butte's  mineral  output  for  1900  will  amount  to  $49,176,070. 


Figuring  the  gold  and  silver  at  their  coinage  value  and  the  copper  at 
an  average  price  of  twelve  cents  per  pound,  the  total  output  of  the  three  metals 
from  the  quartz  mines  of  Butte  since  1882  will  amount  to  $589,217,502. 

Butte  is  the  wholesale  center  of  the  state. 


Paving, 
During  the  past  four  years  Butte  has  expended  $215,000  in  the  paving 
of  its  streets.  Ten  full  blocks  were  paved  last  season.  The  principal  busi- 
ness streets  of  the  city  are  now  paved,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  during  the 
coming  year  considerable  of  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  will  also  be 
paved.  The  paving  is  of  the  most  substantial  character,  being  of  granite 
Hocks  upon  a  concrete  foundation.  It  is  likely  that  the  residence  portion  of 
the  city  will  be  paved  with  a  combination  of  asphalt  and  macadam. 
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Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $10,751,286;  personal,  $3,797,149;  railroads,  $703,393;  total  $15,251^8. 
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Leivis  and  Clarke  County 
and  Helena.   Ne   v^    ^    n^ 


Mining  of  Gold,  Silver,  Lead  and  Copper,  Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising 
Produce  Great  Wealth  Each  Year — Helena  the  Capital  and  Banking 
Center  of  the  State. 


Lewis  and  Clarke  county  has  as  varied  and  as  valuable  resources  as  any 
county  in  the  state.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
has  a  large  area  of  farming  land  that  is  already  occupied  by  a  thrifty  class  of 
farmers.  The  northern  portion  of  the  county  where  irrigation  is  not  pos- 
sible, is  largely  taken  up  by  cattle  and  sheep  ranches. 

The  production  of  gold  last  year  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  and 
the  present  year  will  show  a  material  increase  over  last.  This  production 
makes  it  the  banner  gold  producing  county  of  the  state;  indeed,  if  the  gold 
produced  as  a  byproduct  of  the  copper  ores  of  Butte  is  omitted  from  the  com- 
putation. Lewis  and  Clarke  produces  almost  one-half  of  the  entire  gold  output 
of  the  state.  The  application  of  modern  methods  of  concentration  and  treat- 
ment by  cyanide  is  very  rapidly  increasing  the  gold  production  of  this  coun- 
ty. While  the  production  of  this  county  is  large,  it  is  but  a  tithe  of  what 
may  be  expected  when  thousands  of  promising  surface  prospects  are  develop- 
ed. The  most  development  in  the  mines  has  been  made  at  Marysville  and  in 
the  Red  Mountain  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rimini,  and  on  the  Belt  moun- 
tains at  York,  and  these  districts  are  really  but  scratched  on  the  surface. 
During  the  last  ten  years  since  the  depression  in  the  price  of  silver,  the  atten- 
tion of  mining  men  and  prospectors  from  all  over  the  state  have  been  directed 
to  the  gold  deposits  of  this  county,  and  the  result  of  this  systematic  search  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  rapid  increase  of  production  and  the  location  of  a  large 
number  of  new  claims.  The  presence  of  a  large  mining  population  of  course 
furnishes  a  large  and  increasing  local  market  for  all  .of  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  supply  of  agricultural  products  by  no  means  equals  the  demand  of  the 
local  market,  and  that  at  a  price  which  would  make  {he  eastern  farmer  green 
with  envy. 

The  short  distance  to  the  local  markets  at  the  mining  camps  and  Helena, 
permit  the  farmer  in  most  instances  to  haul  his  own  produce  by  wagon  to 
market,  with  a  consequent  saving  in  freight  and  commission  charges,  which 
amount  to  a  very  substantial  yearly  profit. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  county  is  remarkably  well  watered,  lying  as  it  does, 
in  a  long  strip  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  numerous 
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Streams  that  are  fed  by  the  snow  in  these  mountains  cross  the  country  nearly 
at  right  angles  and  run  into  the  Missouri  river,  other  streams  having  their 
head  waters  in  the  Belt  mountains  flow  to  the  west  into  the  Missouri  river. 
The  most  notable  streams  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  are  the  Missouri  river, 
the  Little  and  Big  Prickly  Pear,  Wolf  Creek,  Dearborn,  North  South  and 
Middle  Fork,  Sun  river,  and  theBig  Blackfoot,  with  its  two  branches.  These 
streams  furnish  ample  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  irrigation  purposes, 
and  running  with  rapid  fall  to  the  rivers,  but  short  and  inexpensive  canals 
are  necessary  to  utilize  their  waters. 


Lewis  and  Clarke  county  is  most  advantageously  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  conformation  of  the  mountains  and 
streams  is  such,  that  all  lines  of  railroad  seeking  an  entrance  to  the  mines 
or  on  their  route  to  the  Pacific  necessarily  pass  through  this  county  and  fur- 
nish convenient  and  easy  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was 
no  mere  accident  that  the  successive  expeditions  that  explored  the  north- 
west long  before  the  days  of  the  railroad  passed  through  this  country  on 
their  route  to  the  coast.  The  direction  of  the  streams  and  trend  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  make  this  county  the  highway  from  the  east  to  the  west  and 
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from  the  north  to  the  south.     The  railroads  passing  through   the   county 
followed  the  routes  of  the  explorers. 

This  county  is  centrally  located  between  the  mineral  country  of  the 
south  and  west  and  the  agricultural  country  of  the  north  and  east,  making 
it  a  convenient  meeting  point  for  the  farmers,  cattle  and  sheep  raisers,  and 
the  miners.  Long  before  the  days  of  the  railroad  the  city  of  Helena  was 
the  distributing  center  for  the  placer  camps  of  the  state,  and  now  that 
the  railroads  have  come,  it  is  still  the  distributing  center,     Helena  has  been 


the  capital  of  the  state  for  many  years,  and  has  gradually  collected  from 
all  over  the  state  a  class  of  inhabitants  who,  coming  here  either  as  state 
officers,  or  having  business  connected  with  the  state,  have  become  attached 
to  the  city,  and  have  made  it  their  permanent  home,  forming  a  class  of  resi- 
dents who  are  especially  desirable  from  an  intellectual  and  social  standpoint. 

The  population  of  Helena  is  10,772.  This  does  not  include  a  suburban 
population  of  several  thousand.  The  town  is  remarkably  well  built,  and  foi* 
its  size,  can  boast  of  as  handsome  business  buildings  and  as  attractive  and 
well  appointed  residences,  and  all  the  urban  facilities,  such  as  gas,  electric 
lights,  street  cars,  theaters,  as  well  as  business  establishments  in  all  lines 
of  trade  as  in  cities  of  the  Mississippi  of  100,000  people. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  silver-lead  smelter  at  Helena  and  its  continued 
enlargement  under  each  successive  management,  is  proof  that  Helena  is  an 
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especially  favorable  location  for  this  business.  It  fs  located  in  the  center  of 
the  most  prolific  dry  ore  producing  district  of  the  nnrthwest,  and  by  means 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  has  close  connection  with  the  Coeur  D'Alenes 
in  Idaho,  the  largest  wet  ore  producing  district  in  the  northwest.  The  fuel 
supply  that  is  available  from  both  railroads,  over  the  Great  Northern  from 
the  north  and  Northern  Pacific  from  the  east,  makes  fuel  for  the  smelters 


abundant,  easy  to  obtain  and  cheap.  The  recent  development  of  the  electric 
power  at  the  Missouri  river,  which  has  cost  up  to  date  over  a  million  dollars, 
makes  available  20,000  horse  power  which  is  used  to  generate  electric  power, 
and 'is  transmitted  by  cable  to  the  smelters  and  the  city,  furnishing  motive 
power  at  as  low  cost  as  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  This  combination 
of  natural  smelting  and  refining  advantages  will  certainly  attract  other  plants. 
While  the  lands  of  this  county  are  fairly  well  occupied,  there  are  numerous 
opportunities  for  additional  settlers  on  the  public  and  railroad  lands  of  the 
county.  The  present  farmers  are  prosperous,  but  in  most  instances  have 
too  large  an  area  to  farm  to  the  best  advantage.  Eastern  farmers  who  are 
accustomed  to  smaller  areas  of  land  can  purchase  from  the  present  owners 
and  make  handsome  profits  with  the  more  intense  methods  of  farminp-    The 
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local  demand  in  Helena  and  at  mining  camps  will  always  consume  at  high 
price  more  than  the  lands  of  the  county  can  possibly  produce. 

The  system  of  schools  in  Helena,  both  public  and  private,  is  not  sur- 
passed anywhere  in  the  country. 

A  description  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  chapter  devoted  to  its  county  seat  and  chief  city.  The  capital  of  Montana 
is  a  gradual  growth  composed  of  the  best  elements  from  all  over  the  state. 
It  is  an  evolution  from  the  Mining  camp  which  was  started  in  Last  Chance 
gulch  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in.  1884,  and  after  these  placers  were  exhausted, 
it  grew  because  of  its  central  location  at  the  meeting  of  the  trade  routes  that 


traverse  Montana  from  the  north  to  the  south  and  from  the  east  to  the  west. 
It  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  state,  and  during  the  thirty-six  years  of  its  existence 
it  has  naturally  attracted  to  it  a  large  portion  of  the  most  substantial  people 
in  the  state,  who  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  and 
for  the  social  and  other  advantages  obtainable  at  centrally  located  cities. 
Helena  is  universally  conceded  by  all  who  visit  it  that  it  is  the  best  built  and 
most  metropolitan  of  any  place  of  its  size,  or  of  many  times  its  size  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  city,  and  possesses 
all  of  those  urban  facilities  usually  found  in  the  large  eastern  cities.  The 
location  is  of  the  most  picturesque,  and  is  protected  by  the  mountains  from 
the  winds  of  every  compass  point.  Its  location  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  beautiful  valley  is  from  a  scenic  and  hygienic  stand- 
point everything  that  could  be  desired.  Its  irregularity  of  contour  and  con- 
sequent avoidance  of  the  straight  lines  so  common  in  American  cities  makes 
it  the  more  picturesque  and  attractive. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  army,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  to  con- 
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centrate  troops  at  central  points  ^rom  which  detachments  can  be  most  quickly 
and  most  easily  moved  to  any  given  point,  have  built  a  central  regimental 
post  at  Helena.  Having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  not 
moved  by  any  sentimental  notions,  the  selection  of  Helena  for  a  post  of  this 
sort  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  a  stamp  of  approval  by  the  highest  military 
authority  that  this  is  the  natural  distributing  point  of  the  state. 

A  circle  drawn  upon  the  map  with  Helena  in  the  center  and  a  radius  of 
seventy-five  miles  will  include  within  its  limits  a  section  of  country  that 
has  produced  one  thousand  millions  in  the  precious  and  semi-precious  metals 
within  a  third  of  a  century.    The  minerals  that  go  to  make  up  this  vast  sum 


have  heretofore  been  precious  metals,  but  in  addition  almost  every  valuable 
mineral  known  is  found  within  this  circle.  The  production  noted  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  a  year.  The  branch  and  main 
line  of  railways  from  every  portion  of  this  mineral  field  have  down  grade 
hauls  to  the  city,  making  it  possible  to  smelt  ores  from  the  surrounding 
mines  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Helena  is  in  the  center  of  the  dry  ore 
field,  at  the  most  convenient  point  accessible  to  the  Coeur  D'Alenes  in  Idaho, 
the  largest  and  best  supply  of  lead  ore  in  the  United  States.  Fuel  for  smelt- 
ing is  delivered  at  Helena  at  as  low  a  cost  as  at  any  other  point  in  the 
northwest.  The  best  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  place  as  a  smelting 
center  is  found  in  the  plant  at  East  Helena,  which  was  started  ten  years  ago 
with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  <:omplete  plants  in  the  state.     All  the  lead  smelters  in  the  United 
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States,  including  the  one  at  East  Helena,  are  owned  by  the  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Co.  The  plant  at  East  Helena  was  the  one  selected  by  this  con- 
cern for  doubling  its  capacity,  which  was  done  during  the  past  year.  Owning 
plants  located  all  over  the  United  States,  the  fact  that  they  should  have 
selected  this  one  for  such  material  enlargement  in  preference  to  any  other  of 
their  plants  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  many  advantages  for  mineral  reduction 
that  are  obtainable  here.  The  construction  of  the  Missouri  river  dam  is 
further  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  smelting  men  as  to  the  advantages  Helena 
oflFers  as  a  smelting  point. 


Next  to  the  big  electrical  plant  at  Niagara,  the  one  now  installed  on 
the  Missouri  river  at  Helena  will,  when  the  new  additions  to  it  now  under 
construction  are  completed,  be  the  most  complete  and  extensive  plant  for 
the  long  distance  transmission  of  electricity  in  operation  in  the  country.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  by  the  owners  of  this  plant  to  have  it  complete  and 
economical  in  every  detail.  The  capacity  of  the  present  dam  is  already  taxed, 
and  another  one  is  in  contemplation.  Numerous  sites  exist  in  the  canyon 
of  the  Missouri  river  near  where  other  dams  can  be  built  and  the  supply  of 
power  from  the  swift-flowing  river  made  practically  unlimited. 

Intending  manufacturers  seeking  a  location  in  the  state  will  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  examine  the  openings  presented  in  Helena.  Many  forms 
of  manufacturing  are  already  represented,  all  of  them  having  started  in  a 
modest  way,  and  are  growing  to  importance.    There  are  two  large  bre 
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that  ship  their  goods  all  over  the  state,  a  large  concern  making  common  and 
ornamental  brick,  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  etc.,  that  employs  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  These  goods  are  shipped  all  over  Montana 
and  the  adjoining  states.  A  large  cracker  and  candy  factory  and  several 
smaller  establishments  make  candy.  Several  planing  mills,  sash,  door  and 
blind  factories,  large  foundry  and  machine  shops,  a  soap  and  candle  factory. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  numerous  small  manufacturing  industries  that 


in  the  aggregate  employ  a  large  number  of  people.  These  smaller  industries 
are  growing  rapidly,  and  others  are  being  added ;  several  during  the  past 
year. 

The  system  of  schools,  both  private  and  public  in  Helena,  are  said  by 
educational  experts  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  place  in  the 
west.  No  expense  or  pains  are  spared  by  the  public  spirited  men  who  com- 
pose the  school  board  to  advance  the  standard  and  character  of  the  schools. 

The  business  buildings  of  the  city  are  not  surpassed  at  any  place  in  the 
west,  and  the  concerns  that  occupy  them  are  certainly  equal  to  those  in 
eastern  cities  of  many  times  its  population.  The  same  is  true  of  the  hotels, 
of  which  there  are  all  grades. 
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The  big  plunge  bath  at  the  Broadwater  hot  springs  is  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  appointed  bathing  pools  in  this  country.  It  is  supplied 
with  natural  hot  water,  delivered  at  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  degrees,  and  with  the  necessary  cold  water  to  temper  it.  The  hotel 
in  connection  with  it  is  also  magnificently  appointed,  and  the  grounds  sur- 


rounding both  buildings  are  everything  that  could  be  desired.  This  resort 
is  located  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  city,  with  two  electric  street  car 
lines  affording  rapid  and  easy  communication.  Another  hot  spring  and  most 
attractive  resort  is  at  Alhambra,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  city,  where  there 
is  a  picturesque  and  comfortable  hotel,  with  plunge  and  private  bath.  This 
resort  is  of  easy  access  by  the  daily  trains  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Korthern  railways.  These  resorts  are  destined  in  time  to  attract  many  health, 
seekers  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  bright  sunshine,  the  perfect 
climate  of  Montana,  and  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  thermal  waters. 
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Without  attempting  to  describe  at  length  the  residences  of  the  city,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  keeping  with  the  business  buildings,  the  residences 
are  largely  of  brick  and  stone.  Many  of  them  would  be  a  credit  to  the  aristo- 
cratic avenues  of  any  of  the  eastern  cities.  It  is  universally  conceded  that 
in  this  respect  Helena  has  more  attractions  than  any  other  city  between 
St.  Paul  and  Portland. 


The  whole  world  is  engaged  in  a  mad  scramble  for  gold,  and  those 
regions  able  to  make  a  showing  in  the  production  of  gold  are  most  interesting 
to  investors.  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  is  emphatically  a  gold  producing 
region,  and  since  the  discovery  of  gold  here  in  1863,  the  total  production  has 
been  over  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  The  increase  in  gold  production  from 
the  quartz  mines  since  the  panic  of  1893  has  been  steady  and  rapid,  and  the 
production  for  1900  will  exceed  $1,800,000.  This  is  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  gold  output  of  the  state,  outside  of  Butte,  where  about  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  gold  is  saved  as  a  by-product  of  copper  ores.  This  makes  Lewis 
and  Clarke  the  banner  gold-producing  county  of  Montana  and  the  northwest. 
The  production  of  this  county  exceeded  the  production  of  either  Washington, 
Idaho  or  Oregon.  The  gold-bearing  belt  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  extends 
from  its  southeastern  corner  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Helena,  and  thence 
in  a  wide  semi-circle  through  Marysville,  Bald  Butte,  to  the  northwest  corner 
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of  the  county.  This  belt,  or  mother  lode,  it  might  be  called,  is  several  miles 
in  width,  and  everywhere  that  systematic  development  has  been  undertaken 
mines  of  value  have  resulted.  The  deepest  development  is  about  the  mining 
camp  of  Marysville,  located  eighteen  miles  northwest  o£  Helena,  on  a  spur 
of  the  main  range.  The  principal  mine  in  Marysville  is  the  Drum  Lumnon, 
which  was  purchased  a  number  of  years  ago  from  its  discoverer,  Thomas 
Cruse,  by  the  Montana  Mining  company,  limited,  an  English  corporation. 
This  mine  has  been  producing  steadily  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  during 
that  time  it  has  produced  upwards  of  nineteen  million  dollars.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  two  well  appointed  stamp  mills,  one  of  sixty  and  the  other 


of  fifty  stamps.  This  mine  has  been  the  mainstay  of  Marysville  camp,  and 
supports  a  town  of  about  1,500  people,  equipped  with  electric  lights,  water, 
etc.  About  three  years  ago  this  company  built  a  large  cyanide  plant  with 
a  narrow  gauge  railroad  five  miles  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
the  tailings  from  their  quartz  mills  which  had  been  accumulated  in  dams 
along  Silver  creek.  This  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  400  tons.  It  has  been 
in  continuous  operation,  and  the  company  is  making  a  very  handsome  profit 
from  the  treatment  of  the  waste  of  previous  millings. 

About  three  years  ago  Col.  Thomas  Cruse,  of  Helena,  commenced  to 
develop  what  is  known  as  the  Cruse  and  Bald  Mountain  Mining  Claims, 
adjoining  the  Montana  Mining  company's  properties.  He  built  a  twenty- 
stamp  mill,  with  cyanide  attachment,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  big  producers 
in  Marysville. 

A  short  distance  from  Marysville  is  the  Belmont  mine,  for  a  number  of 
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years  a  big  producer,  and  then  was  closed  down  and  lay  idle  until  two  years 
ago,  when  it  was  put  in  operation  by  the  Penobscot  Mining  company.  They 
reopened  the  Belmont,  equiping  the  mill  with  cyanide  to  treat  the  tailings 
after  the  free  gold  has  been  extracted,  and  the  result  of  this  modern  process 
is  another  big  gold  producer.  The  other  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Marysville 
that  are  producers  are  the  St.  Louis  Mining  company,  the  Big  Ox  Mining 
company,  the  Empire,  the  Gloster,  the  Bell  Boy,  the  Pegan  and  the  Jerusha. 

About  twenty  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Marysville  is  the  Bald  Butte 
mine.     This  is  the  biggest  producer  today  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  it 


having  paid  during  the  year  3  per  cent,  and  for  the  last  four  months  of  the 
year  6  per  cent  a  month  in  dividends.  A  rich  strike  of  a  parallel  vein  was 
recently  made  in  this  mine,  the  assays  of  the  ore  running  as  high  as  $7,500 
per  ton,  while  the  average  value  ascertained  by  mill  runs  was  about  $100 
per  ton.  This  mine  is  equipped  with  a  forty-stamp  mill,  and  every  labor- 
saving  and  modern  device  in  gold  saving.  The  dividend  record  of  the  Bald 
Butte,  which  has  been  a  continuous  one  for  about  ten  years,  is  now  upwards 
of  a  million  dollars.  A  short  distance  from  the  Bald  Butte  are  a  number 
of  mining  claims  that  arc  being  developed,  and  from  time  to  time  shipments 
are  made. 
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There  are  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  Marysville  thousands  of 
undeveloped  prospects  that  are  being  developed  by  their  owners,  aiul  many 
of  these  will  eventually  become  paying  mines.  To  the  northeast  vi  Bald 
Butte  is  located  the  Stemple  gold  district,  and  the  Jay  Gould  is  further  to 
the  north.  The  Jay  Gould  mine  has  produced  a  millio.n  and  a  halt  dollars. 
To  the  northwest  and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies 


there  are  a  number  of  good  surface  showings  of  gold  ore,  and  in  the  extreme 
western  portion  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  there  is  a  copper  camp  that  has 
a  very  promising  future.  High  grade  ore  is  being  shipped  to  the  railroad, 
but  the  distance  and  expense  of  the  long  wagon  haul  prevents  extensive  ship- 
ments for  the  present.  When  the  mines  are  devloped  sufficiently  to  warrant 
the  extension  of  one  of  the  railroads  into  that  section,  the  camp  will  become 
a  prominent  producer. 
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Southwest  of  Helena  is  what  is  known  as  the  Red  Mountain  district. 
This  district  is  located  at  the  head  of  Ten  Mile  creek,  and  is  connected 
by  twenty  miles  of  railroad  from  Helena  to  Rimini.  The  ore  is  uniformly 
a  base  combination  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead.  At  times  veins  of  very 
high  grade  ore  that  will  bear  the  expense  of  shipment  are  found,  but  the 


larger  proportion  of  the  ores  in  the  district  are  of  low  grade,  requiring  con- 
centration before  shipment.  Since  the.  commercial  concentrator  was  built 
at  East  Helena,  affording  an  opportunity  to  treat  the  ore  with  profit,  the 
district  has  experienced  an  energetic  and  warranted  revival. 

Beyond  Rimini  and  on  the  summit  of  the  main  range  at  the  head  of  Ten 
Mile  creek,  laying  along  the  main  divide  of  the  Rockies,  is  one  of  the  largest 
deposits  of  free  milling  gold  in  the  United  States.  This  is  called  the  Porphry 
Dike.     It  is  a  mile  wide  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.     Seventy 
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thousand  tons  of  this  ore  have  been  milled  in  small  and  poorly  equipped 
stamp  mills,  and  an  average  saving  eflFected  of  $2.60  per  ton  net.  One  of  the 
largest  mines  in  the  country  makes  a  very  large  profit  out  of  ore  that  only 
averages  $2.06  per  ton.  The  ownership  of  the  Porphry  Dike  has  during  the 
last  year  been  consolidated  into  the  hands  of  three  mining  men  of  ripe  ex- 
perience and  very  large  capital.  They  have  purchased  the  properties  with 
the  view  of  erecting  mills  of  large  capacity,  and  it  is  propable  that  the  plant 
will  be  located  in  the  valley  below  Helena. 

To  the  south  of  Helena  and  to  the  east  extending  over  into  Jefferson 
county  is  another  part  of  this  gold  district  in  which  many  discoveries  of  very 
high  grade  ore  have  been  made.  Development  is  confined  to  surface  work- 
ings. Large  bodies  of  low  grade  ore  also  exist,  but  the  average  prospector 
is  unable  to  work  them. 

Just  south  of  Helena  there  is  a  property  called  the  Winscott,  where 
a  ten-stamp  mill  has  been  in  operation  for  years ;  treating  the  ore  from  what 
is  literally  a  mountain  of  ore.  The  deposit  so  far  as  developed,  exceeds  a 
hundred  feet  in  width,  and  it  is  worked  as  an  open  quarry.  Everything  for 
the  entire  lOO  feet  and  the  corresponding  distance  in  height  is  quarried  and 
taken  to  the  mill.  The  average  of  this  ore  is  $4.00  per  ton.  To  the  north 
and  east  of  Helena  along  the  Missouri  river  in  all  of  the  gulches  that  lead 
down  from  the  belt  range,  are  many  quartz  ledges  that  are  worked  in  a  small 
way,  and  ore  shipped  to  the  smelter  at  East  Helena.  A  number  of  small 
quartz  mills  are  also  in  operation  in  these  mountains.  In  the  beds  and  banks 
of  all  the  creeks  that  flow  through  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  placer  gold  was 
found  in  paying  quantities,  and  the  annual  product  of  these  aggregate  a 
large  sum. 

The  application, since  the  panic, of  modern  processes  for  the  concentration 
of  ore  has  materially  increased  the  gold  production  of  this  county.  There 
are  a  number  of  concentrating  mills  in  operation  in  addition  to  the  large 
commercial  concentrator  at  East  Helena,  which  is  treating  ores  from  all  over 
the  state.  The  application  of  cyanide  treatment  or  the  leaching  of  gold  from 
crushed  ore  by  solution  of  cyanide  has  been  applied  to  a  dozen  mines  in  the 
county  during  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  has  greatly  added  to  the  output 
of  the  district. 

A  number  of  discoveries  of  very  rich  ore  have  been  made  by  prospectors 
recently,  the  most  notable  one  being  that  of  John  Beahm  on  the  head  of  the 
Blue  Cloud  gulch,  where  he  took  out  $5,000  in  less  than  a  week.  The  most 
notable  discovery  made  during  the  year  was  the  copper  discovery  on  Mount 
Helena  inside  the  residence  district  of  the  city.  Two  shafts  are  being  sunk 
on  the  discoveries.  One  is  being  sunk  by  the  manager  of  the  East  Helena 
smelter  and  some  capitalists,  and  the  other  by  F.  August  Heinze,  of  Butte, 
who  has  secured  a  large  area  of  ground  and  let  a  contract  to  sink  a  double 
shaft.  The  astonishing  thing  about  this  mineral  discovery  is  that  it  should  be 
made  on  ground  that  has  been  traveled  over  for  years.  Still  to  the  south 
of  town,  and  practically  inside  the  city  limits,  the  Howard  mine  has  been 
shipping  gold  ore  that  nets  as  high  as  $1,500  per  car.  In  the  same  vicinity  are 
half  a  dozen  properties,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  Howard,  that  are 
developing  steadily  and  shipping  ore  from  time  to  time. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  mineral  portions  of  this  county  have  scarcely 
been  prospected,  and  excellent  opportunities  are  presented  to  men  with 
money,  and  to  those  who  have  only  their  energy,  to  make  fortunes  in  the 
mining:  business. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  state  that  oflFers  more  attractive  opportunities 
to  capital  and  energy  than  does  Lewis  and  Clarke  county. 
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Deer  Lodge  County  and  Anaconda* 


One  of  the  Richest  Mineral  Sections  of  the  State — Anaconda,  Its  Most  Promi- 
nent City,  the  Location  of  the  Great  Anaconda  Copper  Refining  and 
Reduction  Works.  ' 


Deer  Lodge  is  one  of  the  western  counties  of  the  state.  It  is  a  long, 
narrow  tract  of  irregular  shape,  extending  lengthwise  north  and  south.  Teton, 
Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Jefferson  counties  bound  it  on  the  east,  Silver  Bow  on 
the  south,  and  Granite,  Missoula  and  Flathead  on  the  west.  The  county  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  northern  boundary,  as  in  that  direction  it  narrows 
down  to  a  mere  point. 

In  the  early  days  of  Montana's  settlement  Deer  Lodge  county  was  noted 
for  its  gold  placers.  None  of  them  rivaled  the  marvelous  wealth  of  Alder 
and  Last  Chance  gulches,  but  they  were  numerous,  extensive  and  rich.  Those 
on  Gold  creek  at  Bear  and  Blackfoot  were  especially  valuable.  These  were 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  those  great  placer  finds  that  made  Montana 
famous  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  history.  The  mines  at  Pioneer,  which 
is  on  Gold  creek,  are  still  being  worked  with  fairly  good  results.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  many  of  these  old  surface  diggings  may  again  be  made 
to  yield  handsomely  and  profitably  by  the  introduction  of  the  scientific  pro- 
cess of  modern  dreding  now  in  vogue  in  Alder  gulch,  French  gulch  and  other 
places.  Deer  Lodge  county  has  also  contained  some  very  valuable  quartz 
mines,  but  the  most  of  these  were  located  in  areas  that  have  since  been 
segregated,  the  great  Granite  and  Bimetallic  silver  mines,  with  many  mil- 
lions to  their  credit,  going  into  Granite  county,  while  the  strip  taken  from 
the  east  side  and  annexed  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  contained  the  rich  Bald  Butte 
mine,  and  many  excellent  prospects.  Hence,  Deer  Lodge  county's  mining 
glory  is  largely  in  history.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  county  still  contains  much  mineral  wealth,  and  that  systematic  de- 
velopment work  will  prove  it.  Fine  prospects  abound  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  and  several  actually  paying  properties  are  even  now  being  operated. 
At  Cable,  at  Georgetown,  at  Emery,  at  Ontario,  at  Ellison,  at  Helmville,  at 
Coloma  and  at  various  points  development  work  is  being  prosecuted  with 
encouraging  outlook,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  many  of  the  properties  will 
yet  show  great  value. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  though,  that  Deer  Lodge's  mineral  wealth  is 
confined  to  the  precious  metals  and  those  directly  associated  with  them.  Iron 
also  abounds,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  coimty  contains  extensive  and 
valuable  deposits  of  non-metallic  minerals,  such  as  coal,  marble,  fire-clay, 
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Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $5,366,710;  personal,  $2,ori,66g;  railroads,  $626,554;  total,  $8,004,933. 
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etc.  What  appears  to  be  a  very  fine  quality  of  bluish  white  marble  has  within 
the  last  year  or  so  been  discovered  about  nine  miles  from  Anaconda.  When 
capital  shall  be  invested  in  (he  exploitation  of  these  resources,  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  contribute  largely  to  the  permanent  future  of  the  county. 

Nor  is  Deer  Lodge  dependent  entirely  upon  its  minerals.    Its  mountains 
are  well  covered  with  timber,  and  it  has  considerable  stretches  of  good  agri- 


cultural lands.  Its'  total  area  is  approximately  4,000  square  miles,  and  of  this 
it  IS  estimated  that  about  one-tenth  may  be  available  for  cultivation,  some 
200  square  miles  having  already  been  reclaimed.  The  arable  lands  lie  chiefly 
in  the  valleys  of  Deer  Lodge,  Hell  Gate;  Big  Blackfoot  and  Nevada  creeks. 
Of  these  Deer  Lodge  is  the  largest  and  most  important.  It  extends  from 
above  Stuart  nearly  to  Garrison,  and  much  of  it  is  under  a  fine  state  of  culti- 
vation. The  elevation  is  considerable,  averaging  probably  more  than  4,500 
feet,  and  therefore,  in  general,  it  is  devoted  to  the  hardier  crops,  such  as  hay, 
barley,  oats  and  vegetables.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation, 
and  the  cities  of  Butte  and  Anaconda  furnish  ample  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  farms.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  this  fine  valley  is  well  filled 
with  good  and  substantial  homes. 

The  town  of  Deer  Lodge,  originally  known  as  "Cottonwood,"  and  for- 
merly the  county  seat,  is  located  in  this  valley,  about  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Anaconda. 
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It  is  a  charmirtg  country  town,  and  the  locus  of  the  admirably  kept  state 
penitentiary,  which  is  under  the  capable  management  of  Colonel  Thomas 
McTagne,  with  Frank  Conley  as  assistant.  A  few  miles  further  up  the  river 
we  come  to  the  Warm  Springs  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  established  by  Mitchell 
&  Mussigbrod.  Here  the  state's  insane  are  cared  for  under  special  contract, 
private  patients  being  also  received  for  treatment  and  care.  Of  this  splendid 
institution  Doctor  O.  I.  Warren  is  the  physician  in  charge,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  it  is  in  good  hands. 

It  is,  though,  to  the  city  of  Anaconda  and  its  immediate  vicinity  that 
we  must  turn  to  find  the  business  elements  and  activities  which  constitute 
the  present  greatness  of  Deer  Lodge  county.  Measured  by  the  magnitude  of 
its  industrial  operations  and  the  number  of  men  employed,  this  city  is  clearly 


the  second  business  center  of  the  state.  Here  is  located  the  greatest  plant  in 
the  world  for  the  reduction  of  copper  ores.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Anaconda  smelter,  and  it  is  the  property  of  the  great  Anaconda  Copper  Min- 
ing company.  The  works  consist  virtually  of  four  plants,  namely  the  Upper 
Works,  the  Refinery,  the  Lower  Works  and  the  Converter,  They  arc  located 
on  the  north  side  of  the  narrow  valley,  or  canyon,  in  which  Anaconda  is  sit- 
uated, and  beginning  just  abreast  of  the  lower  or  easterly  end  of  the  city,  they 
extend  down  the  valley  in  the  order  named  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles. 
A  trip  through  these  works,  even  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  survey,  is  a 
good  task  for  a  strong  and  active  person. 

The  Upper  Works  and  the  Lower  are  of  the  same  general  character,  and 
each  is  a  complete  plant  for  the  reduction  of  ore  to  matte  which  contains  a 
little  more  than  50  per  cent  copper,  together  with  a  percentage  of  gold  and 
silver.  Each  consists  of  a  concentrator,  a  roasting  or  calcining  department, 
and  a  reverberatory  or  matte  department.  The  crushing  machinery  consists 
of  one  large  Gates  crusher  and  thirteen  steam  stamps.  These  are  supple- 
mented by  rolls  and  grinding  mills  for  fine  work,  while  the  separation  of  the 
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richer  material  in  the  ore  from  the  poorer  is  done  with  Hartz  jigs,  round 
Evans  tables  and  Wilfleys.  In  the  calcining  departments  the  concentrates 
are  roasted  and  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  expelled.  These  are  equipped  with 
Brueckner  revolving  furnaces,  McDougalls  and  furnaces  of  the  Wethey  type. 
The  Wethey's,  however,  are  only  at  the  Upper  Works.  The  matte  depart- 
ments are  provided  with  reverberatory  furnaces,  in  which  the  concentrates 
are  melted,  and  by  the  expulsion  of  base  material,  reduced  to  the  grade  of 
matte. 

Originally  matte  was  the  finished  product  of  the  smelters  of  this  state, 
and  it  is  yet  of  many  of  them.  Here,  though,  the  process  is  carried  further, 
and  pure  copper  is  produced.  The  matte  is  taken  to  the  converter  where  by 
the  beautiful  pyritic  process  of  purifying,  it  is  reduced  to  ingot  or  pig  copper, 
which  is  about  98  or  gSyi  per  cent  fine  copper  with  the  usual  small  percentage 
of  gold  and  silver.  At  the  converter  there  are  also  six  blast  furnaces  which 
treat  certain  grades  of  ore,  also  producing  matte,  and  this  matte  is  likewise 
"converted"  in  the  converter  furnaces  into  pig  copper.  In  all  of  these  opera- 
tions of  roasting  and  melting  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  ores — which  are 
sulphides — is  utilized  to  aid  the  combustion,  thereby  greatly  reducing  the 
quantity  of  coal  required.  As  it  is,  the  quantity  consumed  amounts  to  1,200 
tons  daily.  At  the  converter  there  is  a  still  further  process — that  of  anneal- 
ing, whereby  the  pig  copper  is  put  into  better  condtion  for  refining.  Some- 
thing more  than  half  the  product  of  the  converter  is  thus  annealed,  cast  into 
annode  plates,  and  in  this  form  sent  to  the  refinery.  The  remainder  is 
shipped  east  for  refining. 

At  the  refinery  the  work  of  separating  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  cop- 
per and  producing  the  copper  in  a  pure  state  is  done  by  the  electrolytic  pro- 
cess. The  annode  plates  are  suspended  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  positive  or  annode  pole  of  an  electric  battery.  Opposite  to  these  annode 
plates  and  about  four  or  five  inches  distant  in  the  same  solution  are  hung 
from  the  negative  or  cathode  pole  of  the  battery,  thin  strips  of  pure  copper. 
The  current  of  electricity  being  turned  on  passes  first  through  the  annode*" 
plates,  which  are  slowly  dissolved,  converted  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  by  union  with  the  acid,  and  then  re-deposited  on  the  cathode  strips 
chemically  pure,  the  gold,  silver  and  other  matter  contained  in  the  annode 
plates  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  The  precious  metals  are  then  sepa- 
rately treated  and  saved.  The  metal  formed  thus  on  the  cathode  plates  is  the 
pure  electrolytic  copper  of  commerce. 

The  total  capacity  of  these  great  works  is  approximately  4,800  tons  of 
crude  ore  each  twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  copper,  silver  and  gold 
produced,  of  course,  depends  on  the  richness  of  the  ore.  Taking  a  series  of 
years,  it  is  conservative  to  place  the  average  copper  production  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  million  pounds  annually,  and,  at  the  prevailing  price  of  copper, 
the  total  value  of  the  product  for  1900  cannot  have  been  materially,  if  any, 
less  than  $23,000,000 — it  may  have  exceeded  that  figure. 

The  ores  from  which  these  enormous  values  are  realized  nearly  all  come 
from  the  Anaconda  company's  mines  at  Butte,  the  Anaconda  proper  now  pro- 
ducing the  richest  of  the  ores.    They  are  transported  by  the  Butte,  Anaconda 
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&  PaciBc  railway,  which  also  belongs  to  the  company,  and  has  its  main 
office  in  the  city  of  Anaconda.  This  is  probably  the  best  equipped,  busiest 
and  most  profitable  railroad  of  its  length  in  the  world. 

As  an  adjunct  to  its  mines  and  smelters  should  be  mentioned  the  Ana- 
conda company's  magnificent  foundry,  which  is  located  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  city,  and  just  across  the  valley  from  the  Upper  Works.  This  foundry 
devotes  itself  primarily  to  the  company's  own  work,  but  it  also  turns  out 
much  new  machinery,  and  does  a  large  amount  of  repairing  for  other  com- 
panies and  individuals.     The  plant  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  all  kinds  of 


foundry,  machine,  boiler  and  blacksmith  work,  and  can  turn  out  almost  any- 
thing, from  a  bolt  to  a  steam  engine. 

The  Anaconda  company  has,  in  round  numbers,  2,100  men  regularly  em- 
ployed at  the  smelters  and  brick  yard ;  there  are  about  400  men  at  the  foundry, 
and  some  hundreds  at  the  Anaconda  end  of  the  railroad.  Altogether  the 
company  gives  regular  employment  to  about  3,000  people,  while  fully  1,000 
more  are  carried  on  the  pay-roll,  and  have  employment  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  time.    The  monthly  pay-roll  can  scarcely  call  for  less  than  $300,000. 

The  great  plant  thus  hastily  sketched  has  been  built  piecemeal  and  rep- 
resents in  the  aggregate  an  investment  of  perhaps  ten  million  dollars.  Begin- 
ning when  smelting  was  in  its  infancy,  constant  changes  have  been  necessar'/ 
to  bring  it  up  abreast  of  the  times  and  keep  it  there.  This  has  been  difficult, 
expensive,  and  in  some  respects,  not  altogether  practicable.     Millions  of  doi- 
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lars  have  been  expended  in  improving  and  modernizing  the  works,  and  still 
there  is  much  to  be  desired.  As  the  different  parts  were  built,  it  was  nec- 
essary t(j  string  them  out  lengthwise  down  the  valley,  which  is  an  obvious 
disadvantage,  separating  the  various  departments  by  considerable  distances. 
The  science  of  ore  treatment  has  been  making  steady  progress  during  recent 
years,  and  the  only  way  to  have  a  smelter  that  is  in  the  strictest  sense  mod- 
ern is  to  build  one  all  at  once,  in  order  that  all  the  parts  may  be  in  harmonious 
and  close  connection.  Marcus  Daly  fully  recognized  this  truth,  and  for  a* 
long  time  before  his  death  had  in  contemplation  the  building  of  a  new  smelter 
which  should  not  only  be  the  largest  in  existence,  but  the  best  of  its  kind  that 
human  skill  could  devise.  Even  before  Mr.  Daly's  serious  illness  began,  this 
great  work  had  been  actually  set  in  motion.  The  Amalgamated  Copper  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  the  president,  had  been  formed.  This  company  ob- 
tained not  only  control  of  the  Anaconda  properties,  but  those  of  the  Parrot, 
Colorado,  Washoe  and  Butte  and  Boston  companies,  as  well  as  heavy  inter- 


ests in  others.  Anaconda  is  another  advantageous  point  for  the  treatment  of 
Butte  ores,  combining  as  it  does  eligible  building  sites,  with  abundance  of 
water,  and  ease  of  transportation.  Accordingly,  about  a  year  ago  it  was  finally 
and  definitely  decided  to  build  a  new  smelter  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
from  the  old  works. 

Everything  connected  with  this  grand  enterprise  has  been  conceived  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  The  site  is  a  most  commanding  one.  Just  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Warm  Springs  canyon,  or  valley,  on  a  bold  spur  of  the  mountain  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  canyon  the  vast  works  are  being  erected, 
and  from  this  point  may  be  had  a  most  inspiring  view  of  the  Deer  Lodge 
valley  as  it  stretches  away  to  the  east  and  north,  with  its  broad  expanse  of 
rich  fields  dotted  with  comfortable  homes.  The  main  buildings  are  all  to  be 
of  steel,  and  they  will  consist  of  the  concentrator,  the  roaster,  the  reverbera- 
tory  or  matte  building,  the  converter  and  blast  furnace  building— no  refinery 
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at  this  time  being  in  contemplation.  This  will  make  a  complete  plant  for  the 
production  of  pig  copper  which  will  run  about  983/^  per  cent  fine. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  dimensions  of  the  main  builcHngs  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  giant  of  smelters.  The  concentrator 
will  have  a  length  over  all  of  625  feet  and  a  width  of  349.  It  will  be  in  two 
sections  with  the  power  house  between  them.  The  roaster  building  is  330 
feet  long  by  98  feet  wide;  the  reverberatory  or  matte  building,  408  feet  long 
by  176  feet  wide;  the  converter  462  feet  long  by  174  feet  wide,  and  the  blast 
furnace  building,  280  feet  long  by  82  feet  wide. 

The  concentrator  building  will  occupy  the  highest  ground,  the  ore  reach- 
ing the  bins  by  means  of  a  spur  from  the  Butte,  Anaconda  and  Pacific  rail- 
road.    From  the  concentrator  "the  material  will  move  constantly    to  lower 


levels,  until  the  finished  product,  the  pig  copper,  is  ready  for  shipment  from 
the  doors  of  the  converter.  Hence,  gravity  does  a  vast  amount  of  work  that 
must  otherwise  have  called  for  steam  power  and  expensive  machinery.  Some 
important  changes  will  be  made  in  the  machinery,  but  they  will  appear  less 
radical  than  if  they  had  been  made  two  or  three  years  ago;  for  the  changes 
at  the  old  works  have  prepared  the  public,  in  a  measure,  for  the  innovations 
at  the  new.  For  example,  the  huge  steam  stamps  will  be  dispensed  with  en- 
tirely, and  crushers  substituted.  But  one  of  the  stamps  at  the  old  works  was 
torn  out  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  a  Gates  crusher  put  in  its  place.  Again,  at 
the  new  smelter,  the  roasting  furnaces  will  all  be  of  the  McDougall  type. 
Four  of  these,  however,  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  some  time  at 
the  upper  works  of  the  old  plant,  and  a  number  of  others  have  recently  been 
installed  at  the  Lower  Works.  So  there  will  be  nothing  radically  new  to  the 
public  in  the  McDougalls.  In  the  matte  department  the  principal  change  will 
be  in  the  greater  size  of  the  furnaces,  although  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  them  of  the  very  best  possible  construction.    The  McDougalls  will  be 
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4S  in  number,  each  with  a  daily  capacity  of  fully  50  tons  on  concentrates — 
practically  2,500  tons — which  will  represent  5,000  tons  of  ore  before  it  is  con- 
centrated. And  about  5,000  tons  is  to  be  the  rating  of  the  smelter  proper, 
although  the  capacity  will  actually  be  much  greater  through  the  aid  of  five 
blast  furnaces,  which  will  be  capable,  in  themselves,  of  reducing  2,000  tons  of 
ore  daily  to  the  grade  of  matte.  For  these  works  two  power  plants  will  be 
retjuired,  each  representing  6,000  horse-power.  The  stacks  will  be  set  high 
on  the  hill  to  effectually  carry  off  the  fumes.  They  will  be  of  steel,  self-sus- 
taining, lined  with  brick,  each  zoo  feet  in  height  and  20  feet  in  diameter.  As 
necessary  incidents  to  this  great  plant,  special  railroad  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired, and  for  that  purpose  about  seven  miles  of  new  tracks  must  be  pro- 
vided. Water  also  will  be  needed  in  abundance,  and  to  supply  this  indis- 
pensable want  a  flume  four  miles  in  length  will  connect  the  works  with  the 


waters  of  Warm  Springs  creek,  well  up  the  canyon.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
works,  in  their  entirety,  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  from  $5,000,000  to 
$6,000,000. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  enterprise  is  merely  in  prospect.  It 
was,  in  fact,  begun  last  June,  and  is  now  well  under  way.  The  roaster  and 
blast  furnace  buildings  are  almost  finished,  the  concentrator  power-house  is 
in  course  of  erection,  and  machinery  is  being  installed ;  the  foundations  for 
the  concentrator  and  reverberatory  have  been  commenced,  and  work  will 
soon  be  in  progress  on  the  buildings  themselves.  From  400  to  500  men  are 
engaged  in  this  work,  besides  those  employed  excavating  for  the  railroad  and 
the  water  ditch.  It  is  believed  that  the  plant  will  be  entirely  finished  in  the 
cotirsc  of  a  year,  and  some  parts  of  it  may  be  utilized  very  much  sooner. 

It  requires  no  gift  of  foresight  to  enable  a  person  of  the  commonest  un- 
derstanding to  see  that  all  of  this  means  many  years  of  increased  and  increas- 
ing prosperity  to  Anaconda,  and  consequently  to  Deer  Lodge  county.  These 
works  are  being  erected  by  one  of  the  strongest  financial  concerns  in  the 
United  States,  and  those  at  the  head  of  it  are  among  America's  shrewdest 
financiers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  incurring  this  extraordinary 
expense,  the  most  exhaustive  inspection  was  made  of  the  mines  constituting 
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the  source  of  the  ore  supply,  and  that  the  inspection  was  satisfactory.  It  is 
certain  that  the  mines  of  Butte  have  a  long  lease  of  life  before  them.  This 
means  that  as  long  as  the  mines  of  Butte  hold  out  the  Anaconda  smelters, 
both  new  and  old,  will  continue  to  run,  and  that  relatively  more  and  more  of 
the  ores  will  be  treated  here.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  will  encourage 
public  spirited  men  to  erect  more  and  better  business  buildings,  more  and 
better  homes.  With  its  fine  public  buildings,  its  street  car  service,  its  electric 
light  and  water  systems,  and  with  its  10,000  intelligent  and  energetic  people. 
Anaconda  is  already  a  little  giant  among  western  cities,  but  every  sign  now 
written  on  the  horizon  of  the  future  indicates  that  its  prosperity  has  but  just 
begun.  And  as  its  chief  city  grows  and  flourishes,  so  must  Deer  Lodge 
county  as  a  whole  share  in  the  benefits,  while  its  people  may  look  forward  to 
still  better  things  as  the  years  come  and  go. 


Assessed  Valuations. 

Real,  $2,108,905;  personal,  $981,406;  railroads,  $1,059,258;  total,  $4,149,569. 
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FldttKeaLd  Co\ii\ty. 


One  of  the  Most  Prolifically  Fertile  in  the  State — Its  Resources,  Ag^culture, 
Horticulture,  Lumbering  and  Mining — Magnificent  Scenery — ^Congenial 
Climate — ^The  Hunter's  Paradise — Its  Future  Assured,  and  Its  Possibili- 
ties Almost  Unrivaled. 


In  the  northwest  corner  of  Montana  and  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
lies  the  new  county  of  Flathead,  having  an  area  of  8,700  square  miles,  greater 
than  Connecticut,  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  combined.  With  the  present 
population,  each  inhabitant  could  occupy  nearly  one  square  mile,  so  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  ample  room  for  immigration.  Six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  appropriated,  while  about  four  million 
acres  are  still  unsurveyed. 

A  large  portion  of  the  county  is  of  a  hilly  and  mountainous  nature,  whose 
sides  are  covered  with  dense  forests,  principally  of  pine,  fir  and  tamarack. 
The  prospector  is  showing  that  these  mountains  are  richly  seamed  with  gold, 
silver,  copper  and  lead.  Throughout  the  county  are  numerous  fertile  valleys, 
whose  agricultural  possibilities  are  marvelous. 

The  largest  of  these  valleys,  known  as  the  Flathead,  is  35  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  width  of  15  miles,  and  its  altitude  is  about  2,900  feet  above 
sea  level. 

Kalispell,  the  county  seat  of  Flathead  county,  has  a  population  of  about 
3,000,  and  is  beautifully  located  on  the  Stillwater  river,  about  five  miles  north 
of  the  northern  extremity  of  Flathead  lake.  It  is  a  division  point  on  the  Great 
Northern  railway,  has  eight  church  organizations,  graded  schools,  county 
high  school,  two  national  banks,  flour  mill.  United  States  land  office,  electric 
lights,  waterworks,  good  stores  and  hotels,  two  newspapers,  one  of  which  is 
a  daily,  fire  department,  and  is  the  supply  point  for  an  extensive  agricultural, 
mining  and  lumber  district.  There  are  yet  excellent  opportunities  for  farmers, 
miners,  and  lumber  men  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  other  towns  in 
the  county  are  Columbia  Falls,  where  the  state  Soldiers'  Home,  a  popular  in- 
stitution, is  located ;  Libby,  Troy,  Sylvanite,  Dayton,  Holt  and  Tobacco.  All 
are  thriving  towns  and  are  doing  a  prosperous  business. 

Nestled  among  the  mountains,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rockies,  the 
ranges  to  the  north  and  east  act  as  barriers  against  the  cold  winds,  while  the 
passes  in  the  Cabinet  range  to  the  west  invite  the  warm  breezes  from  the 
Pacific  coast  that  temper  the  climate  and  precipitate  an  abundance  of  moist- 
ure, thus  insuring  excellent  crops  without  the  need  of  irrigation.  It  is  this 
bountiful    supply   of    moisture    which    makes    its    agricultural    possibilities 
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almost  unlimited,  as  it  is  found  that  the  same  phenomenal  crops  are  produced 
without  irrigation  as  are  grown  in  the  Gallatin  and  Yellowstone  valleys  under 
irrigation  ditches. 

Nine  years  ago  scarcely  2,000  acres  of  land  in  this  valley  were  under 
cultivation;  today  over  10,000  acres  have  been  turned  with  the  plow,  and 
there  still  remains  a  large  area  of  land  untouched. 

The  land  is  exceedingly  rich,  being  composed  of  the  washings  of  ages 
from  the  great  mountain  ranges,  making  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  the  best  por- 
tions of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

There  are  three  classes  of  agricultural  lands;  the    higher  bench  lands. 


which  are  sandy  with  gravelly  and  clay  sub-soil,  the  lower  bench  lands  having 
a  sandy  loam  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth  with  clay  sub-soil,  and  the  bot- 
tom lands  possessing  a  rich  black  loam  with  clay  sub-soil. 

Seeding  commences  about  the  first  of  April,  and  harvesting  the  first  of 
August.  One  of  the  principal  crops  is  hard  wheat,  rivaling  that  raised  in  the 
famous  Red  River  valley  of  North  Dakota,  The  yield  is  from  25  to  40  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  surplus  which  our  local  flour  mills  do  not  use,  is  sought  for 
by  the  mills  of  other  cities  of  Montana.  Oats,  barley  and  rye  are  grown  with 
proportionate  results.  Flax,  timothy,  millet,  alfalfa,  tobacco  and  clover  are 
raised  with  great  success,  and  the  yield  surprises  the  farmers  who  come  from 
the  east. 

We  have  placed  exhibits  of  our  grains  and  grasses  at  various  state  fairs, 
and  have  been  awarded  first  premiums  over  any  exhibits  of  several  of  the 
middle  states.  Average  yields  per  acre  are:  Hard  wheat,  31  bushels;  oats, 
64  bushels;  barley,  39  bushels;  rye,  30  bushels;  potatoes,  257  bushels;  tim- 
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othy,  2j^  tons.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  root  crops  grow  large  and  pro- 
duce abundantly. 

Besides  timothy,  alfalfa,  red,  alsike  and  white  clovers  and  brome  grass, 
orchard  grass,  blue  grass  and  red  top  produce  heavy  crops.  Rutebagas  and 
turnips  weigh  from  20  to  30  pounds  each,  and  all  root  crops  in  proportion. 
Rape  and  rape  seed  are  being  grown  with  fine  success. 

The  government  weather  bureau  at  Kalispell  reports  an  average  rainfall 
of  19.56  inches. 

Fruit  raising  is  not  yet  a  standard  resource,  as  the  country  is  too  new  to 


have  any  extensive  orchards,  but  it  is  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  in 
a  few  years  will  be  vieing  with  the  Bitter  Root  valley  in  shipping  fruit  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Pacific  coast  states. 

There  are  about  1,000  bearing  fruit  trees  of  mixed  varieties  set  out  about 
8  or  12  years  ago,  5,000  young  trees  just  coming  into  bearing,  and  90,000  trees 
have  been  set  out  in  the  past  four  years. 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  also  the  small  fruits,  such  as  raspberries, 
strawberries,  currants,  etc.,  bear  most  prolifically. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  for  several  years  past  prizes  have  been  awarded 
to  the  party  bringing  in  the  greatest  variety  of  flowers  and  grasses,  and  one 
party  brought  in  203  varieties  of  flowers  and  grasses. 

Fuel,  fencing  and  lumber,  which  are  great  items  of  expense  in  the  prairie 
states,  are  here  obtained  for  the  mere  labor  of  cutting  and  hauling. 

Our  farmers  find  the  raising  of  dairy  herds,  hogs  and  poultry  a  substan- 
tial source  of  profit,  as  the  mining  camps  throughout  the  state  oiler  a  ready 
and  steady  market. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  features  to  a  settler  coming  from  the  east  are 
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the  24  school  houses  and  16  churches  throughout  the  valley,  which  speak 
plainly  of  a  law-abiding  and  civilized  community.  ^  Kalispell  (the  new  county 
seat)  and  Columbia  Falls  are  the  important  towns  and  shipping  points  in  the 
valley. 

In  the  Tobacco  Plain  country,  which  lies  about  90  miles  northwest  of 
Kalispell,  there  are  several  townships  of  rolling  prairie  grazing  and  timber 
land.  Along  the  Kootenai,  Fisher,  Libby  and  Yahk  rivers,  also  the  smaller 
streams  emptying  into  the  same  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
there  are  tracts  of  fine  meadow  and  park  like  lands. 

The  latter  when  cleared  of  their  fine  commercial  timber  will  make  rich 
agricultural  lands,  and  in  that  respect  differ  greatly  from  the  prevailing  con- 
dition of  the  pine  lands  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  for  a  great  portion  of  our 
timber  land  when  cleared  is  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  pronounced  timber  area  is  60  by  100  miles  in  dimension,  and  logs  are 
easily  brought  to  the  sawmills  or  the  railroad  by  the  numerous  streams  and 
rivers  which  abound  throughout  the  county.  The  timber  is  white  pine,  yel- 
low pine,  tamarack,  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  birch  and  cottonwood.  Twenty  saw- 
mills are  now  at  work  converting  a  small  part  of  this  immense  resource  into 
a  means  of  wealth. 

The  output  at  present  is  50,000,000  feet  per  annum,  and  increasing  each 
year. 

In  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  county  are  hidden  great  meas- 
ures of  a  splendid  quality  of  lignite  coal  as  yet  undeveloped.  Adjoining  these 
coal  fields  are  tracts  of  oil  lands  and  positive  indications  of  natural  gas. 

From  the  Tobacco  Plains  country  the  Kootenai  river  flows  southerl}*- 
some  50  miles,  then  turns  and  flows  westerly  40  miles,  where  it  enters  into  the 
state  of  Idaho.  In  this  short  distance  the  Kootenai  receives  as  tributary 
streams  Fisher  river  at  Jennings,  Libby  creek  at  Libby,  and  Lake  and  Calla- 
han creeks  and  the  Yahk  river  near  Troy,  thus  draining  an  immense  area  of 
mountainous  timbered  country.  On  Fisher  river  is  located  an  extensive  group 
of  gold  bearing  quartz  mines  only  partially  developed  as  yet,  but  giving  rich 
promise. 

The  mines  of  the  Libby  district  are  almost  situated  on  a  contact  betweeiT 
a  slate  and  quartzite  formation  which  begins  about  five  miles  southwest  of 
the  town  of  Libby,  and  has  been  developed  for  a  distance  of  20  miles.  The 
veins  vary  in  width  from  five  to  six  feet,  and  the  ore  is  Galena,  which,  though 
not  high  grade,  is  worked  at  a  profit  at  present  prices.  The  most  prominent 
mines  in  this  district  are  the  Shaughnessy  Hill,  Silver  Cable  and  Snow  Shoe 
groups.  The  last  mentioned  group  is  owned  by  an  English  syndicate  that 
has  expended  over  $300,000.00  on  the  property,  which  is  now  in  successful 
operation. 

Within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  Troy  there  are  five  mining  camps,  all  con- 
nected with  that  town  by  wagon  roads.  The  principal  mines  are  the  Bull 
river  and  Bull  Lake  copper  groups,  the  Rouse  Mountain  Silver  group  of  some 
40  claims,  the  Banner  Mountain  group,  including  the  well  known  Banner  & 
Bangle  and  the  Big  Eight  Hour  Silver  Lead  mines.  There  are  paying  placer 
gold  diggings  on  Callahan  creek,  Yahk  river,  Moyea  river  and  Kootenai  river. 
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The  government  prairie  land  in  the  Flathead  valley  proper  is  all  taken 
up,  but  by  going  into  outlying  portions  of  the  county,  prairie,  meadow  and 
timber  lands  can  be  found  for  settlement. 

In  the  county,  as  shown  above,  there  is  room  for  several  hundred  settlers 
on  government  and  unsurveyed  meadow  and  timber  land. 

In  the  winter  the  thermometer  ranges  from  lo  to  40  degrees  above  zero, 
and  we  only  have  an  occasional  cold  snap  dropping  it  below.  In  summer  the 
mercury  ranges  from  50  to  85  degrees,  and  seldom  goes  above  90.  The  annual 
precipitation  of  moisture  is  about  20  inches. 

A  ready  market  for  all  of  our  products,  grain,  hay,  produce  and  fruit,  is 
found  in  the  mining  camps  of  our  own  state.  Aside  from  what  agricultural 
products  are  raised  in  Montana,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  are 
shipped  in  from  outside  of  the  state  to  supply  the  markets  of  our  mining  camps 
and  cities,  hence,  one  can  readily  see  that  a  home  market  for  the  farmer  will 
always  be  available. 

This  county,  with  its  moderate  climate,  bracing  air,  the  abundance  of 
purest  water  found  in  springs,  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  abounding  through- 
out the  county,  as  in  Northern  Minnesota,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  and 
clovers,  and  the  perfect  combination  of  forest  and  prairie,  makes  this  country 
one  especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  draft  horses  and 
trotting  stock,  sheep  and  hogs. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Flathead  county  is  made  up  of  the  main  range  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  contains  a  combination  of  mountain  scenery,  gla- 
ciers, lakes  and  sylvan  forests  unsurpassed  on  this  continent,  affording  the 
tourist  an  opportunity  to  feast  the  eye  and  soul  upon  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  nature,  and  the  sportsman  a  chance  for  magnificent  trout  fishing  in  the 
mountain  streams  and  lakes,  and  the  hunting  of  ducks,  geese,  pheasants^ 
grouse  and  larger  game,  such  as  deer,  elk,  bear,  mountain  sheep  and  mountain 
goat.  For  a  person  with  energy,  pluck  and  ambition,  no  better  country  can 
be  found  than  that  of  Flathead,  as  with  these  qualifications,  combined  with 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  success  is  sure  to  follow.  A  farmer  with 
from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  can  purchase  and  equip  a  quarter  section 
of  the  best  land,  which  will  yield  him  returns  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  per 
annum  on  his  investment.  Several  instances  could  be  quoted  where  farmers 
in  the  past  three  years  have  made  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  each,  and  the  deposits 
in  the  banks  are  ample  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  farming  community. 

The  already  large  lumber  business  of  the  county  has  been  given  a  new 
impetus  by  the  installing  of  a  large  plant  here  by  the  John  O'Brien  Lumber 
company,  which  has  already  contracted  for  30,000,000  feet  of  timber.  Just 
now  the  company  is  building  a  railroad  from  Kalispell  to  the  location  of  their 
mills  near  Flathead  lake.  According  to  present  plans,  the  saw  mill  will  have 
a  capacity  of  300,000  feet  for  every  24  hours.  This  will  give  Flathead  lake 
the  largest  lumber  output  in  the  state.  The  railroad  is  twelve  miles  long,  and 
has  been  built  entirely  by  contract ;  that  will  also  be  true  of  the  cutting  of 
logs.     During  the  winter  the  contractors  who  cut  logs  will  employ  not  less 

than  700  men  in  the  woods,  and  possibly  1,000. 

The  managers  of  the  mill  assert  that  the  quality  of  the  timber  tributary 
to  their  mill  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  it  will  last  for  many  years. 
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The  Great  Northern  railway  company  has  discovered  a  chemical  treat- 
ment for  ties  that  will  make  them  endure  for  thirty  instead  of  ten  years,  and 
will  erect  a  plant  at  Kalispell  the  coming  year  for  the  treatment  of  the  ties. 
This  will  create  an  added  demand  for  ties  from  the  abundant  timber  of  Flat- 
head county,  and  will  as  well  contribute  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Kalispell. 
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R.avalli  Co\inty  and 
its  R.esources.     V    v 


The  Bitter  Root  Valley,  One  of  the  Noted  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Localities  of  the  State — Farming,  Lumbering  and  Mining— A  Delightful 
Climate. 


Among  the  different  sections  of  the  state  remarkable  for  their  varied 
attractions,  that  of  the  far-famed  Bitter  Root  valley,  the  paradise  of  the  state, 
stands  unsurpassed.  This  valley  lies  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the 
state,  and  for  wealth  of  field  and  forest,  loveliness  of  landscape,  and  fine  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources,  it  outranks  all  other  sections  of  the  state. 

The  valley,  which  is  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  and  with  a  varying 
width  of  from  five  to  twelve  miles,  derives  its  name  from  the  beautiful  flower 
of  the  Bitter  Root,  known  to  botanists  as  the  Lewisia  Rediviva,  which,  with 
its  dainty  pink  petals,  makes  fields  and  roadside  beautiful  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June. 

Through  the  midst  of  the  valley,  from  south  to  north,  winds  the  noble 
stream  of  the  Bitter  Root,  with  a  large  volume  of  water,  fed  continually  by 
the  crystal  mountain  streams,  whose  never-failing  source  of  supply  is  the 
eternal  snows  lying  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  mountains  encircling  the  val- 
ley. On  every  hand,  the  scenery  is  magnificent  beyond  description,  defying 
the  utmost  power  of  painter  or  poet  to  correctly  portray  its  beauties  and 
grandeur.  On  the  west  one  beholds  the  mighty  range  of  the  Bitter  Root,  ris- 
ing abruptly  to  a  height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  broken  at  intervals  by  the  nar- 
row canyons  through  which  course  the  musical  mountain  streams.  Locked 
in  the  granite  fastnesses  are  beautiful  parks,  and  close  beneath  the  icy  peaks 
of  the  summit  are  the  pellucid  waters  of  many  a  mountain  lake  in  which  are 
mirrored  the  images  of  the  strange  and  beautiful  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, all  of  which  art  may  seek  to  imitate,  but  its  only  merit  will  be  in  its 
slight  resemblance  to  the  real.  At  the  base  are  forests  of  gigantic  pines ;  above 
these  lie  the  great  fields  of  snow  that  seem  but  white  flecks  in  the  distance, 
while  cascades  falling  from  unseen  heights  into  the  dark  canyons  below  seem 
but  silvery  threads  on  the  landscape.  Towering  above  and  over  all  are  Na- 
ture's battlements,  hundreds  of  snowy  peaks,  either  "bathed  in  the  tenderest 
purple  of  the  distance"  or  flashing  back  to  the  valley  the  rays  of  bright  sun- 
light. Everywhere  along  their  sides  and  summits  the  aerial  tints  from  the 
hand  of  the  great  Master  are  as  shifting  and  changeable  as  the  eastern  skies  at 
sunset.     Take  all  the  songs  the  immortal  singers  have  sung  of  Alpine  heights 


Assessed  Valuations. 
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'  and  they  would  still  fail  to  reveal  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  this  Bitter  Root 
range. 

We  look  to  the  east  of  the  valley  and  find  the  silvery  peaks  and  pine-clad 
slopes  of  the  Rockies,  bearing  in  their  bosoms  myriads  of  undeveloped  mines, 
their  summits  strikingly  beautiful,  ever  changing  and  ever  new.  And  between 
these  great  ranges  lies  the  valley  teeming  with  prosperity  and  gladness,  with 
its  hundreds  of  happy,  comfortable  homesteads,  its  flocks  and  herds,  and  its 

fertile,    well-cultivated     fields, 

aboundinfj  in  the  choicest  fruits, 
vegetables  and  grains. 

Stevensville,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  is  the  oldest  town  in 
Western  Montana.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1864,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  first  territorial  governor, 
who  had  previously  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Flathead  Indi- 
ansatSt.  Mary's  Mission,  When 
BEAD  TVATBRs  cANioN  cBBEK.  Ravalli    couHty    was     crcatcd 

Stevensville  was  made  the  county  seat,  and  held  the  same  for  six  years,  and 
its  subsequent  removal  to  Hamilton  has  not  materially  affected  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  town.  Situated  twenty  miles  north  of  Hamilton,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  about  one  mile  from  the  railway,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
and  flourishing  fruit  and  agricultural  country,  it  will  continue  to  stand  fore- 
most as  a  shipping  and  trading  point  for  farm  produce.  An  historic  interest 
still  attaches  to  the  dilapidated  walls  of  Fort  Owen  and  to  St.  Mary's  Mission, 
adjoining  the  town,  which  still  stands  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  a  me- 
mento of  the  self-sacrificing  life 
work  and  the  burial  place  of 
Father  Ravalli.  The  town  has 
a  good  graded  school  building, 
four  churches,  a  large  hotel, 
three  general  merchandise 
stores,  two  drug  stores,  two 
hardware  and  one  grocery  store, 
a  meat  market  and  three  black- 
smith shops-  It  also  has  a  free 
reading  room,  two  lawyers,  two 
physicians  and  a  newspaper. 
Substantial  new  residences  are 
being  erected  each  year,  and 
Stevensville  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  desirable  residence  towns  of 
Western  Montana. 

Corvallis,  another  pretty  country  town,  is  also  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
very  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing  country.  It  has  two  first-class  general 
merchandise  stores,  a  fine  graded  school  building,  three  churches  and  a  num- 
ber of  very  fine  residences. 
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Victor,  a  flourishing  little  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  came  into 
existence  with  the  advent  of  the  Bitter  Root  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railway  in  1888,  and  is  the  trading  point  of  a  large  section,  and  also  the  ship- 
ping point  of  the  Curlew  and  Pleasant  View  mining  districts. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Hamilton,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  is  sit- 
uated the  little  town  of  Darby,  with  immense  forests  of  pine,  upon  which  little 
impression  has  yet  been  made.  The  town  is  now  the  trading  center  of  the 
farmers  of  Ross  Hole,  and  the  miners  of  the  rich  Hughes  Creek  placer  coun- 
try. With  the  extension  of  the  railway  up  the  valley,  Darby  will  become  a 
populous  and  flourishing  town. 

Grantsdale,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway  in  the  valley,  and  Flor- 
ence, the  supply  point  of  the  White  Cloud  mining  district,  are  each  good, 
growing  trading  towns,  with  much  valuable  farming  and  fruit  land  in  their 
immediate  vicinity. 

Hamilton,  the  metropolis  and  county  seat  of  Ravalli  county,  is  a  beautiful 
growing  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  railroad  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Bitter  Root  river,  near  the  center  of  Ravalli  countv.  The  town 
was  laid  out  in  1890,  and  afterwards  incorporated,  and  is  famed  for  its  beauti- 
ful, healthful  surroundings,  excellent  city  government,  its  extensive  system  of 
water  works,  hotels,  electric  lights,  schools  and  churches;  but  first  of  all  as 
the  center  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  company  in  Western  Montana, 
and  for  the  home  and  magnificent  stock  farm  of  Marcus  Daly.  The  city  has 
enjoyed  a  steady,  substantial  growth  since  its  organization,  until  it  has  dis- 
tanced all  competitors  in  the  valley,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  metropolis 
and  business  center  of  the  manufacturing  and  farming  interests  of  the  county. 
The  general  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  primarily  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  company,  which  commenced  industrial 
operations  in  the  valley  in  1890  under  the  name  of  the  Bitter  Root  Develop- 
ment company,  with  the  object  of  making  available  for  commerce  the  mag- 
nificent timber  resources  of  the  valley.  For  this  purpose  extensive  works 
have  been  constructed.  A  substantial  dam  has  been  placed  across  the  swift 
current  of  the  river,  and  the  lumbering  plant  of  the  company  comprises  a  mag- 
nificent sawmill,  having  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
per  day,  with  all  the  latest  improvements  for  caring  for  refuse,  and  the  hand- 
ling and  cutting  of  logs  and  lumber,  and  employing  men  at  good  wages  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  In  connection  with  the  sawmill,  there  is  also  a  lath- 
mill,  a  planing  mill  and  a  sash  and  door  factory,  from  which  is  turned  out  both 
plain  and  the  most  artistically  carved  ornamental  work.  The  logs  for  the 
mill  come  from  the  vast  forests  lining  the  river  and  the  tributaries  of  its  upper 
course,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  mill  an  army  of  men  are  employed  in  the 
logging  camps  during  the  winter.  The  mill  pond  covers  an  area  of  about  two 
hundred  acres,  and  has  a  capacity  of  thirty  million  feet  of  logs,  and  a  ready 
market  at  an  advancing  price  is  found  in  the  state  for  all  the  lumber  cut. 

Besides  the  lumber  industry,  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  company  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  mercantile  business.  It  has  here  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  department  stores  in  the  northwest,  carries  in  stock  a  very 
large  stock  of  hardware,  groceries,  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing  and 
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furniture,  These  great  interests  of  the  company  are  all  managed  by  the  most 
skillful  and  experienced  specialists  in  their  special  departments,  and  conducted 
on  principles  of  strictest  business  integrity.  Still  room  has  been  found  for 
extensive  competition  in  the  mercantile  business.  Besides  the  company  stores, 
there  are  also  two  general  merchandise  stores,  a  grocery  store,  a  book  store, 

five  fruit  and  confectionery 
stores,  two  clothing  stores  and 
three  meat  markets,  all  doing 
an  excellent  business. 

Hamilton  has  three  hotels, 
incluki.ng  "The  Ravalli,"  which 
is  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
most  elegantly  equipped  hos- 
telries  in  the  northwest.  The 
town  is  also  supplied  with  a 
most  excellent  system  of  water 
works,  which  conducts  pure, 
coot  mountain  water  from  Skal- 
kaho  creek  to  the  city.  Water 
mains  for  a  city  of  ten   thou- 

„  sand  inhabitants  have  already 

been  laid,  and  the  electric 
light  system  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  state.  The  town  has  a 
fine  banking  establishment,  a  modern,  up-to-date  flouring  mill  costing  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  six  churches  well  supported  and  well  attended,  two  fine 
public  school  buildings,  with  a  well  equipped  high  school  under  the  most 
competent  management,  three  newspapers,  six  physicians,  six  lawyers  and 
two  dentists.      The    mills  and  j  w 

stock  farm  give  Hamilton  a 
pay-roll  of  many  thousand  dol- 
lars, monthly,  and  the  town  is 
destined  to  become  distinctly  a 
city  of  homes.  Its  beautiful 
surroundings  and  extensive  im- 
provements have  already  made 
it  famous,  and  its  further 
growth  and  prosperity  are  as- 
sured. 

It    is    true     that'     in     the 
western     part    of    the    United 

States         physical         conditions  *  ndbth  sidb  bchooi.  aoUSB-HAMrlvroN. 

similar  to  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria  prevail.  The  clouds,  with  gen- 
tle showers,  are  no  longer  depended  upon  to  fructifythe  fields.  They  do  not 
hover  over  valley  and  plains,  but  gather  about  the  giant  mountains,  hurl  their 
storms  against  the  rocks,  and  feed  the  rivers.  But  truly  conquered  rivers  are 
better  servants  than  the  wild  clouds,  and  through  the  agency  of  irrigation,  the 
lands,  watered  by  streams  and  domed  by  clear  skies,  prove  the  best  agricul- 
tural lands  of  the  continent.     These  are  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  the 
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beautiful  Bitter  Root  valley.     Here  the  necessities  for  the  most  perfect,  the 
most  vigorous  plant  life  are.  met  in  the  abundant  water  and  sunshine,  and  the 

fields  of  grain,  the  orchards  and  gardens  far  excel  those  of  the  east  in  lux- 

* 

uriance  and  productiveness.  For  twenty-five  years  there  has  not  been  even 
a  partial  failure  of  crops  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley.  Here  nature  is  indeed 
prodigal.  In  May  and  June  copious  showers  descend  on  the  low  bottom  and 
alluvial  soil  in  sufficent  quantities  to  assure  good  crops.  On  the  lighter  soils 
where  the  gravel  comes  near  the  surface,  and  on  the  granite  lands,  where  the 
soil  is  composed  of  fine  particles  of  disintegrated  granite  washed  from  the 
mountains,  irrigation  is  necessary  for  the  raising  of  crops.  In  the  east  these 
lands  would  be  considered  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  when  once 
the  water  is  applied  to  the  arid  soil,  lo,  it  blooms  as  the  rose,  and  the  process 
of  irrigation  is  a  very  inexpensive  one.  All  the  water  necessary  for  the  grow- 
ing crop  may  be  readily  obtained  by  means  of  lateral  ditches,  through  which 
the  water  from  the  river  or  the  numerous  creeks,  supplied  by  the  mountain 
streams,  may  be  directed.  Each  farmer  constructs  a  ditch  for  his  use  from  the 
nearest  available  stream,  or  frequently  several  neighbors-  may  build  what  is 
termed  a  company  ditch,  large  enough  to  conduct  water  sufficient  for  all,  and 
the  water  from  the  main  ditch  is  conducted  to  the  land  of  the  individual 
through  the  lateral  irrigation  ditches.  These  ditches,  or  the  share  the  indi- 
vidual may  have  in  them,  may  be  sold  as  a  portion  of  the  real  estate,  so  that 
when  a  purchaser  invests  in  land,  he  may  also  acquire  with  it  sufficient  water 
to  irrigate  the  land  for  all  time  to  come,  and  no  annual  rental  is  paid  for  the 
water.  While  Montana  has  not  made  the  progress  of  other  states  in  the  crea- 
tion of  irrigation  districts  and  the  laws  regulating  the  use  of  water,  nature 
has  so  abundantly  supplied  this  valley  with  rivers,  brooks  and  lakes  that  there 
is  very  little  trouble  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  all  necessary 
purposes.  Large  canals,  miles  in  length,  conveying  in  the  aggregate  over 
thirty  thousand  miners'  inches  of  water,  have  already  been  taken  from  the 
river,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  ditches  from  the  mountain  streams  cover  the 
high  bench  lands,  where  some  of  the  finest  crops  in  the  valley  are  grown. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  great  reservoirs  in  the  form  of  snow  on  the 
mountain  slopes  are  inexhaustible,  and  no  matter  how  long  the  rain  may  fail 
to  fall,  or  with  what  intensity  the  sun  may  send  down  its  rays  of  burning  heat, 
still  the  supply  of  moisture  that  shall  speed  the  growing  crops  is  unfailing,  one 
realizes  what  farming  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley  means.  Here  the  economy 
of  nature  furnishes  not  only  a  constant  and  perfect  supply  of  sunshine,  but  by 
the  hand  of  man  comes  a  constant  and  perfect  supply  of  water.  Here  the 
green  of  prosperity  may  never  fade  into  a  sickly  saffron,  nor  is  the  vegetation 
beaten  down  by  storms  or  drowned  by  floods,  and  there  is  not  an  acre  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  valley  that  cannot  be  made  available  for  crops.  An  acre 
of  this  seemingly  worthless  land  once  supplied  with  water,  immediately 
acquires  a  value  astonishing  to  men  of  the  east,  for  it  will  produce  two  or 
threefold  the  quantity  of  food  for  man  or  beast  that  an  acre  will  there  during 
the  average  year.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  then  that  farming  in  the  valley  pays? 
The  farmers'  calling,  though  proflfering  no  sudden  leaps,  no  ready  short 
cuts  to  opulence,  is  the  surest  of  all  ways  from  poverty  and  want  to  com- 
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fort  and  independence.  "Other  men  must  climb;  the  temperate,  frugal,  dili- 
gent farmer  may  grow  into  competence  and  every  externa]  accssory  of  happi- 
ness," 

That  the  soil  and  climate  conditions  of  this  valley  are  highly  favorable  to 
the  pursuit  of  that  most  independent  of  all  callings,  farming,  is  shown  by  the 
success  attending  the  various  agricultural  experiments  that  have  been  made. 
The  diverse  character  of  the  soil  in  different  sections  thus  far  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  determine  just  «hat 
can  and  what  cannot  be  raised 
on  Bitter  Root  soil.     The    last 
few  years   have  been   years  of 
experiment  on  the  part  of   our 
most  progressive  farmers.     As 
a  result  crops  are   being  raised 
today   that    a    few    years  ago 
would    have   been    considered 
impossible.     It    may     be   said 
without  exaggeration    that   all 
crops  common  to  the  temperate 
zone  may  be  grown   here,  with 
lAXJoiNo  ON  TUB  BiT-TBR  BOOT  RIVER. '  astonishmg  rcsults. 

With    proper    cultivation    and   irrigation,    wheat    will     average    from 
thirty  to   sixty  bushels  per   acre,   barley   and  rye   fifty   bushels,   oats   from 
sixty    to   one   hundred    bushels,   potatoes   from    four   to    six   hundred,   and 
many  varieties  of  corn  are  cultivated  with  success,  while  all  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  grow  perfectly  and  in  abundance,  and  are  not  excelled  in  quality 
or  flavor.    But  while  there  is  much  farming  on  a  general  scale,  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer  is  given  to  the  raising  of  grain  and  hay  and  to  orcharding. 
The  valley  lands  seem  particularly  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grasses.    The  damp 
bottom    lands   make    fine   hay 
farms.  Timothy  yields  from  two 
to  four  tons  per  acre  and  grows 
exceptionally  well  on  the  high- 
er lands  when  irrigated.     Finer 
clover  fields  than  those  found 
in  the    Bitter  Root   valley   do 
not  exist.     Both  red  and  white 
clover  growanywhere herewith 
a  limited  amount  ot  water,  and 
do  not  run   out  for  years.     Al- 
falfa  yields    enormously,   and 
from  two  to  three  crops  are  cut 
each  year. 

Among  the  most  productive 
branches  of  farming  are  dairy-  coKSTRocTi>fa  an  jrriqation  dam-bava!.!.!  oo. 
ing  and  raising  of  poultry.  Both  constitute  a  most  profitable  source  of  employ- 
ment in  any  country,  and  there  are  all  the  elements  of  success  in  these  lines 
to  be  found  here,  but  the  field  thus  far  remains  comparatively  undveloped. 
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although  farmers  are  gradually  paying  more  attention  to  it  as  there  is  u 
greater  demand  for  such  products  at  a  fair  price.  With  an  abundance  of  nutri- 
tious food,  cool  mountain  streams  and  springs  abounding  everywhere,  and 
with  the  improved  breeds  of  dairy  stock  on  nearly  every  farm,  the  valley 
should  furnish  nearly  all  the  butter  required  for  consumption  by  the  popula- 
tion. With  good  butter  bringing  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  the  entire  year, 
the  business  proves  a  paying  one,  and  milk  always  brings  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents  per  gallon.  Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  making  of 
cheese,  the  foreign  article  being  found  chiefly  for  sale.  Dairying  on  a  large 
scale  could  be  carried  on  with  the  finest  success,  and  good  creameries,  similar 
to  those  in  eastern  states,  would  prove  a  very  profitable  investment  here. 

In  the  valley  the  raising  of  poultry  has  proved  a  most  remunerative  pur- 
suit, though  until  quite  recently  it  did  not  receive  the  attention  it  merited. 
The  dry,  invigorating  atmosphere  and  days  of  continuous  sunshine  aflford  con- 
ditions extremely  favorable  to  poultry-raising.  The  market  is  all  that  coul.d 
be  desired,  as  the  supply  is  always  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Eggs  produced 
from  the  ranches  always  bring  a  higher  price  than  those  shipped  in  from  east- 
ern points.  The  prices  usually  range  from  twenty  to  forty  cents  per  dozen,  and 
there  is  sufficient  profit  in  the  poultry  business  generally,  when  rightly  con- 
ducted, to  be  an  inducement  to  take  it  up  as  an  exclusive  pursuit.  _  Hitherto 
the  majority  of  our  farmers  have  directed  their  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  the  rearing  of  stock  and  the  raising  of  grain,  so  that  this  small  but  paying 
line  of  farming  has  received  but  little  attention.  The  field  is  a  good  one  with 
wonderful  possibilities  for  the  person  who  understands  the  business. 

Formerly  in  Western  Montana,  and  especially  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley, 
while  it  was  uncultivated  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  native  grass,  the 
raising  of  stock  was  one  of  the  foremost  industries.  Even  at  the  present  time 
the  foothills  of  the  valley  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  nutritious 
bunch  grass,  which  gives  an  ample  pasturage  for  thousands  of  head  of  stock 
during  the  entire  year  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  winter.  An  excel- 
lent market  is  found  for  beef  and  mutton  in  the  state,  and  the  raising  of  stock 
has  always  proved  a  most  lucrative  business. 

Montana's  reputation  as  the  "TreasuFe  State"  depends  no  longer  entirely 
on  the  immeuseLy  rich  mines  found  within  her  confines.  With  the  astonish- 
ing progress  made  in  late  years  of  her  resources,  she  bids  fair  to  become  a 
banner  fruit  producer  of  the  northwest.  Today  13,500  acres  of  land  in  the 
state  of  Montana  are  devoted  to  fruit  raising.  Of  this  number  six  thousand 
acres  are  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  which  carries  the  pafm  in  fruit  producing, 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  output  of  apples  shipped  to  the  eastern 
market  has  been  of  a  nature  to  surprise  the  purchaser  and  delight  the  pro- 
ducer. Fruit  growing  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  the  valley.  In  1867,  Philip 
Ritz  set  out  1,000  fruit  trees  on  the  Fort  Owen  ranch  near  Stevensville,  but 
they  were  destroyed  by  grasshoppers.  The  next  year  Thomas  Harris  planted 
the  first  successful  orchard  in  the  valley  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  May 
Brothers,  who  have  since  become  the  most  extensive  fruit  growers  in  the 
valley,  set  out  one  hundred  trees  shipped  to  them  by  mail  from  Plymouth, 
Mass.,and  since  that  time  they  have  annually  set  out  fruit  trees  until  the  Pine 
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Grove  fruit  farm  is  famous  throughout  the  state  of  Montana,  having  one  hun- 
dred acres  in  fruit  and  over  ten  thousand  bearing  trees.     Last    year   they 
shipped  fourteen  cars  of  apples.    The  fruit  grown  in  the  valley  is  perfect  in 
every  respect,  and  the  market  is  without  limit.     Thirty  years  of  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  fruit  culture  here  is  a  most  profitable  enterprise.    Only 
once  during  all  of  that  time  have  the  trees  been  seriously  damaged  by  the 
cold.    Land  set  with  Alexander  apples  twelve  years  ago  is  now  annually  yield- 
ing  as   high  as   five   hundred 
dollars  per  acre.     No  more  in- 
viting field  is  open   anywhere 
to   the   industrious  man   with 
limited  capital,  than  the  poss- 
ession of  several  acres  of  land 
in  this   valley  devoted  to  fruit 
culture.     ResiHents  of  the  val- 
ley are  becoming  alive  to  this 
fact,    and    up    and    down     its 
length  one  will  find,  on  nearly 
every   farm,  thrifty   orchards, 
while  many  persons  have  gone 
-    —  into   the   business   on   a  very 

BrrxBB  ROOT'  vAi.[^x  imurr  bxqibition.  extensive   scale.      The   Bitter 

Root  farm  at  Hamilton,  owned  by  Marcus  Daly,  alone  has  70,000  fruit  trees, 
many  of  which  are  now  bearing.    Competent  judges  state  that  the  best  apples 
in  the  United  States  are  produced  here.    It  was  a  Bitter  Root  apple  that  won 
the  second  premium  at  the  recent  exposition  at  Omaha,  and  it  certainly  has 
no  superior  in  size,  flavor  or  keeping  qualities.    The  growing  of  small  fruits 
also  attracts  deserved  attention  at  the  hands  of  fruit  growers.     The  straw- 
berry, gooseberry,  currant  and 
raspberry  are  indigenous  to  the 
soil  andyieldabundantly.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  strawberries 
arc  raised  in  the  valley,  and  a 
ready  market  found   for  them. 
By    means    of    irrigation    the 
strawberry  season  is  prolonged 
and  from  the  middle  of  June 
until    late   in   August   this  de- 
lightful fruit   is  found  on   the 
market.  When  the  berries  from 
the  south  and  west,   from  the 

neighboring  states  of  Utah,  Or-  tsb  uiirrER  root  tau.kv  VBOErrABi.B  bjchibft. 
egon  and  Washington  have  long  ceased  to  appear,  the  Bitter  Root  berries 
are  still  on  the  market,  and  the  grower  of  these  berries  is  without  a  competi- 
tor in  the  markets  of  the  state. 

The  resources  of  the  valley  will  not  long  be  confined  exclusively  to  those 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Valuable  mineral  deposits  are 
being  discovered,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  section  of  Mon- 
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tana  will  add  her  quota  of  precious  metals  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  At 
the  headquarters  of  the  West  Fork  of  the  Bitter  Root  river  is  the  Mineral 
Hill  district,  covering  an  area  of  fifty  square  miles,  proved  by  competent 
authority  to  contain  surface  indications  equal  in  mineral  richness  to  anything 
known  in  the  west.  The  whole  district  is  covered  with  a  series  of  true  fissure 
veins  thoroughly  mineralized,  and  carrying  gold,  silver  and  copper.  In  this 
district  but  few  locations  have  thus  far  been  made,  and  but  little  development 
work  has  been  done,  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  district  is  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  railway,  and  heretofore  it  could  be  reached 
only  by  a  difficult  pack-trail.  This  difficulty  has,  however,  been  overcome  by 
the  construction  recently  of  a  wagon  road,  costing  more  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  to  the  Monitor  mine,  which  is  being  rapidly  developed,  and  is  showing 
an  amount  and  richness  of  ore  that  is  a  surprise  to  its  owners.  Prospecting 
and  development  work  will  now  progress  rapidly  in  the  district.  A  concen- 
trator and  other  mining  machinery  will  be  put  up,  and  hundreds  of  other 
wealth  producing  mines  will  be  developed.  Hughes  creek,  on  the  west  fork  of 
the  Bitter  Root  river,  also  lies  in  a  very  rich  placer  region  which  is  but  par- 
tially developed.  Several  claims  upon  which  considerable  development  work 
has  been  done  in  the  past  are  now  yielding  as  high  as  twenty  dollars  to  the 
man  per  day,  and  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  district  is  increasing  as  the 
work  of  prospecting  and  developing  is  pushed  forward.  In  the  same  district 
is  a  vast  section  of  country  underlaid  with  coal  measures  varying  in  thickness 
from  five  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  containing  a  good  quality  of  lignite  coal, 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  very  valuable,  and  which  will 
be  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  those  so  fortunate  to  possess  claims  there,  as 
soon  as  railway  transportation  reaches  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  near 
Victor  are  the  Pleasant  View  mining  district  and  the  Curlew  mine,  which, 
under  fair  prices  for  silver  has  paid  rich  dividends,  and  has  a  concentrator  and 
much  high  priced  machinery;  the  Whip-poor-will  and  Last  Chance  mines 
adjoin  the  Curlew  and  give  promise  of  equal  richness.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
river  in  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  on  Claremont  creek  is  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  copper  bearing  ledges,  and  placer  locations  have  been  made 
and  profitably  worked  on  Burnt  Fork  and  Three  Mile  creeks,  while  the  White 
Cloud  mine  on  Eight  Mile  creek  has  an  expensive  concentrator,  and  has  been 
worked  for  several  years. 

The  imrnense  tracts  of  timber  covering  the  mountain  sides  and  lining 
the  numerous  streams  breaking  through  the  mountain  wall  on  either  side  of 
the  valley  at  the  present  time  support  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  valley, 
and  a  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  it.  The  lumber  business 
here  furnishes  employment  for  about  five  hundred  men  the  year  round,  and 
creates  the  largest  pay-roll  of  any  business  in  the  valley. 
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Assessed  Valuations. 

Real,  $4,507,964;  personal.  $1,541,065;  railroads,  S493.715:  total.  $6,542,740. 
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Gallattin  Coxinty* 


One  of  the  Richest  Agricultural  Counties  of  the  State,  Reaping  a  Rich  Reward 
Each  Year  as  a  Return  for  the  Investment  of  Labor  on  the  Farm  and 
the  Range. 


Journeying  westward  from  St.  Paul  on  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  the 
first  mountains  that  are  encountered,  by  the  railway  grade  is  the  Gallatin 
range,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  Park  and  Gallatin  counties. 

Laboriously  the  west  coast  limited  train,  drawn  by  one  Mogul  engine  and 
propelled  by  a  second,  makes  its  way  up  the  eastern  slope  for  a  distance  of 
15  miles,  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery  in  a  state 
noted  for  the  majesty  of  its  peaks  and  ranges. 

Well  nigh  to  the  summit  of  the  Muir  (sometimes  called  Bozeman)  tunnel 
is  reached  and  passed.  This  tunnel,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  lined  throughout 
its  entirety  with  brick  laid  in  cement,  is  a  grand  tribute  to  negineering  skill, 
cutting  off,  as  it  does,  nearly  three  miles  of  the  heaviest  j^rades  on  the  North- 
ern Pacific  railway.  Once  the  tunnel  is  passed,  the  second  engine  is  dropped, 
and  the  train  speeds  on  its  way,  dropping  nearly  i,ooo  feet  in  the  first  eight 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

The  canyon  traversed  is  known  as  Rocky  canyon,  and  well  known  it  is' 
truly,  so  narrow  and  precipitous  is  the  canyon,  that  when  the  railway  was 
granted  the  right-of-way  through  this  canyon  it  was  necessary  to  use  the 
public  highway  for  its  roadbed,  and  to  blast  out  and  excavate  a  new  highway 
along  rocky  ledges  and  narrow  shelves,  far  above  the  original  site.  On  either 
side  of  the  train  views  are  to  be  had  of  scenery  of  the  wildest  and  most  pictur- 
esque character  imaginable. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  the  railway  passes  through  old  Fort  Ellis, 
where  barely  two  decades  ago  were  stationed  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
harmony,  four  companies  of  United  States  troops,  whose  hands  were  full  in 
repressing  the  raids  and  outbreaks  of  the  hostile  Sioux,  who,  by  the  right  of 
possession,  owned  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone.  As  one  passes  Fort  Ellis, 
far  to  the  northwestward,  50  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  is  to  be  seen  the  Tobacco 
Root  range  of  mountains,  while  to  the  northward,  and  farther  still,  are  to  be 
outlined  the  Boulder  mountains.  Swinging  to  the  right  a  little  the  Bridger 
mountains,  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  are  seen  and  skirted,  while 
to  the  north  the  Horseshoe  Hills  fill  the  gap  intervening  between  the  Bridger 
and  Big  Belt  mountains.  Never  did  so  beautiful  a  valley  have  such  wondrous 
setting  as  is  given  to  this  exquisite  dimple  on  nature's  face  by  the  encircling 
and  protecting  ranges. 
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Nerve-racked  by  the  unceasing  winds  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  with 
the  eye  wearied  by  the  glare  of  the  sage  brush  plains  of  Eastern  Montana,' 
one  drops  down  (or  upward)  into  a  green  oasis,  hedged  about  by  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges,  whose  sides  are  clad  with  the  greenery  of  the  abundant  conifers ; 
the  vast  plain  (if  in  the  summer)  is  like  a  mighty  checker-board  of  color,  the 
varying  shades  of  green  and  golden,  being  the  composite  effects  of  the  fields 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  the  meadows  of  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy  and  red  top 
encircling  the  valley,-or  the  boundless  and  endless  fields  of  winter  wheat  and 
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rye,  literally  a  golden  setting  for  the  emerald  low  lands  beautiful  in  the  dress 
.  of  spring  crops. 

Threading  this  beautiful  Titanic  garden  are  streams,  clear,  cold  and 
pure,  leading  out  of  every  mountain  canyon  and  valley  at  intervals  of  a  mile 
or  two  apart,  nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  all  heading  for  a  common  center, 
the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  en  route  is  made 
,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  husbandman,  and  does  its  full  share  to  increase  the  nat- 
ural productivity  of  the  soil. 

Over  and  over  again  is  this  water  used,  first  diverted  to  the  soil  at  or  near 
its  exit  from  the  mountains,  it  quickly  finds  its  way  (much  of  it,  likely  a  third) 
by  subterranean  passages,  back  into  the  original  stream  bed,  to  be  again  car- 
ried out  in  ditches  into  other  fields  and  meadows,  and  again  comes  a  resurrec- 
tion and  added  life  to  its  vegetation, 

A  holy  union  is  that  of  land  and  water,  blessing  and  fructifying  the  world 
as  it  does,  especially  if  the  control  is  in  the  hands  of  a  son  of  old  Gallatin,  all 
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of  whom  are  accomplished  irrigators,  with  a  maximum  temperature  of  93 
degrees  in  the  height  of  summer,  with  an  abundance  of  water,  and  soil  as 
highly  charged  with  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as  this  is,  we  have 
every  requisite  for  ample  and  abundant  production. 

Proximity  to  the  mountains  compels  ample  moisture  precipitation  for 
grain  germination,  clear  skies  through  the  growth  period,  and  equable  tem- 
perature guarantees  freedom  from  blight.  Damp  soil  from  irrigation  is  death 
to  the  chinch  bug,  hessian  fly  and  the  grasshopper,  and  natural  richness  and 
fertility  promote  such  a  growth  of  fibre  and  fruit  as  renders  Gallatin  county 
yields  the  wonder  of  the  civilized  world.  California  boasts  of  its  wheat  lands 
(with  an  average  production  of  15  bushels),  Iowa  of  its  corn  fields,  Connecticut 
claims  distinction  as  a  producer  of  tobacco  rare  in  quality,  Arkansas  is  the 
home  of  thebig  red  apple,  and  Missouri's  best  crop  are  the  energetic  boys  and 
girls  who,  emigrating  to  Montana,  have  helped  to  make  Gallatin  famous  by 
their  intelligent,  faithful  labor.  Gallatin  has  no  specialty.  Every  good  thing 
in  agricultural  production  becomes  the  better  for  association  with  her  sun- 
kissed,  brook-bedewed  fields. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  winter  rye,  field  peas,  vegetables,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  carrots,  sweet  corn,  flint  corn,  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  blue  joint,  red 
top,  blue  grass,  swine,  sheep,  cattle,  poultry  and  boys  and  girls  are  here  bred 
that  are  beyond  compare. 

Given  twelve  months  notice,  and  with  no  help  from  any  other  county  of 
Montana,  Gallatin  will  gladly  undertake  to  feed  a  population  double  in  num- 
ber that  now  to  be  found  in  Montana.  Nor  is  the  Gallatin  farmer  distressed 
at  the  prospects  of  depleted  fertility  of  soil. 

The  experiment  of  the  station  under  the  efficient  management  of  its  first 
director,  devoted  seven  years  quite  largely  to  promoting  the  culture  of  the 
legumes,  clover,  alfalfa  and  field  peas.  So  thoroughly  was  this  propaganda 
conducted  that  the  acreage  of  legumes  now  growing  far  outstrips  that  of  any 
other  one  crop. 

There  is  scarcely  an  acre  in  Gallatin  susceptible  of  being  plowed  that  is 
not  ideal  clover  land.  There  is  no  waiting  for  the  slow  process  of  nitrification 
of  the  soil  (clover  germ  deposition).  When  these  fat  lands  were  made,  they 
were  clover  lands,  ab  initio,  from  the  beginning. 

That  clover  in  Gallatin  county  will  beget  grain  is  fully  proven  in  the  be- 
havior of  barley  for  three  successive  years  following  clover  of  a  single  current 
season's  growt.  (about  125  days).  First  year,  63  bushels;  second  year,  83 
bushels ;  third  year,  84  bushels  of  first-class  number  one  barley.  This  being 
the  sole  means  used  to  fertilize  the  soil.  Fields  of  oats  have  yielded  129  bush- 
els per  acre,  machine  measure;  by  weight  this  would  have  been  increased 
fully  15  per  cent.  ,  Wheat  occasionally  turns  out  60  bushels  per  acre. 

The  valley  is  studded  with  flourishing  villages  and  towns.  Chestnut, 
Bozeman,  Belgrade,  Central  Park,  Manhattan,  Logan,  Willow  and  Three 
Forks  Creek  are  railway  points,  while  in  the  interior  are  Salesville,  Duncan 
and  Baker. 

The  Northern  Pacific  railway  runs  every  day  in  the  year  four  daily  trains 
over  its  main  line,  and  a  good  service  over  its  branches  to  Trail  Creek.    The 
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northern  and  northwestern  boundaries  of  the  valley  proper  are  traversed  by 
the  main  line,  and  the  liberal  policy  of  this  railway  affords  ample  facility  for 
the  transaction  of  business  to  the  farmer  and  merchant. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  for  the  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  of  Gallatin  county  is  very  close  to  a  million  dollars  annually. 
There  is  a  steady  and  satisfactory  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  year  by 
year,  and  the  railway  manifests  appreciation  by  constant  improvement  in  ser- 
vice and  substantial  reduction  in  tariffs. 

Bozeman,  the  county  seat,  is  a  thriving  town  of  5,000  population.  Two 
banks  carry  almost  a  million  ($1,000,000)  in  deposits,  two  flour  mills  having 
a  manufacturing  capacity  of  500  barrels  daily  are  run  to  full  capacity,  a  model 
brewery  manufactures  beer  equaled  only  by  Milwaukee's  best  from  the  choic- 
est of  barley.  Churches,  clubs,  secret  orders,  schools,  the  state  college  and  sta- 
tion, offer  all  the  advantages  of  civilization. 

Belgrade  does  a  thriving  machinery,  mercantile  and  grain  storage  busi- 
ness. Manhattan  is  a  fine  business  point.  Here  are  located  the  malting  plant 
of  the  Montana  Malting  company,  the  paper  mill  of  the  Montana  Paper  and 
Pulp  company,  two  hotels,  a  fine  graded  school,  stores,  etc.  This  thriving  vil- 
lage is  surrounded  by  the  lands  of  the  Manhattan  Malting  company,  now  of- 
fered for  sale  for  the  first  time,  on  most  desirable  terms. 

Heretofore  the  farms  of  Gallatin  county  have  been  too  large  (averaging 
330  acres)  to  make  ideal  communities.  The  burden  of  taxation  has  fallen 
upon  a  comparative  few  in  numbers,  and  a  sparse  rural  population  has  not 
afforded  the  field  for  that  full  mercantile  development  that  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  large  bodies  of  fertile  lands. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Manhattan  Malting  company  (the  largest 
individual  holders  of  land  in  the  county),  other  large  holdings  will  doubtless 
be  put.  on  the  market,  and  the  result  be,  to  the  decided  advantage  of  the 
county  and  state.  Unquestionably  Gallatin  county  in  the  past  30  years*  record 
of  crops  has  established  her  well  earned  right  to  being  the  heaviest  continuous 
producer  of  No.  i  grain  on  the  western  continent,  and  is  now  prepared  to  enter 
the  list  against  the  world  in  successful  crop  diversification.  Much  is  needed  in 
the  line  of  capital  and  muscle. 

Promising  fields  that  are  especially  inviting  ^re  along  dairy  and  creamery 
lines.  Rich  and  nutritious  grasses,  cereals  trebling  and  quadrupling  that  of  the 
United  States  at  large,  pure,  cold  water  in  abundant  supply,  healthful  climatic 
conditions  and  3l  market  ready  made  for  the  product,  are  factors  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  those  in  other  sections  interested  in  such  propositions. 

Meat  products,  notably  of  swine,  can  be  most  successfully  created  in  Gal- 
latin county.  Fairly  satisfactory  results  have  been  achieved  by  farmers  who 
have  produced  pork  for  the  Butte  market  solely  and  wholly  on  alfalfa.  Un- 
questioned records  show  a  gross  cost  of  pork  production  to  have  been  2  cents 
per  pound  in  Gallatin  county,  leaving  a  respectable  margin  between  this  and 
the  selling  price  at  any  time  in  the  past  ten  years.  To  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern farmer  and  stockman  contemplating  a  change  of  base,  it  will  be  an  attract- 
ive statement  that  hog  cholera,  the  curse  of  the  western  swine  grower,  is  un- 
known in  Gallatin  county.    At  long  intervals  swine  have  been  known  to  die 
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of  cholera  in  this  county,  but  such  have  always  on  investigation  been  found  to 
have  been  expiosed  to  the  disease  prior  to  shipment.  We  have  never  l<nown 
the  disease  to  have  been  transferred  from  imported  to  domestic  swine. 

Poultry  is  another  sure  means  of  profit,  fowls  of  all  kinds  succeeding  re- 
markably well. 

Fruit  culture  is  being  successfully  conducted  along  all  the  foothills  bor- 
dering the  county.  ,  The  county  is  certain  to  become  a  large  exporter  of  win- 
ter apples,  once  the  available  orchard  lands  are  set  to  hardy  and  desirable 
varieties. 

The  Gallatin  strawberry  has  made  itself  well  known  in  the  state  markets, 


i, 


\ 


coming  in,  as  it  does,  after  the  usual  run  of  early  berries,  and  by  its  lateness 
purchasing  perfect  immunity  from  the  bete  noir  of  berry  growers  the  United 
States  over,  the  late  spring  frosts,  it  is  a  most  welcome  visitor  to  thti  table  of 
all  who  love  this  luscious  fruit. 

Considering  all  things  conducive  to  longevity  and  prosperity,  there  can  be 
no  section  of  the  United  States  that  offers  so  much  to  one  anxious  for  a  home 
as  is  to  be  found  in  Gallatin  county. 

Educational  advantages  are  of  the  best.  So  perfect  is  the  public  school 
system  of  the  county  that  a  graduate  therefrom  has  a  liberal  education.  Nearly 
every  evangelical  denomination  of  religion  is  to  be  found  within  her  borders. 
A  climate  approaching  perfection  between  the  months  of  May  and  December. 
The  winter  months  abound  in  clear,  balmy,  sunshiny  days,  with  barely  suffi- 
cient snow  fall  to  afford  summer  moisture.  Building  material  cheap  and 
abundant,  as  is  the  fuel  supply. 
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Consumption  and  its  first  cousin,  catarrh,  are  practically  unknown,  low, 
wasting  fevers  are  never  here  contracted,  while  malaria  and  asthma  have  no 
opportunity  to  exist  in  an  altitude  similar  to  that  of  the  county. 

The  most  ardent  sportsman  can  gratify  his  highest  longings  for  game 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county.  Bear,  mountain  lions,  wild  cats,  elk, 
mountain  sheep,  deer,  fox,  coyote,  timber  wolf,  beaver,  musk  rat,  blue  grouse, 
ruffled  grouse,  sharp  tail  grouse,  fool  hens  in  season,  ducks,  geese,  swan, 
cranes,,  all  are  to  be  found  in  fair  supply.  The  careful,  able  sportsman  never 
makes  a  water  haul. 

The  streams  abound  in  the  choicest  of  game  fish,  three  species  of  trout, 
the  grayling  (a  fish  that  made  the  waters  of  Michigan  famous,  but  that  are 
practically  extinct  there  at  the  present  time),  the  white  fish,  these  are  the 
leading  numbers  of  the  finny  tribe  in  Gallatin  county.  The  legitimate  joy 
of  sporting  is  here  increased  many  fold  in  its  pursuit.  The  sportsman  is  not 
called  on  to  travel  dreary  wastes  of  desert,  nor  to  thread  inextricable,  impassi- 
ible  thickets,  nor  to  traverse  dangerous  swamps.  He  is  free  of  the  dangers, 
troubles  and  numerous  reptiles  and  insects,  and  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the 
rarified  air  is  like  a  draught  of  strong  waters  upon  the  system.  Again, the  keep- 
ing quality  of  fur,  fin  and  feather  is  greatly  prolonged  and  extended  in  this 
pure  air,  and  there  is  small  excuse  to  the  hunter  for  being  found  with  tainted 
game  or  fish. 

Gallatin  county  is  an  English  speaking  community.  Its  early  settlers 
were  usually  American  born,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  transplant  for- 
eign colonies  on  to  ijs  territory.  The  few  who  have  found  their  way  hither- 
ward  have  been  speedily  assimilated  with  English  speaking  folk.  There  need 
be  no  better  county  in  the  land  than  is  old  Gallatin. 


Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $970,529;  personal,  $1,411.371 ;  railroads,  $292,741 ;  total,  $2,674,641. 
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Carbon  County  and  its 
Greott  R.esources.  9)9 


Coal  and  Mineral  are  Added  to  the  Agricultural  Resources,  and  Combine  to 
Make  This  One  of  the  Richest  and  Most  Prosperous  Counties  in  the  State. 


Carbon  county  was  created  in  1895,  and  has  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles, 
and  is  assessed  for  $2,674,641,  divided  into,  realty,  $970,529;  personal  property, 
$1411,371;  railways,  $292,741.  The  population  is  7,533,  of  which  more  than 
1,500  are  miners  engaged  in  the  development  and  working  of  the  coal  and 
quartz  mines  of  the  county.  The  industrial  resources  of  the  county  are  min- 
ing, farming  and  stock  raising.  The  principal  valleys  are  the  Yellowstone, 
Clark's  Fork,  Stillwater,  Rocky  Fork,  Rosebud  and  tributaries.  All  lands 
require  irrigation  for  cultivation.  There  are  44  miles  of  the  Rocky  Fork  and 
Cooke  City  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  in  the  county.  The  facili- 
ties for  combined  farming  and  stock  raising  are  unusually  good. 

Red  Lodge,  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  Rocky  Fork  river  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  and  is  the  terminal  of  the  railroad  and  a  shipping  point 
of  some  considerable  importance,  being  the  outlet  for  the  sheep  and  cattle 
ranges  of  a  part  of  Northern  Wyoming.  It  has  a  population  of  1,500,  with 
good  school. 

Not  in  all  the  broad  domain  of  the  "Treasure  State  of  Montana"  are  the 
natural  resources  more  fittingly  adapted  for  the  agriculturist  or  stock  grower 
than  are  those  within  the  boundaries  of  Carbon  county.  The  numerous  small 
streams  flowing  down  its  fertile  valleys  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation  not  surpassed  by  any  other  agricultural  section  of  the  state. 
Along  Rock  creek  the  stream  makes  a  descent  of  about  100  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  the  numerous  irrigation  ditches  along  its  course  attest  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  bench  lands  stretching  for  several  miles  back  from  each  side  of 
the  Rock  Creek  valley  proper  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  and  made 
to  produce  wonderful  crops  with  but  little  labor.  The  Clark's  Fork  and  Still- 
water rivers,  with  their  tributaries,  do  not  fall  quite  as  rapidly  as  Rock  creek, 
yet  inexpensive  irrigating  ditches  and  canals  are  met  with  on  every  hand, 
and  much  of  the  rich  soil  of  these  valleys  is  being  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Statistics  have  shown  that  the  most  populous  and  prosperous 
regions  of  the  earth  are  those  in  which  irrigation  is  practiced.  The  natural 
advantages  of  Carbon  county  in  this  respect  will  show  that  she  is  destined  at 
no  distant  day  to  have  no  superior  in  the  state.    In  Carbon  county  the  yield 
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Within  the  state  much  more  than  equals  the  supply,  the  producer  of  these 
staples  does  not  have  to  pay  large  transportation  charges  to  get  his  product 
to  a  market.  In  years  past  the  hills  and  valleys  of  what  now  comprises  the 
county  of  Carbon  were  monopolized  by  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but 
since  the  valleys  have  been  settled  upon,  and  the  streams  fenced  in  to  a  large 
extent,  the  great  herds  have  been  reduced,  until  now  the  stock  is  almost 
entirely  owned  by  the  smaller  holders  and  ranchmen.  The  hills  and  grazing 
lands  back  from  the  streams  will  always  afford  plenty  of  pasture  lands  for 
small  herds  of  stock,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  coal  mining  industry 
provides  a  ready  home  market  for  products  of  both  farm  and  range.  Alfalfa, 
staple  fodder  for  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  is  being  raised  by  nearly  every  ranch- 
man in  the  county.  The  yield  for  a  season  is  from  three  to  five  tons  to  the 
acre.  Barley,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  noted  product  of  the  Gallatin 
valley,  is  grown  here,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  eastern  states,  to  be  used 
for  malting  purposes.  Oats  yield  from  60  to  80  bushels  per  acre,  and  bring 
from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds.  Corn,  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
all  grow  splendidly  in  any  of  the  valleys,  and  command  good  prices. 

However  much  Carbon  county  may  be  blessed  with  agricultural  and 
stock  growing  resources,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  her  coal  min- 
ing industry  is  one  of  the  chief  institutions  of  the  state.  Outside  of  the  high 
mountains  in  the  southwest  corner,  the  entire  county  is  underlaid  with 
measures  of  semi-bituminous  coal.  At  Red  Lodge,  on  the  Rocky  Fork,  mines 
have  been  operated  extensively  since  1889,  and  the  coal  is  being  used  on  rail- 
roads, in  smelters,  mills  and  for  domestic  purposes  from  the  Missouri  river  at 
Mandan,  North  Dakota,  to  the  Washington  state  line.  These  mines  employ 
from  300  to  500  men,  and  indirectly  support  as  many  more.  At  Carbonado, 
about  20  miles  northeast  of  Red  Lodge,  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  com- 
pany is  erecting  a  coal  mining  plant  that  will  be  the  equal  of  any  in  the  west. 
This  company  will  use  the  coal  at  their  smelters  at  Anaconda,  and  will  employ 
in  the  coal  mines  from  1,000  to  2,000  men.  At^Bridger,  the  coal  measures 
have  been  developed  and  a  mining  plant  erected  by  Butte  mine  owners  and 
others  which  will  soon  be  shipping  from  150,000  to  250,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 
At  Gebo  a  company  has  been  at  work  putting  in  a  coal  mining  plant  that  will 
have  an  equal  capacity.  A  railroad  to  these  two  points  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  mines  will  soon  be  in  active  operation.  Other  smaller  com- 
panies are  operating  coal  mines  within  the  county,  and  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  from  5,000  to  10,000  men  will  eventually  be  employed  in  Carbon  county 
in  this  single  industry.  South  and  west  of  the  railroad  shipping  points  of 
Carbon  county  are  the  quartz  mining  districts  of  Sunlight,  Wood  River, 
Stinking  Water,  Grey  Bull  and  New  World.  From  the  former  district  rich 
silver  and  copper  ores  are  being  mined  and  freighted  to  Red  Lodge  for  ship- 
ment to  smelters.  In  the  Wood  River  district  arrangements  are  being  made 
by  one  of  the  mine  owners  for  keeping  30  freighting  teams  at  work  hauling 
ore  from  one  of  the  mines  during  the  coming  year.  In  the  New  World  dis- 
trict a  ten-stamp  mill  and  concentrator  is  in  successful  operation.  At  no 
distant  day  smelters  will  be  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  measures, 
and  these  ores  will  then  be  treated  wihout  incurring  the  expense  of  trans- 
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portation  charges.  Near  the  headwaters  of  Butcher's  creek,  about  15  miles 
west  of  Red  Lodge,  are  petroleum  fields,  where  crude  petroleum  oozs  out  of 
the  sandstone.  During  the  past  fall  a  diamond  drill  was  operated  here,  and 
at  a  depth  of  250  feet  a  fine  quality  of  oil  was  reached,  which  rose  up  over  40 
feet  in  the  well.  A  larger  drill  has  been  ordered  for  permanent  use  here,  and 
soon  another  great  industry  will  be  added  to  Carbon  county's  wealth.  Along 
the  base  of  the  Bear  Tooth  range  of  mountains,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  county,  are  immense  reefs  of  the  finest  quality  of  limestone,  from  which 
a  great  deal  of  lime  has  been  manufactured,  and  is  being  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  towns  of  Southeastern  Montana.  Along  the  Clark's  Fork 
river  placer  gold  has  been  mined  for  a  number  of  years  past.  The  gravel  bars 
along  the  river  yield  on  an  average  30  cents  to  the  cubic  yard.  Miners  and 
teams  and  scrapers  have  been  making  fair  wages  mining  this  gold  for  several 
seasons.  Near  the  town  of  Bridger  a  plaster  of  paris  mill  has  been  operated 
for  several  years  past,  and  the  product  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
quality  of  the  cement  is  of  the  best,  and  the  gypsum  deposit,  from  which  it 
is  manufactured,  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Iron  ore  also  abounds  in  the 
mountains,  and  will  become  valuable  for  smelting  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Immense  sulphur  deposits  and  mountains  of  the  purest  marble  are 
situated  on  some  of  the  tributary  streams  of  Clark's  Fork  river. 

Carbon  county  is  now  one  of  the  largest  coal  producers  in  the  state;  and 
as  much  of  the  coal  is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  production  of  a  fine  quality 
of  coke  has  become  an  important  industry.  Beside  the  smaller  concerns, 
there  are  three  large  operators  that  produce  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  per 
day — ^the  Bridger  Coal  company,  Rocky  Fork  Coal  company  and  the  Gebo 
Coal  company,  all  of  which  are  operating  to  about  the  same  extent: 

The  coal  mines  and  town  of  Gebo  are  located  in  a  gulch  to  the  west  of 
Clark's  Fork  river.  The  town  was  named  after  its  founder,  who  also  devel- 
oped the  mines,  and  whose  persistent  energy  has  brought  the  industry  up  to 
its  present  magnitude.  While  Gebo  is  now  called  a  coal  camp,  it  is  destined 
to  be  a  substantial  and  prosperous  city.  Besides  the  support  of  the  great 
mines,  it  has  the  support  of  an  agricultural  valley  that  cannot  be  surpassed 
anywhere  for  richness,  and  is  occupied  by  thrifty  and  prosperous  farmers, 
while  the  surrounding  hills  furnish  an  excellent  range  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  town  is  the  natural  trading  place  for  all  these  ranchers  and  stockmen, 
and  its  commercial  importance  is  astonishing  for  the  size  of  the  place.  The 
ranchers  and  stockmen  of  Northern  Wyoming  are  also  beginning  to  trade 
there.  With  the  thickly  settled  valley  of  prosperous  farmers,  working  irri- 
gated lands,  where  the  crops  never  fail ;  with  a  range  country  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  covered  with  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  and  sheep;  with  a  coal 
mine  which,  when  it  reaches  its  maximum  capacity  will  employ  1,000  men,  the 
prospects  for  the  future  of  Gebo  are  indeed  bright.  And  there  is  the  possi- 
bility, also,  that  it  will  be  a  smelting  point  for  the  rich  ores  of  the  mineral 
district  lying  to  the  south  of  the  town.  When  a  railroad  reaches  them,  which 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time,  it  will  be  natural  to  haul  the  ore  down  hill 
to  a  smelting  coal  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  state.  It  takes  several 
tons  of  coal  to  treat  a  ton  of  ore,  and  when  the  mines  of  the  Sunlight  basin,  . 
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the  Stinking  Water  and  Co6ke  City  are  developed,  their  immense  output  of  ore 
will  be  directly  tributary  to  a  town  on  the  Clark's  Fork  for  treatment. 

Most  of  the  business  houses  of  Gebo  are  constructed  of  brick  or  stone, 
a  splendid  quality  of  the  latter  being  available  right  on  the  townsite,  while 
Gcbo  can  boast  of  several  residences  which  cost  from  $i,ooo  to  $3,000.  No 
town  of  its  size  in  the  state,  in  fact,  has  a  better  class  of  buildings,  and  for  a 
coal  camp,  their  character  is  unprecedented. 

Farm  lands  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Gebo  for  a  merely  nominal 
figure.  Six  years  ago  this  country  was  all  a  part  of  the  Crow  Indian  reserva- 
tion, which  was  thrown  open  to  settlement  in  the  spring  of  1893,  and  became 
public  domain.  The  government  land  is  not  yet  all  taken,  which  is  subject  to 
entry  as  homesteads,  the  settler  being  required  to  pay  $1.25  per  acre  therefor. 
A  number  of  the  best  homesteads  near  the  town  are  held  by  Indians  as  Allot- 
ments, and  160  acres  can  be  purchased  from  them  for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
Fully  one  hundred  of  these  have  been  secured  within  a  few  miles  of  Gebo 
during  the  past  year  or  so.  And  there  is  water  enough  in  the  Clark's  Fork  to 
irrigate  every  acre  of  tillable  land  in  the  valley.  Ditches  can  be  taken  out 
at  ?  minimum  cost,  the  ranchers  now  having  thousands  of  acres  under  ditches 
that  they  have  built  themselves,  their  only  expense  being  the  use  of  their 
teams. 

Red  Lodge,  the  county  seat  of  Carbon  county,  is  a  thriving,  bustling  little 
city  of  something  less  than  2,500  people,  and  has  an  assured  and  brilliant 
future  before  it.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  terminus  of  the  Rocky  Fork  and 
Cooke  City  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway,  and  is  a  substantially  and 
modernly  built  little  city.  It  has  stone  and  brick  business  buildings,  schools 
and  churches  and  handsome  residences.  It  has  a  weekly  newspaper — The 
Picket — one  of  the  brightest  and  typographically  neatest  local  exponents  of 
the  state.  Of  the  causes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  this  authority  says: 
Nestled  at  the  head  of  the  most  fertile  valley  within  the  state,  sur- 
rounded upon  every  hand. by  rich  treasures  of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth, 
and  unbounded  opportunities  for  stock  raising,  Red  Lodge  sits  as  the  mistress 
of  a  vast  territory  of  wonderful  resources.  In  her  lap  is  poured  with  a  prodi- 
gality that  knows  no  ending  the  enormous  output  of  this  section.  The  farmer 
naturally  seeks  Red  Lodge  to  find  a  market  for  his  produce;  the  stockman 
gravitates  this  way  as  naturally  as  the  water  courses  flow  to  the  sea;  while 
the  coal  miner  finds  this  city  to  be  his  abiding  habitat.  But  the  coal  miner 
prosecutes  his  search  for  mineral  treasures  not  alone.  His  brother  in  the  Big 
Horn  Basin  country  and  in  the  Cooke  City  district  vie  with  each  other  in 
developing  and  opening  up  gold  and  silver  lead  mines,  and  th^ir  development 
means  yearly  a  large,  expenditure  for  machinery  and  material,  and  the  major 
portion  of  this  trade  comes  to  Red  Lodge.  All  of  these  circumstances  con- 
tribute their  full  quota  to  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  this  fair  city, 
but  probably  no  one  industry  is  of  so  much  importance  as  that  controlled  by 
the  Rocky  Fork  Coal  company.  That  company  has  a  monthly  pay-roll 
amounting  to  $30,000.  Every  thirty  days  it  distributes  this  sum  among  its 
450  employes,  who  reside  in  Red  Lodge,  many  of  whom  are  married  and  sup- 
port families.    This  industry  may  be  called  the  mainstay  of  Red  Lodge.    As 
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a  village,  its  birth  was  due  to  the  establishment  of  this  industry,  arid  its  grow- 
ing greatness  as  a  city  has  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  constant 
working  of  the  Rocky  Fork  coal  mines.  Daily  shipping  some  sixty  carloads 
of  coal,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  used  by  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  coat  mining  industry  of  Red  Lodge  plays  a 
very  important  and  transcendent  part  in  the  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  city. 

"The  list  of  building  improvements  which  have  either  been  made  in  Red 
Lodge  or  are  now  under  construction,  tells  eloquently  of  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  by  this  city,  and  is  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  index  of  the  city's 
constant  growth  and  continued  development." 

There  is  no  county  in  the  state  that  offers  safer  or  more  diversified 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  or  the  employment  of  energy  than 
Carbon  county. 
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Yellowstone  Co\inty  and 
'^he  City  of  Billings. 


One  of  the  Best  Agricultural  and  Stock  Raising  Counties  in  the  State — Its 
Development  Rapid  and  Extended,  and  Its  Future  Growth  Assured — 
Billings,  the  County  Seat,  One^of  the  Liveliest  and  Best  of  Our  Growing 
Cities. 


Billings,  the  county  seat  of  Yellowstone,  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
counties  of  the  state,  has  had  a  steady  growth  ever  since  the  town  was  laid 
out.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  a  single  industry  for 
support.  It  is- a  commercial  town,  drawing  trade  from  a  scope  of  country  that 
extends  150  miles  on  the  north,  the  same  distance  on  the  south,  and  fully 
seventy-five  miles  on  the  east  and  west.  This  vast  territory  is  as  fine  a  stock 
and  agricultural  country  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  covered  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  while  the  numerous  valleys 
between  the  valleys  are  dotted  with  irrigated  farms,  the  soil  being  as  rich  as 
that  of  the  historic  valley  of  the  Nile.  Thus  Billings  draws  her  sustenance 
from  the  great  stock  industry  and  her  splendid  agricultural  resources,  neither 
of  which  ever  fail.  Crop  failures  are  unknown  in  an  irrigated  country,  while 
the  snows  and  rains  are  sufficient  to  insure  abundant  feed  on  the  ranges  for 
live  stock. 

Under  such  favorable  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  modern  city  has 
been  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yellowstone,  and,  taking  the  past  five 
years  as  a  criterion,  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  the  city  will  agai|i  double 
its  population  in  the  same  period  of  time,  when  it  will  boast  of  8,000  inhab- 
itants. Already  Billings  contains  the  improvements  and  advantages  usually 
to  be  found  in  cities  of  25,000.  She  has  a  fine  modern  sewerage  system,  to 
begin  with ;  a  good  waterworks  and  electric  light  plant ;  telephone  exchange, 
reaching  out  into  the  surrounding  country ;  a  fire  department  that  would  be 
the  pride  of  any  city ;  an  elegant  modern  opera  house,  two  fine  clubs,  scores 
of  handsome  homes,  big  business  blocks,  well-graded  streets  and  two  national 
banks  that  withstood  the  panic  of  '93,  and  met  every  demand  made  upon  them. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  material  advantages  possessed  by  Billings.  In  addition 
to  them,  her  intelluectual  and  spiritual  welfare  have  not  been  forgotten.  A 
fine  free  public  library,  sustained  at  public  expense,  three  public  school  build- 
ings, and  a  fine  high  school  edifice,  two  excellent  newspapers  and  four 
churches,  while  the  Sisters  of  Charity  maintain  an  up-to-date  hospital  in  its 
own  home,  costing  $30,000. 
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Assessed  Valuations. 

Real,  $2,342,544;  personal,  $2,053,625;  railroads,  $782,519;  total,  $5,178,688. 
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This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  public  improvements  in  Billings.  The  city 
is  built  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  was  named  for  the  late 
Hon.  Frederick  Billings,  of  New  York,  at  one  time  president  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad.  That  great  transcontinental  line  passes  through  the  town, 
which  is  892  miles  from  St.  Paul,  238  from  Helena  and  1,164  from  Portland. 
The  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  railroad  also  reaches  this  point  with  its 
Wyoming  branch.  Billings  was  laid  out  in  March,  1882.  It  has  an  elevation 
of  3,112  feet,  a  climate  unsurpassed  in  healthfulness,  and  as  enterprising  a  peo- 
ple as  can  be  found  an3rwhere  in  the  universe.  In  the  manufacturing  line  it 
has  a  ISO-barrel  flour  mill  and  a  modern  brewery  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
ten  thousand  barrels,  and  a  number  of  lesser,  but  entirely  successful  industrial 
institutions. 

There  are  splendid  openings  here  for  a  large  woolen  mill,  a  canning  fac- 
tory, pork-packing  plant,  and  other  manufacturing  plants  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, while  the  establishment  of  smelters  to  handle  the  ore  of  the  mines  now 
being  developed  to  the  south  of  the  city,  is  by  no  means  a  remote  probability. 
The  cheap  coal  that  can  be  secured  by  rail  from  the  neighboring  county  of 
Carbon  encourages  this  belief. 

The  commercial  interests  of  the  city,  as  already  indicated  in  this  article, 
are  larger  than  those  of  most  cities  of  several  times  the  size  of  Billings.  An 
idea  of  them  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  a  single  firm  pays  railroad  freights 
aggregating  $40,000  annually,  while  several  others  pay  two-thirds  and  half 
that  amount.  It  is  the  large  stock  and  agricultural  interests,  of  course,  which 
give  Billings  such  prominence  in  a  commercial  sense.  The  large  cattle  and 
sheep  outfits,  when  they  purchase  supplies,  come  in  with  freight  teams  that 
haul  almost  as  much  as  a  railroad  train.  Their  trade  is  worth  a  vast  sum  to 
the  city,  it  not  being  an  uncommon  thing  for  single  purchases  by  the  stockmen 
to  run  into  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  Such  a  large  volume  of  business 
is  going  to  make  a  wholesale  town  of  Billings.  One  exclusive  wholesale  gro- 
cery is  already  established  here,  while  several  of  the  big  retail  establishments 
constantly  keep  men  on  the  road  to  look  after  their  out-of-town  orders.  The 
city,  in  fact,  is  already  largely  engaged  in  the  wholesale  trade,  which  is  in-, 
creasing  with  a  rapidity  which  can  be  attested  by  the  commercial  travelers ; 
they  sell  more  goods  here,  they  say,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  state,  with 
the  exception  of  Butte.  But  Billings  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  With 
its  wide,  well-graded  streets,  its  shade  trees  and  comfortable  homes,  its  neat 
railroad  parks  facing  the  principal  business  street,  its  largest  suburban  park, 
fair  grounds  and  other  public  improvements,  Billings  is  a  desirable  place  to 
live.  And  its  commercial  and  industrial  activity  also  make  it  a  profitable 
residence  point.  Taken  with  a  healthful  climate,  with  more  sunshine  than 
any  other  section  of  the  United  States  can  boast,  what  more  can  be  desired  ? 
Billings  is  a  beautiful  little  city,  and  it  is  the  home  not  only  of  thrift  and  enter- 
prise, but  of  culture  and  intellectuality  as  well;  Billings  contains  only  the 
minimum  number  of  the  rough,  rowdy  element  so  common  to  most  western 
cities.  There  is  no  place  here  for  men  of  that  character.  There  are  places 
here,  however,  for  mechanics  and  honest  workingmen;  for  business  men  of 
small  or  large  means ;  for  professional  men,  and  for  people  retired  from  busi- 
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ness,  who  desire  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  rest  and  comfort. 
But  the  superior  advantages  offered  to  new  comers  lie  in  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  the  city  is  built.  They  cannot  be  sur- 
passed anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  connection  with  the  stock  industry,  they  have  made  Billings  what  she 
is  today ;  with  the  changed  conditions,  consequent  with  the  curtailment  of  the 
ranges,  they  will  be  responsible  for  her  future,  which  they  have  assured  be- 
yond a  doubt.  They  have  and  will  continue  to  attract  other  pursuits  and  in- 
dustries, until,  when  every  farmer  is  a  stockman,  and  every  stockman  an 
independent  capitalist,  the  population  will  be  so  increased  that  manufacturing 
will  be  a  necessity.  That  is  all  that  is  needed  now  to  make  Billings  a  city 
of  TO,ooo  or  15,000,  and  natural  conditions  will  provide  what  is  lacking  in  this 
direction.  The  city  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  capital  is  sure  to  seek  invest- 
ment here  in  manufacturing  and  its  rich  tributary  country. 

The  assessed  acreage  of  the  county  is  8^5,101  acres,  and  the  realty  assess- 
ment, $2,342,544,  the  personal  $2,053,625,  the  railways  $782,519,  making  a 
total  valuation  for  taxation  of  $5,178,688. 

The  county  derives  its  name  from  the  Yellowstone  river,  which  flows 
through  it.  It  is  essentially  an  agricultural  and  stock  growing  county,  having 
no  mineral  resources.  The  agricultural  areas  are  fertile,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion has  been  irrigated  and  is  very  productive.  It  is  estimated  that  100  square 
miles  have  been  irrigated,  and  that  there  are  several  times  that  area  that  may 
be.  The  elevations  of  the  valleys  range  from  2,500  to  3,500  feet,  and  the  soil 
varies  from  a  sandy  loam  to  "gumbo,''  and  from  a  few  inches  to  forty  feet  in 
depth.  The  soil  requires  irrigation  to  insure  profitable  cultivation.  Corn  and 
all  grains,  grasses,  vegetables  and  root  crops  yield  abundantly.  Alfalfa  is 
One  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown  in  this  valley.  Three  crops  are  cut  in 
one  season,  and  yield  from  four  to  six  tons  per  acre.  Oats  run  from  59  to  125 
bushels  per  acre,  wheat  35  to  40  bushels,  and  other  grains  in  proportion.  Bar- 
ley culture  will  soon  be  extensively  pursued,  the  larger  part  sold  for  malting. 
Flax  is  also  grown  successfully,  and  farmers  are  encouraged  to  make  it  a 
staple  crop.  Potatoes  attain  an  unsurpassed  perfection.  Small  fruits  are 
grown  in  all  the  valleys,  and  yield  largely.  Their  culture  has  paid  well,  and 
the  farmers  are  every  year  devoting  more  attention  to  their  production.  The 
experiments  in  the  growing  of  apples,  grapes,  plums  and  cherries  proving  suc- 
cessful, many  orchards  are  being  planted,  promising  to  make  Yellowstone  one 
of  the  fruit  counties  of  the  state.  Strawberries  attain  a  size  and  flavor  unsur- 
passed. The  rapidity  with  which  vegetation  responds  to  the  genial  influences 
of  warmth  and  moisture  is  marvelous,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  ex- 
cites the  wonder  of  those  unaccustomed  to  farming  operations  under  the  in- 
fluences of  irrigation. 

The  irrigation  project  that  is  being  forwarded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Arid  Land  Commission  embraces  30,000  acres  of  as  strong  and  product- 
ive land  as  can  be  found  in  the  western  country,  or  anywhere,  for  that  matter, 
and  this  tract,  when  settled,  will  accommodate  180  families,  which  at  five  to 
the  family,  means  the  addition  of  one  thousand  people  to  the  immediate 
patrons  of  our  beautiful  city,  with  both  their  purchases  and  sales,  and  the 
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addition  of  income  they  will  bring  to  the  county,  without  any  appreciable  in- 
crease of  expense,  will  not  be  inconsiderable.  To  this  addition  to  the  patron- 
age of  Billings  will  come  that  of  the  Bridger  district,  the  irrigation  of  which 
is  now  under  way.  This  district  embraces  15,000  acres,  and  will  afford  farm 
locations  for  ninety  families  and  500  people,  and  the  locations  are  being  made 
so  rapidly,  and  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  it  has  dispelled  any  idea  that  the 
lands  would  be  slow  in  settling. 

The  greatest  industry  of  the  county  has  been  stock  raising.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  county  is  grazing  lands,  and  great  bands  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  cattle  have  grown  and  fattened  on  the  ranges,  and  the  resident  own- 
ers have  prospered.  With  the  bringing  of  the  lands  under  cultivation  and 
irrigation,  more  attention  will  be  given  to  combined  farming  and  stock  raising, 
the  county  now  having  98  miles  of  irrigation  ditches  on  the  assessment  roll, 
the  total  of  which  is  $4,480,052.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  county 
to  the  improvement  of  their  stock  by  the  cattle  and  sheepmen,  and  the  more 
improved  strains  have  been  imported.  The  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  rail- 
road enters  the  county  from  the  south,  having  47  miles  of  road  in  the  county, 
with  the  terminus  at  Billings.  The  Northern  Pacific  crosses  the  county  east 
and  west,  and  has  loi  miles  of  track  in  the  county.  The  State  Arid  Land 
Commission  has  completed  a  survey  for  a  large  canal,  intended  to  divert  the 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  bench  lands  east  of  Billings,  which  if  accom- 
plished will  open  rich  and  fertile  lands  that  will  furnish  homes  for  thousands 
of  people. 

The  climate  of  the  Yellowstone  valley,  taken  the  year  round,  is  as  healthy 
as  in  any  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  reports  of  the  signal  service 
observers  show  that  this  section  of.  Montana  enjoys  more  sunshine  than  any 
section  of  country  in  the  world.  Contagious  diseases  are  unknown  here,  and 
in  this  valley  the  altitude  is  low  enough,  about  3,000  feet,  not  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant effect  upon  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  living  at  sea  level. 
The  winters  are  usually  cold,  but  they  rarely  set  in  till  Christmas,  and  it  is 
more  comfortable  in  this  valley  at  30  degrees  below  zero  than  in  the  eastern 
and  middle  states  at  a  few  degrees  below  freezing.  It  gets  extremely  warm 
during  the  summer,  but  the  heat  is  not  of  that  debilitating  character,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  altitude  and  close  proximity  to  the  mountains,  the  nights  are 
always  cool.  The  climate  in  the  fall  is  delightful.  The  springs  are  short  but 
not  disagreeable,  and,  all  things  considered,  a  more  pleasant  place  of  resi- 
dence cannot  be  found  for  a  person  enjoying  fairly  good  health. 

The  principal  town  in  the  county  besides  Billings  is  Columbus,  located 
forty  miles  west.  The  other  towns,  which  are  mere  villages,  are  Park  City 
and  Laurel  on  the  west,  and  Roundup  and  Musselshell  Crossing  on  the  north. 
To  the  south,  separated  by  the  Musselshell  river,  lies  the  Crow  Indian  reser- 
vation, a  portion  of  which  will  soon  be  a  part  of  this  county.  The  principal 
streams  in  the  county  are  the  Yellowstone  and  Musselshell  rivers.  They  are 
fed  by  numerous  small  tributaries,  furnishing  ample  water  to  irrigate  all  the 
arid  land  in  the  county. 
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Missovila  Coxinty* 


Wealthy  in  Minerals,  Timber  and  the  Finest  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Lands — ^A  Delightful  Climate. 

Missoula  county,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rockies,  has  a  pouplation 
of  13,964,  an  area  of  7,150  square  miles,  and  is  assured  for  $7,547,277,  the  realty 
assessment  being  $3,828,223,  personal  property  $1,998,656,  and  railways  $1,- 
720,398.  The  county  is  watered  by  the  Missoula  river,  the  Rattlesnake,  the 
Blackfeet,  the  Bitter  Root,  and  several  minor  streams.  These  unite  to  form 
Clark's  Fork,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  the  entire  western  portion  of 
the  county.  The  ranges  of  mountains  that  determine  the  direction  of  the 
rivers  are  the  Rockies,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  the  Bitter  Root 
and  the  Coeur  d*Alenes  in  the  western  part.  Numerous  peaks  and  elevations 
give  tone  and  vigof  to  the  landscape.  Prominent  among  these  are  Lo  Lo, 
Mount  Jumbo,  Point  Lookout,  Old  Sentinel  and  University  peak.  Some  very 
prominent  elevations  bear  as  yet  no  definite  names.  For  the  most  part  the 
mountain  slopes  are  gentle  and  undulating;  occasionally,  however,  they  take 
a  more  rugged  form.  Sometimes  these  mountain  sides  are  wooded  to  the 
very  top,  and  again  they  are  open,  furnishing  excellent  pasturage  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  Along  the  various  streams,  and  in  many  cases  on  the 
hill  sides,  will  be  found  large  areas  of  arable  land.  The  abundance  uf 
streams,  and  the  large  flow  of  water  in  them,  makes  it  possible  to  irrigate  the 
land  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  for  the  production  of  crops  of  any 
kind. 

« 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Missoula  county  is  very  great.  Lead,  iron,  silver 
and  copper  are  especially  abundant  in  the  western  part,  while  gold,  silver  and 
copper  predominate  in  the  eastern.  Coal  has  been  located  at  different  points, 
but  has  not  yet  been  mined  very  extensively.  Granite,  syenite,  limestone 
are  abundant,  while  building  stone  is  very  plentiful  and  of  the  very  best  and 
most  durable  varieties.  Fire  clay  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in 
many  cases  the  ordinary  clay  is  well  adapted  for  brick  making.  The  timber 
is  mostly  pine,  tamarack  and  fir,  although  cedar,  spruce,  cottonwood  and 
other  varieties  are  well  distributed  throughout  the  valleys  and  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges.  The  valleys  of  the  Missoula,  of  the  Bitter  Root  and  of  Clark's 
Fork  afford  a  wide  expanse  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  Flathead 
Indian  reservation,  lying  as  it  does  principally  on  the  slopes  that  border  on 
Flathead  lake  and  river,  also  affords  a  large  and  well  watered  tract  of  arable 
land.  Missoula  county  is  rich  in  minerals,  ores  and  mines,  but  still  richer 
in  her  agricultural  and  horticultural  resources.    While  stock  raising  is  carried 
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on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  the  greater  amount 
of  attention  is  paid  to  the  production  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  hay,  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  The  Bitter  Root,  Lower  Missoula  and  Clark's  Fork  valleys 
are  especially  adapted  to  wheat  raising,  and  large  quantities  are  annually 
produced.  The  mild  and  even  climate  of  the  valleys  make  them  wonderfully 
productive  in  fruits,  as  well  as  cereals  and  vegetables.  The  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  plums,  peaches,  etc.,  of  the  Missoula  and  Bitter  Root  valleys  are 
not  excelled  for  beauty  or  for  flavor.  Small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries, 
blackberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and  gooseberries,  are  abundant 
and  of  the  best  quality.  Peaches  are  grown  successfully  in  many  localities. 
The  strawberry  is  particularly  excellent  for  its  canning  qualities,  as  it  keeps 
its  form  and  flavor  when  canned  or  preserved  much  better  than  when  grown 
in  many  other  places.  The  distribution  of  the  railroads  is  such  that  excellent 
facilities  are  afforded  for  shipping,  and  as  a  result  the  fruit  is  shipped  in  great 
quantities  to  Helena,  Butte,  Anaconda  and  other  markets. 

The  lumber  business  is  one  of  the  important  interests  of  Missoula  county. 
The  principal  lumber  center  is  at  Bonner,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Blackfoot 
river.  Here  are  located  the  extensive  mills  of  the  Big  Blackfoot  Milling  com- 
pany. Other  sawmills  at  different  points  furnish  an  abundance  of  lumber  for 
building  purposes.  The  tamarack  is  very  much  prized  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  finish  it  takes,  and  on  this  account  it  is  very  much  used  for  doors, 
cabinet  work,  wainscotting,  etc. 

Missoula  county  has  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools.  They  are 
well  graded,  and  are  managed  by  an  intelligent  and  wide-awake  class  of 
teachers.  The  catholics  have  excellent  parochial  schools  and  also  the 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  located  in  Missoula.  The  State  University  is 
at  Missoula,  and  is  growing  rapidly  in  favor  and  influence.  A  good  equipment 
has  been  provided,  and  excellent  faculty  selected,  and  full  courses  are  in 
operation  in  the  usual  college  and  university  lines  of  work. 

Missoula,  the  county  seat,  is  a  city  of  some  4,329  people.  It  is  located 
at  the  mouth  'of  the  Hell  Gate  canyon,  where  the  Rattlesnake  river  enters 
the  Missoula.  The  city  has  elegant  brick  blocks  and  all  modern  improve- 
ments. It  is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  the  west,  and  is  noted  for  the 
absence  of  shacks  and  the  inferior  class  of  dwelling  houses.  Various  enter- 
prises give  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  people,  and  the  city  is 
growing  rapidly.  Missoula  has  the  most  beautiful  location  of  any  city  in 
the  state,  and  commands,  commercially,  the  entire  trade  of  Southwestern 
Montana.  It  has  a  United  States  land  office,  is  the  eastern  iermnius  of  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  Bitter  Root  branch,  which  traverses  the  fertile  valley  of  that  name.  The 
presence  of  the  Statue  University  serves  as  an  attraction  to  draw  the  better 
classes  to  Missoula  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages offered.  The  comparatively  low  altitude,  mild  climate,  pure  water 
and  abundant  shade  and  fruits  and  flowers  offer  all  the  surroundings  that  so 
much  contribute  to  pleasant  homes.  There  is  also  in  Missoula  a  strong  relig- 
ious sentiment  that  manifests  itself  in  the  many  churches  that  adorn  the 
city.    Many  of  the  prominent  denominations  are  represented.    The  abundance 
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of  field  products  of  all  kinds  make  living  comparatively  cheap,  for  the  mar- 
kets are  supplied  with  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  all  grown  within 
easy  radius  of  the  city. 

The  seat  of  the  Big  Blackfoot  Milling  company's  operations  is  located  on 
the  Missoula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blackfoot  river.  The  milling  company 
aflFords  employment  for  a  large  number  of  people.  There  are  good  schools 
and  an  excellent  hotel. 

Plains  is  a  flourishing  town  located  west  of  Missoula,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  It  is  a  depot  for  an  extensive  agricultural 
region,  where  cereals  of  all  kinds  are  grown  in  abundance.  The  wheat  and 
rye  produced  in  this  locality  are  both  excellent  in  quality,  and  abundant  in 
quantity. 

Thompson  is  noted  for  its  lumber  interests,  and  for  its  nearness  to  rich 
mines.  It  is  a  flourishing  village  and  an  extensive  shipping  point.  A  very 
remarkable  phenomenon  is  found  here.  In  sinking  wells,  just  before  the 
water  is  reached,  or  coming  up  through  the  water  is  a  cold,  colorless  gas 
which  keeps  an  even  temperature  the  year  round.  Some  of  the  merchants 
have  piped  this  gas  into  their  cellars,  and  thus  have  a  perfect  cold  storage 
without  expense. 

Clinton,  Bonita,  Ravalli,  Potomac,  Frenchtown  and  other  villages  offer 
opportunities  for  trade  and  help  to  advance  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
county. 

Fort  Missoula  for  several  years  has  been  garrisoned  by  companies  from 
the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  infantry.  The  fort  is  beautifully  located  on 
the  Bitter  Root  river,  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Missoula. 

For  beautiful  rivers  and  streams  of  pure,  limpid  waters,  and  for  grace- 
ful mountain  scenery,  Missoula  is  unsurpassed.  There  may  be  found  that 
which  is  more  rugged,  there  may  be  deeper  canyons  and  larger  rivers,  but  for 
picturesque  mountains  and  rivers,  with  bright  sunlight  over  all,  this  county 
must  always  stand  pre-eminent. 


Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $2,108,905:  personal,  $3,352,567;  total.  $5,358,874. 
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Granite  County^  its 
To^vns  Qtnd  Mineratls. 


Philipsburg,  the  County  Seat,  the  Center  of  a  Distinctive  Mining  County — ^Its 
Schools,  Churches,  Smelters  and  Mills — A  Busy  County  With  a  Wealth 
of  Resources. 


Philipsburg,  the  county  seat  of  Granite  county,  is  essentially  a  mining 
center,  as  within  its  boundaries  are  some  of  the  greatest  silver  mines  of  the 
world — the  Granite,  Hope  and  Bi-Metallic  mines — and  others  which,  while 
they  are  not  operated  on  so  large  a  scale,  they  produce  very  high  grade  ores. 
These  mines,  together  with  the  mills  with  which  they  are  aquipped,  furnish 
employment  to  400  men,  thereby  creating  a  pay-roll  sufficient  to  support  a 
city  of  considerable  size.  This,  however,  is  not  the  entire  pay-roll,  as  there 
are  other  industries,  such  as  the  electric  light  works,  Philipsburg  Iron  Works, 
lumber  yards,  brewery  and  other  institutions  that  materially  help  to  swell  the 
total. 

Philipsburg  is  the  county  seat  of  Granite  county,  and  has  a  population 
placed  at  2,000. 

It  has  churches,  schools,  opera  house,  it  is  connected  with  the  main  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  by  a  branch  line  running  from  Drummond;  it  has  v 
waterworks  system,  electric  lights,  good  sidewalks,  substantial  business 
blocks,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  modern  improvements  possessed  by  cities  of 
greater  population ;  it  has  all  of  the  secret  societies,  literary  and  musical  or- 
ganizations— in  short,  the  city  is  up-to-date  in  every  particular. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  past  growth  of  Phil- 
ipsburg and  to  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources — and  it  is  a  feature 
that  is  most  necessary  to  the  material  prosperity  of  any  town  or  locality — 
has  been  the  united  support  offered  every  endeavor  by  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  city.  They  have  stood  by  the  city  with  unwavering  loy- 
alty, and  the  present  growth  and  universal  prosperity  are  their  reward. 

One  of  the  largest  mining  properties  in  the  vicinity  is  that  of  the  Granite 
Bi-Metallic  company,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  its  mines  are  the  greatest 
silver  producers  in  the  world,  the  values  carried  being  almost  entirely  in  this 
one  metal.  Before  the  slump  came  in  silver,  this  company  had  in  eight  years 
paid  over  twelve  million  dollars  in  dividends. 

The  Granite  Mountain  Extension  was  located  back  in  the  70s,  but  until 
it  was  acquired  in  1880  by  Mr.  McClure,  of  St.  Louis,  was  not  credited  with 
being  more  than  a  good  prospect,  and  sufficient  work  had  not  been  done  to 
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more  than  demonstrate  this.  At  this  time  Mr.  McClure  and  associates  took 
hold  of  the  property,  and  during  the  next  year  expended  some  $50,000  in  de- 
velopment, and  before  the  final  development  and  demonstration  of  the  prop- 
erty had  been  made  an  additional  $40,000  had  been  expended.  The  ores  pro- 
duced were  of  the  base  order,  and  were  experimented  on  with  varying  success 
until  1884,  when  the  company  erected  a  mill  of  its  own,  which  was  put  in 
operation  the  last  of  that  year.  Two  years  later  the  company  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  mill  to  eighty  stamps,  and  two  years  later  built  another  mill' 
with  100  stamps,  giving  the  property  a  combined  capacity  of  180  stamps. 
From  1883,  and  up  to  the  first  of  May,  1898,  at  which  time  the  property  was 


turned   over   to   the   consolidated    company,  the    following   ores    had    been 
shipped : 

Bullion  to  the  value  of , $  21,717,864.36 

Ore  to  the  value  of 35.I.671.7V 

Slag  to  the  value  of 21,570.13 

A  total   of $  22,093.106.28 

The  Bi-Metallic  company  purchased  properties  in  1883  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure for  $1,800,000,  but  did  not  commence  active  development  operations  for 
two  years,  and  did  not  ship  any  ore  until  1887,  and  in  1889  erected  a  fifty- 
stamp  mill,  enlarging  the  capacity  to  100  stamps  in  1890.  Four  years  later 
a  leaching  plant  was  erected  and  put  in  operation,  which  proved  a  success. 
Up  to  i8g8,  this  company  had  the  following  output : 

Bullion  to  the  value  of $  6,466,373.42 

Ore  to  the  value  of 395.344.99 

Sulphide  to  the  value  of 361,992.^3 

Concentrates  to  the  value  of '  44.102.64 

A  total  value  of $  7,267,813.2:; 

This  brings  the  total  value  of  the  output  of  the  two  companies  for  the 
period  stated  up  to  $29,360,919.57,  the  Granite  Mountain  company  distribut- 
ing $12,140,000.00  in  dividends,  and  the  Ri-Metallic  $1,630,000,00. 
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The  consolidated  properties  are  model  properties,  containing  miles  and 
miles  of  tunnel  workings,  and  these  give  ample  evidence  of  the  competent 
managemnt  and  the  energy  and  confidence  of  the  proprietors. 

These  are  the  largest  of  the  mines  at  Philipsburg,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  other  very  considerable  properties,  and  many  that  are  now  in  course  of 
development,  and  which  give  every  promise  of  becoming  rich  developers.  The 
organization  of  the  Montana  and  Bearmouth  company,  and  the  erection  of 
their  custom  mill  in  the  Bearmouth  district  marked  a  new  era  in  Montana's 
mining  industry,  particularly  in  the  milling  methods.  The  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  organization  of  this  company,  and  the  establishment  of  this 
plant  were  in  nowise  novel  in  the  west,  though  the  company  was  the  first  to 
meet  them  in  Montana.  The  whole  mining  and  milling  industry  of  Montana 
was  dependent  upon  one  of  two  plans  of  procedure  when  new  camps  or  mines 
were  started.  Either  hand  sorting  of  the  ore,  and  shipment  to  the  smelters  at 
Butte  or  Helena,  or  operation  of  a  stamp  mill,  if  the  ore  was  free-milling  gold 
ore,  or  of  a  concentrator  if  not,  with  subsequent  shipment  of  concentrates  to 
the  smelters.  Both  methods  were  retarding  in  their  effect,  either  being 
wasteful  in  the  one  case,  or  excessively  expensive  in  the  other.  The  opening 
of  low-grade  mines  was  prevented,  and  as  was  the  case  in  the  district  tribu- 
tary to  this  mill,  the  low  grades  of  ore  were  left  in  the  mine  as  filling  when 
higher  grades  were  taken  out. 

The  Garnet  and  Coloma  mining  districts  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
class  of  camps  that  are  found  throughout  Montana.  The  conditions  in  these 
camps  may  be  taken  as  fairly  average  of  a  dozen  or  more  within  the  borders 
of  the  state. 

In  Garnet  the  veins  carry  gold  to  the  value  of  $15  to  $30  per  ton,  as  an 
average  of  the  whole  vein,  with  occasional  pockets  and  streaks  of  higher 
grades.  With  no  facilities  for  milling  the  ore,  the  miners  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  two  methods ;  either  to  mine  for  the  smaller  pockets  and  streaks  of 
first-class  ore,  rejecting  the  ore  of  less  than  $25  in  value  by  leaving  it  under 
ground,  or  hand  sorting  of  all.  Both  methods  were  expensive,  as  the  cost 
of  mining  small  veins  is  greater  than  that  of  large  veins;  and  the  labor  of 
sorting  and  sacking  added  at  least  $3  to  the  expense  per  ton.  A  summary  of 
these  expenses,  which  include  mining,  sorting,  sacking,  wagon  haul  to  railroad 
at  Bearmouth,  freight  and  smelter  charges,  shows  that  the  ore  must  carry  at 
least  $23  per  ton,  as  shipped,  to  pay  expenses.  Under  such  retarding  circum- 
stances few  of  the  mines  became  more  than  prospects.  The  Nancy  Hanks 
mine  is  said  to  have  produced  over  $500,000  in  gold  for  its  owner,  but  no 
others  approached  this  figure.  The  Shamrock  has  been  a  shipper  for  some 
time,  as  have  also  the  Anderson  and  Magone  properties.  One  mill  has  been 
constructed  in  the  Garnet  district  for  treating  the  ores  of  the  district,  but 
more  especially  for  treatment  of  the  ore  from  the  mines  of  the  owner.  This 
mill  could  not  be  classed  as  a  strictly  custom  mill,  since  its  regular  practice 
was  not  to  buy  ores,  but  to  treat  the  same  for  owners  at  a  certain  charge  per 
day  for  the  mill,  with  a  return  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  gold  extracted 
The  method  of  milling,  stamp  and  concentration  of  tailings,  with  the  disad- 
vantageous basis  of  charges,  did  but  little  to  assist  the  development  of  the 
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low-grade  properties.  In  the  Coloma  district,  which  adjoins  the  Garnet  dis- 
trict on  the  northwest,  the  Mammoth  Mining;  company  milled  its  own  ores  by 
stamps.  The  mill  never  treated  custom  ores  to  any  extent,  and  all  prospects 
in  that  district  awaited  development  until  the  operation  of  the  custom  plant 
relieved  them.  In  the  spring  of  1889  the  company  that  established  this  plant 
was  organized.  The  plan  of  organization,  as  agreed  upon,  is  to  act  as  millmen 
and  purchasers  of  ore,  and,  at  present,  to  operate  no  mines,  depending  upon 
the  districts  adjoining  to  furnish  the  ores.  In  order  to  encourage  development 
and  production,  the  highest  possible  prices  are  paid.  A  high  degree  of  extrac- 
tion was  to  be  made,  requiring  the  best  metallurgical  skill  in  milling,  and  all 
of  the  facilities  furnished,  by  the  latest  improved  machinery  and  methods. 
By  extending  testing  it  was  determined  that  the  safest  method  of  operation 


was  plate  amalgamation,  concentration  on  Wilfleys,  and  cyaniding  of  the  tail- 
ings. 

The  site  selected  for  the  mill  was  at  the  point  of  union  of  Deep  Gulch  with 
Bear  Gulch,  near  the  old  placer  camp  of  Eeartown.  At  this  point  the  mill  is 
easy  of  access  from  Coloma,  down  Bear  Gulch,  from  Garnet,  down  Last 
Chance  Gulch,  and  from  the  Top  o'  Deep  Mines  down  Deep  Gulch.  The  long- 
est haul  for  the  miners  from  any  of  the  developed  properties  is  about  seven 
miles,  which  is  from  Coloma,  but  here,  as  in  all  cases,  the  haul  is  down  hill. 
The  site  of  the  mill  is  about  seven  miles  from  Bearmouth  station  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  railroad.  Abundance  of  wood  and  water  is  near  the  mill.  The 
mill  cost  about  $40,000  as  completed. 

The  purchase  rates  are  as  follows:  Upon  delivery  of  the  ore.  and  after 
treatment  of  the  same,  90  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  in  the  gold,  and  in  silver, 
if  over  2  ounces  per  ton,  will  be  paid  after  deduction  for  moisture.  In  addition 
to  this  a  charge  of  $5  per  ton  is  made  for  treatment.  On  these  figures  a  fair 
profit  can  be  made  on  $15  ore  in  Garnet  which  heretorofe  was  thrown  on  the 
waste  dump.  The  expense  of  hauling  is  $1.50  per  ton,  and  of  treatment  is  $5, 
leaving  a  value  of  $8.50,  of  which  90  per  cent.,  or  $7.65,  is  the  net  profit  of 
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the  owner.  The  effect  of  this  ready  market  for  such  low-grade  ores  must  be 
very  helpful. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  mining  camps  in  the  county  that  promise  to 
develop  richly,  and  there  are  many  opportunities  offered  capital  for  safe  in- 
vestment in  development  of  promising  properties. 

The  area  of  Granite  county  is  1,557  miles,  or  over  996,000  acres,  103,482 
of  which  are  assessed.  The  county  derives  its  name  from  the  famous  Granite 
mountain  silver  mine,  and  was  organized  in  1893  from  parts  of  Missoula  and 
Deer  Lodge  counties.  Some  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  state  were  made 
in  this  county.  The  county  is  principally  mountainous  and  timbered,  but  con- 
tains the  large  and  fertile  valleys  of  Flint  creek.  Willow  creek  and  Hell  Gate, 
and  large  areas  of  grazing  lands.    These  valleys  are  notably  good  agricultural 


regions,  and  lying  in  close  proximity  to  the  large  mining  districts,  the  farmers 
find  a  convenient  and  profitable  market  for  their  produce.  AH  grains,  grasses, 
vegetables  and  root  crops  are  cultivated  in  the  vallies,  and  yield  well,  and 
all  small  fruits  are  grown.  The  more  elevated  portions  are  principally  culti- 
vated for  hay.  All  cultivated  lands  are  irrigated,  and  the  available  land  and 
water  are  generally  appropriated.  The  area  of  farming  land  could  be  largely 
increased  by  a  reservoir  system,  with  which  the  surplus  water  in  the  earlier 
season  could  be  stored.  An  extensive  reservoir  system  could  be  established 
at  comparatively  small  cost.  Improved  farms  with  water  rights  can  be  pur- 
chased in  the  several  valleys  for  from  $12  to  $35  per  acre.  Fuel  and  fencing 
timber  can  be  had  convenient  to  all  farming  districts.  The  principal  industry 
of  ihe  county  is  mining,  and  while  the  county  suffered  from  the  depression 
of  the  silver  mining  industry,  new  life  is  being  infused,  and  the  mining  camps 
are  now  scenes  of  renewed  and  great  activity. 

The  future  of  Granite  county  and  of  its  county  seat,  Philipsburg,  is  not 
of  the  speculative  order,  but  is  a  certainty  founded  on  its  proved  and  extensive 
resources.  The  real  estate  assessment  of  the  county  is  $1,205,354,  the  personal 
property,  $618,130,  and  the  railroads,  $304,746,  making  a  total  valuation  for 
assessment  purposes  of  $2,128,230. 
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Custer  Co\inty  and  Miles  City. 


This  Is  Not  Only  the  Largest  County  in  Montana,  But  Is  as  Well  the  Largest 
County  in  the  United  States — Sheep,  Cattle  and  Farming  Are  Its  Chief 
Sources  of  Wealth  Production. 


Custer  county  lies  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  counties  of  this  mountainous,  country  that  may  be  classed  as 
being  all  prairie,  and  it  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  organized 
county  in  the  Union  of  states.  The  name  of  the  county  is  in  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Custer,  who,  with  his  troops,  were  massacred  by  the  Sioux  in  June,  1876, 
in  ihe  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  a  historical  district  that  is  now  included 
in  an  Indian  reservation  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county.  Since  the  front- 
ier days,  when  the  county  was  described  as  "all  the  remaining  portion"  of  the 
then  territory  of  Montana,  and  had  boundaries  that  outlined  the  dimensions 
of  a  very  large  state,  it  has  given  to  her  younger  sisters  a  considerable  portion 
of  her  princely  patrimony,  but  is  still  the  largest  county  in  the  state,  if  not  in 
the  nation,  her  present  landed  estate  being  26,580  square  miles.  Some  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  this  county  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  its  area  with 
that  of  some  of  the  larger  states.  It  is  larger  than  West  Virginia,  more  than 
two-thirds  as  large  as  Indiana,  and  nearly  half  as  large  as  Illinois. 

The  topography  of  the  county  may  generally  be  described  as  prairie, 
though  a  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Bad  Lands,  and  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern and  southwestern  portions  there  are  some  mountainous  districts. 
The  chief  industries  of  the  county  at  present  are  those  of  cattle,  sheep  ami 
horse  raising,  and  in  this  general  line  it  ranks  with  the  foremost  stock  sections 
of  the  state.  The  climatic  and  other  natural  conditions  will  make  the  county 
for  all  time  a  stock-raising  and  wool-growing  section,  but  as  this  is  one  of 
the  most  certainly  profitable  businesses,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  regretted.  There 
are  valleys  throughout  the  county,  however,-  where  there  are  many  and  suc- 
cessful farms,  and  as  irrigation  of  the  more  arid  lands  has  made  a  good  start, 
as  the  watering  of  the  upper  lands  is  accomplished,  general  farming  will 
encroach  more  each  year  upon  the  open  range,  and  the  agricultural  interests 
will  become  proportionately  more  diversified.  Aside  from  the  Bad  Lands 
section,  the  lands  of  the  county  are  of  the  richest,  and  respond,  when  irrigated, 
with  a  growth  that  is  tropical.  The  aridity  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  absence 
of  water  as  to  the  limited  rainy  season,  which  extends  only  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  last  or  middle  of  May ;  a  scant  six  or  eight  weeks,  during  which 
time,  though  copious  rains  may  fall,  much  of  the  water  passes  oflF  in  freshets. 


B       A       K.i 
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Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $1,726,686;  personal,  $3,899,679;  railroads,  $1,055,429;  total,  $6,681,794. 
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time,  though  copious  rains  may  fall,  much  of  the  water  passes  off  in  freshets, 
crops  unless  sustained  by  the  artificial  nurture  that  irrigation  supplies.  With 
this  help  the  intense  heat  of  the  later  summer  months  only  adds  to  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  growing  crop,  and  thus  results  far  in  excess  of  eastern  farming 
are  easily  and  regularly  obtained.  Nearly  every  farmer  in  the  county  man- 
ages in  some  way  to  get  water  on  his  land,  the  irrigation  scheme  comprising 
all  areas,  from  a  small  garden  patch  to  hundreds  of  acres  of  alfalfa  and  native 
blue-stem.  In  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  an  individual  ditch  by  which  the 
rancher  conducts  the  water  from  some  neighboring  creek  onto  his  land. 
In  other  instances,  when  the  water  supply  admits  of  it,  co-operative  or  com- 


munity ditches  are  constructed  and  maintained  by  a  coterie  of  neighbors  with 
better  results  than  individual  effort  can  attain,  but  canals  that  contemplate 
the  furnishing  of  water  to  any  considerable  number  of  individuals  and  over  an 
extended  area  are  costly  affairs,  and  for  this  reason  are  scarce.  Custer  coiinty 
has  only  one  such,  the  one  familiarly  known  as  "the  Tongue  River  ditch." 
As  long  ago  as  1882  the  idea  was  conceived  of  taking  out  an  irrigating  ditch 
from  a  point  on  Tongue  river  about  fourteen  miles  above  Miles  City,  for  the 
pilrpose  of  reclaiming  the  arid  valley  that  stretched  between  these  points. 
Inadequate  attempts  at  irrigation  had  demonstrated  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
when  irrigated,  and  stimulated  the  enterprise,  and  in  1882  a  stock  company 
was  formed  of  about  fifty  stockholders,  made  up  of  the  business  men  of  Miles 
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City  and  the  officers  oi  the  Fifth  United  States  Infantry,  then  stationed  at 
Fort  Keogh.  The  line  of  the  canal  was  surveyed,  a  portion  of  it  excavated, 
and  a  dam  constructed  at  the  point  selected  by  the  engineer.  Owing  to  faulty 
construction,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  immense  pressure  of  the  con- 
fined waters  of  the  river  at  the  time  of  the  spring  break-up,  the  first  dam  was 
carried  out  in  the  spring  of  1883,  but  nothing  daunted,  the  company  went 
bravely  to  work  again  that  year  and  completed  another  and  stronger  dam, 
but  this,  too,  proved  inadequate,  and  was  wrecked,  though  not  wholly  de- 
stroyed, in  the  spring  of  1884.  Meanwhile  the  misfortune  of  the  first  year 
had  disheartened  many  of  the  stockholders,  and  financial  difficulties  ensued. 


forcing  the  original  company  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  events  following  a  new  company  was  formed,  composed  principally 
of  the  old  stockholders,  and  a  third  dam  was  built,  which  still  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  dogged  perseverance  of  its  projectors.  Year  by  year,  as 
funds  could  be  raised,  the  excavation  of  the  canal  progressed,  its  onward 
march  marked  by  the  green  fields  that  were  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the 
adjoining  desert,  until  the  original  scope  of  fourteen  miles  was  reached  and 
passed,  and  its  beneficent  influences  extended  down  the  Yellowstone  valley 
a  distance  of  about  eleven  miles  farther,  giving  a  total  length  of  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  canal.  In  1890  the  enterprise  was  christened  the  Miles  City  Canal 
and  Irrigating  company,  which  title  it  bears  today.     Although  capitalized 
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for  only  $50,000,  the  work,  first  and  last,  has  cost  about  $150,000,  it  being  the 
poHcy  of  the  company  to  put  all  earnings  into  betterment  of  the  plant,  chang- 
ing temporary  work  to  permanent  as  rapidly  as  the  income  will  allow.  There 
is  tributary  to  the  canal  about  25,000  acres  of  land  susceptible  to  irrigation. 
On  the  line  of  the  Miles  City  canal  there  are  eighty  irrigated  farms,  and  the 
aggregate  area  of  all  of  them  does  not  exceed  4,000  acres,  an  average  of  fifty 


acres  to  the  farm.  These  figures  refer  only  to  the  land  under  irrigation,  as 
most  of  the  farmers  have  range  stock  interests,  and  have  a  large  acreage  under 
fence  for  pasturage. 

Land  in  the  valley  before  the  canal  was  constructed  went  begging  at  $2.50 
an  acre.  It  is  now  worth  from  $25  up,  according  to  the  location.  Some  desira- 
ble tracts  near  town  are  worth  $100  an  acre.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in 
irrigating  is  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  land  and  the  kind  of  crop,  and  some  are  able 
to  do  more  with  a  given  flow  of  water  than  others.  The  prices  charged  by  the 
company  for  water  are  as  follows:  On  cultivated  land,  $2  per  acre;  on  hay 
land,  $1.50  per  acre,  and  on  new  land,  $1  per  acre.  One  of  our  illustrations 
shows  the  head  gates  of  the  canal  and  dam,  fourteen  miles  up  Tongue  river 
from  Miles  City.  The  dam  is  a  massive  piece  of  heavy  timber  work,  with 
rock  ballast,  200  feet  wide,  and  backing  up  twelve  feet  of  water.  The  canal 
is  twelve  feet  wide  and  about  four  feet  deep,  and  at  present  carries  about  3,500 
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inches  of  water.    The  work  of  enlarging  and  cleaning  out  is  constantly  going 
on,  and  for  this  purpose  a  steam  dredger  is  kept  in  service. 

Miles  City,  the  business  center,  as  well  as  the  county  seat,  is  a  lively  and 
growing  town  of  about  two  thousand  people.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  the 
Tongue  river  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Yellowstone,  and  is  composed 
of  residence  and  business  structures  that  are  both  modern  and  substantial, 
and  whose  appearance  adds  to  one's  impression  of  the  solidity,  prosperity  and 
assured  future  of  the  town.  There  are  graded  streets  and  curbed  and  paved 
gutters,  an  ample  and  thoroughly  efficient  water  supply  system,  and  a  com- 
plete sewage  system  that  extends  over  the  residence  portions  as  well  as  the 


business  streets,  and  the  darkness  of  the  gloomiest  night  is  dispelled  with 
numerous  electric  arc  lights.  Every  house  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  young 
trees  and  decorative  shrubbery,  and  every  residence  has  its  comfortable  lawn. 
One  of  the  most  recently  established  enterprises,  and  which  is  indicative  of 
the  go-aheadativeness  of  the  people,  is  the  Custer  County  Commercial  Tele- 
phone company,  whose  scope  is  the  entire  county,  with  over  400  miles  of  line 
contemplated.  These  lines  will  bring  into  communication  with  Miles  City 
every  ranch  and  postoffice  in  this  big  county,  and  enable  isolated  settlers  to 
make  quick  demand  upon  the  town  for  pressing  needs. 

The  Montana  State  Reform  School  is  located  about  one  mile  east  of  Miles 
City  on  land  partly  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Miles  City  and  partly  pur- 
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chased  by  the  state,  the  domain  of  the  school  comprising  in  all  one  hundred 
acres,  and,  with  the  buildings  hereafter  described,  presenting  quite  an  impos- 
ing appearance,  especially  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  fields  are  green, 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  luxuriant  and  all  nature  smiling  from  the  beneficial 
effects  of  irrigation.  The  buildings  thnssfar  constructed  are  a  three-story 
brick,  100x50,  occupied  by  the  director  and  female  officers  arid  assistants,  and 
by  the  female  inmates  of  the  school;  one  three-story  brick  building,  104x50, 
occupied  by  the  boys  and  male  officials;  a  detached  two-story  brick  building. 
40x80,  used  as  a  boiler  house  and  laundry,  and  a  two-story  brick  barn,  40x80, 
besides  several  smaller  buildings,  used  as  store  houses,  etc.    A  complete  sys- 


tem of  sewerage  is  in  operation,  discharging  into  the  Yellowstone  river,  some 
two  miles  distant,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  soft  and  pure  water  is  had  from 
an  artesian  well.  The  plant  has  thus'far  cost  the  state  about  $60,000,  but  the 
results  are  all  in  sight,  and  Montana,  though  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  sister- 
hood of  states,  can  feel  a  reasonable  pride  in  the  advancement  made  in  the 
direction  of  training  and  educating  the  incorrigible,  the  vagrant  and  the 
vicious  youth  of  the  state  by  this  institution. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel  Custer  county  is  especially  favored.  Nature  has 
underlaid  the  whole  county  with  deposits  of  lignite  coal  thai  ages  cannot 
materially  exhaust.  This  coal  is  quite  unknown  to  the  general  world  as  a  fuel, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  export.    Geologists  decline  to  honor  it 
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with  the  title  of  coai,  but  admit  that  it  will  be  coal  sometime.  Nevertheless 
it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  fully  matured  coal,  and  in  a  sparsely  timbered 
country  like  this,  it  is  a  boon  that  lacks  proper  appreciation  only  because  of 
its  great  abundance  and  easy  procurement.  Any  one  with  team  and  tools  can 
lay  in  his  winter  supply  of  coal  from  nature's  storehouse  at  no  greater  cost 
than  the  time  and  labor  involved  in  the  undertaking.  Its  identity  as  a  calcined 
product  of  wood  is  readily  recognized,  the  grain  of  the  wood,  the  knots,  and 
sometimes  the  imprint  of  the  leaves  being  plainly  discernable,  and  quite  often 
fragments  of  pure  and  unassimilated  resin  being  in  evidence.  It  crops  out 
everywhere,  in  "cut  banks"  and  bad-land  buttes,  in  veins  of  from  two  to  six 
feet  in  thickness,  and  in  these  exposures  can  be  mined  without  any  expense 
but  labor,  but  the  mines  that  are  regularly  and  steadily  operated  for  the  public 


supply  are  below  the  surface,  the  deposit  being  found  again  and  in  a  denser 
and  more  mature  condition  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet. 
The  lignite  of  this  section  is  denser  and  older  than  the  North  Dakota  deposit, 
taking  the  product  of  the  mines  at  Sims.  Dickinson  and  other  places  along 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  for  samples.  When  freshly  mined,  our  coal 
is  as  black  and  glossy  as  cannel,  but  exposure  to  the  air  and  sunlight  causes 
a  "slacking"  of  the  outer  skin.  It  is  this  feature  that  prohibits  export,  as  re- 
peated handling  and  exposure  induces  disintegration  that  is  more  or  less  rapid, 
according  to  the  exposure  and  frequency  of  handling.  As  a  fuel  for  cooking 
or  heating,  it  stands  in  the  highest  favor  with  those  who  have  used  it.  The 
cost  per  ton  delivered  is  from  $2  to  $2.50. 

The  assessed  valuations  of  the  county  are:     Real  estate,  $1,726,686;  per- 
sonal property,  $3,899,679;  railroad,  $1,055,429.  making  a  total  of  $6,681,794. 
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Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $2,113,345;  personal,  $1,327,998;  railroads,  $454,036;  total,  $3,895,379. 
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Park  County. 


One  of  the  Prosperous  Counties  of  the  State,  Securing  Its  Wealth  From  a  Com- 
bination of  Stock  Raising,  Farming  and  Mining. 


Park,  in  the  line  of  natural  resources,  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the 
state.  It  has  an  area  of  1,798,000  acres,  a  realty  assesment  of  $2,113,345,  per- 
sonal property  $1,327,998,  and  railways  $454,036,  making  a  total  assessment 
of  $3,895,379.  The  population  of  the  county  is  7,341.  The  first  settlement 
of  the  county  was  at  Yellowstone  City,  which  in  early  days  was  a  prominent 
trading  point.  From  here  parties  were  made  up  in  the  early  days  to  explore 
for  minerals  in  the  district  which  is  now  included  in  Park  county,  with  the 
result  that  several  quite  important  settlements  were  established  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  county.  Mining  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early 
settlers,  but  later  the  various  other  resources  of  the  district  were  recognized, 
and  soon  a  thrifty  settlement  of  ranchers  pushed  into  Paradise  valley  in  the 
upper  Yellowstone.  The  first  crops  these  hardy  and  enterprising  frontiers- 
men produced  on  their  as  yet  but  slightjy  developed  ranch  lands,  convinced 
them  of  the  worth  and  value  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  within 
a  short  period  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands,  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
grain  and  vegetables,  were  occupied  by  an  experienced  lot  of  ranchers.  The 
district  did  not  make  very  rapid  advancement,  however,  until  the  advent  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  in  the  fall  of  1882.  This  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  general  development  of  the  district  that  now  comprises  Park  county, 
which  was  created  by  act  of  the  territorial  legislature  February  18,  1887,  and 
was  organized  May  i  of  the  same  year.  Since  the  organization  of  the  county 
rapid  strides  have  been  made,  and  despite  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  area  of  old  Park  has  been  lost  in  the  creation  of  Carbon  and  Sweet  Grass 
counties,  the  assessed  valuation  is  nearly  four  million  dollars,  and  the  count)-^ 
boasts  of  a  population  of  more  than  5,000.  During  the  past  ten  years  a  num- 
ber of  substantial  business  centers  have  sprung  up,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  Livingston,  the  county  seat,  a  bustling  little  city  of  3,000  population. 

Included  within  the  boundary  lines  of  the  county  of  Park  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  promising  districts  of  Montana.  Ns^ture  has  been  lavish  in 
her  gifts,  for  every  portion  of  the  county  abounds  in  a  variety  of  rich  natural 
resources,  which,  when  more  fully  developed,  will  make  her  one  of  the  great- 
est wealth-producers  in  the  state.  The  county  is  nearly  ninety  miles  in  length 
and  about  thirty-five  miles  in  width.  The  total  area  is  about  3,000  square 
miles,  three-fifths  of  which  is  agricultural  and  grazing  land,  the  remaining 
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two-fifths  being  mountainous,  the  latter  of  which  is  rich  in  gold,  silver-lead 
ores  and  coal.  The  Yellowstone  river,  which  takes  its  source  in  the  National 
Park,  flows  north  and  through  the  county  for  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles, 
and  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  agricultural  lands,  which  are  being  rapidly 
settled  up  with  a  thrifty  class  of  farmers.  The  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
Yellowstone  river  also  have  within  their  valleys  large  tracts  of  very  pro- 
ductive lands,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Shields  River  valley.  The 
agricultural  district  in  Park  county  is  extensive  in  area.  It  includes  the  broad 
and  productive  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries, 
which,  with  the  bench  lands  adjacent,  form  a  district  which  will  eventually 
support  many  thousands  of  people  engaged  in  the  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
splendid  irrigation  system  of  the  upper  Yellowstone  and  Shields  River  vallej-s 
make  a  failure  of  crops  next  to  impossible.  All  kinds  of  small  grain,  hay  and 
fruits  are  successfully  produced.  Of  late  it  has  been  shown  that  the  valleys 
are  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  fruit,  including  apples  and  many  varieties 
of  berries.  Ranchers  are  now  paying  considerable  attention  to  the  production 
of  fruits,  and  there  are  many  promising  young  orchards  in  the  valleys.  The 
bench  lands  of  the  Shields  River  valleys  produce  an  excellent  quality  of  wheat, 
which  is  pronounced  to  be  equal  to  that  raised  in  the  famous  Red  River  valley. 
Probably  no  locality  in  the  entire  west  offers  such  advantages  for  diversified 
farming  as  does  Eastern  Montana.  As  yet  a  large  percentage  of  the  tillable 
lands  in  the  Yellowstone  and  tributaries  are  unsettled,  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  resources  surrounding,  every  foot  will  be  improved  and  oc- 
cupied. Several  large  irrigating  projects  are  now  under  way,  which,  when 
complete,  will  reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  bench  lands. 

The  foothills  adjacent  to  the  agricultural  lands  offer  splendid  inducements 
for  those  wishing  to  engage  in  stock  growing.  The  stock  interests  of  Parte 
county  are  among  the  most  important  of  its  many  industries.  Besides  the 
many  large  •flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  which  range  on  the  mountain 
sides  for  many  miles  in  every  direction  from  Livingston,  the  farmer  in  the 
valley  engaged  in  raising  grains  and  vegetables  has  placed  small  bands  of 
sheep  and  cattle  upon  the  surrounding  foothills,  which  from  present  appear- 
ances will  be  no  small  aid  in  making  the  agricultural  pursuit  a  complete  suc- 
cess. Park  county  offers  unusually  good  opportunities  for  stock  mismg  on  a 
large  scale.  The  foothills  and  mountain  sides  give  an  abundance  of  feed  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  summer  months.  The  winter  season  is  mild,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom necessary  to  provide  either  hay  or  shelter  during  this  period.  This  is  a 
big  advantage  over  the  majority  of  stock-raising  localities,  and  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  conduct  the  industry  at  an  unusually  good  profit. 

Mining  operations  in  Park  county  were  first  begun  in  the  fall  of  1872,  when 
prospectors  discovered  rich  placer  diggings  in  the  upper  Yellowstone  valley. 
Soon  afterward  important  discoveries  were  made  in  the  territory  now  em- 
braced within  the  famous  New  World  mining  district,  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  and  adjacent  to  the  National  Park.  During  the  few  years 
following  important  discoveries  were  made  in  the  mountains  ranging  along 
both  banks  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  among  which  was  the  discovery  of  large 
deposits  of  coal  in  the  range  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  Livingston,  and  ex- 
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tending  up  the  river  fully  fifty  miles.  In  1882  a  part  of  the  Crow  reservation, 
containing  rich  mineral  lands,  was  thrown  open  to  settlement.  Then  began 
an  extensive  development  of  the  properties  previously  discovered.  The  coal 
deposits  attracted  the  attention  of  smelting  companies  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  state,  and  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  coal  was  suitable  for  coking  purposes,  the  mines  were  developed  and  large 
plants  were  erected  for  conducting  the  product  into  coke.  The  greatest  rush, 
however,  was  to  the  New  World  mining  district,  where  during  the  first  ten 
years  after  it  became  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  no  less  than  two  thousand 
claims  were  located.  It  is  conceded  by  mining  experts  that  the  mineral  depos- 
its of  Park  county  are  among  the  richest  and  most  extensive  in  the  west.  The 
mines  of  the  New  Wcfrld  district,  located  in  and  about  Cooke  City,  have  for 
many  years  been  famous  for  their  wealth,  but  because  of  their  peculiar  situa- 
tion they  have  not  been  provided  with  railway  transportation,  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  been  difficult  to  operate  them  to  advantage.  These  mines  are 
located  about  eighty  miles  south  from  Livingston,  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  county.  Cooke  City  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountain 
ranges,  and  has  no  natural  outlet  except  by  water  grade  furnished  by  Soda 
Butte  creek,  which  passes  through  a  portion  of  the  National  Park.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  means  of  transportation  are  so  expensive,  several  mines  in 
this  district  are  being  successfully  operated.  Among  them  are  The  Daisy, 
The  United  States,  The  Morning  Star,  The  Alice  E,  the  Great  Republic  group, 
Homestake,  Moulton,  Black  Warrior,  White  Warrior,  Little  Daisy,  Snow- 
slide  and  many  others,  and  all  would  soon  become  important  producers  were 
it  not  for  the  transportation  difficulties.  No  one  familiar  with  the  district 
has  any  doubt  regarding  the  great  resources  or  future  of  the  camp.  The 
pioneer  settlers  of  Cooke  City  were  the  strongest  types  of  western  miners,  and 
in  developing  the  resources  of  this  district  they  builded  for  the  future.  To 
the  south  of  Livingston,  and  extending  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  is 
another  rich  mineral  district  which  gives  most  favorable  indications  of  becom- 
ing a  great  producer  of  precious  metal.  During  the  past  few  years  operations 
on  these  mines  have  been  carried  on  very  successfully.  With  but  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  results  have  been  satisfactory,  and  each  month  the  prospects 
are  growing  better.  The  McCauley  Milling  company's  property  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  prosperous.  A  twenty-stamp  mill  is  kept  in  continuous  opera- 
tion with  very  good  results.  The  placer  grounds  bordering  on  the  Yellow- 
stone river  in  this  locality  are  very  rich,  and  have  been  worked  successfully 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  bluffs  adjacent  to  these  placer  grounds  and 
extending  up  the  Yellowstone  and  along  the  several  tributaries  are  to  be 
found  extensive  deposits  of  free-milling  quartz.  Among  the  promising  and 
most  important  mines  of  the  upper  Yellowstone  may  be  mentioned  the  Great 
Eastern,  St.  Julian  and  the  McCauley  Milling  company's  properties.  These 
show  up  immense  bodies  of  free-milling  quartz.  The  ore  is  gold-bearing  and 
assays  from  $20  to  $40  per  ton  and  up.  The  Natural  Bridge  district  is  attract- 
ing considerable  attention.  Almost  every  portion  of  Sheep  mountain,  which 
is  included  in  the  district,  has  been  located,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future 
of  the  camp  are  flattering. 
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The  coke  and  coal  industry  in  Park  county  is  rapidly  assuming  large  pro- 
portions. Two  or  three  quite  extensive  coking  works  have  been  erected,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Montana  Coal  and  Coke  company  at  Horr, 
and  the  Yellowstone  Coal  and  Coke  company  at  Cinnabar. 

Park  county  is  a  logical  point  for  the  location  of  reduction  and  smelting 
works.  Here  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fluxing  ore  which,  with  magnifi- 
cent water  power  to  be  found  at  several  points  on  the  Yellowstone  river, 
makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the  ore  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $761,943;  personal.  $1,467,035;  railroads.  $661,060;  total,  $2,890,038. 
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Teton  Coxinty   v    v 
New^  Mineral  District. 


The  Greater  Part  of  the  County  One  of  the  Principal  Cattle  and  Sheep  Dis- 
tricts  of  the  State — ^Agricultural  Resources — The  "Ceded  Strip"  Promis- 
ing to  Develop  a  Big  Copper  Camp. 


Teton  county  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  state,  and  except  for 
that  portion  along  its  western  border  that  is  occupied  by  the  east  slope  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  is  prairie,  range  and  agricultural  lands.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  7,900  square  miles,  and  the  Blackfeet  Indian  reservation  covers 
about  one-quarter  of  this,  with  perhaps  half  of  their  allotment  in  the  mountain 
range.  .The  assessed  realty  of  the  county  is  $761,943,  the  personal  $1,467,035, 
railways  $661,060,  making  a  total  of  $2,890,038.  Teton  county  was  legally 
organized  in  1893,  and  now  "has  a  population  of  5,080.  The  Great  Northern 
crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  the  Great  Falls 
and  Canada  passes  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  from  the  northern 
to  its  southern  boundary. 

Stock  and  agriculture  have  been  the  only  resources  of  the  county  until 
the  recent  ceding  of  the  "Ceded  Strip"  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  reservation, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  government  and  opened  to  mineral  locations. 
This  strip  comprises  a  couple  of  million  acres,  and  lies  in  the  mountains  in 
the  northwest  portion  of  the  county.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
considerable  development  done  on  the  mines  of  the  Strip,  and  the  revelations 
of  the  tunnels  seem  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  going  to  prove  a  great  copper- 
producing  camp,  and  in  this  event  the  county  will  add  one  of  the  most  profita- 
ble of  wealth  producing  industries  to  its  resources.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  150  square  miles  of  tillable  lands  not  yet  irrigated,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  county,  except  the  mountains,  is  chiefly  adapted  to  grazing.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  valleys  range  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  The  soil  varies  from  a 
sandy  to  a  gravelly  loam,  and  from  one  to  six  feet  in  depth.  Wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  flax,  timothy,  alalfa  and  all  the  vegetables  and  root  crops  have  been 
and  are  being  cultivated  successfully.  All  the  small  fruits,  and  in  some  locali- 
ties apples,  are  grown. 

The  depth  of  snowfall  ranges  from  12  to  20  inches,  but  chinook,  or  warm 
winds,  are  frequent,  and  the  snow  does  not  remain  continuously.  Fuel  and 
timber  are  obtained  from  one  to  forty  miles  from  thie  farms,  and  water  is 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  10  to  15  feet.  Irrigation  is  necessary  everywhere 
for  cultivation.     Hay,  oats  and  barley  are  considered  the  best  paying  crops, 
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and  what  is  not  fed  on  the  ranches  is  marketed  at  Choteau,  Great  Falls  and 
other  points.  Great  Falls  will  always  furnish  a  good  market  or  the  products 
of  the  county. 

There  are  good  ranges  for  stock  near  all  the  farms,  and  there  is  a  good 
field  for  farmers  who  desire  to  combine  farming  and  stock-raising.  The  Mon- 
tana Land  and  Water  company  has  brought  out  a  canal  with  a  capacity  of 
12,000  inches  of  water,  and  has  reclaimed  about  10,000  acres.  A  large  part  of 
this  land  has  been  disposed  of  to  settlers,  who  have  colonized  and  are  cultivat- 
ing the  land.  Other  large  ditches  are  being  built,  and  much  land  is  being 
brought  under  irrigation.  A  co-operative  company  is  talked  of  to  bring  water 
irom  the  north  fork  of  the  Sun  river  to  cover  a  large  and  fertile  body  of  land 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

During  the  past  year  the  Conrad  Investment  company,  of  Great  Falls, 
has  put  in  an  irrigation  system  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dupuyer  that  covers 
over  forty  thousand  acres  of  fertile  lands,  and  a  number  of  private  ditches 
irrigating  single  ranches  have  been  put  in,  the  water  being  appropriated  from 
the  numerous  streams  that  flow  east  from  the  neighboring  mountains.  In 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  the  growth  of  wool  the  county  is  among  the  first  in 
the  state,  and  while  with  the  rapid  increase  of  irrigation  the  agricultural 
products  will  be  greatly  increased,  the  free  range  is  so  wide  that  there  will 
not  be  any  curtailment  in  these  important  industries.  Great  Falls  is  the  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  the  county,  and  will  always  afford  a  ready  purchaser 
for  all  the  agricultural  products. 

Choteau,  the  county  seat,  is  a  busy  little  town  of  several  hundred  popula- 
tion, and  is  the  distributing  point  for  the  largest  part  of  the  territory  within 
the  county. 

With  the  progress  of  irrigation  Teton  county  will  receive  the  first  and 
most  rapid  benefits,  as  it  is  practically  all,  except  the  mountainous  portions, 
susceptible  to  artificial  watering,  and  as  it  is  next  to  the  source  of  water 
supply,  will  be  the  first  to  be  served.  It  will  not  be  a  very  distant  future 
until  the  county  will  be  one  of  the  heaviest  producers  of  agricultural  products, 
live  stock  and  wool,  in  the  west,  and  with  the  development  of  its  mineral 
resources,  will  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  state. 


Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $944,745:  personal,  $1,380,964;  railroads,  $302^458;  total,  $2,628,167. 
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Siveet  Grass  County. 


Large  Agricultural  Districts  With  the  Most  Prolific  Soil  and  Congenial  Cli- 
mate— Rich  Quartz  and  Placer  Mines — Coal  Measures. 


Sweet  Grass  county  has  passed  its  five-year  period,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  established  and  prosperous  divisions  of  the  state.  The  population  of  the 
county  is  3,086.  The  realty  assessment  for  this  year  was  $944,745,  personal 
property  $1,380,964,  railways  $302,458,  making  a  total  of  $2,628,167.  The 
area  of  the  county  is  about  three  thousand  square  miles.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  prosperous  community,  or  one  more  contented  than  those  occupy- 
ing the  many  and  picturesque  valleys  of  the  county.  Nearly,  if  not  quite  all 
the  government  land  is  occupied  hereabouts,  in  quarter  sections.  The  soil  is 
very  productive,  and  there  is  good  range  toward  the  Crazy  mountains,  where 
there  is  also  a  plentiful  supply  of  both  dry  and  green  timber  for  ranch  im- 
provements. In  early  history  of  the  settlement,  the  land  which  is  now  culti- 
vated so  successfully  was  given  over  to  cattle  and  horses.  Sheep  were  first 
introduced  in  the  '70s,  and  since  that  time  progress  has  been  very  rapid. 
Today  the  Sweet  Grass  is  fenced  from  its  head  to  its  mouth ;  the  land  is  well 
watered,  naturally  and  artificially,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  hay,  vege- 
tables and  grain.  Cattle  and  horses  have,  for  the  most  part,  given  way  to 
sheep. 

The  Fish  Creek  country,  one  of  the  finest  grazing  districts  in  the  state, 
lies  to  the  east  of  Melville.  The  land  in  the  Fish  Creek  country  is,  for  the 
most  part,  more  or  less  broken,  and  the  hills,  on  which  the  snow  seldom  lies 
more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  are  admirably  adapted  for  winter  grazing 
The  strong  chinook  winds  that  sweep  the  country  keep  the  ridges  bare,  and 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  feed  stock.  The  Fish  Creek  country  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  sheep  business.  The  settlers  there  have,  however,  a  system 
of  dams  and  reservoirs  in  view  for  storing  the  water  which  now  runs  to 
waste  in  the  early  spring,  and  as  these  are  built  the  reclamation  of  the  arid 
lands  will  follow,  and  farming  will  then  be  combined  with  wool-growing. 

The  territory  lying  between  the  West   Boulder  and   the  Yellowstone 

rivers,  comprising  44,448.65  acres,  has  been  segregated  by  the  State  Arid 
Land  Commission,  and  a  contract  let  to  the  Holland  Irrigation  Canal  com- 
pany for  the  construction  of  a  canal  for  its  irrigation.  Under  the  same  con- 
tract 8,200  acres  adjacent  to  Big  Timber  creek,  and  about  ten  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Big  Timber,  will  be  reclaimed  by  a  canal.  The  commission 
has  purchased  the  canal  system  of  this  company,  which  a  few  years  ago 
secured  the  location  of  a  colony  of  Hollanders  at  the  point  mentioned,  and 
hopes  within  a  short  period  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  system.    This 
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colony  has  grown  into  a  very  prosperous  community  of  about  fifty  families. 
When  the  colonists  located  on  the  newly  irrigated  lands  of  the  company,  they 
had  nothing;  now  they  are  in  possession  of  well  developed  farms,  enjojring 
all  the  conveniences  of  agricultural  communities  in  the  older  states,  but 
securing  a  meed  of  prosperity  that  is  not  nearly  equalled  by  the  eastern 
farmer.  The  colony  has  a  cheese  factory  and  a  demand  for  its  product  that 
exceeds  the  output.  The  community  has  a  Dutch  Reform  church,  and  there 
is  an  excellent  public  school.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  extend  the 
colony  over  all  the  lands  in  that  district,  and  the  task  will  be  fully  accom- 
plished during  the  next  two  years.  When  the  settlement  of  this  district  is 
completed,  there  will  be  no  more  prosperous  or  desirable  section  in  the 
northwest. 

South  of  Big  Timber  is  the  Boulder  river  and  the  Boulder  valley,  the 
former  famous  for  its  unsurpassed  trout  fishing;  the  latter  for  its  fertility 
and  beauty.  There  is  no  prettier  drive  than  from  Big  Timber  to  the  Natural 
Bridge  falls,  at  the  head  of  Boulder  river,  and  there  is  no  better  trout  fishing 
in  the  world  than  the  Boulder  river  furnishes.  A  succession  of  fine,  well 
improved  farms  cover  the  distance  from  Big  Timber  to  the  head  of  the  river, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Along  the  course  of  the  river  and  its  branches  all 
the  land  is  occupied.  The  settlers  are  almost  exclusively  farmers,  and  they 
are  especially  successful.  They  raise  just  about  everything  in  the  line  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  that  can  be  raised  in  Montana.  Back  from  the 
river,  on  either  side,  is  an  abundance  of  land  as  yet  used  only  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, but  soon  to  be  as  fruitful  as  that  near  the  river.  These  lands  can  be 
irrigated  from  the  Boulder,  and  propositions  toward  that  end  are  rapidly  de- 
veloping. The  Natural  Bridge  and  the  falls  are  the  scenic  wonders  of  this 
county,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  space  allotted,  to  do  them  the  scantiest  jus- 
tice. The  National  Park  has  nothing  more  grand  and  wonderful  than  the 
Natural  Bridge,  falls  and  canyon. 

At  the  southern  limits  of  the  county  is  the  mining  camp  of  Independence. 
The  place  is  quiet  now,  but  prior  to  1893  it  had  all  the  bustle  and  life  of  the 
typical  Montana  gold  mining  camp.  The  Independence  mine  yielded  nearly 
$100,000  in  gold  in  one  season,  but  the  financial  stringency  compelled  a  cessa- 
tion of  development  work  which  has  not  yet  been  resumed.  Other  quartz  and 
placer  mines  are  being  worked  in  the  district  with  encouraging  prospects. 
Coal  has  been  discovered  along  the  Boulder,  a  six-foot  vien  of  fine  quality 
being  recently  opened.  A  railroad  up  the  Boulder  to  the  National  Park — an 
entirely  feasible  route — aflPords  an  opportunity  for  the  profitable  investment 
of  capital,  which  will  not  long  be  neglected.  Such  a  road,  besides  reaching 
the  National  Park,  could  tap  the  mining  camps  of  Contact,  Independence  and 
Cooke  City,  and  the  Natural  Bridge  falls,  which  affords  an  easily  improved 
and  large  water  power. 

Big  Timber  is  a  substantially  built  town  with  more  business  about  it  than 
many  an  eastern  town  ten  times  its  size,  and  its  wool  market  reaches  over 
three  million  pounds  a  season.  There  are  also  large  exports  from  this  point 
of  mutton  and  beef.  An  industry  that  is  now  underway,  and  will  be  in  opera- 
tion the  latter  part  of  the  coming  summer,  is  a  woolen  mill,  and  with  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  industry  others  will  quickly  follow.  The  successful 
establishment  of  a  fifty-barrel  flour  mill  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
agricultural  community,  as  has  the  Sweet  Grass  creamery,  which  has  found 
a  ready  market  for  its  entire  product.  Big  Timber  has  banking,  church  and 
school  facilities,  and  enjoys  the  Advantages  of  a  thoroughly  modern  young  city. 
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Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $206,487;  personal,  $926,214;  railroads,  $1,081,200;  total,  $2,213,901. 
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Valley  County    ^    ? 
Stock  and  Agricxilture. 


This  Is  One  of  the  Prairie  Counties  of  the  State,  and  Makes  a  Good  Record 
of  Wealth  Production. 


Valley  county  is  located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the  state, 
and  of  itself  would  make  a  sizeable  state.  It  was  established  as  a  county  in 
1893  by  detaching  and  organizing  as  a  separate  county  all  that  portion  of 
Dawson  county  lying  north  of  the  Missouri  river.  Its  estimated  area  is  13,486 
square  miles,  which  includes  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  reservation.  The  esti- 
mated population  of  the  county  is  1,500.  The  principal  industry  of  the  county 
has  been,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  stock-raising,  although  of  late  years 
considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources. 

The  assessment  of  the  county  for  this  year  was,  realty  $206,487,  personal 
property  $926,214,  railways  $1,081,200,  making  a  total  of  $2,213,901.  The 
population  of  the  county  is  4,355.  The  assessment  for  the  year  of  livestock 
was  as  follows:    Cattle,  55,440;  sheep,  111,629;  horses,  5,179. 

The  Milk  river  flows  through  the  central  part  of  the  county,  watering  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population  in  plenty. 
On  either  side  of  this  great  valley  are  the  rolling  prairies  that  afford  the  pas- 
ture in  which  lies  the  foundation  of  the  present  and  future  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  These  grazing  lands  are  adjacent  to  the  valleys,  making 
combined  stock-raising  and  farming  the  natural  method  of  development  of  the 
industries  of  the  county.  It  is  estimated  that  300  square  miles  of  the  land  in 
this  county  can  be  irrigated. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  generally  a  rich  black  loam  that  produces  abund- 
ant crops  of  grain,  grasses,  vegetables  and  root  crops.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
corn  can  be  grown,  but  experiments  have  not  yet  fully  determined  that  it  can 
be  profitably  raised.  In  the  lower  Missouri  valley  watermelons  are  grown  to 
perfection.  The  average  snowfall  is  light — from  four  to  six  inches;  wood  Is 
plentiful  along  the  streams,  and  water  is  obtained  in  wells  at  from  ten  to  fifty 
feet.  The  Missouri  river  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
there  is  room  for  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  the  valley  along  this  river. 

The  Great  Northern  railway  traverses  the  county  from  east  to  west,  hav- 
ing 204  miles  of  track  in  the  county. 

Irrigation  is  receiving  considerable  attention,  particularly  for  hay  in  con- 
nection with  cattle  and  sheep-raising,  and  irrigation  for  farming  purposes  is 
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beginning  to  be  tried,  but  is  still  in  its  infancy.  But  in  a  very  few  years  irriga- 
tion will  certainly  make  changes  for  the  better  all  over  the  county.  The  val- 
leys will  be  turned  into  great  hay  fields,  and  the  bench  land,  breaks  and  bad 
lands  into  pastures  and  range  for  stock.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  run 
smaller  bunches  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  raise  hay  enough  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  hard  winters.  Farming  in  Valley  county  for  more  than  local 
consumption  is  a  thing  still  in  future.  For  an  open  prairie  country,  the  coun- 
try is  well  timbered  for  fuel,  shelter  and  building  purposes,  there  being  both 
Cottonwood  and  pine  timber;  cottonwood  along  nearly  all  the  streams,  and 
pine  along  the  Missouri  river  breaks.  There  is  also  considerable  soft  coal  all 
over  the  county. 

Coming  into  the  county  from  the  west  on  the  Great  Northern  railway, 
which  runs  east  and  west  through  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  the  first 
town  is  Malta,  next  to  the  largest  town  in  the  county  for  population  and  busi- 
ness. Here  during  the  summer  last  past  was  shipped  18,000  beef  cattle,  20,000 
mutton  sheep,  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  175,000  sheep  were  shorn  by  two 
sheep-shearing  plants.  During  the  early  summer  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
business  done  here. 

Saco,  the  next  town  east  of  Malta,  stands  on  the  open  prairie  and  does  a 
nice  business,  which  is  nearly  all  ranch  trade,  with  the  many,  but  pros- 
perous cattlemen  and  sheepmen  living  in  the  vicinity.  Around  the  town  is 
one  of  the  largest  hay-producing  bottoms  in  the  county.  Beaver  creek  and 
Larb  creek  water  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  on  which  fine  hay  is  raised. 

Hinsdale  is  located  on  the  bank  of  Milk  river,  and  just  across  this  river 
is  Rock  creek,  one  of  the  best  streams  in  the  county.  Considerable  effort  has 
been  made  and  is  being  made  to  settle  up  the  bottom  along  this  creek,  and 
to  put  in  a  dam  for  the  irrigation  of  farms,  and  a  great  mafty  good  solid  farm- 
ers and  stockmen  have  settled  in  that  vicinity  lately. 

Glasgow,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  Milk  river,  and  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  county,  and  is  a  freight  division  on  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  railroad  towns  in  the  county,  but  has  only  in  the  past 
year  or  two  started  to  grow  and  improve.  It  now  has  two  large  hotels,  round- 
house and  railway  shops,  court  house  and  jail,  fine  school  building  and  school, 
three  churches,  Methodist,  Catholic  and  Episcopalian,  a  jewelry  store,  etc. 
One  of  Glasgow's  stores  is  as  fine  a  building  and  contains  as  fine  a  stock  as 
can  be  seen  in  any  town  a  dozen  times  its  size,  and  bank,  court  house,  jail, 
school  house,  and  our  hotel  are  buildings  that  would  do  credit  to  any  town. 
The  depot  is  one  of  the  best  the  railway  company  has  on  its  line,  outside  of 
the  cities.      The  surrounding  county  is  settling  up  with  cattle  and  sheep  men. 

Other  towns  are  Culbertson,  Nashua  and  lesser  places,  all  local  supply 
and  stock-shipping  points. 

Valley  county  has  room  for  thousands  of  industrious  men,  and  will  wel- 
come cordially  all  who  seek  a  home  within  her  borders.  The  climate  is 
healthy  and  vigorous,  the  resources  are  abundant,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  man  should  fail  who  labors  industriously,  and  energetically  for  success. 


Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $1,741,515;  personal,  $1,795,122;  railroads,  $510,120;  total,  $4,046,757. 
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Beaverhead  County 
and  its  Resources. 


A  Picturesque  District  That  Is  Overflowing  With  Natural  Resources — Gold, 
Silver,  Lead,  Copper  and  Gold  Placer  and  Dredging,  Agriculture  and 
Stock  Raising  Produce  Abundant  Wealth,  and  Assure  the  Future  Pros- 
perity of  the  County. 


Among  the  many  attractive  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  that  are  nestled 
among  the  mountain  gulches  and  valleys,  there  are  none  more  picturesque,  or 
placed  in  better  environments  than  Dillon,  the  county  seat  of  Beaverhead. 
This  section  of  Montana  has  an  early  and  interesting  history,  coming  with 
the  first  placer  hunters,  but  space  will  not  permit  a  wandering  in  that  period 
of  romance.  Dillon  is  located  very  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  county,  and 
has  a  population  of  over  fifteen  hundred.  It  is  especially  prosperous  and  wide 
awake,  and  has  secured  to  itself  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  country  for  a  radius 
of  nearly  seventy-five  miles.  The  people  of  Dillon  are  contented,  happy  and 
prosperous.  They  are  possessed  of  more-  than  ordinarily  good  dispositions, 
because,  no  doubt,  of  the  conditions  that  obtain — a  temperate  climate, 
a  clear  sky  and  a  pure  atmosphere,  scented  with  the  varied  emanations  of 
the  pines  and  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  of  the  grand  old  Rockies.  There  are 
valleys  in  the  mountains  that  are  surrounded  by  more  rugged  and  picturesque 
mountain  scenery  than  the  Beaverhead  valley,  but  none  that  more  satis- 
fying to  persons  who  have  lived  here  for  a  few  years,  and  become  accustomed 
to  the  grand  and  imposing  mountain  ranges  which  encompass  it.  Here  in 
this  fertile  valley,  rivaling  in  its  productive  capabilities  any  valley  in  the  west, 
is  the  place  where  Destiny  seems  to  have  intended  that  a  prosperous  inland 
city  should  be  built.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Dillon,  the  capital  city  of  Beav- 
erhead county,  should  lead.  Civilization,  agriculture  and  commerce  joined 
hands,  and  their  joint  works  are  now  visible  on  every  hand.  The  town  has 
passed  the  period  of  small  and  cheap  structures,  and  in  their  places  are  the 
most  modern  and  attractive  residences,  and  the  business  houses,  are  substan- 
tial structures  that  would  do  credit  to  cities  many  times  its  size.  Dillon  is 
noted  as  a  "beauty  spot,"  and  in  its  building  a  polish  has  been  added  to  the 
accomplishments  of  nature.  For  six  months  in  the  year  the  ditches  on  either 
side  of  the  roadways  of  the  city  are  filled  with  water,  and  thousands  of  trees 
draw  sustenance  therefrom  and  spread  their  leafy  branches  in  grateful  and 
appreciated  shade  across  the  sidewalks.  The  ditches  also  furnish  water  for 
the  numerous  and  well  kept  lawns. 
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No  experience  can  be  more  deiightful  than  the  summer  months  spent  In 
this  charming  tittle  city.  While  at  midday  the  heat  sometimes  becomes  op- 
pressive, the  nights  are  always  coo!  and  refreshing,  and  sleep  is  always  obtain- 
able, no  matter  how  torrid  the  day  may  have  been.  The  winters,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  deprived  of  many  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  this  season  experi- 
enced in  the  lower  eastern  climates. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  domiciled  in  one  of  the  finest  educational 


i 


edifices  of  the  west,  and  is  attracting  many  new  and  desirable  residents  as 
well  as  temporary  patrons. 

Beaverhead  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  counties  in  the  state,  and  has  an 
area  of  4.600  square  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  covered  by 
mountains  and  foothills.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber,  and  the  foothills  aiTord  excellent  pasturage.     The  county  is  well 
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watered.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Beaverhead,  Big  Hole,  Red  Rock 
ani  Blacktail,  and  their  tributaries.  It  is  along  these  streams  that  the  fertile 
valleys  lie.  The  soil  in  these  valleys  is  a  sandy  loam,  from  one  to  eight  feet 
deep.  Farming  and  stock-raising  are  the  principal  resources  of  the  county, 
aside  from  mining.  The  realty  assessment  of  the  county  is,  $1,741,515,  the 
personal  $1,795,122,  railroads  $510,120,  a  total  valuation  of  $4,046,757.  The 
lands  of  the  county  require  irrigation,  but  when  watered  produce  most 
abundantly.  There  are  still  some  public  lands  in  the  Big  Hole  district, 
and  on  some  of  the  other  valleys  where  water  can  be  diverted,  but 
most  of  the  lanrf  of  this  character  has  been  taken  up.  There  are 
some  excellent  locations  for  reservoirs  and  canals  where  considerable 
areas  of  fertile  lands  can  be  supplied  with  water.  In  most  cases 
the  cost  of  building  these  reservoirs  and  canals  is  beyond  the  reach  of  indi- 


vidual settlers,  and  they  can  only  be  built  by  co-operative  or  public  effort. 
Improved  lands  with  water  rights  can  be  purchased  for  from  $12  to  $75  per 
acre.  The  tillable  valleys  in  Beaverhead  are  generally  narrow,  but  grazing 
lands  on  the  public  domain  is  convenient  to  most  of  the  farming  districts,  and 
many  farmers  are  adding  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  to  their  posses- 
sions. The  principal  crops  grown  are  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  timothy  and 
alfalfa.  Owing  to  the  altitude,  which  ranges  above  6,00a  £eet,>  only  the 
smaller  fruits- are  grown.  A  market  for  the  surplus  product  is  found  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Butte  and  Anaconda.  There  are  large  mineral  areas  in 
this  county,  but  in  only  a  few  places  has  sufficient  work  been  done  to  develop 
paying  properties.  The  minerals  produced  are  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead. 
The  mines  and  reduction  works  of  the  Hecla  Consolidated  Mining  company 
are  located  at  Glendale,  near  Melrose.  Much  attention  has  lately  been  given 
to  placer  mining  by  means  of  dredges,  and  proven  successful.  The  population 
of  the  county  is  5,615. 

The  Utah  and  Northern  provides  ample  rail  communication   with  the 
country  both  north  and  south. 
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Fergus  County. 


Ranching,  Farming  and  Mining  Contribute  to  Make  Fergus  County  the  Most 
Prosperous  of  Counties. 

Fergus  county  is  very  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  state,  and  has  an  area 
of  6,762  square  miles,  with  an  assessed  realty  of  $2,108,905,  personal  property 
to  the  amount  of  $3,352,567,  making  a  total  of  $5,358,874  of  assessed  valuations. 
The  population  of  the  county  is  6,937.  In  outline  the  county  is  nearly  octa- 
gonal, except  that  there  is  a  re-entrant  angle  in  place  of  the  southwest  side. 
The  northwestern  boundary  is  formed  by  Arrow  river,  the  northern  and 
northeastern  boundaries  by  the  Missouri,  the  southern  and  eastern  by  the 
Musselshell.  On  the  west  the  boundary  is  artificial,  though  it  follows  the 
ridge  of  the  Belt  mountains.  The  diameter  of  the  county  north  and  south  is 
no  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  county  east  and  west  is  125  miles. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  region  of  equal  area  in  the  world  has  more  varied 
resources  than  Fergus  county,  with  its  mountains,  bench  and  valleys,  its 
depth  and  richness  of  soil,  with  its  crystal  mountain  streams  and  broad, 
majestic  rivers,  with  forests  crowning  its  hills,  and  precious  metals  locked 
in  the  rock-ribbed  sides  of  its  mountains,  Fergus  county  is  a  land  of  plenty  of 
which  one  is  entitled  to  boast. 

From  the  southwestern  side,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  center  of  the 
county,  extend  the  picturesque  range  of  Big  Snowy  mountains,  and  trend- 
ing northward  from  the  Snowies  are  the  detached  spurs  known  as  the  Judith 
and  the  North  and  South  Moccasins.  These  divide  the  county  into  nearly 
equal  portions,  the  famous  Judith  basin  to  the  west  and  northwest,  and  the 
vast  country  drained   by  the   Musselshell   lying  to  the  east  and  southeast. 

These  mountain  spurs  seem  one  vast  mass  of  low-grade  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  lead  ores,  with  here  and  there  a  ganglion  of  dazzling  richness,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gilt  Edge,  New  Year  and  Spotted  Horse,  from  the  last  of  which 
$2,500,000  has  been  taken.  Many  tons  of  this  ore  have  been  hauled  in  wagons 
to  the  smelters  at  Great  Falls,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  and  yielded  enormous 
profits.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  since  cyaniding  gold  ores  of  low 
grade  has  proved  such  a  success,  Gilt  Edge  has  developed  into  a  prominent 
gold-producer.  In  the  vicinity  and  of  a  large  area  about  it  and  to  the  south, 
there  are  great  deposits  of  gold  ores  that  will  eventually  produce  many  mil- 
lions of  the  precious  metal,  and  now  offer  capital  the  safest  of  investment 
in  establishing  cyanide  plants  and  working  the  inexhaustible  gold  bodies 
that  are  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  There  are  also  many  lead,  silver  and  copper 
properties  that  will  become  producers  as  soon  as  railway  facilities  are  secured, 
and  that  will  not  be  in  a  distant  future. 

An  excellent  quality  of  coal  is  found  at  various  places  in  these  mountains. 
The  McDonald  Creek  mine  has  been  worked  more  than  any  other.     This 


Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $2,108,905;  personal,  $3,352,567;  total,  $5,358,784. 
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industry  is  as  yet,  however,  comparatively  undeveloped.  The  numerous 
mountain  streams  of  this  central  portion  furnish  many  opportunities  for  the 
economical  improvement  of  water-powers,  and  these  will  some  day  be  an 
important  factor  in  inducing  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  industries, 
and  they  also  furnish  abundant  and  easily  diverted  water  for  irrigation  of 
the  fertile  contiguous  lands.  The  Lewistown  flour  mills,  electric  lighting 
plant  and  brewery  receive  their  motive  power  from  the  east  fork  of  the  Judith 
river,  an  electric  plant  that  receives  its  motive  power  for  generating  from 
the  river.  Lumber  is  manufactured  in  various  portions  of  the  county.  No 
other  industry  is  developing  more  rapidly  than  agriculture.  Wheat,  oats,  rye 
and  barley,  timothy  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance. 
In  many  of  the  valleys  and  on  the  bench  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  Snowies,  no 
irrigation  is  required,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  county  the  rich  black  loam  pro- 
duces the  more  abundantly  when  irrigated. 

The  first  industry  to  be  developed  in  the  county  was  cattle  raising,  and 
is  now  second  in  importance  to  wool-growing,  in  the  latter  of  which  this 

county  is  the  first  in  the  state.  The  wool  product  of  this  year  was  some  four 
million  pounds,  and  the  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  ranged  make  the  county 
rank  as  one  of  the  first  wool  and  mutton  and  beef  counties  of  the  state.  Large 
areas  of  the  county,  such  as  the  Judith  basin,  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
this  linfi  of  industry  is  far  in  advance  of  many  other  counties  of  the  state. 
The  agriculturists  of  Fergus  county  are  rated  among  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  state. 

Lewistown,  the  county  seat,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state  not  on  a 
railroad.  Its  population  is  1,200.  It  has  three  large  churches,  two  first-class 
hotels,  two  excellent  newspapers,  two  banks,  a  free  library.  United  States 
land  office  and  all  the  other  business  institutions  of  a  live  and  progressive 
town.  Lewistown  is  the  county  seat,  and  has  a  court  house  that  cost  $7,000, 
and  a  new  public  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  Eight  teachers  are^ 
employed  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  a  tri-weekly  stage  service  to  Fort' 
Benton,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  time  fourteen  hours ;  and  a  daily  stage  service 
to  Great  Falls,  120  miles,  time  twenty-five  hours;  and  another  daily  line  to 
Leadboro,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  twenty-two  hours ;  and  to  Billings,  140  miles, 
time  two  days.  There  is  a  long-distance  telephone  communciation  with  Great 
Falls,  Billings  and  all  outside  points.  The  freighting  of  wool  to  Great  Falls 
and  merchandise  on  the  return  trip  provides  profitable  employment  for  a 
large  number  of  teams  and  men. 

Stanford,  Philbrook  and  Utica  are  villages  on  the  stage  road  between 
Lewistown  and  Great  Falls.  Utica  has  a  population  of  150,  and  receives 
a  large  trade  from  the  surrounding  agricultural  and  grazing  country.  Ubet 
is  a  small  village  in  the  "Gap"  between  Belt  and  the  Big  Snowy  mountains. 
Gilt  Edge  is  a  busy  gold  camp  sixteen  miles  east  of  Lewistown.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  250,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  Maiden  is  another  gold  camp 
where  there  are  several  good  properties  that  give  great  promise  for  the  future. 
There  are  other  villages  in  different  parts  of  the  county  that  are  the  local  mar- 
ket points  for  their  respective  neighborhoods. 

The  streams  of  Fergus  county  abound  in  fish,  the  forest  and  prairies  in 
game,  and  the  scenery  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  is  lovely  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

The  only  hindrance  to  the  full  development  of  the  diversified  industries 
and  the  many  resources  of  the  cofinty  is  the  lack  of  railway  facilities,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  next  year  will  remove  this  obstacle.  Then  Fergus  county 
will  take  front  rank  among  the  counties  of  the  state. 
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Dawson  County. 


One  of  the  Largest  Counties  of  the  State  That  Produces  Annually  Great 
Values  in  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Horses. 


Dawson,  one  of  the  prairie  counties  of  the  state,  has  an  area  of  13,194 
square  miles,  and  a  total  assessment  of  $2,549,933,  divided  as  follows:    Realty, 


$506,307;  personal  property,  $1,679,492;  railways,  $363,480.  The  population 
of  the  county  is  2,443.  T^^  entire  area  of  the  county  is  especially  adapted  to 
stock-raising.  The  vast  ranges  with  their  succulent  grasses,  and  numerous 
valleys,  sheltered  from  the  storms  by  the  many  hills,  makes  an  ideal  range 
for  stock  of  all  kinds.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  the  large 
companies  had  the  ranges  well  filled,  but  for  the  past  several  years  smaller 
outfits  have  been  locating  in  the  country,  and  the  small  stock-grower,  who 
carries  on  diversified  farming,  will  in  the  future  be  king  in  Dawson  county. 
The  numerous  large  and  small  valleys  lie  at  a  lower  elevation,  have  a  higher 


Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $506,307;  personal,  $1,679492;  railroads,  $363,480;  total,  $2,549,933. 
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temperature  than  any  other  part  of  the  state,  are  well  watered  by  creeks  and 
springs,  and  are  capable  of  producing  all  the  crops  of  hay,  grain  and  fruits 
adapted  to  the  latitude  and  altitude.  Almost  the  entire  farming  lands  require 
irrigation,  but  some  bottom  lands  along  the  Yellowstone  have  been  cultivated 
without,  but  without  irrigation  farming  is  very  successfully  carried  on,  and 
with  artificial  watering  thousands  of  acres  now  unprofitable  could  be  made 
productive  and  splendid  markets  found  within  easy  reach.  Irrigation  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  but  where  tried  splendid  results  have  been  obtained.  The 
Yellowstone  furnishes  abundant  water  for  that  purpose,  and  by  the  diversion 


of  its  waters  large  areas  of  land  in  the  valley  can  be  brought  under  contem- 
plation. Oats  have  yielded  as  high  as  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  wheat, 
corn  and  barley  are  equal  in  yield  to  the  best  anywhere,  and  the  lack  of  ship- 
ping facilities  is  the  only  reason  Why  they  are  not  more  extensively  raised.  As 
an  agricultural  district,  the  lower  Yellowstone  valley  is  largely  undeveloped. 
Enough  settlers  have  been  engaged  for  the  past  ten  years  in  crop-raising  for 
profit  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  no  longer  a  theory,  but  a  well  established  fact 
that  the  valley  returns  a  far  more  bountiful  yield,  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  production,  than  any  of  the  so-called  agricultural  belt  states.  All  the 
farming  lands  in  the  county  have  large  and  excellent  stock  ranges  adjacent, 
and  combined  stock-raising  and  farming  is  destined  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
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future  prosperity  of  the  county.  The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  has  sixty- 
three  miles  of  road  in  the  county.  The  Great  Northern  also  skirts  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county  for  a  long  distance.  Improved  lands  with 
water  rights  are  held  at  $20  to  $30  per  acre.  Eleven  school  districts  are 
established  in  the  county,  and  all  of  the  schools  are  in  3  prosperous  condition, 
■with  every  modem  equipment  requisite  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction. 
The  affairs  of  the  county  are  wisely  and  economically  managed,  and  county 
warrants  in  all  funds  are  at  par. 

Nestling  in  a  natural  amphitheatre,  surrounded  on  almost  every  side  by 
picturesquely  rugged  hills,  through  which  the  broad,  majestic  Yellowstone 
river  sweeps  its  way,  the  charming  little  city  of  Glendive  appears  to  the  wear- 
ied traveler  from  east  or  west  like  a  veritable  oasis.  In  its  miniature  valley 
location,  the  famous  river  skirts  the  western  limits  of  the  town,  and  presents 
a  feature  of  interesting  change  with  the  seasons  of  the  year.    From  the  banks 


of  the  stream,  and  extending  almost  to  the  boundaries  of  the  abruptly  tower- 
ing bluffs,  the  broad  streets  and  avenues  of  the  town  are  laid  out  to  the  com- 
pass' cardinal  points.  Parallelling  the  main  street,  or  more  correctly,  Merrill 
avenue,  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  lines  are  laid,  and  east  and  west  the 
prospect  is  beautified  by  well-kept  homes  dotting  here  and  there  in  the  imme- 
diate distance,  field  upon  field  of  emerald  green.  It  is  a  delightful  place  to 
spend  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  region  around,  game  of  many  kinds 
abound.  The  habiliments  of  the  town  are  numerous,  and  the  public  ^ifices 
would  do  credit  to  any  place  quadruple  its  size.  Glendive  has  had  a  sure 
and  stable  growth,  untarnished  by  the  deceptive  influences  of  boom  methods, 
and  its  first  settlers  who  came  early  in  1880,  as  also  those  that  followed,  were 
nothing  if  not  practical.  Glendive  continued  to  grow,  and  handsome  houses 
speedily  took  the  place  of  frontier  tents  and  log  shacks,  until  today  there 
is  no  more  substantially  built  and  neatly  kept  town  of  its  size  anywhere. 
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Along  the  entire  length  of  Merrill  avenue,  attractive  brick  stores  and  spacious 
frame  business  houses  rear  their  heads  in  undeniable  testimony  to  the  city's 
commercial  prosperity,  while  the  aesthetic  taste  and  culture  of  the  people  find 
expression  in  the  artistic  arrangement  of  their  homes  in  well-kept  lawns  and 
trees  and  flowers.  This  pearl  of  the  Yellowstone  is  not  only  attractive  to 
the  eye,  but  its  location  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  surrounding  stock  country, 
extending  scores  of  miles  in  every  direction,  makes  it  a  place  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.  The  importance  of  the  place  has  been  enhanced  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  large  machine  shops,  division  headquarters  and  round-house  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway,  all  of  which  give  employment  to  many  of  its 
citizens.  Its  educational  and  religious  facilities  are  excellent,  splendid  schools 
and  churches  being  appreciated  to  the  utmost,  testifying  also  to  the  morality 
and  high  standard  of  the  population.  Social,  literary  and  fraternal  societies 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  while  the  public  conveniences  of  the  town  are 
unexcelled.  Glendive  is  essentially  a  residence  city.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tories at  present  established  within  its  limits,  but  the  interests  of  the  people 
extend  throughout  the  county,  in  sheep,  cattle  and  land  investment,  and  as 
Glendive  is  the  distributing  point  for  the  entire  region,  it  is  natural  that  it 
'  should  be  the  permanent  residence  seat  of  the  county. 
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Jefferson  Co\ii\ty. 


Mining  and  Agriculture— Much  Undeveloped  Mineral  Area  That  Will  Even- 
tually Make  Jefferson  One  of  the  Richest  of  Counties. 


Jefferson  county  has  an  area  of  i,6oo  square  miles,  and  the  greater  part 
of  this  is  mineral  land.  The  realty  assessment  of  the  county  is  $1,883,773, 
personal  property  $950487,  railways  $837,076,  making  a  total  of  $3,671,336*. 
The  population  of  the  county  is  5,330. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  but  it  has  a 
number  of  fine  agricultural  valleys  which  are  very  productive,  and  located  as 
they  are  adjacent  to  the  mining  districts,  the  farmers  find  a  ready  cash  mar- 
ket. The  county  also  contains  a  considerable  area  of  good  grazing  lands. 
The  principal  valleys  are  the  Boulder,  Jefferson  and  the  Prickly  Pear.  Their 
altitude  is  generally  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet.  All  agricultural  lands  require 
irrigation,  and  the  available  waters  are  generally  appropriated.  The  soil  is 
a  black  sandy  loam,  ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  four  feet  in  depth.  Wheat,, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  all  root  crops,  grasses  and  vegetables  are  grown 
abundantly,  and  small  fruits  are  grown  in  all  the  valleys.  Timber  for  fuel  and 
fencing  is  usually  obtained  at  four  to  ten  miles  from  the  farms.  In  some  parts- 
there  are  excellent  stock  ranges  convenient  to  the  farms,  but  as  much  of  the 
natural  shelter  is  fenced  in,  the  stock  is  limited  to  the  number  that  can  be 
sheltered  and  fed  oh  the  farms  when  the  severest  weather  makes  it  necessary. 
Garden  farming  near  the  mining  camps  is  a  highly  profitable  industry.  Some 
hay  and  grain  is  shipped  to  Helena.  The  area  of  cultivated  lands  could  be 
increased  with  a  storage  s/stem  for  water.  FsCirly  improved  farms  with 
water  rights  can  be  bought  in  the  different  valleys  at  $12  to  $25  per  acre. 
The  principal  industry  of  the  county,  however,  is  mining  for  the  gold  and 
silver  of  which  this  county  is  a  great  producer.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best 
counties  to  prospect  in,  from  the  fact  that  the  veins  of  mineral  are  easily 
discovered,  and  when  developed  are  great  producers.  In  this  county,  as  in 
all  mining  districts,  the  poverty  of  the  prospectors  has  delayed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mines,  but  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  attention  of  capital- 
ists  has  been  successfully  directed  to  the  rich  veins  of  ore  that  await  the 
investment  Qf  capital,  and  the  application  of  labor  to  return  rich  rewards,  and 
as  a  consequence  many  paying  properties  are  now  working.  During  the  last 
year  prospects  around  Basin  have  been  developed  into  mines,  and  the  field 
has  hardly  been  touched.  There  are  few  places  where  there  is  such  an  invit- 
ing field  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  mining  industry,  as  in  the  district 
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surrounding  Basin.  Another  old  mining  camp  that  is  being  once  more 
brought  into  prominence  as  a  producer  is  Lump  Gulch.  Much  work  was  done 
in  this  camp  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  state»  and  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  money  was  taken  out,  but  owing  to  the  expensive  methods  of  treatment 
for  the  ore,  the  mines  were  closed  down.  Now,  with  modern  and  cheaper 
methods,  these  mines  are  again  pouring  their  wealth  into  the  channels  of 
trade.  Other  mining  places  are  Elkhorn,  Whitehall,  Corbin  and  Wickes. 
Copper  and  lead  are  also  important  productions  of  this  county.  There  are 
in  the  county  some  large  bodies  of  low-grade  ore  that  it  is  thought  can  be 
worked  at  a  large  profit,  if  the  work  is  done  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  The 
mining  camps  of  this  county  are  prosperous,  and  support  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, and  there  is  room  for  thousands  more.  Men  with  money  can  find  no  better 
place  to  invest  it  profitably  than  in  the  mining  districts  of  Jefferson  county. 

Several  of  the  mineral'  districts  of  the  county  that  have  been  considerably 
developed,  and  have  proved  to  have  rich  and  permanent  mines,  have  been 
prevented  from  producing  by  the  fact  that  the  ores,  while  rich  in  precious 
metals,  carried  a  large  percentage  of  zinc,  and  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
smelters  for  handling  such  ores  has  prevented  their  operation.  There  is  now 
good  promise  that  this  obstacle  is  to  be  removed  in  the  very  near  future,  for 
the  county  is  to  have  a  smelter  constructed  for  reducing  zinc  ores,  and  after  it 
is  in  operation,  instead  of  having  the  zinc  bring  the  mine  owner  a  penalty,  it 
will  add  to  the  value  of  his  ores.  As  soon  as  this  plant  is  put  in  operation,  and 
mining  assurances  are  that  it  will  not  be  later  than  the  last  of  the  coming  year, 
mining  in  the  zinc  districts  will  experience  a  great  boofti,  and  the  developed 
mines  will  be  worked  to  their  full  capacity,  and  many  new  properties  will  be 
speedily  developed. 

Boulder,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  in  the  Boulder  valley,  and  may  be 
reached  by  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  railway,  or  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
railway  from  Helena.  The  population  of  Boulder  is  about  1,200.  This  little 
city  has  a  fine  court  house,  good  schools,  numerous  churches,  and  the  State 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School.'  The  famous  Boulder  Hot  Springs  are  here,  with 
ample  and  excellent  hotel  and  bathing  accommodations.  There  are  also  hot 
springs  at  Alhambra  and  at  Pipestone,  to  which  many  resort  for  health  and 
pleasure. 

There  are  good  schools  in  every  locality,  and  good  opportunities  for  small 
industries  in  some  of  the  towns. 
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Meagher  County'  '  ' 
and  lis  R.eso\irces* 


Agriculture,  Stock  and  Mining  the  Resources  That  Make  This  One  of  the 
Richest  and  Best  Sections  of  the  State. 


Meagher  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  who  was 
for  some  years  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Montana.  This  county  had  origi- 
fnally  about  10,000  square  miles,  but  its  rich  valleys  and  thriving  towns 
tempted  men  to  seek  its  division,  until  now  it  has  about  2,500  square  miles, 
giving  a  total  acreage  of  2,650,000.  The  realty  assessment  for  the  year  was 
$1,376,740,  personal  property  $1,882,810,  and  railways  $56,064,  making  a 
total  of  $3,315,614.  The  population  of  the  county  according  to  the  present 
government  census,  is  2,526.  In  proportion  to  its  area  no  region  in  the  state 
produces  more  grass  and  hay,  and  consequently  can  support,  as  it  does,  a 
great  number  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  wool,  mutton  and  beef  output  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  area  than  other  sections,  and  there  is  no  stock 
district  where  the  winter  feed  problem  has  been  so  successfully  and  easily 
solved.  Although  it  is  a  district  of  big  flocks  and  herds,  every  animal  is  pro- 
vided with  enclosure  and  ample  hay  for  winter.  Meagher  is  also  a  good 
grain-growing  region,  and  blue  joint  meadows  are  secured  wherever  water 
can  be  secured  for  irrigation.  The  cultivation  of  alfalfa  has  been  increasing 
rapidly  the  past  few  years,  and  is  proving  a  cheap  and  abundant  provender 
for  winter.  There  is  no  finer  or  more  productive  rural  region  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  this  is  made  evident  by  the  per  capita  property  valuation.  The 
principal  valleys  are  the  Smith  River  and  Musselshell.  The  soil  is  generally 
a  sandy  loam  from  seven  inches  to  seven  feet  in  depth,  and  produces  abund- 
ant crops  of  all  grains,  grasses  and  vegetables.  A  portion  of  Meagher  county 
is  the  oldest  habitation  of  the  white  man  known  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  and  owing  to  its  health-giving  mineral  waters  and  its  salubrious  cli- 
mate is  now  and  always  has  been  a  favorite  with  the  homeseeker,  and  as  'a 
consequence  the  land  is  well  settled  by  an  industrious,  prosperous  and  intelli- 
gent people. 

The  county  was  once  famous  for  its  rich  placer  fields,  and  it  now  bids 
fair  to  become  equally  famous  for  its  quartz  mines.  Owing  to  its  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  developing  its  mineral 
deposits  until  the  past  year  or  two,  when  the  construction  of  the  Montana 
Midland  brought  its  mountainous  districts  into  easy  communication  with 
outside  distributing  points.    The  district  known  as  the  Smith  River  water- 
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shed  bids  fair  to  become  a  rival  of  Butte  in  the  production  of  copper,  and 
will  also  have  as  important  products  gold,  silver,  lead  and  iron.  But  aside 
from  this  district  there  are  other  portions  of  the  county  that  are  rich  in  de- 
posits of  the  different  minerals,  and  there  are  several  large  districts  that  have 
almost  unlimited  deposits  of  low-grade  cyanide  gold  ore  that  within  the  next 
few  years  will  develop  into  a  richly  productive  industry.  All  through  these 
mineral  districts  are  many  opportunities  for  the  most  economical  develop- 
ment of  water  powers.  Near  White  Sulphur  Springs  an  iron  mine  is  being 
opened,  and  will  be  operated  extensively  during  the  coming  season,  that  is 
capable  of  producing  all  the  iron  that  the  state  can  consume  for  some  time  to 
come.  Portions  of  Meagher  county  contain  great  coal  measures,  and  there 
is  an  abundance  of  the  finest  building  stones.  Game  abounds  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Smith  river,  and  the  streams  afford  the  best  fishing.  The  breezes 
of  the  summer  are  delightfully  cool,  and  the  winds  of  the  winter  dissipate 
the  snow  and  moderate  the  temperature. 

The  county,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  prolific  and  reliable  in  its 
resources,  and  in  the  past  its  people  have  been  among  the  most  prosperous 
and  contented  in  the  state,  and  with  its  topography  warranting  the  best  of 
future  transportaion  facilities,  and  the  consequent  development  of  its  re- 
sources, it  will  of  necessity  become  one  of  the  counties  of  which  prosperous 
Montana  will  feel  especially  proud. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  the  county  seat  and  the  location  of  the  noted 
springs,  is  the  business  center  and  the  distributing  point  for  the  county,  is 
lighted  with  electricity,  owns  its  own  waterworks  system,  and  is  not  only  a 
lively  business  point,  but  is  one  of  the  most  congenial  resident  localities  oi 
the  state. 
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Choteau  County. 


Choteau  Is  One  of  the  Largest  Counties  in  the  State,  and  Also  One  of  the 
Chief  Cattle  and  Sheep  Producing  Districts — Large  Agricultural  Area. 


Choteau  county,  named  in  honor  of  Pierre  Choteau,  the  noted  early-day 
explorer  and  trader,  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  state,  having  an  area 
of  14,83s  square  miles,  with  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  $6,314,794,  divided 
in  this  way:  Realty,  $1,181,951;  personal  property,  $3,689,523;  railways, 
$1,442,819.  The  population  of  the  county  is  10,996.  Topographically  the 
county  is  composed  of  valleys  and  undulating  plains,  with  the  Bear  Paw 
mountains  rising  near  the  center,  and  the  Sweet  Grass  hills  in  the  northwest. 
This  county  is  well  watered  by  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  that  flow 
through  it.  The  principal  river  is  the  Missouri,  and  the  streams  the  Marais, 
Milk  river,  Teton  and  their  tributaries.  Wide  and  fertile  valleys  lie  along 
these  streams.  The  soil  varies  from  a  sandy  black  loam  on  the  uplands  and 
near  the  mountains  to  a  still  clay  soil  in  the  bottoms,  the  depth  of  which 
ranges  from  a  few  inches  to  four  or  five  feet.  Irrigation  is  necessary  to  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  so  far  water  has  only  been  diverted  on  a  small  portion 
of  the  land,  but  the  soil  is  naturally  very  productive.*  The  farm  areas  range 
from  2,500  to  S,ooo  feet  elevation.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  all  the  grasses 
and  root  crops  do  exceedingly  well,  and  in  some  places  corn  is  raised.  Fairly 
improved  farms  with  water  rights  sell  for  $10  per  acre  and  upward.  Lumber 
sells  from  $10  to  $20  per  thousand.  Water  is  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from 
ten  to  forty  feet.  There  are  two  large  irrigating  canals  in  this  county,  but 
all  the  lands  covered  have  been  disposed  of.  There  is  yet  abundance  of  un- 
appropriated water.  Good  inducements  are  offered  to  settlers  where  irrigated 
farms  can  be  secured*  and  operated  in  connection  with  stock-growing.  But 
stock-growing  is  the  principal  industry  in  the  county.  The  larger  part  of 
the  county  is  grazing  land,  and  more  than  150,000  head  of  cattle  and  more 
than  half  a  million  head  of  sheep  range  and  fatten. on  the  rich  and  nutritious 
grasses  that  cover  the  uplands. 

There  are  some  gold  mining  claims  on  the  Sweet  Grass  hills,  but  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  developed  to  determine  their  value. 

Fort  Benton,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Great  North- 
ern railway,  and  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri  river.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  railroads  in  the  state  this  was  the  great  distributing  point 
of  Montana.  It  contains  a  population  of  600,  and  has  a  municipal  system  of 
waterworks,  good  schools,  churches  and  the  fraternal  societies  are  well  repre- 
sented.   The  other  principal  towns  in  the  county  are  Chinook,  the  center  of 
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the  great  sheep-raising  district,  with  a  population  of  500,  find  Havre,  the 
junction  of  the  Montana  Central  and  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  a  growing  and  thriving  town  of  500. 

While  Choteau  county  does  not  present  the  diversified  resources  of  some 
of  the  other  counties  of  the  state,  its  future  is  both  promising  and  assured. 
Though  little  development  work  has  been  done  in  the  Sweet  Grass  hills, 
enough  has  been  done  to  prove  the  existence  of  rich  gold  and  copper  deposits 
and  extensive  measures  of  coal  that  equal  the  noted  Lethbridge  product.  The 
gold  mines  of  the  Little  Rockies  are  also  showing  up  well.  But  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  county's  great  area  will  always  be  devoted  to  stock-grazing, 
and  in  this  industry  the  county  will  always  rank  prominently.  As  will  have 
been  noted,  the  county  now  contains  thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep,  but  its  ranges,  with  their  abundance  of  nutritious  grasses,  will  support 
many  additional  thousands,  and  those  seeking  locations  for  stock-raising  in 
any  of  its  branches,  should  look  over  the  opportunities  offered  by  Choteau 
county.  The  county  embraces  the  area  of  a  good  sized  state,  and  its  present 
population  and  assessed  acreage  show  the  opportunities  open  for  those  who 
may  be  seeking  remunerative  stock-raising  locations. 

The  county  will  always  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
the  state,  as  its  county  seat  was  during  all  the  years  of  its  territorial  exist- 
ence, the  commercial  center  and  distributing  point  for  hundreds  of  miles 
north,  west  and  south,  all  merchandise  for  this  great  area  being  brought  to 
Benton,  the  head  of  navigation,  with  the  now  almost  forgotten  "Missouri 
steamboat. 
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BroatdwaLter  Co\ii\ty. 


Broad  Agricultural  Valleys  and  Prosperous  Mining  Camps,  Producing  Gold» 
Silver  and  Lead. 


Broadwater  county,  named  in  commemoration  of  the  memory  of  Colonel 
Broadwater,  whose  name  will  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  Montana's  progress.  The  area  of  the  county  is  about  975  square 
miles,  with  a  realty  assessment  for  1900  of  $981,646,  personal  property  $745,- 
277,  railways  $247,010,  or  a  total  of  $1,973,933.  The  population  of  the  county 
is  2,641.  Farming  and  stock-raising  are  very  profitable  in  the  valleys,  and 
the  mining  camps  at  Radersburg,  Winston,  Hassel  and  St.  Louis  furni^ 
employment  to  many  men,  and  are  among  the  wealth-producing  camps  of 
the  state.  The  principal  agricultural  valleys  are  the  Missouri,  with  its  tribu- 
taries. Crow  Creek  valley  on  the  south  is  a  fine  farming  country.  The  soil 
in  the  valleys  is  generally  a  sandy  loam  from  seven  inches  to  several  feet  in 
depth,  afid  produces  abundantly  all  the  grasses,  grains,  vegetables  and  root 
crops.  The  agricultural  production  in  the  valleys  is  limited,  but  with  better 
railroad  facilities  and  the  present  revival  of  the  mining  industry,  will  be 
greatly  increased.  Small  fruits  are  raised  in  all  the  farming  districts,  and  the 
standard  apples,  plums  and  cherries  are  grown  in  the  Missouri  valley.  Large 
quantities  of  hay  are  raised  and  furnishes  the  winter  supply  for  feeding  the 
stock  that  grazes  on  the  pasture  lands  of  the  county.  Good  water  is  found 
at  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  depth.  Timber  .for  fuel  and  fencing  grows  on 
the  mountain  sides.  The  county  has  two  railways,  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Montana,  which  afford  it  ample  transportation  facilities.  After  running 
through  but  two  miles  of  Broadwater  county,  the  Montana  railway  traverses 
the  northern  part  of  Jefferson,  and  again  touches  Broadwater  at  its  south- 
east corner,  providing  transportation  facilities  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  latter  county.  There  are  several  water  ditches  already  built  and  covering 
much  of  the  farming  land  in  the  valleys,  but  there  are  still  large  areas  that 
can  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  diverting  conveniently  abundant  water 
to  them. 

Townsend,  the  county  seat,  is  beautifully  located  on  the  Missouri  river 
on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  has  a  population  of  900,  and 
is  supplied  with  an  electric  lighting  system.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  valley,  and  is  a  progressive  and  growing  place.  There  are  public 
schools,  churches,  public  buildings  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Improved  lands  can  be  had  for  from  $20  to  $75  per  acre,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  improvements  and  the  state  of  cultivation. 


Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $981,646;  personal,  $745,277;  railroads,  $247,010;  total,  $1,973,933. 


Assessed  Valuations. 
Real,  $1,827,435;  personal,  $1,996,807;  railroads,  $245,164;  total,  $4,069,406. 
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MaLdison  County. 


The  Resources  of  the  County  Are  Mining,  Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. 


The  area  of  Madison  county  is  4,250  square  miles,  and  the  realty  assess- 
ment is  $1,827,  435,  the  personal  $1,996,807,  railways  $245,164,  making  a  total 
of  $4,069406.  The  population  of  the  county  is  7,695.  Branches  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  railroad  reach  Norris  and  Pony,  and  during  1899  *  branch  has 
been  built  from  Whitehall  to  Twin  Bridges,  tapping  a  rich  agricultural  and 
mining  territory. 

The  county  is  about  two-thirds  mountainous,  the  remainder  large,  fertile 
valleys,  bench  land  and  foothills.  The  valleys  are  the  Ruby,  Madison,  Willow 
Creek  and  Jefferson.  The  elevation  ranges  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet ;  the  soil 
of  the  bottom  lands  is  generally  of  a  deep  black  loam,  and  on  the  bench  lands 
a  sandy  loam  with  clay  sub-soil.  The  soil  varies  in  depth  from  a  few  inches 
to  five  or  six  feet.  Except  in  rare  instances,  the  lands  require  irrigation  for 
successful  cultivation,  but  with  irrigation  all  the  grasses,  grains,  vegetables 
and  root  crops  grow  well.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  fertile  land  in  the 
county,  and  small  fruits  are  grown,  together  with  some  varieties  of  the  more 
hardy  apples.  There  are  also  large  areas  of  pasture  lands,  and  stock-growing 
is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  county.  Many  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep  are  pastured,  and  stock-growing  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing is  very  successfully  carried  on.  Fairly  improved  farms  with  water  rights 
can  be  purchased  at  from  $8  to  $35  per  acre  in  nearly  all  of  the  valleys.  The 
absence  of  railroad  facilities  has  prevented  the  advance  in  the  price  of  farm 
lands  in  proportion  to  lands  of  equal  fertility  and  productiveness  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  where  the  opportunities  for  reaching  markets  are  better. 
Most  of  the  lands  where  water  can  be  economically  diverted  have  been  taken 
up,  but  there  are  lands  on  the  Madison  and  Jefferson  branches  which  can 
be  reclaimed  by  building  large  irrigating  ditches. 

Madison  county  has  as  great  a  variety  of,  and  as  extensive  mineral  re- 
sources as  any  county  in  the  state,  but  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  has 
greatly  retarded  their  development.  The  railroad  extended  to  Twin  Bridges 
during  1899,  however,  has  largely  stimulated  the  mining  industry  in  the  adja- 
cent regions.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  asbestos  is  found  with  d 
length  of  staple  of  one  to  three  inches.  On  Sweetwater  creek,  on  the  upper 
Ruby,  cassiterite  ore  has  been  found,  and  at  one  time  caused  some  excitement, 
but  the  per  cent  of  tin  contained  in  the  ore  would  not  justify  treatment.  More 
economical  processes  of  treatment  will  some  day  allow  the  development  of 
this  industry.    Placer  mining  by  dredging  is  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  Alder 
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gulch  and  in  a  smaller  way  in  other  places.  A  year  ago  a  sixty-stamp  mill  was 
erected  to  treat  the  ores  of  the  Kennet  mine,  at  the  head  of  Moore's  creek, 
and  the  company  is  being  reorganized  and  will  work  the  mine  soon  on  an 
extensive  scale;  at  Pony  a  35-stamp  mill,  at  Richmond  Flat  20  stamps,  at 
Red  Bluff  10  stamps,  and  at  the  Leiter  mine  20  stamps  are  crushing  ore ;  30 
stamps  at  Rochester,  which  has  become  a  large  xamp  during  the  year.  The 
mountains  near  Sheridan  are  filled  with  prospectors,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  ore  is  being  shipped  to  the  smelters  of  Butte  and  Helena  for  treatment. 
In  the  Mayflower  district  a  number  of  very  rich  mines  are  being  worked, 
and  many  prospects  only  await  development  to  prove  their  value.  There 
is  great  activity  all  through  the  mining  districts  of  Madison  county,  and 
each  year  adds  to  the  number  of  paying  mines.  Graphite,  mica,  building  and 
limestone,  fire-clay,  lead,  zinc,  potter's  clay  and  coal  are  found  in  paying 
quantities,  as  are  sapphires,  rubies,  garnets  and  moss  agates. 

Virginia  City,  the  county  seat,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Montana.  *  It  is  not  reached  by  any  railroad,  the  nearest  point  being  Twin 
Bridges  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  Morris  on  the  east  side,  from  which 
points  communication  is  afforded  by  daily  stage  lines.  Virginia  City  has  a 
population  of  568,  and  is  located  in  Alder  gulch,  which  was  discovered  in 
1863,  and  is  estimated  to  have  yielded  to  the  present  time  $150,000,000  to 
$200,000,000  in  placer  gold.  The  gulch  is  seventeen  miles  long,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  richest  gulch  ever  discovered.  Other  principal  towns  in  the  county 
are  Sheridan,  Twin  Bridges,  Pony  and  Morris.  The  State  Home  for  Orphans 
is  located  at  Twin  Bridges.  There  are  large  mining  interests  at  Pony  and 
near  Sheridan. 

Madison  county  has  four  banking  institutions,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
newspapers,  the  oldest  of  which  is  The  Madisonian,  published  at  Virginia 
City,  established  in  1873.  The  other  newspapers  are  the  Alder  Gulch  Times, 
Sheridan  Chinook,  Monitor  at  Twin  Bridges,  and  the  Pony  Sentinel. 

With  its  large  area  of  agricultural  land  and  its  vast  mineral  resources^ 
Madison  county  is  one  of  the  most  promising  counties  in  the  state. 
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Agriculture  in  Montana. 


While  Much  of  the  Fertile  Lands  Require  Irrigation^  Thousands  of  Square 
Miles  Can  Be  Tilled  With  More  Than  Customary  Profit— A  Letter  on 
the  Subject  from  Hon.  Paris  Gibson. 


From  the  fact  that  the  country  lying  along  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain range,  has  for  generations  been  credited  with  being  arid,  it  has  become 
the  popular  notion  that  little  in  the  way  of  agriculture  can  be  made  successful  • 
in  this  state  without  the  aid  of  artificial  watering.  The  fact,  is,  however,  that 
there  are  thousands  of  unirrigated  farms  in  Montana  today  that  are  more 
successful  financially  than  are  the  farms  of  more  eastern  districts  that  are 
not  rated  as  being  within  the  arid  belt,  and  there  are  yet  thousands  of  square 
miles  within  the  state  that  are  open  to  location,  that  can  be  converted  into 
most  profitable  farms  without  the  aid  of  irrigation. 

An  article  published  some  time  ago  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  east, 
asserting  the  general  aridity  of  the  state,  brought  out  the  following 
reply  from  Hon.  Paris  Gibson,  of  Great  Falls,  who  is  one  of  the  early  founders 
of  successful  farming  on  the  unirrigated  bench  lands.  Mr.  Gibson  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Great  Falls  district,  and  is  the  father  of  that  promi- 
nent and  thriving  city,  as  well  as  "a  grand  old  man,"  and  what  he  says  in  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  absolute  fact : 

"No  man,"  Mr.  Gibson  writes,  "can  be  a  sincere  advocate  of  the  greatest 
and  speediest  growth  of  agriculture  in  Montana  who  does  not  earnestly  advo- 
cate the  creation  of  a  great  irrigation  system  here.  No  one  believes  in  suc- 
cessful farming  upon  the  largest  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  state  without 
irrigation ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  lands  in  Montana  where 
industrious  men  can  farm  successfully  without  the  aid  of  irrigating  ditches. 

"It  is  unfortunate  for  our  agricultural  development  that  there  are  men 
in  parts  of  this  state  who  view  with  alarm  the  occupation  of  our  lands  by 
farmers,  and  who  make  great  efforts  to  discourage  pilgrim  farmers  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  here.  They  assure  these  newcomers,  first,  that  there  are  no 
lands  in  Montana  upon  which  they  can  niake  a  living  from  farming  unless 
they  have  irrigating  ditches,  and  then  they  tell  them  that  whether  they  can 
grow  crops  with,  or  without  irrigation  they  will  have  no  markets  for  their 
farm  products,  and  this  assertion  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
sending  to  other  states  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  butter,  cheese,  poultry, 
eggs,  bacon,  etc.  If  you  will  come  across  the  mountains  next  summer  and 
go  with  me  over  the  country  between  Great  Falls  and  the  Belt  mountains, 
I  will  give  you  one  of  my  best  Holstein  cows  if  you  do  not  admit  that  the 
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farmers  there  are  as  contented  and  prosperous  as  you  will  find  them  else- 
where in  the  state,  and  I  believe  without  an  exception  that  they  are  all  farm- 
ing without  irrigation.  While  you  are  here  I  will  show  you  from  i,ooo  to 
1,200  square  miles  of  land  in  Cascade  county  upon  which  industrious  men, 
not  horseback  farmers,  can  establish  homes  and  become  prosperous  without 
the  aid  of  irrigating  ditches.  Large  areas  of  land  similar  to  these  lands  in 
Cascade  county  are  found  in  Fergus,  Choteau  and  Teton  counties,  on  which 
excellent  crops  of  grain  can  be  grown',  and  are  being  grown  without  irrigation. 

"These  lands,  of  course,  would  be  much  more  valuable  if  they  could 
have  the  benefit  of  irrigating  ditches,  but  many  of  them  are  so  situated  that 
they  apparently  can  never  be  irrigated.  Some  years  the  yield  of  grain  from 
these  lands  will  be  small,  and  occasionally,  as  in  1890,  there  will  be  a  complete 
failure,  but  the  average  yield  for  ten  years  will  be  excellent.  My  crop  of 
hard  spring  wheat  averaged  19%  bushels  to  the  acre  in  18^7,  and  22  busheis 
in  '898,  and,  while  I  have  not  the  figures  showing  the  average  yields  for  the 
.  ten  years  in  which  I  have  sown  wheat  here,  they  have  certainly  been  very 
satisfactory  during  that  period.  My  neighbors  higher  up  on  the  plateaus 
have  made  a  better  showing  than  I  have,  one  farmer's  wheat  crop  having 
averaged  about  29  bushels  per  acre  yearly  for  six  years  past.  Now  let  us 
compare  this  with  North  and  South  Dakota  averages : 

"These  states  together  show  averages  as  follows:  Average  in  1893,  9 
bushels ;  in  1894,  7  3-10  bushels ;  in  1895,  15  bushels ;  in  1896,  11  5-10  bushels. 

"It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  yields  of  grain  are  much  larger  with 
than  without  irrigation,  in  this  state,  it  costs  much  more  to  cultivate  an  acre 
of  irrigated  than  non-irrigated  land. 

"I  will  state  before  closing  that  I  grew  to  manhood  on* a  New  England 
farm,  where  the  land  is  rocky  and  sterile  to  a  degree  not  understood  by  those 
who  were  born  in  the  middle  and  western  states.  Not  an  acre  of  land  of  our 
homestead  place  could  produce  even  white  beans  unless  it  had  first  been 
heavily  fertilized,  and  it  was  necessary  that  this  process  of  fertilization  should 
be  kept  up  yearly  as  long  as  the  land  was  cropped.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  farmer  could  cultivate  only  a  few  acres.  Now,  these  New  England  farm- 
ers by  diligence  and  close  management,  built  pleasant  homes,  made  a  good 
livmg,  educated  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  accumulated  millions  of 
money,  much  of  which  is  loaned  out  today  in  cities  of  the  great  west  and  to 
farmers  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  If  farming  could  be  made  a  success  on 
the  rocky  hillsides  of  New  England,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  farmers'  chances 
on  these  rich,  non-irrigated  highlands  that  skirt  our  mountains  for  hundreds 
of  miles?  These  lands  are  only  waiting  the  coming  of  industrious,  intelligent 
farmers  to  take  their  places  among  the  most  productive  agricultural  sections 
of  the  country.  Our  people  cannot  all  be  cattle  kings,  sheep  barons  and 
bonanza  miners;  some  of  them  must  occupy  more  humble  but  not  less 
honorable  positions  on  the  farm  lands  of  our  state." 

Then  to  add  to  the  lands  described,  that  may  be  cultivated  without  irri- 
gation, there  are  hundreds  of  valleys  that  lie  within  the  confines  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  that  have  the  most  abundant  precipitation  of  moisture,  and  where 
crops  are  as  certain  as  the  regularity  with  which  they  are  planted.     These 
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locations  may  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  main  range  Rockies  and  among 
the  other  mountain  branches  and  ranges. 

The  Flathead  valley  that  is  fully  described  under  the  article  treating  the 
county  of  that  name,  is  one  of  the  districts  that  do  not  require  artificial  water- 
ing, as  the  natural  precipitation  is  abundant  and  certain.  Much  of  Missoula, 
Ravalli,  the  valleys  of  Beaverhead  and  Madison,  of  Deer  Lodge,  Meagher, 
Cascade,  Fergus,  Gallatin,  Sweet  Grass,  Yellowstone  and  Custer  also  afford 
opportunities  to  locate  on  agricultural  lands  that  can  be  profitably  tilled 
without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  In  the  cultivation  of  these  lands  the  farmer 
does  not  encounter  the  multitude  and  variety  of  risks  that  are  assumed  by 
those  who  have  settled  in  the  Red  River  valley,  or  any  other  wheat  district 
of  the  seevral  states  lying  in  that  belt.  Then,  too,  in  all  of  that  country  the 
farmer  must  endure  the  penalties  and  inconveniences  of  severe  and  long- 
continued  winters,  and  his  opportunities  to  combine  stock-raising  with  that 
of  agriculture  is  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  having  to  warmly  house  and 
fed  all  livestock  for  a  continuous  period  of  five  months.  Contrasted  with 
this  unprofitable  condition,  the  farmer  of  Montana,  whether  located  on  non- 
irrigated  or  irrigated  lands,  not  only  enjoys  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of 
bright  and  warm  winter  seasons,  but  is  allowed  by  these  conditions  to  engage 
as  extensively  as  may  be  in  stock-raising  at  a  large  and  assured  profit,  and 
with  comparatively  small  expense  and  little  effort.  After  a  frost  in  any  of 
the  middle  country,  the  standing  grass  is  converted  into  dead  and  valueless 
straw  that  entirely  lacks  any  nourishing  properties ;  here  the  grass  is  "cured" 
as  it  stands,  having  all  the  nutrition  of  the  best  and  strongest  hay,  and  the 
stock  and  sheep  pasture  upon  this  during  the  entire  winter.  There  the  snows 
fall  in  early  November,  and  the  temperature  drops  to  an  uncomfortable  num- 
ber of  degrees  below  zero,  and  stays  there ;  here  there  will  be  a  flurry  of  snow, 
and  then  the  warm  chinook  winds  come,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  snow  is  dissi- 
pated, the  water  is  running  fresh  and  bright  in  every  little  rivulet,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  one  of  the  delightful  autumn,  instead  of  the  Arctic  winter.  So 
the  agriculturist  of  the  colder  district  will  appreciate  the  difference  between 
the  climatic  conditions  that  confine  him  to  a  short  season  of  work  and  a  long 
period  of  practical  idleness,  and  to  the  protection  of  little  more  than  the  single 
crop  of  wheat,  and  the  conditions  that  prevail  here,  which  allow  the  agricul- 
turist to  widely  diversify  his  soil  products,  and  also  offer  every  attractive 
inducement  to  engage  in  cattle  or  sheep-raising,  and  allowing  a  combination 
of  business  that  profitably  engages  his  attention  during  the  entire  period 
of  every  year. 

Prof.  Emery,  for  a  number  of  years  director  of  the  government  agricul- 
tural experimental  station  located  at  Bozeman,  and  perhaps  better  qualified 
to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject  than  any  other  agriculturist,  says  of 
the  lands  that  may  be  tilled  without  the  aid  of  artificial  watering :  "I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  if  the  tillable  area  of  Montana,  in  round  numbers  about  50,000 
square  miles  (or  32,000,000  acres),  were  plowed  to  a  depth  of  12  inches,  the 
soil  perfectly  pulverized  and  this  land  summer  fallowed  each  alternate  sea- 
son, that  without  a  drop  of  water  being  artificially  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  same  care  taken  in  fitting  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  seeds 
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that  is  practiced  in  older  states,  that  one  year  with  another,  the  thirty-two 
million  acres  thus  tilled  would  yield  better  average  crops  for  ten,  twenty 
or  a  hundred  years  than  would  the  same  areas  in  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

"In  round  numbers,  the  rainfall  of  the  state  averages  eighteen  inches, 
or  50  per  cent,  more  than  is  required  for  successful  crop-production,  if  applied 
in  the  proper  season. 

"No  doubt  there  would  be  years  when  the  harvested  crop  would  not 
return  the  seed  sown,  but  on  the  other  hand  these  years  would  be  offset  by 
crops  yielding  twice  or  threefold  the  average  of  eastern  crops. 

"Oats  grow  from  48  to  60  ii\ches  in  height,  and  the  stalk  is  as  large 
as  a  pipe  stem,  and  the  upper  16  to  18  inches  are  occupied  by  the  branching 
panicles,  their  sheaths  all  fully  occupied  by  large  and  plump  kernels.  The 
measured  bushel,  instead  of  running  under  32  pounds,  goes  from  42  to  48 
pounds,  and  the  yield  runs  in  excess  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  as  high 
as  129  bushels  to  the  acre  is  on  record.  The  field  pea,  which  is  the  superior 
of  Indian  corn  from  all  comparable  points,  grows  and  produces  with  the 
utmost  luxuriance.  An  acre  pfoduces  from  40  to  50  bushels  of  peas,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  four  tons  of  forage  from  the  straw.  All  root  crops  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Some  years  ago  the  American  agricul- 
tural competition  was  entered  into  by  a  Bitter  Root  farmer  with  a  sample  of 
potatoes  that  came  from  a  measured  acre  yielding  1,213  bushels,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  took  the  prize  for  this  product.  Mangels,  carrots  and 
turnips  all  yield  abundantly.  Hard  wheat  is  a  more  certain  crop  here  than 
in  many  of  the  popularly  classed  wheat  districts,  and  the  yield  runs  from  20 
to  60  bushels  per  acre,  with  the  former  the  exceptional  yield.  With  irrigation, 
celery  grown  in  Montana  is  more  abundant  in  production,  and  of  a  finer  and 
clearer  and  crisper  quality  than  that  produced  in  the  noted  celery  district 
of  Michigan.  No  part  of  the  country  can  equal  Montana  in  the  production 
of  any  of  the  varieties  of  clover.  There  is  no  product  of  the  soil,  except  such 
as  may  demand  either  a  very  cold  or  a  very  hot,  tropical  climate,'  that  cannot 
be  made  exceptionally  profitable  in  Montana. 

And  Montana  presents  another  advantage  to  the  agriculturist  that  is 
not  secondary  in  importance,  and  that  is  an  unfailing,  high-priced  home 
market  for  every  product  of  the  farm  and  yard.  The  middle-state  farmer 
is  producing  largely  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  home  market,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  surplus  has  to  be  shipped  considerable  distances  to  the 
larger  centers  of  population  where  the  demand  exceeds  the  production  of  the 
immediate  country,  and  in  doing  this  the  larger  portion  of  the  scanty  margin 
between  what  it  has  cost  the  farmer  to  raise  his  crop,  and  the  price  he  is 
paid  for  it,  goes  to  the  transportation  company.  In  Montana  the  transporta- 
tion question  cuts  little  figure  in  the  soil  products  of  the  ranch,  and  there 
is  at  all  times  an  abundant  home  cash  market,  with  prices  that  are  much  in 
excess  of  the  eastern  figure.  This  condition  will  always  exist,  as  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  state  will  for  all  time  afford  employment  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men  who  will  produce  vast  wealth,  and  in  doing  so  earn  the 
highest  of  wages,  but  who  do  not  and  will  not  produce  any  of  the  things  they 
consume.     The  per  capita  consumption  of  Montana  is  greater  than  that  of 
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any  other  state,  and  in  the  past,  and  as  it  will  be  in  the  future  until  our  farm 
lands  are  settled  and  made  to  produce,  very  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  that  are  consumed  will  have  to  be  imported.  But  with 
the  settlment  of  the  arable  lands  of  the  state,  this  will  be  changed,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  that  are  now  sent  outside  of  the  state  for  the 
products  of  the  farm  will  remain  here,  where  they  are  made  and  earned,  and 
will  be  paid  to  home  farmers  for  the  productions  of  Montana  soil.  But  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Montana  is  now  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  the  proportion  will  not  be  abated,  as  with  the  continued 
rapid  development  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  state,  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hands  will  be  employed  in  the  mines,  the  smelters 
and  their  collateral  industries;  but  there  are  thousands  of  opportunities  for 
agricultural  locations  that  not  only  offer  a  home  for  those  who  are  now  with- 
out homes,  but  that  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  homesteader  to  prosper  and 
grow  rich — to  experience  a  measure  of  prosperity  that  has  never  in  any  other 
land  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  farmer.  Aside  from  the  home  market  that 
will  provide  the  best  market  for  the  product  of  thousands  of  Montana  farms, 
it  is  in  close  communication  with  the  western  market,  and  at  the  very  door 
of  the  Asiatic  market,  that  is'  now  opening  up  such  extensive  possibilities  for 
the  products  of  the  American  farm  and  range. 

The  climate  of  the  state  is  the  most  enjoyable  and  healthful  to  be  found 
on  the  continent,  and  while  it  lies  in  a  comparatively  northern  latitude,  is 
favored  with  the  temperature  of  the  more  northerly  southern  states.  Its  sum- 
mers are  delightfully  bright  and  warm  by  day,  and  the  evenings  and  nights 
are  refreshingly  cool  and  restful,  while  in  the  winter  season  tHe  soft  chinook 
winds  dissipate  the  cold  and  intersperse  the  crisper  days  with  the  inspiring 
cheer  and  warmth  of  full  spring  time.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  period  of  cold 
continues  longer  than  from  two  to  four  days,  or  that  the  snow  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  to  any  considerable  depth,  so  that  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  are 
allowed  to  range  uncared  for  during  the  winter  months,  pasturing  upon  the 
rich  grasses  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  caring  for  themselves  without  cost  or 
worry  to  the  owner.  The  farmer  of  Montana  is  given  the  opportunity,  with- 
out the  use  of  any  portion  of  his  own  landed  possessions,  to  engage  in  the 
raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  growing  of  wool,  branches  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  that  have  brought  wealth  to  many  of  Montana's  present 
residents,  and  that  have  not  one  record  of  partial  failure  to  be  made  against 
them. 

The  farmer  looking  for  a  new  location  may  consider  all  the  advantages 
offered  by  every  other  locality,  and  when  he  compares  them  with  those  of 
Montana,  he  will  decide  that  this  is  the  state  in  which  to  establish  a  profitable 
and  congenial  agricultural  home. 
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TKe  Irrigated  Lands. 


Some  of  the  Semi-Arid  Districts  of  the  State  That  Have  Been  Artificially 
Watered — ^A  Co-operative  Canal  System  That  Has  Been  Successful,  and 
Is  Making  Money  for  Its  Owners. 


While  the  state  has  many  districts  that  do  not  require  artificial  water- 
ing, and  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  has  large  areas  that  will  have 
to  be  watered  through  the  medium  of  a  national  irrigation  system,  as  the 
waters  for  the  purpose  must  be  conserved  by  large  mountain  reservoirs  and 
led  through  the  foothill  districts  by  large  main  canals,  all  requiring  an  invest- 
ment of  capital  that  is  greater  than  can  be  interested  through  individual 
effort,  there  are  also  districts  where  the  water  has  been  easily  accessible,  and 
the  topography  of  the  surrounding  country  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  irri- 
gation by  individuals,  corporations  and  in  two  instances  by  co-operative  com- 
panies, both  of  which  have  been  wholly  successful  in  watering  large  areas 
of  land,  and  in  securing  profits  for  those  who  are  interested  in  them. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  Montana,  stretching  from  the  North  Dakota 
line  on  the  east  to  old  Fort  Assinniboine  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  285  miles, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  international  line,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
mighty  Missouri,  lies  the  Milk  River  valley. 

This  immense  territory  was  first  opened  to  settlement  May  30,  1888,  and, 
misled  by  an  unusual  rainfall  during  that  and  the  following  year,  the  general 
impression  gained  was  that  paying  agricultural  crops  could  be  produced  there 
without  irrigation,  and  an  immense  immigration  movement  immediately  set 
into  the  valley,  but  the  next  two  or  three  years  proving  dry  ones,  and  no 
crops  being  produced,  many  left  the  country  in  disgust.  The  more  determined, 
however,  began  looking  around  for  some  means  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
in  what  was  otherwise  a  very  desirable  section  of  the  state.  The  center  of 
the  irrigation  movement  at  the  time  was  the  new  town  of  Chinook.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Burnes  carefully  looked  the  situation  over  in  1898,  and  concluded  to  locate, 
and  to  construct  an  irrigation  canal  to  water  his  land.  He  began  operations 
immediately,  and  had  made  fair  progress  when  the  next  year  he  concluded 
to  make  the  canal  co-operative,  and  to  associate  as  many  in  that  locality  with 
him  as  chose  to.  After  much  discussion  a  company  was  formed,  with  Messrs. 
T.  C.  Burnes,  A.  H.  Reser,  Thomas  O'Hanlon,  James  Maney  and  W.  M. 
Wooldridge,  all  of  Chinook,  as  the  incorporators.  The  canal  was  proposed 
to  reclaim  14,400  acres  of  land,  each  farmer  was  to  work  out  his  proportion 
within  a  specified  time,  and  if  not  done  his  stock  was  to  be  sold,  and  he  there- 
by forfeited  all  rights  in  the  canal.     Doubts  about  the  ultimate  success  of 
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the  project  were  freely  expressed,  but  the  entire  community,  including  the 
business  men,  realized  that  this  was  their  only  salvation,  and  the  work  was 
pushed.  During  the  entire  season  of  1900  this  canal  was  bank  full,  and  re- 
sulted in  many  thousand  dollars  worth  of  farm  products  being  produced. 

Since  the  completion  of  this  first  canal,  which  is  known  as  the  "Belknap 
canal,"  eight  others  have  been  organized,  and  these  cover  something  like 
60,000  acres  of  choice  bottom  land.  These  canals  represent  an  investment 
of  fully  $200,000,  all  owned  and  controlled  absolutely  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves.   The  cost  of  reclamation  by  the  means  of  these  co-operative  canals 


All  of  the  government  land  that  can  be  cheaply  irrigated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chinook  has  now  been  located,  but  much  land  yet  remains  unoccupied  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  valley.  The  Great  Northern  railway  has  during  the 
past  year  started  another  colony  at  the  little  town  of  Hinsdale,  and  have 
induced  Mr.  W.  M.  Wooldridge  to  go  there  and  identify  himself  with  that 
section.  The  same  steps  are  being  taken  at  Hinsdale  that  proved  so  success- 
ful in  the  settlement  and  reclamation  at  Chinook,  where  Mr.  Wooldridge  was 
station  agent  when  that  section  was  settling  up.  The  same  system  of  co- 
operative irrigation  canals  is  being  followed,  a  canal  covering  10,000  acres  of 
choice  bottom  lands  has  been  laid  out,  and  work  begun  on  it  during  the  past 
year.  Several  thousand  acres  of  these  choice  bottom  lands  yet  remain  unoc- 
cupied in  the  vicinity  of  Hinsdale,  and  also  many  choice  stock  locations. 
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A  great  deal  of  choice  bottom  land  can  yet  be  entered  under  homestead 
and  desert  acts  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashfield,  in  Valley  county,  also  near  Culbert- 
son  and  Glasgow. 

In  choosing  a  location  the  new  settler  should  be  sure  that  there  is  some 
possibility  to  irrigate  the  land  located.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  Milk 
River  valley,  where  the  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  are  so  large  as  to  prevent 
individual  ditches. 

All  of  the  staple  agricultural  crops  do  well  in  this  valley.  The  general 
altitude  is  only  a  little  above  2,200  feet.  This  makes  it  possible  to  produce 
tomatoes,  beans,  melons  and  many  tender  plants  not  possible  to  produce  in 
many  valleys  having  a  greater  altitude.  The  yield  of  the  principal  agricul- 
tural products  is  as  follows:  Wheat,  25  to  40  bushels;  barley,  35  to  60;  oats, 
50  to  100 ;  potatoes,  300  to  600 ;  alfalfa  hay,  five  tons ;  timothy,  two  tons ;  blue 
joint,  one  and  a, half  tons. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  stock  countries  in  America.  Thousands  of 
beef  cattle  are  annually  shipped  or  driven  into  this  section  from  Arizona, 
Oregon,  Washington,  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Wyoming  to  graze  one 
year,  and  are  then  placed  upon  the  Chicago  market.  Of  late  years  consid- 
erable attention  is  being  paid  to  fattening  beef  and  mutton  by  winter  feeding, 
and  with  very  gratifying  results. 

Alfalfa  has  proven  a  v^y  profitable  crop,  doing  splendidly,  and  yielding 
an  average  of  five  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre,  some  farmers  during  the  present 
season  having  netted  as  much  as  $30  per  acre  from  this  plant.  Several  thou- 
sand acres  will  be  seeded  to  alfalfa  during  the  coming  year. 

Cattle,  mutton  and  wool  shipments  during  the  past  season  were  some- 
thing like  4,000  cars  of  beef  cattle,  1,000  cars  of  mutton  and  5,000,000  pounds 
of  wool.  These  industries  are  merely  in  their  infancy,  and  will  show  a  very 
substantial  increase  during  the  next  ten  years. 

Fruit  growing,  as  far  as  tried,  has  proven  successful,  much  small  fruit 
being  produced,  and  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums  have  been  largely 
planted  during  the  past  founor  five  years,  and  some  of  these  are  just  coming 
into  bearing,  and  results  are  very  encouraging. 

Good  markets  are  obtained  right  at  home.  The  products  of  the  valley 
have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  home  consumption,- it  being  necessary  each 
year  to  ship  potatoes,  oats,  pork,  butter  and  eggs  into  the  valley  towns  to 
supply  the  local  demand.    Prices  of  farm  products  average  very  high. 

Any  industrious,  economical  person  need  not  hesitate  to  locate  in  the 
valley.  To  those  possessing  teams,  implements,  and  a  feW  hundred  dollars 
with  which  to  build  themselves  a  home,  it  offers  exceptional  inducements. 
Many  who  previous  to  locating  in  the  valley  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  a 
rented  eastern  farm  as  the  means  of  making  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  have  located  and  built  up  comfortable  homes  here,  and  are 
now  able  each  year  to  put  away  or  invest  a  comfortable  surplus  after  deduct- 
ing all  cost  of  operating  their  farms. 

The  people  of  this  valley  are  always  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  seek  a  home  within  her  borders.  Schools,  churches  and  business 
houses  have  been  established  throughout  the  valley,  transportation  is  easy  of 
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access  to  or  from  any  part  of  the  world,  and  every  convenience  of  the  older 
agricultural  community  may  be  had. 

The  lavi's  of  Montana  favor  such  enterprises,  and  safeguards  have  been 
put  out  to  protect  the  small  farmer.  The  by-laws  and  constitution  of  these 
companies  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  assessments,  but  the  state  laws  and 
the  articles  of  incorporation  also  provide  that  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  assess- 
ment must  be  given  before  it  becomes  delinquent ;  and  further,  that  another 
twenty  days  must  elapse  before  the  delinquent  stock  can  be  sold,  and  that 
an  assessment  of  only  lo  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  can  be  levied  at  one 


time,  which  must  be  paid  before  another  can  be  levied.    This  prevents  too  fre- 
quent assessments. 

Writing  of  the  success  of  this  co-operative  venture,  Mr.  Wooldridge  says: 
"I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  work  has  been  done  during  the 
time  that  our  country  has  seen  such  financial  distress;  that  it  was  done  as 
a  last  resort,  after  those  who  did  it  lost  every  dollar  they  possessed  trying 
to  farm  without  irrigation.  They  were  deeply  indebted  to  the  merchants  of 
that  section  at  the  time  of  starting  the  enterprise.  These  merchants  offered 
every  encouragement  within  their  power  by  generously  carrying  many  of  the 
farmers  upon  their  books  until  they  were  able  to  repay  them  after  having 
obtained  water,  and  to  the  lasting  credit  of  these  san7e  farmers,  be  it  said 
that  the  merchants  never  lost  a  dollar  in  misplaced  confidence.    All  this  goes 
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to  prove  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  community  working  in  harmony  and 
by  united  effort.  Thousands  of  worthy  families  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  eastern  states  today  who  have  not  a  roof  to  protect  them  from  the  ele- 
ments, while  the  west  has  abundance  of  land  that  can  be  cheaply  reclaimed 
and  made  profitable  by  comparatively  little  work  alone,  and  where  the  water 
is  going  to  waste  and  causing  destruction.  But  it  requires  energy  and  de- 
termination to  succeed. 

Parties  desiring  to  know  more  of  this  district,  and  of  the  co-operative 
irrigation  project,  that  commends  itself  through  its  demonstrated  success, 
may  secure  additional  information  by  communicating  with  Mr.  W.  M.  Wool- 
dridge,  at  Hinsdale,  Valley  county,  Montana. 

Aside  from  these  ditches  there  are  thousands  of  individual  water  appro- 
priations that  have  been  made  from  the  smaller  streams,  and  the  water  taken 
is  used  to  cover  lands  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Every  valley  in 
the  state  where  the  natural  precipitation  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  the  annual 
crops,  is  dotted  with  these  individually  irrigated  farms,  and  their  owners, 
combining  agriculture  with  stock-raising,  are  among  the  most  favored  and 
prosperous  of  their  class  in  the  world. 

Among  the  irrigation  systems  that  have  been  established  on  a  larger 
scale  by  combinations  of  capital  in  the  form  of  corporations,  is  the  canal  sys- 
tem just  completed  in  Teton  county  by  the  Conrad  Investment  company, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany being  Hon.  W.  G.  Conrad.  This  system  of  canals  has  been  under  course 
of  construction  during  the  past  two  years,  and  is  located  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  reservation,  four  miles  north  of  Dupuyer 
and  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Pondera,  on  the  Great  Falls  and  Canada 
railroad.  The  canal  is  a  part  of  a  well-planned  irrigating  system,  which  will 
water  and  reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  which  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  to  cultivate,  but  which  will  be  converted  into 
fine  farming  lands  when  properly  irrigated. 

The  main  canal  is  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  branching  out  from  it 
will  be  over  sixty  miles  of  lateral  ditches  ranging  in  length  from  three  to 
fifteen  miles.  It  is  three  and  one-half  feet  in  depth,  22  feet  in  width  at  the 
bottom,  and  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  20,000  inches.  The  water  supply  for 
the  canal  is  obtained  from  Birch  creek,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Marias  river. 
Birch  creek  has  its  source  in  the  main  range  of  the  Roc^y  mountains,  and  an 
ample  water  supply  is  obtainable  at  all  periods  of  the  year. 

After  leaving  Birch  creek  the  ditch  runs  due  east  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles,  and  then  north  a  distance  of  six  miles,  where  it  empties  into  a  reservoir 
which  covers  3,300  acres  at  a  depth  of  15  feet.  The  water  capacity  of  this 
reservoir  is  sufficient  to  cover  a  tract  of  land  containing  45,000  acres  to  a  depth 
of  one  foot.  No  ditches  have  been  constructed  yet  from  this  reservoir,  but 
the  company  proposes  constructing  a  ditch  from  it  to  a  distant  tract  contain- 
^^S  35>ooo  acres,  known  as  the  Pondera  basin. 

The  present  system  will  irrigate  about  40,000  acres.  This  land  lies  on 
the  high  barren  bench  between  Dupuyer  creek  and  the  Dry  Fork  of  the 
Marias.    The  soil  of  this  bench  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  is  one  of  the  best  soils 
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that  is  known  for  the  production  of  crops  of  any  kind.  It  covers  a  sandstone 
formation,  and  lies  at  a  depth  varying  from  3  to  10  feet.  Upon  this  land  the 
Conrad  Investment  company  expects  to  establish  a  large  stock  ranch,  and 
what  land  is  not  taken  up  by  this  ranch  will  be  let  out  to  individuals  for 
farming  and  ranching  purposes. 

One  of  the  largest  corporation  ditches  in  the  state,  but  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  co-operative  institution,  is  that  of  the  Minnesota-Montana 
Land  and  Improvement  company,  with  headquarters  at  Billings.  This  com- 
pany places  over  40,000  acres  under  water,  most  of  the  land  having  been 
secured  from  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  company. 


Construction  of  this  canal  was  commenced  in  1882,  and  the  main  ditches 
were  completed  the  following  year.  The  principal  or  supply  canal  is  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  takes  its  supply  from  the  Yellowstone  river  at  Young's 
Point.  It  is  25  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  carries  about  12,000  inches  of 
water,  irrigating  about  20,000  acres  of  land.  From  the  completion  of  "the 
big  ditch,"  as  is  commonly  called,  dates  the  year  of  improvement  and  pros- 
perity which  has  marked  this  favored  section  of  Montana.  The  water  was 
sold  to  the  settlers  at  a  cost  of  about  50  cents  per  acre  for  the  season,  which 
was  low  compared  with  the  expense  in  Utah,  Colorado  and  other  states,  where 
such  canals  have  been  constructed  solely  as  a  money  making  scheme.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  canal  many  expensive  improvements  have  been  made. 
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expensive  "fills"  have  taken  the  place  of  flumes,  which  were  liable  to  be  swept 
away  by  excessive  rains  filling  the  gulches  over  which  they  were  built,  and 
in  a  single  year  $30,000  was  expended  in  improvements.  Now  the  farmer 
can  confidently  depend  on  having  a  full  supply  of  water  during  the  summer 
season,  and  sows  his  crops  with  an  unwavering  faith  that  it  will  not  lack 
water  to  nourish  it,  even  in  the  dryest  season.  This  is  a  confidence  the  farmer 
in  the  non-irrigated  sections  cannot  realize,  and  the  dweller  in  the  "arid 
west,"  who  can  regulate  the  supply  of  water  to  the  needs  of  his  growing  crops, 
has  long  ceased  to  apologize  for  irrigation.  Last  spring  the  company  sold  its 
irrigating  canal  to  a  stock  company  composed  of  those  farmers  and  ranchmen 
whose  lands  are  benefited  by  the  same.  The  company  is  capitalized  in  the 
sum  of  $64,000,  at  $10  per  share.  The  water  right  is  sold  at  $2  to  $2.50  per 
acre,  and  thus  each  farmer  or  stockholder  draws  his  proportion  of  the  water. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  canal  is  estimated  to  be  about  5  per  cent. 

Since  the  corporation  was  made  co-operative  its  membership  has  grown 
to  135.  The  stockholders  meet  at  least  twice  a  year,  in  tlie  spring  and  fall, 
and  once  a  year  they  elect  a  board  of  seven  directors  or  trustees,  who  elect 
a  president,  vice  president,  treasurer  and  secretary  from  among  their  number 
and  also  employ  a  superintendent  and  ditch  riders.  The  superintendent  has 
entire  charge  of  all  work,  and  is  paid  a  salary  of  $100  a  month  for  six  months. 
The  board  of  directors  is  limited  to  $3,000  in  making  improvements  without 
the  consent  of  the  stockholders.  The  by-laws  state  that  one  director  shall  be 
elected  for  at  least  every  ten  miles  of  ditch,  but  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment there  is  one  for  every  six  miles. 

The  valuation  of  property  covered  by  the  ditch  is  given  in  the  following 

summary : 

Lands $  750,000 

Sheep  being'fed  in  winter  from  products  of  ditch 375»ooo 

Cattle 450,000 

Horses   , 50,000 

Hogs,  poultry  and  vegetables 20,000 

Alfalfa  in  stack 150,000 

Other  hay 40,000 

Small  grains  and  seeds 40,000 

Value  of  ditch 100,000 

Total $1,975,000 

Alfalfa  is  proving  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  of  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict, the  annual  yield  running  from  four  to  seven  tons  per  acre.  In  1898 
C.  M.  Bair  raised  1,420  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  on  200  acres  about  four  miles  from 
Billings.  On  the  Hesper  farms  some  alfalfa  measured  nine  feet  six  inches  in 
length.  It  was  on  this  farm  that  31,000  head  of  lambs  were  fed  on  alfalfa 
hay  for  the  winter  market  last  year,  realizing  a  handsome  profit.  In  all  about 
1 10,000  head  of  sheep  were  fed  in  this  valley  last  winter.  All  the  hay  has  been 
contracted  for  for  some  time.  Probably  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  farmer 
in  this  valley  will  always  be  the  raising  of  hay  to  feed  from  the  stack,  either 
to  his  own  stock  or  to  that  of  the  neighboring  range  stockmen.  This  has 
proven  highly  profitable  in  the  past,  and  will  become  more  general  as  the 
range  becomes  circumscribed  by  settlement.    All  the  grain  crops  abundantly 
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reward  the  labors  of  the  husbandmen  of  this  valley,  Oats  weigh  from  40  to 
52  pounds  to  the  bushel,  though  the  Montana  standard  of  measurement  is  32 
pounds.  The  yield  ranges  from  40  to  150  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Hesper 
farm  won  the  John  A.  Salzer  premium  in  1897  by  an  actual  record  of  163 
bushels  to  the  acre,  in  a  contest  open  to  the  United  States  arid  Canada. 

Potatoes  yield  from  300  to  600  bushels  to  the  acre.  Charles  King,  of  Park 
City,  has  an  actual  record  of  1,213  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  is  the  record  break- 
er of  the  United  States.  All  small  fruits,  such  as  currants,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, dewberries,  etc.,  produce  abundantly,  and  the  Yellowstone  valley 
strawberry  is  the  best  of  all  that  comes  into  the  market.    Apples,  cherries  and 
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plums  yield  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  flavor.  The 
displays  of  Bailey  &  O'Donnell,  Olney  Taylor  and  other  fruit-growers  of  the 
Yellowstone  county  fair,  are  greatly  admired  by  eastern  visitors.  Three  of 
the  18  premiums  for  fruit  displays  at  the  Omaha  Trans-Mississippi  expo- 
sition in  1898  were  awarded  to  Yellowstone  county  exhibitors. 

There  are  other  large  ditches  in  Teton,  Choteau,  Gallatin,  Cascade,  Yel- 
lowstone and  other  counties,  but  more  extended  mention  of  these  may  be 
found  in  the  articles  descriptive  of  those  counties. 

In  the  experiments  that  have  been  secured  with  special  crops  on  Montana 
irrigated  lands,  it  is  found  that  the  sugar  beet  is  one  of  the  most  certain,  and 
carries  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  sugar,  and  as  a  consequence  ulti- 
mately proves  to  be  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  semi-arid  districts  of  the 
state. 

The  arid  region,  being  free  from  droughts  or  unusual  rainfall,  alike 
injurious  to  beets,  only  requires  proper  culture  and  wise  use  of  irrigation  to 
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insure  crops  that  shall  be  alike  profitable  to  the  grower  and  to  the  factory. 

The  experience  of  some  of  the  most  successful  factories  in  the  west  justifies 

this.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  industry  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 

arid  west.     It  is  almost  the  only  new  industry  that  unites  agriculture  and 

manufacture  so  as  to  keep  within  the  state  or  section  the  money  now  sent 

away  to  pay  for  sugar  brought  in  from  foreign  countries  or  from  other  parts 

of  this  country.    In  many  ways  the  hour  is  ripe  for  a  vast  development  of 

the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Already  thirty-three  beet  sugar  factories  are  in  successful  operation  in 

the  United  States.    They  are  cutting  up  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  beets 
daily,  and  are  paying  the  farmers  half  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  this  new 

crop.    Wherever  the  farmers  are  practicing  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  with 

industry  and  intelligence,  it  is  proving  a  remarkable  crop.    Indeed,  the  beet 

sugar  industry  promises  to  be  the  greatest  addition  of  the  twentieth  century 

to  American  agriculture. 

In  order  to  secure  profitable  results  with  the  sugar  beet,  intensive  culture 
is  absolutely  necessary.  The  careful  preparation  of  the  land,  the  proper  fer- 
tilization thereof,  and  the  careful  culture  of  the  growing  plant  are  three  essen- 
tial points  to  success. 

The  water  supply  is  the  most  important  meteorological  condition  con- 
nected with  beet  growth,  aside  from  the  other  natural  conditions  which  attend 
the  summer  weather  of  temperate  climates.  If  the  growing  beet  can  be  supplied 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  water  at  the  proper  time,  its  progress  towards 
maturity  is  never  arrested,  and  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  plant  to  ripen 
prematurely  and  afterwards  undergo  a  second  growth. 

Afid  lands  contain  quantities  of  soluble  salts.  The  sugar  beet  is  pre- 
eminently a  mineral-assimilating  plant,  and  a  growth  of  beets  upon  lands  im- 
pregnated with  soluble  salts  will  tend  to  remove  them  from  the  soil,  and  thus 
improve  the  quality  of  the  land  thereby.  The  sugar  beet,  therefore,  is  con- 
fidently recommended  to  all  owners  of  irrigated  lands  as  a  crop  which  prom- 
ises the  most  favorable  returns. 

Of  crops  that  are  profitable  and  certain  on  the  semi-arid  lands,  and  which 
will  be  useful  in  putting  to  use  the  little  areas  that  on  account  of  their  relative 
altitude  cannot  be  artificially  watered,  are  Kafir  corn,  broom-corn  and  millet. 

The  State  Arid  Land  Commission. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Cory,  secretary  of  the  State  Arid  Land  Commission,  in  his 
annual  report  says  that  a  tract  of  land  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  has  been 
segregated,  and  that  there  are  prospects  of  having  it  placed  under  water  in 
the  near  future;  that  responsible  eastern  parties  have  District  No.  i,  near 
Billings,  under  consideration,  and  the  commission  hopes  for  favorable  results. 
There  is  a  total  of  10,632  acres  in  this  district,  and  its  close  proximity  to 
Billings  should  make  it  an  attractive  proposition  to  investors,  as  the  land 
would  be  taken  as  fast  as  the  contractors  could  get  it  ready  for  the  settler. 
The  Northern  Pacific  land  department  own  15,000  acres  which  should  be  made 
a  part  of  this  district,  and  have  offered  exceedingly  favorable  terms  to  pros- 
pective purchasers.  The  engineering  work,  through  the  financial  aid  of  the 
public  spirited  citizens  of  Billings,  has  been  completed. 
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Work  in  district  No.  2  should  have  begun  on  June  i,  1900,  but,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  the  commission,  the  time  has  been  extended  to  April  i,  1901, 
with  the  understanding  that  no  further  time  would  be  asked  or  granted. 

In  district  No.  3  twenty  thousand  acres  of  magnificent  bench  land  have 
been  selected,  and,  situated  as  it  is,  between  the  thriving  towns  of  Bridger 
and  Red  Lodge,  there  would  be  no  delay  in  its  prompt  settlement,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  canal.  The  commission  feel  safe  in  saying  that  this  canal 
will  be  built  during  the  year  1901. 

Bids  for  the  building  of  the  canal  system  in  District  No.  4  were  duly 
advertised,  and  the  commission  hopes  to  let  the  contract  in  the  near  future. 
The  water  for  this  system  will  be  taken  from  the  Dearborn  river,  and  the 
valleys  of  Flat  creek.  Dry  creek,  Simms  creek  and  Spring  coulee  reclaimed, 
in  all,  about  33,000  acres.  The  contract  will  provide  for  the  prompt  settle- 
ment of  the  land  as  fast  as  it  is  reclaimed. 

In  the  last  report  we  published  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Emery, 
of  the  Bozeman  Agricultural  College,  on  the  cultivation  and  productive  ability 
of  a  160-acre  irrigated  farm,  and  as  the  item  attracted  general  attention  in 
eastern  agricultural  communities,  and  as  it  also  demonstrated  what  the 
acreage  of  this  western  country  can  do  in  the  line  of  supporting  population 
and  of  creating  wealth  when  its  millions  of  thirsty  acres  are  given  water, 
the  item  is  reproduced : 

The  ownership  of  lands  carries  with  it  a  duty  to  our  fellows  and  to  pos- 
terity which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  ours  to  handle  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  we  cannot  discharge  this  duty  upon  any  lines  save  those  of  the  greatest 
production  commensurate  with  the  conservation  of  soil  fertility.  How  this 
may  be  done  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  problems.  Beyond 
doubt  the  annual  cropping  of  the  soil  is  along  this  line,  for  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  gain  in  crop  yields  under  summerfallow,  as  against  annual  grain 
cropping,  it  is  a  fact  scientifically  determined  that  this  stimulus  is  an  unnat- 
ural one,  and  that  in  time  great  loss  of  valuable  mineral  properties  from  the 
exposure  of  the  bare  soil  to  the  summer  winds  and  fall  storms  is  bound  to 
work  serious  impairment  of  value  to  land. 

Crop  rotation  is  left  as  the  only  intelligent  method  of  farming,  as  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  annually  apply  farm  manures  to  so  extended  farm  areas,  as 
rapidly  as  the  resultant  good  eflfects  therefrom  are  consumed.  Do  not  under- 
stand that  manuring  of  lands  is  decried ;  not  at  all ;  all  of  this  sort  of  work 
should  be  done  that  is  possible,  but  where  one  undertakes  to  apply  barnyard 
manure  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  per  acre,  it  becomes  a  sizable  task  when 
between  3,000  and  4,000  loads  are  required  to  a  quarter  section  of  land. 

Nor  have  many  Montana  farmers  the  living  machines  for  manufacturing 
farmyard  manure  in  such  amounts,  i.  e.,  the  cattle  or  farm  animals  and  the 
grain,  hay  and  roots  to  be  transformed  into  available  plant  food.  So  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  necessity  to  formulate  such  a  system  as  will  be  a  combi- 
nation of  stock-growing  and  hay,  grain  and  root  tillage,  with  the  distinctive 
plan  in  mind  of  feeding  out  upon  the  farm  a  large  per  cent,  of  grain,  and  all 
of  the  hay  and  roots.  The  160-acre  farm  should  be  sub-divided  into  40-acre 
tracts,  each  of  which  should  be  fenced  with  such  a  fence  as  will  permit  the 
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ranging  of  swine  and  sheep  as  well  as  cattle  inside  each  field.  Fencing  ma- 
chines, strongly  built,  cheap  and  easy  of  manipulation,  are  manufactured,  and 
smooth  wire  of  suitable  sizes  is  sold  at  so  low  a  price  per  pound  that  these 
stock-proof  fences  can  be  constructed  at  half  the  former  expense  of  the  cum- 
bersome old  rail  and  wire  leaning  fences  which  used  formerly  to  mar  the 
Montana  landscape  in  every  direction  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  state. 
Again,  the  red  cedar  is  indigenious  to  much  of  Montana,  and  a  good  taut 
closely  woven  smooth  wire  fence  built  on  peeled  red  cedar  posts  is  a  neat, 
durable  and  substantial  barrier  to  your  own  or  your  neighbors'  stock.  The 
question  may  be  pertinently  asked,  why  fence  the  entire  farm  for  stock  ?  Why 
not  have  pastures  securely  fenced,  using  a  four-strand  barb  wire  fence  on 


balance  of  farm?    Simply  that  the  whole  farm  is  designed  to  be  pastured  in 
its  turn  during  the  twelve  months. 

Montana  is  extremely  dry,  as  a  rule,  during  and  immediately  preceding 
grain  harvest,  and  the  loss  in  shelled  grain  from  this  cause  is  too  great  to  be 
afforded  unless  the  fields  are  fenced  so  that  swine  may  be  turned  in  between 
harvest  and  fall  plowing  to  glean  the  fallen  grain,  and  this  they  will  do  to 
perfection  if  given  the  opportunity.  The  fields  divided  into  40-acre  tracts 
(it  will  pay  you  to  sub-divide  again  into  20-acre  tracts),  there  should  be  plans 
made  to  produce  hay  (preferably  of  alfalfa,  clover  or  alsike),  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  peas  and  roots,  on  about  the  following  areas;  say 
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40  acres  devoted  to  hay. 
20  acres  devoted  to  wheat. 
20  acres  devoted  to  oats. 
40  acres  devoted  to  barley. 
20  acres  devoted  to  peas. 
5  acres  devoted  to  potatoes. 

2  acres  devoted  to  sugar  beets. 

3  acres  devoted  to  mangel  wurzels. 

5  acres  devoted  to  swine,  clover  pastures. 

5  acres  devoted  to  roads,  buildings,  corrals,  etc. 

160 

We  will  Suppose  that  the  land  was  of  average  quality,  and  had  been 
summerfallowed  the  preceding  year.  The  first  season  there  might  be  80  acres 
seeded  to  barley,  of  which  40  acres  could  be  sown  to  clover,  alfalfa  or  alsike, 
or  an  equal  number  of  acres  to  each ;  they  are  all  valuable  forage  plants  and 
good  yielders. 

The  following  amounts  of  seed  per  acre  are  ample :  Of  clover  and  alsike, 
seven  pounds;  of  alfalfa,  twenty  pounds.  Do  not  sow  with  grain,  that  is, do  not 
mix  seed  in  seeder  with  seed  grain,  but  sow  the  clover  seed  subsequently, 
using  any  one  of  the  reliable  hand  sowers,  broadcasting  the  seed  on  the  sur- 
face. If  the  grain  is  sown  with  a  drill  it  is  well  not  to  harrow  until  the  clover 
seed  is  sown,  then  across  the  drill  marks  with  a  Scotch  harrow,  a  light  single 
harrowing.    Of  course,  it  takes  time  to  inaugurate  a  rotation  system. 

It  will  be  found  a  valuable  thing  to  do  (if  water  is  abundant)  to  seed 
the  entire  80  acres  of  barley  to  clover,  irrigating  the  barley  twice  before  cut- 
ting, and  once  immediately  after.  Should  this  be  done  apply  the  first  irriga- 
tion as  soon  as  the  grain  covers  the  ground,  the  second  just  before  the  grain 
begins  to  head,  and  the  third  irrigation  just  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  cut  and 
hauled  off  for  stacking;  say  within  two  weeks  after  barley  harvest.  The  result 
will  be,  under  normal  conditions,  a  growth  of  clover  over  12  inches  high ;  this 
will  bloom  just  before  frost,  and  will  make  a  splendid  fall  pasture  or  a  green 
manure  crop  of  great  value  to  be  turned  under.  These  crop  yields  ought  to 
result  as  follows : 

80  acres  barley,  4,000  bushels,  200,000  pounds. 
20  acres  wheat,  800  bushels.     (Spring  Club.) 
20  acres  oats,  1,500  bushels. 
20  acres  peas,  60  bushels. 
5  acres  potatoes,  1,500  bushels. 

2  acres  sugar  beets,  60,000  pounds. 

3  acres  mangels,  1,500  bushels. 

The  crops  for  sale  are  worth,  at  normal  prices : 

4,000  bushels  of  barley,  at  50  cents $2,000.00 

800  bushels  of  wheat,  at  50  cents 400.00 

1,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  25  cents 37Soo 

Gross  returns  of  sale  crops  from  105  acres $2,7^5.00 

Upon  the  5-acre  swine  pasturing  sow  spring  rye  early  in  April,  seeding 
with  this  alfalfa  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  per  acre,  give  a  good  irrigation 
about  the  25th  of  May,  and  by  June  15th  there  can  be  safely  turned  on  to  this 
pasture  six  grade  Berkshire  and  Poland  China  sows  and  their  first  litter  of  ^ 
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pigs.  These  sows  should  bring  two  litters  of  pigs  per  annum,  or  eighty 
head  of  swine,  annually,  estimating  seven  pigs  to  the  sow'at  each  litter  (as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  will  average  more  than  eight  in  number  per  litter.) 
Turning  these  sows  with  their  first  litters  into  the  pasture  by  June  15th, 
they  will  then  gain  a  complete  subsistence  from  the  rye  and  alfalfa;  should 
there  later  be  a  shortage  in  feed,  it  can  be  supplemented  with  peas,  cut  just  as 
they  begin  to  harden,  and  fed  in  racks  in  the  swine  pasture  (and  it  will  surprise 
eastern  pea-growers  to  see  how  long  it  will  take  fifty  swine  to  consume  the 
peas  grown  on  a  Montana  acre  of  land,  where  pea  vine  growth  often  attains 


a  length  of  twelve  feet.)  They  will  consume  probably  two  acres  of  peas  by 
the  time  harvest  is  over,  and  can  then  be  turned  into  the  fields  to  glean;  we 
have  had  a  herd  of  fifty  head  of  shoats  average  a  growth  of  ten  pounds  each 
per  week  for  six  weeks  in  the  fall  on  grain  fields.  The  eighteen  acres  of  peas 
will  yield  540  bushels  of  peas,  and  seventy  ton  of  good  winter  forage  for 
cattle,  sheep  or  horses.  These  540  bushels  of  peas,  with  the  1,500  bushels  of 
mangel  wurzels  and  the  sugar  beets  will  fatten  the  first  litters  of  forty  head 
of  swine  in  December,  and  the  same  number  in  the  following  July  (the  date 
when  the  second  litter  will  be  ready  to  turn  off),  and  the  swine  at  this  age 
should  average  175  pounds,  and  be  worth  at  the  current  rates  for  pork,  $10 
per  head,  or  a  revenue  of  $800  from  swine,  these  bringing  the  receipts  of  the 
160-acre  farm  up  to  $3,600,  or  an  average  of  $22,50  per  acre. 
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The  clovers,  red,  white,  alsike  and  alfalfa  and  peas  are  legumes,  and 
potent  introducers  into  the  soil  of  the  most  expensive  chemical  fertilizer 
known  to  the  farmer,  namely,  nitrogen.  Following  these  crops  the  following 
year  may  be  produced  better  grain  crops  than  can  be  harvested  from  the  best 
summerf allowed  land,  and  by  following^ this  plan  year  by  year,  alternating 
the  wheat,  oats  and  barley  the  lands  which  produced  clover,  peas  and  roots 
the  preceding  year,  it  will  be  entirely  feasible  to  duplicate  these  ordinary 
yields  and  prices  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  We  submit  that  no  man  is 
entitled  to  sympathy  who  can  show  gross  receipts  per  acre  of  $22.50  per 
annum,  when  the  usual  average  of  the  United  States  is  less  than  $6.  No  ac- 
count has  been  made  of  the  disposition  of  the  40  acres  of  clover  hay,  easily 
capable,  after  the  first  year,  of  the  production  of  100  tons  of  hay,  worth  $5 
per  ton,  nor  of  the  75  tons  of  pea  forage,  worth  $1.50  per  ton,  as  compared 
with  clover,  or  of  the  good  clean,  bright  straw  from  the  80  acres  of  grain.  If 
the  grain  is  stacked  and  also  the  threshed  straw,  this  is  worth  easily  $1  per 
ton,  and  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  per  acre  (a  safe  estimate),  $80  can  be  realized  for 
a  crop  which  is  too  often  consumed  by  fire  to  the  actual  detriment  of  the 
land.  But  speaking  within  bounds,  after  providing  for  the  forage  wants  of 
the  six  horses  required  to  farm  this  land,  and  of  the  four  cows,  which  self- 
respect  should  require  to  be  on  each  farm  for  the  supply  of  the  milk  and  but- 
ter there  consumed,  the  residue  of  forage  ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  stall 
fattening  of  forty  steers,  which  should  pay  a  profit  of  at  least  the  estimated 
value  of  the  forage  crop,  $600,  for  the  added  value  from  feeding  such  a  ration 
during  the  three  winter  months. 

Should  it  not  be  possible  to  procure  steers  to  be  fed,  lambs  would  pay 
quite  well,  or  aged  wethers,  or  open  range  stock,  say  100  head,  can  usually 
be  contracted  for  winter  feeding,  at«$i  per  month,  or  $500  for  such  a  herd. 

The  benefit  deriving  from  their  droppings  will  easily  offset  the  value  of 
the  labor  in  feeding  in  any  case.  This  profit,  added  to  the  other  farm  receipts, 
will  bring  the  gross  revenues  up  to  $4,200,  certainly  a  favorable  showing  to 
be  produced  on  160  acres  of  land. 
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The  Irrigation  Qviesiion. 


The  Fact  That  Artificial  Watering  of  the  Great  Semi-Arid  Districts  Must  Be 
Accomplished  by  the  General  Government  Is  Popularly  Accepted — ^The 
Wealth  It  Would  Bring  to  the  Country  as  a  Whole — Project  Too  Large 
for  Private  Capital. 


The  last  report  of  this  bureau  discussed  at  some  length  the  proposed 
reclamation  of  the  semi-arid  district  under  state  auspices,  acting  through 
state  legislation  under  the  offer  of  title  by  the  Cary  Act  of  Congress,  but 
since  that  date  there  has  been  a  more  than  appreciable  growth  of  sentiment 
in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the  west, 'in  favor  of  the  undertaking  by  the  general 
government,  not  only  for  such  districts  within  this  state,  but  for  the  arid 
regions  of  the  states  lying  to  the  south.  The  east  is  beginning  to  appreciate 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  semi-arid  lands  of  the  west  by  means  of  irrigation 
opens  an  almost  boundless  field  of  possibility.  The  character  of  the  soil,  the 
climate,  and  all  the  natural  conditions,  are  such  as  to  insure  immense  pro- 
ductiveness under  the  most  favorable  conditions  if  only  the  natural  water 
supply  can  be  used.  Contrary  to  a  somewhat  general  belief,  the  amount  of 
water  now  used  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  available  supply,  and  enough 
water  runs  to  waste  every  spring  to  irrigate  every  acre  that  requires  artificial 
watering  to  make  it  produce  to  the  maximum  of  its  capacity,  and  that  can 
be  covered  within  a  reasonable  expenditure.  After  leaving  the  closer  foot- 
hill district  that  borders  the  ranges  in  Montana,  practically  all  the  bench  and 
prairie  lands  that  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
state,  can  be  watered  by  the  supply  that  can  be  conserved  in  the  immediate 
mountain  catchments,  and,  after  the  construction  of  the  reservoirs  and  the 
canals  leading  the  waters  through  the  foothills,  may  be  carried  to  this  im- 
mense district  at  a  nominal  cost  per  acre.  But  the  utilization  of  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  mountain  ranges  that  now  go  to  flood  the  lower  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  and  the  diversion  of  water  from  some  streams  of  abundant  vol- 
ume to  distant  areas  of  land,  are  problems  for  which  the  resources  of  private 
capital  are  insufficient.  The  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  west  by  means 
of  long  ditches  and  large  reservoirs  is  peculiarly  a  field  for  national  aid.  It 
is  something  that  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  and  it  is  also 
something  that  will  be  immensely  valuable  to  the  entire  country,  so  much 
so  that  the  national  government  may  use  for  that  purpose  money  raised  by 
taxation  with  as  much  propriety  as  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbors  along 
the  sea  coast.  The  national  lands  are  an  asset  of  the  nation,  and  their  im- 
provement is  an  investment  that  is  certain  to  bring  magnificent  returns  to 
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every  interest,  industry  and  individual  in  it.  The  soil  cannot  be  made  to  pro- 
duce without  adding  of  its  wealth  to  that  of  the  nation.  The  scheme  of  irriga- 
tion, like  that  of  transportation,  covers  many  states  and  benefits  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  general  government  to  put  it  in 
effect. 

This  view  was  accepted  by  Congress  when  it  made  an  appropriation  In 
1887  ^i  $100,000  to  be  used  by  the  director  of  the  geological  survey,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feasibility  of  establishing  reservoirs  of  water 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  irrigation,  and  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States  could  be  benefited  by 
such  a  system,  and  several  reservoirs  with  large  catchments  were  located 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  in  Montana,  and  estimates  have  been 
made  upon  the  cost  and  amount  of  arid  land,  and  that  which  can  be  re- 
claimed for  agricultural  purposes,  has  been  determined,  as  well  as  that  for 
timber  and  grazing.  The  precipitation  of  the  diflferent  arable  sections  of  the 
state  lying  within  the  semi-arid  region,  has  been  accurately  taken,  and  every 
form  of  data  secured  necessary  to  an  intelligent  undertaking  of  the  project 
by  the  national  government 

The  rapidly  growing  belief  that  this  work  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
general  government,  led  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Irrigation  Asso- 
ciation, and  through  its  efforts  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  educating  the 
commercial  and  other  interests  of  the  country  to  the  importance  of  the  project 
to  the  entire  country,  and  in  demonstrating  that  while  the  location  of  the 
work  may  necessarily  be  sectional,  that  the  benefits  that  must  accrue  must 
be  equally  advantageous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  country.  Many  of  the 
cities  of  the  middle  states  and  the  east  have  fully  appreciated  the  logic  of 
the  situation,  and  have  added  their  organized  influence  to  furthering  the 
general  demand  for  national  irrigation  of  the  arid  west.  The  business  men 
and  their  associations  have  taken  the  matter  up,  and  as  a  sample  of  this  work, 
•the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  re- 
cently issued  a  letter  that  stated : 

That  they  had  "carefully  considered  the  policy  advocated  by  the  National 
Irrigation  Association  for  the  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid  region 
of  the  United  States,  and  endorse  it  fully,  as  set  forth  in  the  constitution  of 
the  association,' annexed  hereto. 

"That  policy  in  brief  is  that  the  Federal  government  shall,  wherever 
necessary,  build  the  irrigation  works  required  for  the  reclamation  of  the  arid 
public  lands,  reimbursing  itself  from  sales  of  the  land  reclaimed;  and  that 
a  fair  share  of  each  river  and  harbor  bill  shall  hereafter  go  for  building 
storage  reservoirs,  as  recommended  in  the  Chittenden  Report  on  Surveys  for 
Reservoir  Sites. 

"We  believe  that  the  inauguration  of  this  policy  would  be  largely  bene- 
ficial to  St.  Paul,  and  all  its  business  and  property  interests,  through  the  rapid 
settlement  and  development  that  it  would  bring  about  in  the  great  arid  region 
in  Montana  and  other  afid  states  commercially  tributary  to  St.  Paul.  When 
we  consider  that  nine-tenths  of  Montana  is  government  land ;  that  Montana 
is  larger  than  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  combined;  that  at  the  last  census 
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the  population  of  these  three  states  was  9,645,856,  and  that  of  Montana  only 
243,329;  and  that  Montana,  if  her  irrigation  resources  were  fully  developed, 
would  sustain  as  large  a  population  as  the  three  states  named,  the  magnitude 
and  vast  and  far-reaching  importance  of  the  problem  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent. 

"An  effective  national  organization  is  necessary  to  secure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the  National  Irrigation  Association.  The  plan 
of  the  association  to  accomplish  this  is  as  follows : 

"First — That  all  commercial  organizations  shall  strongly  endorse  this 
policy,  and  actively  co-operate  with  the  National  Irrigation  Association  to 
bring  about  its  adoption  by  the  Federal  government. 

"Second — That  merchants  and  manufacturers  shall  correspond  with  all 
their  business  connections,  and  ask  their  active  and  personal  co-operation  and 
membership  in  the  association.    ■ 

"Third — That  all  would  be  benefited  by  the  commercial  development  and 
rapid  settlement  of  the  west,  and  should  join  the  National  Irrigation  Asso- 
ciation, so  as  to  give  it  the  strength  of  a  large  personal  membership  and  a 
fund  for  carrying  on  its  work  of  enlisting  a  general  and  widespread  public 
interest  and  support  for  the  movement." 

They  heartily  approve  and  commend  the  plans  of  the  association  as  above 
set  forth,  and  will  co-operate  to  aid  in  carrying  them  out,  and  have  joined  the 
association,  and  believe  it  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  business  men  and  property  owners  generally  of  St.  Paul,  to 
give  their  strong  support  to  this  movement  in  this  way. 

The  letter,  continuing,  says  that  "the  interest  in  the  national  irrigation 
movement  awakened  among  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers  through 
such  letters  as  those  written  by  merchants  of  St.  Paul  to  their  business  con- 
nections in  the  east,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  by  such  correspondence  the 
broad  national  importance  of  the  national  irrigation  movement  and  its  far- 
reaching  benefits  to  all  classes  and  sections  of  the  country  can  be  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  east,  and  their  co-operation 
secured  to  bring  about  the  inauguration  of  the  national  irrigation  policy. 

Ex-Speaker  Reed  said :  "Every  wise  man  agrees  that  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi lies  the  great  wealth  of  the  days  to  come.  In  the  development  of  this 
wealth  we  are  all  interested,  and  we  in  the  east  are  not  the  unwise  men  to 
believe  that  we  are  not  concerned  in  the  progress  and  future  of  the  west,"  and 
this  sentiment  is  now  being  echoed  by  every  prominent  public  man  and  news- 
paper  in  the  east,  the  middle  states  and  in  the  west. 

Civilization  sprang  from  agriculture,  and  the  agriculture  of  the  ancients 
was  not  left  dependent  upon  the  erratic  clouds  of  heaven,  but  was  made 
dependent  upon  the  certain  service  of  the  dam  and  ditch. 

In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  Great  Falls  by  Hon.  George  H.  Maxwell, 
president  of  the  National  Irrigation  Association,  he  related  the  possibilities 
of  this  great  state,  when,  added  to  its  unequalled  resources  in  other  lines, 
and  to  its  districts  that  are  agriculturally  productive  without  artificial  water- 
ing, the  great  tracts  that  are  not  certain  of  production  without  irrigation,  and 
are  now  devoted  to  range,  will  be  given  abundant  moisture,  and  called  atten- 
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tion  to  the  fact  that  Montana  is  as  large  as  the  state  of  New  York  and  all  of 
New  England.  If  all  the  waters  that  goes  to  waste  and  flows  away  to  the 
ocean  from  the  rivers  of  Montana,  that  could  be  utilized  for  irrigation,  were 
brought  upon  the  land  of  Montana,  and  used  to  make  that  land  fertile,  it 
would  produce  an  annual  yield  of  agricultural  and  livestock  products  as  great 
in  total  value  as  the  output  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

The  annual  floods  of  the  Missouri  river  come  largely  from  Wyoming  and 
Montana,  and  run  their  course  of  destruction  to  the  Gulf,  tearing  away  banks, 
filling  the  river  with  snags,  destroying  channels,  undermining  bridges,  jeop- 
ardizing the  safety  of  cities  and  towns,  breaking  levees,  overflowing*  farms 
and  plantations,  and  at  times  overwhelming  whole  communities  with  disaster. 

The  Chittenden  report  is  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made  to  the  government. 
It  is  an  exhaustive  research  into  and  discussion  of  the  whole  problem  of  reser- 
voir construction  in  its  relation  to  the  future  of  the  west  and  of  the  benefits 
that  are  to  accrue  from  it  in  the  east.    In  conclusion  his  report  says : 

"First — A  comprehensive  reservoir  system  in  the  arid  regions  of  the 
United  States  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  national 
domain. 

"Second — It  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  best  development  of  such  a  sys- 
tem except  through  the  agency  of  the  general  government." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  propesed  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment shall  store  this  water  for  sale  to  those  who  use  it  for  irrigation,  or  seek 
to  make  a  profit  directly  from  the  investment. 

The  use  of  the  water  so  stored  should  be  absolutely  free  to  the  people 
forever,  just  as  the  canals,  harbors  and  other  public  works  are  free  for  general 
use  without  toll  or  levy  of  any  kind." 

These  reservoirs  would  be  built  merely  as  a  natural  and  legitimate  exer- 
ciseof  thesamegovernmental  policy  under  which  the  Federal  government  now 
builds  levees  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  has  built  large  reservoirs 
to  store  these  same  flood  waters,  not  only  protecting  the  lower  country  from 
flood,  but  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  upper  country  from  drouth.  In  the 
tenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States  geological  survey,  Major  Powell 
claims  that  every  acre  reclaimed  from  drouth  in  the  northwest  by  the  storage 
of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Missouri  will  reclaim  an  acre  from  overflow  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley. 

It  is  rather  the  popular  opinion  that  the  diversion  of  our  streams  and 
the  application  of  their  waters  to  the  irrigation  of  contiguous  arid  lands, 
would  deprive  the  streams  of  their  water,  and  be  detrimental  to  the  navigable 
rivers,  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  In  localities  where  irrigation  has  been 
long  practiced,  that  water  diverted  for  irrigation  is  not  lost ;  that  after  what 
is  called  the  period  of  infiltration  is  passed  the  whole  country  between  the 
canal  and  the  river  becomes  filled  with  water  like  a  great  sponge  and  a 
large  part  of  the  water  taken  out  of  the  canal  returns  gradually  to  the  river 
or  ptream.  This  is  what  is  called  the  return  seepage.  If  all  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  in  Montana  were  reservoired  and  taken 
out  into  canals  for  irrigation  a  great  part  of  it  would  return  gradually  to  the 
river  during  the  dry  season,  and  the  flow  of  water  in  the  river  would  be  regu- 
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lated,  and  instead  of  being  lessened  in  the  dry  season,  it  would  be  increased. 

The  fact  that  the  establishment  of  mountain  reservoirs  and  the  irrigation 
of  our  semi-arid  lands  will  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  lower  rivers  and  in 
doing  so  save  from  annual  destruction  a  great  deal  of  both  commercial  and 
agricultural  property  along  the  lower  Missouri  and  Mississippi  has  directly 
touched  the  individual  interests  of  the  south  and  brought  its  immediate  and 
active  support  to  the  cause,  and  the  general  position  of  that  part  of  our  people 
is  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  St.  Louis 
Manufacturers'  Association : 

"♦Whereas,  The  question  of  storage  reservoirs  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Federal  government  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water  in  the  mountains  has 
been  thoroughly  discussed  and  passed  upon  by  eight  annual  sessions  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress  as  the  proper  method  to  supply  the  arid  west 
with  irrigation  water;  and 

"Whereas,  The  question  of  irrigation  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  and 
passed  upon  as  the  only  means  of  reclaiming  and  putting  into  cultivation  the 
arid  lands  of  the  west ;  and 

"Whereas,  The  storing  of  water  in  mountain  reservoirs  would  greatly 
lessen  if  not  pre.vent  the  overflows  of  the  lands  on  the  lower  Missouri  and 
lower  Mississippi  rivers,  as  well  as  tributary  streams ;  and 

"Whereas,  The  entire  interests  of  the  entire  arid  west  demand  irrigation, 
and  the  overflowed  lands  of  the  south  and  middle  states  demand  protection ; 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  St.  Louis  Manufacturers'  Association  in  behalf  of 
its  patrons  of  the  arid  west  and  the  overflowed  district,  asks  that  those  two 
interests  combine  their  power,  and  pledges  to  support  the  combined  powers 
of  those  interests  in  securing  from  the  Federal  government  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  storage  reservoirs  for  the  purposes  named ;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  St.  Louis  Manufacturers'  Association  feels  confi- 
dent that  the  Federal  government  has  the  same  right  and  with  equal  justice 
can  appropriate  money  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  of  lakes 
and  other  internal  development ;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  St.  Louis  Manufacturers'  Association  will  do  all 
in  its  power  to  bring  together  these  two  interests  to  further  the  joint  and 
common  interests  of  all  concerned — the  west,  the  south  and  the  southwestern 
states." 

The  enterprise  is  on  a  scale  worthy  the  attention  of  the  general  govern- 
ment because  of  the  benefits  that  must  come  from  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  west,  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  broad-minded,  far-seeing 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  east,  when  the  subject  is  brought  to  their 
attention,  see  clearly  that  increased  population  and  prosperity  for  the  west 
would  mean  increased  prosperity  for  the  east.  It  would  increase  the  markets 
for  the  eastern  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  west,  increase  the  demand 
for  labor  in  the  eastern  factories,  and  increase  their  home  market  for  the 
eastern  farmers.  When  these  eastern  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  sell- 
ing millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  in  the  west  every  year,  they  are  willing 
to  help  the  western  merchants  who  buy  those  goods  to  develop  their  trade. 
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But  they  will  not  do  it  unless  they  are  asked,  and  we  cannot  get  the  effective 
aid  of  these  eastern  interests  unless  we  have  a  most  perfect  organization  in  the 
west.  It  is  recognized  that  the  support  of  the  east  is  necessary  to  a  final 
accomplishment  of  the  project,  and  this  space  is  devoted  to  it  with  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  placing  the  matter  before  that  portion  of  our  people  to  the 
extent  of  the  circulation  in  the  east  of  this  volume. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  irrigation  of  the  arid  portions  of 
the  west  has  secured  the  support  of  the  eastern  and  middle  state,  southern 
and  southwestern  press,  and  the  commercial  and  industrial  associations  of 
those  sections.  They  have  placed  themselves  on  record,  and  in  doing  so  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  great  project.  But  to  secure 
action  and  comparatively  immediate  results,  the  proposition  must  continue 
to  receive  the  active  support  of  every  section.  If  the  support  is  allowed  to 
become  passive,  there  will  be  no  power  to  urge  action  and  promote  popular 
education,  that  will  bring  the  irresistible  support  of  organized  public  opinion. 

It  is  this  work  of  organization  and  education  that  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Association  has  undertaken,  and  it  should  receive  the  material  and  moral 
support  of  every  citizen  of  every  section. 

The  association  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress, 
which  held  its  last  annual  session  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  last  September. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress for  that  year  was  Mr.  I.  D.  O'Donnell,  of  Billings,  Mont.  He  attended 
the  convention  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  May,  1899,  and  that  congress  strongly  endorsed  the  National  Irrigation 
movement.  The  National  Association  was  organized  at  that  time  at  Wichita. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  its  organization,  and  is  now 
vice  president  of  the  association  for  Montana. 

Irrigation  of  any  considerable  area  of  land  is  beneficial  in  a  multitude  of 
ways  that  will  not  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  mature 
and  deliberate  consideration.  It  lends  itself  naturally  to  diversified  farming, 
and  tends  to  make  the  population  self-sufficient  within  itself.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  discourage  the  production  of  single  line  crops,  and  helps  to  make 
families  independent  by  producing  the  variety  of  things  they  consume,  and 
this  tendency  is  steadily  growing.  Diversified  farming,  which  irrigation  pro- 
motes, will  be  an  important  element  in  contributing  to  the  independence  of 
the  people  who  will  in  the  near  future  inhabit  and  till  the  soil  of  the  great 
arid  regions. 

Where  the  water  is  not  under  speculative  control,  and  the  lands  can  only 
be  cultivated  by  the  artificial  application  of  water,  the  realty  holdings  are 
small.  This  is  a  natural  consequence,  for  the  reason  that  irrigation  multiplies 
and  intensifies  the  productive  ability  of  the  lands,  and  demands  a  proportion- 
ate increase  of  labor  upon  them.  Agricultural  labor  on  irrigated  lands  calls 
for  intelligent  attention  and  close  application,  and  is  performed  more  by  the 
resident  agriculturist  than  by  the  employed  farm  hand,  and  the  result  is  a 
multitude  of  small  proprietors  personally  performing  or  attending  to  the  work 
of  their  limited  holdings.  These  results  of  irrigation  have  been  demonstrated 
in  every  locality  where  the  artificial  watering  of  the  lands  made  the  diversifi- 
cation of  the  soil  products  possible,  and  as  both  the  climatic  and  soil  condi- 
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tions  of  the  arid  portions  of  Montana  would  not  only  allow,  but  would  demand 
the  widest  range  of  diversification,  the  increase  of  the  most  desirable  of  citi- 
zens that  would  come  to  the  state  with  the  irrigation  of  semi-arid  districts, 
would  be  very  large. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  irrigated  home  under  individual  irrigation,  is  its 
isolation.  Where  individual  rights  have  been  acquired  the  streams  are  small 
and  the  valleys  are  narrow,  and  the  inducements  of  the  public  range  that  lies 
back  of  the  valley,  and  the  natural  restriction  of  the  easily  irrigable  area,  have 
induced  the  location  of  narrow  strips  of  land  along  each  side  of  the  valley 
streams,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  wide  separation  of  the  farm  homes  and 
a  loss  to  the  resident  families  of  the  privileges  of  schools,  churches  and  of 
social  life.  With  the  irrigation  of  large  tracts  of  bench  and  prairie  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  government,  there  would  be  a  home  on  every  eighty 
or  at  the  most  on  every  i6o  acres,  and  the  privilegs  of  civilization  that  have 
been  lost  under  the  individual  appropriation  of  water,  would  be  restored.  The 
agricultural  society,  when  occupying  areas  irrigated  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, will  enjoy  a  happy  combination  of  village  and  country  life.  It  will 
have  convenient  access  to  libraries,  schools,  churches  and  local  entertainment, 
because  the  population  will  be  of  sufficient  density  to  both  warrant  and  de- 
mand the  privileges,  and  the  people  of  every  agricultural  community  will  have 
the  independence  which  springs  from  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  instinct  which  comes  only  with  the  community  of  associa- 
tion. The  irrigation  of  the  great  plains  of  the  arid  west  will  give  the  nation 
a  new  continent  where  every  condition  will  be  favorable  to  the  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  the  best  forms  of  civilization,  and  of  the  noblest  institu- 
tions. 

The  east,  equally  with  the  west,  when  it  comes  to  consider  the  question 
in  its  broadest  sense,  looking  at  it  from  the  interests  of  an  undivided  country, 
where  the  prosperity  of  a  part  must  of  necessity  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole,  will  give  a  united  support  to  securing  the  storage  and  diversion 
of  its  western  streams  for  the  irrigation  of  its  hundred  million  acres  of  irriga- 

* 

ble  lands ;  the  harnessing  of  its  water  powers  to  mill  and  factory  wheels ;  the 
crowding  of  its  pastures  with  added  millions  of  livestock ;  the  conversion  of 
its  forests  into  human  and  industrial  habitations,  and  the  providing  of  pros- 
perous and  happy  homes  for  millions  of  people. 

The  people  of  the  whole  country  are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
creation  and  distribution  of  the  untold  millions  of  wealth  that  lie  latent  in  the 
west,  awaiting  only  the  magic  touch  of  water  to  flow  forth,  would  benefit 
every  class  of  people  of  every  section  of  the  country.  The  benefits  would 
come  to  the  millions  of  new  home-builders  in  th^  west,  the  eastern  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  merchants  who  would  supply  the  new  markets  thus 
created,  the  workers  in  the  factories  of  the  east  who  would  be  called  upon  to 
make  the  things  the  new  settlers  of  the  west  would  want,  and  the  agricultur- 
ists of  the  east  would  be  specially  benefked  by  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
new  factory  workers.  No  product  of  the  land  of  this  distant  west  would  ever 
come  into  competition  with  that  of  the  eastern  farmer. 

The  rapidly  multiplying  millions  of  the  east  are  beginning  to  see,  as  they 
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never  saw  before,  that  they  need  but  to  reach  out  their  hands  to  open  for 
themselves  the  gateway  to  the  great  west  of  the  future,  with  all  its  boundless 
opportunities  for  wealth  production,  and  for  building  homes  and  prosperous 
communities.  The  people  of  the  east  are  not  heedless  of  the  prophecy  of 
Macaulay,  of  which  Garfield  said  that  when  he  first  read  it  "it  startled  me  like 
an  alarm  bell  at  night."  They  see  that  we  have  already  in  the  east  our  Bir- 
minghams  and  Manchesters,  and  that  "in  these  Birminghams  and  Manches- 
ters  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans  will  assuredly  be  some  time  out  of 
work."  But  as  they  turn  to  the  west  they  see  that  we  still  have,  to  quote 
Macaulay's  words,  "a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,"  need- 
ing only  the  touch  of  water  to  be  made  productive.  And  they  see  that  for 
years  to  come  there  is  an  outlet  for  all  our  surplus  labor  in  the  reclamation 
and  settlement  of  this  great  domain  of  arid  land  in  the  west. 

Writing  in  the  North  American  Review  some  ten  years  ago.  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles  said  the  subjugation  of  the  deserts  of  the  west  and  their 
complete  conquest  of  this  great  empire  will  be  the  grandest  achievement  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  "Open  Sesame"  which  will  swing  back  the  gates  leading  to  the  great- 
er west,  and  open  them  to  this  vast  army  of  home-builders  has  been  found. 
It  has  been  evolved  from  the  experiences  of  twenty  years  of  preliminary  irri- 
gation development,  and  from  the  investigation  of  eminent  experts  and  engi- 
neers of  the  government,  and  from  the  deliberations  of  the  annual  sessions 
of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  it  has  finally 
crystallized  in  the  constitution  of  the  National  Irrigation  Association. 

It  is  the  inauguration  of  a  broad  national  policy  under  which  our  forests 
shall  be  preserved  and  re-forested,  and  the  Federal  government,  owning  loo,- 
000,000  acres  of  irrigable  land,  shall  build  the  great  canals  and  irrigation  works 
necessary  for  its  reclamation  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  private  capital, 
and  shall  build  great  reservoirs  to  store  the  flood  of  waters  and  stop  the  de- 
struction they  now  cause  as  they  run  to  waste ;  and  that  not  another  acre  of 
public  land  shall  be  hereafter  given  to  any  state  or  territory,  or  to  any  one  but 
an  actual  home-builder  on  the  land. 

The  recent  convention  of  the  National  Irrigation  Association  held  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  was  marked  by  thoughtful,  energetic  and  co-operative  senti- 
ment and  action  and  its  deliberations  have  already  done  much  in  advancing 
the  popular  project  throughout  the  middle  states  and  east.  The  problem 
under  consideration  was  recognized  at  its  true  value;  the  most  prominent 
business  men  of  that  city  attended  the  meetings  and  participated  in  the  delib- 
erations, extending  their  hearty  support;  the  press  extended  its  columns  to 
the  uses  of  the  association,  and  the  eastern  correspondents  gave  it  extended 
consideration. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  convention  representing  Montana, 
were  Hon.  T.  C.  Power,  Oscar  Bradford,  George  M.  Hays,  John  T.  Murphy, 
A.  T.  Newberry,  Helena ;  Rev.  A.  Wormser,  Wormser ;  Lee  Sedgwick,  W.  B. 
Sands  and  wife,  M.  A.  Arnold,  H.  C.  Reynolds  and  wife,  Chinook ;  Major  C. 
R.  A.  Scoby,  Poplar;  Hon.  A.  W.  Mahon,  Dr.  M.  D.  Hoyt,  Glasgow;  W.  P. 
Wren,  L.  G.  Phelps,  Great  Falls;  I.  D.  O'Donnell,  Hon.  C.  Yegan,  Billings; 
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W.  E.  Ellis,  Butte;  W.  M.  Wooldridge  and  wife,  Hinsdale;  Dr.  F.  W.  Trap- 
hagen,  Prof.  Samuel  Fortier,  J.  B.  Berglean,  Prof.  S.  M.  Emery,  Bozeman; 
Hon.  T.  M.  Everett,  Harlem. 

I.  D.  O'Donnell,  of  Billings,  was  elected  as  executive  chairman  for  Mon- 
tana, and  W.,  M.  Wooldridge  of  Hinsdale  as  vice-president  for  Montana, 

The  St.  Mary's  Lake  project  that  was  surveyed  during  the  past  summer 
and  fall  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  gone 
into  in  detail  at  the  Auditorium  theater.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
numerous  stereopticon  views,  taken  in  the  territory  through  which  the  canal 
must  pass.  The  proposition  has  been  found  to  be  entirely  feasible  and  prac- 
tical. There  are  several  routes  through  which  it  may  pass.  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  selecting  the  best  one. 

The  consensus  opinion  of  the  delegates  of  the  convention  was  that  the 
general  government  should  construct  the  reservoirs  and  the  canals  through 
the  foothill  districts,  and  that  the  people  should  build  the  distributing  sys- 
tem. The  growth  of  the  national  irrigation  sentiment  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  east,  and  the  active  co-operation  afforded  by  them  was  evi- 
dent and  acknowledged. 

Among  the  most  notable  papers  read  at  the  convention,  was  one  from 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  said  that  some  of  the  oldest  lands  of  history  are 
now  all  arid,  having  in  their  day  g^own  rich  and  powerful  solely  because 
they  farmed  these  arid  lands  from  choice,  and  with  a  water  supply  altogether 
artificial.  Historically  considered,  the  moist  lands  and  the  humid  regions 
were  the  last  to  be  occupied  by  a  high  civilization,  and  among  the  original 
enterprises  of  mankind  was  the  making  certain  of  the  food  supply  without 
reference  to  the  uncertain  rainfall  of  any  given  year. 

The  question  of  irrigation  in  the  United  States  has  in  recent  years  be- 
come a  topic  of  absorbing  interest.  The  public  lands  which  are  arable  and 
lie  in  the  humid  and  sub-humid  regions  are  practically  all  now  occupied, 
and  the  process  of  spreading  out  and  occupying  has  had  its  first  check.  Yet 
the  soil  of  the  arid  region  is  very  rich.  There  is  every  inducement  to  set- 
tlement if  there  were  only  a  certainty  of  even  a  half  supply  of  water. 

It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  settled  conviction  that  individual  enterprise 
can  never  entirely  and  inadequately  solve  the  problem  of  western  irrigation. 
The  task  is  a  vast  one,  extending  far  beyond  state  lines  and  individual  in- 
terests. In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  vast  areas  of  the  public  domain 
still  remaining  unoccupied,  it  might  be  well  for  the  government  to  devise 
some  system  by  which  these  lands  may  be  utilized  and  colonized  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  home-builders  who  constitute  our  best  population. 

The  government  of  our  country  has  an  important  mission  to  perform, 
now  that  it  has  once  taken  charge  of  the  work,  and  it  is  presumed  that  it  will 
continue  until  a  time  when  the  entire  irrigation  system  will  be  under  its 
control,  with  one  simple  law  governing  it  alike  in  all  the  western  states  and 
territories.  The  enormous  amount  of  money  required  to  place  the  desert 
lands  in  a  productive  state  would  have  to  be  furnished  by  the  government, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  states  and  territories  to  complete  so  vast 
a  svstem  as  must  be  undertaken,  and  the  funds  expended  should,  by  a  well- 
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matured  and  comprehensive  plan,  revert  again  to  the  treasury  of  the  general 
government  from  the  sale  of  its  lands  thus  improved. 

The  state  of  California  is  blessed  with  prosperity  derived  from  its  irrigat- 
ing works,  and  is  fast  being  populated  with  a  prosperous  class  of  agricul- 
turalists who  have  been  brought  thither  mainly  through  the  success  of  irri- 
gation. 

To  pass  from  the  hot,  arid  regions  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  California 
is  as  gladdening  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  as  the  sight  of  an  oasis  is  to  the 
traveler  in  the  desert.  To  see  the  countless  acres  of  trees  with  their  ripen- 
ing fruit,  the  unlimted  acres  of  grapes,  fields  of  wheat,  barley  and  alfalfa,  and 
everything  breathing  life  and  health,  is  to  see  the  blessed  use  of  water,  hus- 
banded and  cared  for  and  appreciated  in  all  its  worth.  Without  irrigation, 
except  in  certain  moist  lands,  these  beautiful  valleys  and  lowlands  once  more 
revert  to  desert  wastes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  after  land  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  by 
irrigation  less  water  is  required ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  thousands  of 
acres  of  so-called  desert  land  may  become  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes 
without  the  quantity  of  water  at  first  necessary. 

Extravagance  in  expenditure  should  be  avoided  and  the  government 
should  systematically  improve  only  its  lands  which  will  repay  the  expendi- 
ture, and  divide  the  same  in  such  manner  that  it  can  never  be  monopolized 
by  a  few,  but  shall  be  cultivated  by  an  industrious,  enterprising,  and  intelli- 
gent people,  who  will  build  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  homes  that 
will  enrich  and  beautify  the  region,  thus  sustaining  and  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Revell  spoke  on  "The  Grandest  Opportunity  in  the 
Pathway  of  Nations:" 

"America"  said  Emerson,  is  another  name  for  "opportunity."  Oppor- 
tunities come  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Will  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  avail  itself  of  one  of  the  grandest  opportunities  that  has  ever 
fallen  in  the  pathway  of  nations?  The  advantages  to  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  from  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  arid 
region  are  manifest.  But  there  is  another  point  of  view  far  more  import 
ant  from  which  I  have  looked  at  the  matter  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  The  population  of  our  great 
cities  and  manufacturing  centers  of  population  are  becoming  cong/ssted.  We 
need  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  population.  The  next  great  problem  we  nrusi 
face  is  the  relief  of  the  crowded  conditions  of  our  centers  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  distress  of  the  poor  in  our  great  cities.  Probably  no  greater  problems 
than  these  can  be  brought  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time,  and  may  we  not  find  in  this  movement  to  reclaim  arid  lands — a  solu- 
tion, which  will  bring  about  results  at  once  far-recahing  and  beneficial?  If 
these  government  lands  were  provided  with  water  for  irrigation,  many  of  the 
poor  could  get  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  land  and  thus  become  inde- 
pendent. I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  our  people  if  the  gov- 
ernment would  adopt  a  policy,  under  which  the  many  million  acres  of  gov- 
ernment land,  which  ca^  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  could  be  divided  up  into 
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small  tracts  and  settled  by  industrious  farmers.  Will  the  opportunity  and 
the  burden  be  accepted  by  the  nation  as  a  nation  ?  Or  will  the  great  work 
be  divided  among  a  thousand  money-making  land  and  water  companies  aim- 
ing to  make  vast  profits  to  be  taken  from  the  poor  whose  hopes  are  for  free- 
dom and  independence,  but  who  would  be  mortgaged,  bound  hand  and  foot 
for  a  hundred  years?  We  find  the  answer  springing  from  millions  of  true 
hearts  from  all  parts  of  our  country— "The  Nation  will  do  it." 

Speaking  on  the  subject  in  a  general  line,  F.  H.  Newell,  chief  hydrog- 
rapher  of  tUe  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  that  one-third  of  the 
whole  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  outlying  possessions,  is  vacant 
and  at  the  disposal  of  congress.  For  the  most  part  it  is  open  to  homestead 
entry  and  settlement,  and  much  of  it  consists  of  land  possessing  great  fer- 
tility except  for  the  lack  of  water.  At  intervals  are  to  be  found  mountain 
masses  from  which  come  perennial  streams  whose  waters  are  now  used  to 
a  small  extent  to  moisten  the  lands.  At  intervals  there  occur  local  storms 
or  floods  inundating  large  tracts.  There  is  ample  water  for  the  reclamation 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  this  arid  land,  if  it  would  all  be  saved  and  put 
to  use.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  individuals  and  by  corporations  to 
construct  ditches,  canals  and  reservoirs  to  supply  the  lack  of  moisture.  As 
a  rule  the  smaller  works  taking  water  from  perennial  streams  hav^.  been  not 
only  been  successful  but  sources  of  great  profit  to  the  owners.  The  great  stor- 
age reservoirs  and  canals  are  comparable  in  one  sense  to  lighthouses  and  har- 
bor improvements ;  they  are  necessary  and  worth  far  more  than  they  cost  but 
under  existing  state  of  civilization  they  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  ex- 
clusively to  the  welfare  of  the  builders.  The  indirect  gain  or  unearned  incre- 
ment of  value  is  so  widely  diffused  that  the  general  public  reaps  the  largest 
reward. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  situation  where  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
fertile  land  to  be  reclaimed  and  considerable  quantities  of  water  to  be  con- 
served to  this  thirsty  land.  By  such  action  millions  of  homes  cam  be  created 
and  the  commonwealth  enormously  strengthened,  by  the  addition  of  a  pro- 
ducing population  where  each  head  of  family  owns  and  lives  upon  his  farm. 
To  bring  about  this  happy  result  it  is  impossible  to  trust  speculative  enter- 
prise, because  of  the  fact  that  profits  cannot  be  made  in  the  construction 
of  a  work,  unless  the  population  becomes  tenants  of  a  great  land-owning 
monopoly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  convention,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimuosly  adopted : 

"We  hail  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  both  of  the  great  political  parties 
of  the  nation  in  the  last  cainpaign  declared  in  favor  of  the  recalmation  of  arid 
America,  in  order  that  settlers  might  build  homes  on  the  public  domain,  and 
to  that  end  we  urge  upon  congress  that  national  appropriations  commen- 
surate with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  should  be  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests  and  the  reforestation  of  denuded  areas  as  natural  storage 
T'eservoirs  and  other  works  of  flood  protection  and  to  save  for  use  in  aid  of 
navigation  and  irrigation  the  waters  which  now  run  to  waste  and  for  the 
development  of  artesian  and  subterranean  sources  of  water  supply. 
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"The  waters  of  all  streams  should  forever  remain  subject  to  public  con- 
trol and  the  right  of  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  should  inhere  in  the  land 
irrigated,  and  beneficial  use  be  the  basis  of  measure  and  the  limit  of  the  right. 

"The  work  of  building  the  reservoirs  necessary  to  store  the  floods  should 
be  done  directly  by  the  government  under  existing  statutes  relating  to  the 
employment  of  labor  and  "hours  of  work  and  under  laws  that  will  give  tp  all 
American  citizens  a  free  and  equal  opportunity  to  get  first  employment,  and 
then  a  home  on  the  land. 

We  commend  the  efficient  work  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  national 
government  in  the  investigation  of  the  physical  and  legal  problems  and  other 
conditions  relating  to  irrigation  and  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  more  effect- 
ive laws,  customs  and  methods  of  irrigated  agriculture,  and  urge  upon  con- 
gress the  necessity  of  providing  liberal  appropriations  for  this  important 
work. 

The  objects  of  the  National  Irrigation  association  as  expressed  in  its 
constitution,  are  to  accomplish  the  following  purposes : 

The  adoption  by  the  Federal  government  of  a  permanent  policy  for  the 
reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  public  domain  under  which  all  the  remain- 
ing public  lands  shall  be  held  and  administered  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  no  grants  of  the  title  to  any  of  the 
public  lands  shall  ever  hereafter  be  made  to  any  but  actual  settlers  and  home- 
builders  on  the  land. 

The  preservation  and  development  of  our  national  resources  by  the  con- 
struction of  storage  reservoirs  by  the  Federal  government  for  flood  protec- 
tion, and  to  save  for  use  in  aid  of  navigation  and  irrigation  the  flood  waters 
which  now  run  to  waste  and  cause  overflow  and  destruction. 

The  construction  by  the  Federal  government  of  storage  reservoirs  and 
irrigation  works  wherever  necessary  to  furnish  water  for  the  reclamation  and 
settlement  of  the  arid  public  lands. 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  and  reforestation  of  denqded  forest  areas 
as  sources  of  water  supply,  the  conservation  of  existing  supplies  by  approved 
mtehods  of  irrigation  and  distribution,  and  the  increase  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  arid  region  by  the  investigation  and  development  of  underground  sup- 
plies. 

The  leasing  of  public  grazing  lands  which  are  unsuitable  for  agricul- 
ture at  a  nominal  rental  in  limited  areas  to  settlers  farming  adjacent  lands, 
the  revenue  from  rentals  to  be  used  for  irrigation  development  in  the  states 
and  territories  wherein  the  lands  are  situated,  leases  to  be  subject  to  right  of 
reclamation  by  irrigation,  and  of  setltement  of  lands  actually  reclaimed,  title 
of  land  to  remain  in  Federal  government  until  actual  settlement. 

The  adoption  of  a  harmonious  system  of  irrigation  laws  in  all  the  arid 
and  semi-arid  states  and  territories  under  which  the  right  to  the  use  of  water 
for  irrigation  shall  vest  in  the  user,  and  become  appurtenant  to  the  land  irri- 
gated, and  beneficial  use  be  the  basis  and  the  measure  and  limit  of  the  right. 

The  holding  of  an  annual  irrigation  congress,  and  the  dissemination  by 
public  meetings  and  through  the  press  of  information  regarding  irrigation,  and 
the  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid  public  domain,  and  the  possibili- 
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ties  of  better  agriculture  through  irrigation  and  intensive  farming,  and  the 
need  for  agricultural  education  and  training,  and  the  creation  of  rural  homes 
as  national  safeguards,  and  the  encouragement  of  rural  settlement  as  a  rem- 
edy for  the  social  and  political  evils  threatened  by  the  congestion  of  popu- 
lation in  large  cities. 

All  applications  for  membership  shall  be  submitted  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  when  approved  by  them  the  applicant  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
ber by  the  recording  secretary,  and  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  membership 
on  payment  of  the  annual  dues  for  the  first  year. 

The  executive  committee  may  enroll  as  an  affiliated  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  issue  a*  certificate  of  membership  to  any  other  association  or  or- 
ganization, which  shall  extend  its  support  and  co-operation  to  this  associa- 
tion by  a  resolution  endorsing  the  national  irrigation  policy  advocated  by  this 
association,  and  the  president  or  any  representative  delegated  by  such  affiliat- 
ed association  or  organization  may  represent  it  in  any  meeting  or  congress 
held  by  this  association,  and  no  fees  or  dues  shall  be  payable  to  this  associa- 
tion by  any  such  affiliated  association  or  organization,  or  its  said  president 
or  representative. 

The  executive  committee  may  enroll  as  an  honorary  member  of  this 
association,  and  issue  a  certificate  of  memberhsip  to  any  state  or  federal  officer 
or  appointee,  or  the  editor  or  publisher  of  any  newspaper  or  journal,  or  the 
president  of  any  university  or  college,  or  person  eminent  in  scientific  or  edu- 
cational or  philanthropic  work,  and  no  fees  or  dues  shall  be  payable  by  honor- 
ary members.  Honorary  vice-presidents  of  the  association  may  be  chosen 
by  the  executive  committee  from  the  honorary  members  of  the  association. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the  National 
Irrigation  association  for  the  rapid  settlement  and  development  of  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  United  States : 

First — ^The  adoption  by  the  Federal  government  of  a  permanent  policy 
for  the  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  public  domain  under  which  all  the 
remaining  public  lands  shall  be  held  and  administered  as  a  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  no  grants  of  any  of  the  public 
lands  shall  ever  hereafter  be  made  to  any  state  or  territory  to  any  but  actual 
settlers  and  home-builders  on  the  land. 

Second — ^The  Federal  government  now  owns  one  hundred  million  acres 
of  land  which  is  worthless  only  because  arid.  If  reclaimed  by  irrigation 
it  would  become  marvelously  productive  and  sustain  a  dense  population. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  government  shall  build  the  large  irrigation  works 
necessary  for  the  reclamation  of  this  arid  land,  so  as  to  bring  the  waters  that 
now  go  to  waste  within  reach  of  private  enterprise,  and  then  sell  the  land 
with  an  interest  in  the  water  to  actual  settlers  in  small  tracts,  for  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  reclamation,  in  addition  to  the  government  price  of 

the  land. 

The  government  would  thus  be  reimbursed,  from  the  sale  of  the  land,  for 
its  entire  expenditure,  besides  realizing  many  millions  in  addition  from  what 
is  now  a  worthless  asset,  and  transforming  uninhabitable  wastes  into  fertile 
fields  and  farms  and  prosperous  communities. 
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Third — It  is  proposed  that  the  west  shall  hereafter  have  a  fair  share  of 
each  river  and  harbor  bill,  as  recommended  in  the  Chittenden  report,  to  build 
storage  reservoirs  to  store  the  waters  that  now  cause  overflow- and  destruc- 
tion as  they  go  to  waste  in  winter  floods. 

The  government  would  be  reimbursed  for  these  appropriations,  just  as 
for  other  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors,  through  the  general  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  increase  of  commerce. 

Besides  this,  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  r*'ice  of  the  100,000,000  acres  of 
irrigable  public  land,  when  reclaimed  by  iri.^ation,  would  far  more  than 
cover  the  cost  of  all  reservoirs  the  government  would  build. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  policy  by  the  national  government  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  creation  and  annexation  to  our  national  domain  of  so  mucn 
new  territory.  If  its  original  acquisition  under  the  Louisiana  purchase  was 
a  wise  policy,  it  must  be  equally  wise  to  make  that  land  habitable.  It  can 
never  be  done  by  private  enterprise.  The  irrigation  works  necessary  for  its 
reclamation  must  be  built  on  too  large  a  scale. 

Whatever  there  may  be  of  opposition  to  this  policy  arises  from  misappre- 
hension. Some  think  it  is  proposed  to  involve  the  Federal  government  in 
large  expenditures  without  returns.  This  is  a  totally  erroneous  view.  On 
the  contrary,  the  government  would  get  back  from  sales  of  its  now  worth- 
less arid  lands,  many  millions  in  excess  of  all  its  expenditures. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  would  support 
a  greater  population  than  the  whole  United  States  contains  to-day,  if  the 
waters  which  now  go  to  waste  were  saved  and  utilized  for  irrigation.  The 
inauguration  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the  National  Irrigation  association 
would  increase  population  in  the  west  with  marvelous  rapidity  and  enor- 
mously enlarge  the  demand  for  everjrthing  the  west  buys  from  the  eastern 
merchant  and  manufacturer. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  the  present  session  of  congress  to  secure  funds 
for  the  preliminaries  of  active  work  of  construction,  and  it  must  be  hoped  by 
the  broadminded  and  appreciative  citizen  of  every  part  of  the  country  that 
the  first  definite  step  toward  securing  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  portions 
of  the  west  will  be  ungrudgingly  taken  and  that  after  the  work  has  once 
commenced,  it  will  be  carried  to  an  uninterrupted  conclusion. 
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TKe  Use  of  Water  in  Irrigation. 


(By  S.  Fortier,  Director  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.) 

During  the  past  forty  years. large  quantities  of  water  have  been  diverted 
from  the  natural  streams  of  Montana  through  thousands  of  ditches  and  canals. 
These  artificial  water-ways  have  cost  vast  sums  of  money  and  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  water  conveyed  by  them  when  applied  to  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  this  large  outlay  in  both  labor  and  capital  as  well  as 
the  necessity  which  exists  in  nearly  every  section  for  an  additional  supply  of 
moisture  over  that  which  nature  provides,  little  has  as  yet,  been  done  to  as- 
certain what  use  was  being  made  of  the  large  volumes  that  were  diverted. 

The  Montana  Experiment  Station,  recognizing  the  important  relation 
which  water  bears  to  agricultural  products,  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  to  undertake  this  work.  For  the  past  two  seasons  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the  office  of  Experiment  Stations  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  find  out  the  actual  quantities  of  water  used  in  irriga- 
tion. The  experiments  have  been  conducted  under  varied  physical  condi- 
tions, with  different  crops  and  in  widely  separated  districts  of  Montana. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  twenty  of  these  tests  may 
convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  investigations.  In  the  accompanying 
table,  the  quantity  of  water  applied  throughout  the  season  is  expressed  in  feet 
and  indicates  the  depth  of  water  over  the  entire  surface  irrigated. 

THOS)  QUANTTTT  OF  WATER  USED  IN   IRRIOATION. 


Kind  ok  Crop. 


«»  n 

c 


Ueplh   of  Water 
Rwreivcd. 


Irriga 
tion. 


Rain- 
fall. 


Total. 


Yield 

Per 

Acre. 


Remarks. 


Acres!  Feet 


Feet 


1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1S99 
18.<)9 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
190O 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


:Red  Clover 

Peas  

Barley  and  Wheat  . 

iBarley 

Oats    

Oata    

Oats    

Oats    

Red  Clover 
Barley   ... 

\_^CLlO      •  •  •  ■ 

Barley  . 
Oats  .... 
Barley   . 


Feet 


•  ■  •  ■  • 


<■•■        ••»■••< 


1900  Clover 


Red  Clover 

Alfalfa 

•Apple  Orchard  .  .. 
Oats   


27.44 

1.02 

0.44 

4.23 

1.10 

0.41 

11.27 

1.98 

0.42 

66.39 

0.98 

0.41 

23.41 

1.58 

0.38 

7.26 

1.34 

0.36 

2.48 

2.16 

0.36 

25.09 

1.28 

0.44 

66.39 

1.98 

0.44 

4.14 

1.50 

0.2S 

26.09 

0.64 

0.39 

1.00 

1.17 

0.28 

8.G1 

1.39 

0.40 

4.62 

1.96 

0.42 

7.26 

2.70 

0.44 

35.90 

1.79 

0.44 

63.40 

1.30 

0.44 

40.00 

1.46 

0.13 

161.70 

1.30 

0.13 

102.20 

6.06 

0.13 

1.46 
1.51 
2.40 
1.39 
1.91 
1.70 


3.0  tons 
nhi  bush. 
51^  bush. 


46%  ibush. 


51     bush. 

72%  bush. 
2.G2|72%  buah. 
1.72 
2.42 
1.78 
1.03 
1.46 
1.79 
2.38 
3.14 
2.22 
1.74 
1.57 
1.42 
6.17 


87 

75 

69 

6 

4 


bush. 

busih. 

bush. 

tons 

tone 


5  1-6  tons 


33 
34 


bua^. 
'bush. 


Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irnlga-ted 
Irrig^ed 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 
Irrigated 


twice, 
twice, 
twice, 
once, 
once, 
twice, 
twice 
once, 
twice, 
twice, 
twice, 
twice, 
twice, 
twice, 
four  tlmee. 
three  tlmee. 
once. 

four  times, 
•twice, 
twice. 


•Trees  five  years  old. 
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Considerable  work  has  also  been  done  by  the  same  agencies  in  deter- 
mining the  loss  due  to  seepage  from  the  larger  canals  of  the  state. 

When  it  is  not  known  how  much  water  escapes  through  the  porous  ma- 
terials which  form  the  channels  of  earthen  canals  it  is  impossible  to  appor- 
tion equably  the  flow  between  the  various  stockholders.  The  quantity 
wasted  in  this  way  may  vary  all  the  way  from  lo  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
flow.  When  the  seepage  is  unknown  the  loss  is  usually  borne  by  those  who 
take  water  from  the  lower  half  of  the  canal. 

Some  of  the  results  of  seepage  investigations  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

8BE)PAlGME3  LOSS  FROM  CAINALS. 


NAME  OF  CANAL. 


Locality. 


2  0*^ 


(/3       -4 

8"^ 


as-? 


1890. 


Middle  Creek  Canal  

1900. 

Middle  Creek  Canal  

Farmera^  Canal 

West  €ta,Ilatin  Irri£ratlon  Canal 

Bigr  Ditcfh  

RepiA>lloan  CanaJ  


•Sec. 
Kt. 


Miles 


Ft. 


Gallatin  Coointy 
Gallatin  County 


98.9 
63.04 


4.00 
4.00 


21.60 
12.24 


Oallatln  Ck>unty |133.09|  10.761  23.59 

Gallatin  County  ..  . 
Yellowstone  County 
Ravalli  County  ..   . 


I  •      •  • 


U4.46 
264.47 
120.49 


38.75 
22.00 
12.20 


39.78 
66.06 
38.84 


*One  second  foot  to  equal  to  40  Montana  miner's  inches. 


The  information  now  available  on  the  water  supply  of  this  state  has 
been  chiefly  derived  from  researches  made  by  the  hydrogr&phic  division  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr,  Newell,  the  chief  of  that  division,  appointed  the 
writer,  the  local  hydrographer  for  this  state.  The  results  of  the  stream 
measurements  made  during  the  past  season  are  not  yet  computed,  but  the 
following  tables  giving  approximate  results  are  herewith  presented  in  order 
to  show  the  saope  of  the  work.  These  figures  representing  the  summer  flow 
of  four  Montana  streams  are  expressed  in  second-feet.  Since  there  are  40 
miner's  inches  in  each  second-foot  the  figures  may  be  readily  converted  into 
miner's  inches  by  multiplying  each  by  40.  These  measurements  only  cover 
rivers  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state.  Other  portions  of  the  state 
have  a  water  supply  equally  abundant. 
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The  discharge  of  the  Yellowstone  river 
near  Ldviinigston,  Mont.,  for  every  alter- 
nate day  tvotn  May  1,  to  October  31,  1900. 
ezprees«d  in  second-feet. 


Day. 


Mav. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1  .  .. 

2,490 

10,660 

7,276 

8,346 

2.126 

3  .  .. 

8,000 

12,490 

6,602 

8.242 

2.060 

5  .  .. 

4,730 

18.230 

6,220 

3,060 

2,060 

7  .  .. 

6,746 

16.360 

6,792 

2,990 

2,000 

9  .  .. 

6,924 

14.636 

6.606 

2.922 

1,960 

11  .  .. 

10.370 

10,876 

6.162 

2.790 

1.900 

13  .  .. 

9,140 

10,260 

4.830 

2,726 

1.900 

15  .  ..• 

6.980 

12.740 

4.630 

2,666 

1.860 

17  .  .. 

6,420 

12,026 

4,346 

2,647 

1,806 

19  .  .. 

6.697 

10.660 

4.280 

2.ti9 

1.860 

21  .  .. 

6.148 

11.106 

4.076 

2.432 

1.806 

23  .  .. 

7,069 

11,014 

3.900 

2.376 

1.760 

25  .  .. 

7,934 

10,137 

3,730 

2,376 

1.760 

27  .  .. 

12,490 

9,249 

3.730 

2.317 

1,715 

29  .  .. 

13,374 

3,166 

3.676 

2.260 

1,716 

31  .  .. 

10,660 

* 

3.420 

2.1G0 

Oct. 


1.715 
1,760 
1.716 
1.715 
1.670 
1.623 
1,686 
1.642 
1,685 
1.686 
1.6S5 
1,683 
1.642 
1,642 
1.642 
1,500 


The  disohsursre  of  KSaUatln  river  at  Lo- 
gan, MJon'tana,  for  every  aAteraate  dta.y 
from  QMay  1,  to  October  31,  1900,  eocpressed 
In  second-feet. 


Day. 


May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

1 

3 
6 
7 
9 

11 
13 
15 
17 
19 
21 
23 
25 
27 
29 
31 


Oct. 


1,576 

3.870 

606 

290 

400 

1,638 

4.240 

630 

280 

460 

1.960 

4,333 

460 

2B0 

460 

2.666 

4,620 

460 

290 

460 

2.666 

8,685 

400 

346 

460 

3,686 

2,680 

846 

346 

460 

4,240 

2.210 

240 

846 

460 

3.193 

1,763 

240 

346 

460 

^99C 

1.576 

240 

346 

460 

^996 

1.236 

240 

346 

530 

2.995 

1,080 

240 

346 

630 

2.995 

1.030 

240 

846 

630 

8,666 

'  940 

240 

346 

630 

4.333 

860 

290 

400 

630 

4,806 

680 

290 

400 

530 

4.240 

290 

400 

• 

580 
680 
643 
680 
606 
605 
605 
606 
606 
606 
605 
605 
606 
606 
606 
606 


The  diBcharfire  of  the  Madison  river  at 
Red  Bluff.  Montana,  for  every  alternate 
day  from  May  1,  to  October  31,  1900  ex- 
pressed in  second'-feet. 


Day. 


May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

8 
6 

7 
9 
11 
13 
16 
17 
19 
21 
23 
26 
27 
29 
81 


3,005 

4.840 

2,076 

1.640 

4.060 

6.100 

1.883 

1.640 

4.185 

6.288 

1,860 

1.640 

8.913 

6,376 

1.850 

1.640 

4.166 

6,100 

1.860 

1,860 

4,710 

4.840 

1.860 

1,860 

6,100 

4.060 

1,860 

1,640 

4,460 

8.616 

1,860 

1,640 

3,776 

8.006 

1.850 

1.640 

3.260 

2,680 

1,860 

1.640 

3,646 

2,300 

1.860 

1,640 

3,133 

2.188 

1,860 

1.640 

4,186 

2,076 

1.860 

1.640 

6,100 

2.075 

1.860 

1,640 

6.666 

2.076 

1.850 

1.640 

6,170 

1.640 

1.640 

1.640 
1.640 
1.640 
1.640 
1.640 
1,860 
1.640 
1,640 
1,640 
1,640 
1.640 
1.640 
1.640 
1,860 
1,860 


Oct. 


1,850 
1,860 
1.860 
1.850 
1.850 
1.860 
1,850 
1,850 
1.860 
1.860 
1.850 
1,850 
1,850 
1.860 
1,860 
1,860 


The  dlflcharge  of  the  Jefferson  river 
at  Sapplngton.  Montana,  for  every  alter- 
nate day  from  May  1,  to  Octo4>er  31,  1900. 
expressed  in  second-feet. 


Day. 


May. 


1  .   .. 

a    .    •  • 
6    .    .  • 

7  ..  . 

n  .  .. 
13  .  .. 
15  .  .. 

17  .  .. 
19  .  .. 
21  .  .. 
23  .  .. 
26. .  . 
27  .  .. 
29  .  .. 
81    ... 


June. 


Ju|j-, 


3,876 
4,060 
4.406 
6.063 
6.610 
6.360 
8.046 
8.923 
8,720 
8.046 
8,643 
6,960 
6,660 
6.460 
6.660 
6,178 


6.895 
6.615 
6.886 
6.706 
6.336 
4.970 
4.060 
3.876 
3,875 
4.225 
3,875 
2.810 
2.486 

i,no 

2.020 


1,870 

1.690 

1,466 

1.456 

1.326 

1.206 

1.206 

980 

776 

686 

686 

686 

686 

600 

600 

60(^ 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

f     600 

616 

1.090 

600 

516 

1,265 

616 

600 

1,466 

606 

600 

1,466 

516 

600 

1,465 

616 

686 

1.465 

616 

686 

1,325 

615 

685 

1,325 

616 

686 

1,325 

615 

775 

1.206 

616 

876 

1,205 

616 

876 

1.325 

616 

876 

1,326 

476 

900 

1,466 

476 

980 

t465 

616 

1 

1.465 
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The  Stock  Interests  of  the  State. 


The  Past  Season  Has  Been  Prosperous  and  the  Prospects  for  the  Future  are 
Good — Reports  of  the  Industry. 


The  cattle  men  of  Montana  have  not  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  con- 
ditions that  have  obtained  in  their  industry  during  the  past  year,  and  in  fact, 
it  is  seldom  that  those  following  this  pursuit  in  Montana  have  any  legitimate 
causes  for  complaint.  Shipments  during  the  past  season  have  been  close 
and  the  average  price  received  for  choice  rangers  was  $4.50  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  poorer  stock  brought  good  prices.  One  of  the  benefits  that 
will  accrue  from  the  year's  close  shipping  is  that  it  will  greatly  relieve  the 
winter  range.  The  feed  during  the  summer  season  was  abundant  and  will 
be  for  the  winter  season,  providing  the  snowfall  is  not  so  heavy  that  it  covers 
the  comparatively  short  growth.  The  winter  season  up  to  the  date  of  the 
closing  of  this  volume,  has  been  especially  favorable  to  stock,  as  it  has  been 
exceptionally  mild,  with  just  enough  snow  to  allow  stock  to  leave  the  streams 
and  feed  farther  back  on  the  range,  and  there  have  been  no  bad  storms  or  ex- 
treme cold.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  growers  are  prepared  to  feed  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  as  the  season  has  not  yet  drawn  upon 
their  supplies,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  herds  will  come  through  the 
balance  of  the  winter  in  excellent  form,  no  matter  what  the  weather  condi- 
tions may  be  for  the  ensuing  portion  of  the  winter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  range  cattle  at  Chicago  by 
months,  for  the  past  four  years : 


Month. 


July  

Augnwt  ... 
fieptember 
October  ... 
(November 

Total  . 


1900. 


1899. 


1898. 


1897. 


5.700 
45.100 
49.G0O 
39.700 

2.500 


142,500 


26.000 
67.800 
67.900 
15,000 


177,300 


40.742 
84.766 
62.327 
17.360 


196.175 


39,200 
99,600 
76,700 
21.100 


236.000 


The  Chicago  stock  report  says  that  the  bulk  of  good  to  choice  rangers, 
taking  the  season  as  a  whole,  sold  between  $4.50  and  $5,  with  a  considerable 
number  above  $5.  During  the  first  half  of  the  season  sales  of  extra  good 
cattle  between  $5  and  $5.35  were  not  uncommon,  the  latter  figure  being  high 
water  mark  for  any  considerable  number.      It  was  first  touched  on  August  23, 
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a  string  of  C.  J.  Hysham's  Montanas  (of  the  old  Murphy  brand)  landing  at 
that  figure,  and  later  in  the  season  one  or  two  other  small  lots  achieved  the 
same  distinction.  Last  season  $5,40  represented  the  extreme  top  of  the 
market,  this  price  having  been  paid  for  a  few  small  bunches  of  extra  choice 
hay  fed  steers,  but  the  legitimate  top  for  straight  range  cattle  was  the  same 
as  during  this  season— $5.35. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  following  as  the  top  prices  received  in  the 
Chicago  market  during  the  past  twelve  years: 


The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Stock  Commissioners  says; 


"As  a  result  of  the  rigid  economy  practiced  by  the  board  during  the  past 
10  years,  its  finances  have  been  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  and  the  fund  at  its 
command  will  now  permit  the  accomplishment  of  a  much  greater  and  more 
satisfactory  work  than  in  past  years.  Inspection  was  more  liberally  appor- 
tioned during  the  year  igoo  than  during  any  previous  year.  Owing  to  this 
fa;t,  and  we  believe  that,  great  as  have  been  the  benefits  of  the  board's  work 
to  stockmen  in  past  years,  it  will  prove  vastly  more  so  in  the  future," 

The  board  gives  the  following  as  the  regular  inspection  force :  At  Chica- 
go, R.  P.  Keren,  C.  L.  Heren ;  St.  Paul,  H.  E.  Bourdette ;  Omaha.  R.  H,  Rick- 
ard;  Miles  City,  W.  D.  Smith;  Billings,  J.  W.  Collins;  Helena,  E.  K.^reuitt: 
Fort  Benton,  Harry  Lund;  Lewistown,  E.  D.  Bowmer;  Butte,  Frank  Carter; 
Dillon,  N.  W,  Staudaher;  Madison  County,  W.  W.  Green;  Valley  County, 
C.  S.  Stafford,  at  Culbertson;  Carbon  County,  Manford  Engle.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  commissions  held  without  compensation  by  the  board,  by 
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stockmen  in  various  localities  which  gives  additional  protection  to  the  stock 
interests,  and  A.  A.  Burbanks,  of  Cascade  County,  is  commissioned  as  in- 
spector, receiving  compensation  per  diem  for  the  actual  time  he  is  in  engaged 
in  inspection  vfork.  So  it  will  be  observed  that  the  entire  state  has  been 
quite  thoroughly  covered  by  the  work  of  the  inspectors. and  every  county  has 
received  more  or  less  direct  inspection  work.  The  regular  inspectors,  while 
keeping  headquarters  at  some  central  point,  are  kept  traveling  to  all  parts 
of  the  state  from  which  cattle  or  complaints  emanate,  and  the  work  of  the 
force  of  inspectors  has  been  very  satisfactory  during  1900. 

The  inspection  of  cattle  and  horses  at  the  markets  has  been  maintained 
in  the  same  efficient  manner  as  in  the  past,  and  a  complete  record  of  all  cattl* 
shipped  out  of  the  state  is  kept  on  file  for  public  inspection  with  the  Montana 


Stock '  Growers'  association  at  its  office  in  Helena.  Proceeds  of  all  strays 
recovered  have  likewise  been  forwarded  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  as- 
sociation for  disubrsement  to  the  respective  owners,  who  are  located  by  means 
of  the  general  record  of  marks  and  brands.  In  all  cases  where  owners  file 
written  application  at  Chicago  for  the  remittance  of  their  proceeds  of  strays 
direct  without  going  through  the  process  of  being  disbursed  by  the  asso- 
ciation, the  request  is  always  complied  with,  and  in  this  manner  the  proceeds 
of  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  strays  recovered  go  direct  to  the  owners  from 
the  market  points.  The  association  keeps  a  complete  record  of  all  the  cat- 
tle, however. 

Cattle  shipments  for  190c  again  fell  short  of  the  previous  year  by  10  to  12 
per  cent,  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  further  shrinkage  of  the  range 
cattle  business.  The  steady  and  rapid  settlement  of  the  state  is  fast  curtail- 
ing the'range  privileges,  and  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  output,  yet 
the  total  number  of  cattle  remaining  in  the  state  doubtless  shows#a  decided  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  multiplication  of  small  ranch 
herds,  the  increase  of  which  aggregates  more  than  the  decrease  in  range  herds. 
During  the  past  year  the  inspectors'  reports  give  a  total  of  120,055  l^^^d  of 
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cattle  shipped  out  of  the  state,  including  those  sent  to  eastern  markets,  feed- 
ers shipped  into  the  corn  belt,  and  some  2,000  head  that  were  sent  to  the 
Pacific  coast  markets.  Slaughtering  establishments  on  the  coast  are  just 
learning  the  value  of  Montana  beef,  and  it  is  not  improbable  they  will  cre- 
ate quite  a  valuable  market  there  for  Montana  products  inasmuch  as  they 
are  unable  to  supply  their  own  demand.  In  addition  to  the  cattle  shipments 
the  home  consumption  is  estimated  at  about  60,000  head,  making  the  total 
beef  output  190,055  for  the  year.  Of  this  number  there  were  11,649  head 
of  strays  found  by  the  inspectors,  prorceeds  for  7,751  of  them  being  remitted 
direct  to  owners,  while  the  remaining  3,898  head  were  remitted  for  through 
the  Montana  Stock  Growers'  association. 

The  high  prices  of  young  stock  were  maintained,  so  that  there  is  still  a 
shortage  in  the  number  brought  in  to  replenish  the  ranges,  the  total  aggre- 
gating 70,000  head,  of  which  445  head  were  thoroughbred  cattle  for  breeding 
purposes.  Through  this  continued  importation  of  fine  breeding  stock  the 
quality  of  Montana  cattle  is  steadily  improving. 

Notwithstanding  the  slump  in  the  horse  market,  the  average  price  on 
Montana  horses  has  still  been  fairly  good,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  better  than  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1900.  As  a  re- 
sult there  was  a  continuance  of  the  unusually  heavy  shipments  of  horses  in 
1899,  ^^^  during  1900  the  total  shipments  of  horses  from  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana exceeded  70,000  head,  nearly  all  of  which  were  marketed  in  the  farming 
districts  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys.  This  has  served  to  clear 
the  ranges  in  several  counties  of  a  most  desirable  class  of  livestock,  which 
posessed  little  value  and  yet  served  to  prevent  stockmen  from  putting  in 
some  more  profitable  kind  of  stock. 

We  append  hereto  a  statement  of  the  cattle  inspection  work  of  the  board 
since  its  organization : 


8 


5^S 


1 

J? 

o. 


1885 79,069 

1886 119.620 

1887 82.1S4 

1888 167.602 

1889 12$,880 

1880 174.085 


§^ 

O  m 

< 
n 

•1 
<» 

o. 

1.035 
1,730 
3.160 
3.790 
3.424 
3.991 


1891 260,000  13.746 


19 
43 
13 
6 
20 
21 
14 


1892 


203.000  U,110 


n 

r* 
O 

3 


8 
9 
8 
5 
o 
9 
10 
13 


< 

s 


a  r* 


1893 279.163 

1894 302.665 

1896 306,460 

1896 254.864 

1897 252.162 

1898 232,225 

1899 203,498 

1900 180,066 


?3 

< 
•1 

17,665 
19.855 
24.246 
20.275 
19.104 
16.068 
10.765 
11.649 


> 


13 
23 
29 
52 
81 
72 
60 
66 


• 

14 
12 
16 
16 
16 
15 
21 
21 


There  were  35,000  horses  inspected  in  1899,  and  70,000  the  past  year,  and 
in  the  latter  year  there  were  41  estrays  recovered. 

The  bounty  law  has  been  working  most  satisfactorily,  and  all  old  claims 
have  been  cleared  up  and  a  large  cash  balance  accumulated  for  the  payment 
of  current  claims.  This  will  doubtless  tend  to  stimulate  hunters  and  trap- 
pers in  the  extermination  of  wolves,  inasmuch  as  a  cash  bounty  is  a  great 
incentive,  and  we  believe  there  is  little  desire  on  the  part  of  stockmen  for  an}' 
change  in  the  present  law. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Knowles,  State  Veterinarian,  in  his  report  to  the  Stock  Com- 
missioners, says  that  during  the  year  161  calls  were  answered  to  investigate 
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a  variety  of  epizootics.  Many  of  these,  to  be  sure,  were  found  upon  investi- 
gation to  be  of  a  sporadic  character,  not  at  all  serious  in  their  nature;  the 
main  diseases  of  importance  claiming  our  attention  being  glanders  among 
horses,  tuberculosis  and  blackleg  among  cattle,  scab  among  sheep;  and  of  a 
less  serious  nature,  influ'"  .^a  and  distemper  among  horses,  scab  and  pink-eyf 
or  contagious  opthalmia  among  cattle. 

During  the  year  62  head  of  horses  were  destroyed  on  account  of  glanders 
and  295  were  quarantined  on  account  of  exposure  to  this  disease. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-one  cattle  were  tested  with  tuberculin,  30  of 


which  responded,  showing  unmistakable  tuberculosis  and  were  destroyed. 
Where  practicable  all  such  quarantined  cattle  were  immediately  released 
after  being  tested  with  tuberculin. 

In  one  outbreak  in  Madison  county,  the  animals  being  range  cattle  and 
impossible  to  test,  were  therefore  detained  in  quarantine,  at  this  date  the 
order  still  remaining  in  force.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  the  num- 
ber found  suffering  from  the  disease  but  two  were  range  cattle,  the  remainder 
being  under  close  domestication.  It  is  also  the  strongest  possible  evidence 
of  ihe  necessity  for  more  careful  sanitary  supervision  of  our  cattle  under  close 
domestication.  In  but  one  case  did  we  discover  a  tubercular  animal  ship- 
ped from  another  state,  and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  of  our  having  a  quar- 
antine proclamation  against  the  introduction  of  breeding  cattle  from  other 
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States  without  being  accompanied  by  a  health  certificate  and  tuberculin  test. 
This  cow  had  been  tested  by  the  State  Veterinarian  of  Illinois,  found  tuber- 
cular and  condemned.  The  owner  spirited  the  cow  away  by  night  and  ship- 
ped her  to  Redwood  Falls,  Minnesota,  from  which  point  she  was  shipped  to 
Granite  county,  this  state,  where  I  discovered  her  on  information  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Commission  of  Illinois.  The  cow  was 
destroyed,  but  no  action  was  taken  against  the  owner  for  the  reason  that 
at  the  time  of  notification  by  the  secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  commission  of 
Illinois,  he  was  absent  from  this  state  and  proved  beyond  question  that  he  had 


no  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  cow  until  his  return  some  weeks  later. 

Vaccination  against  blackleg  has  become  more  and  more  popular  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement  of  vac- 
cine distributed  by  private  concerns  and  the  United  States  government: 

1897.  1898.  1899  1900. 

(9  mos.) 

Private  concerns 20         11,500        22,100        23,000 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture _  400  1415         34.983 

Total 20         11,900        23,515         57.985 

Grand  total 93,420 

The  above  figures  are  not  entirely  accurate  so  far  as  the  private  dealers 
are  concerned  for  the  reason  that  a  considerable  amount  of  their  sales  are 
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made  to  jobbing  houses  and  from  these  concerns  distributed  to  dealers 
throughout  the  northwest,  but  this  is  the  estimate  of  concerns,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  a  good  idea  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  preventive,  and 
also  would  seem  to  justify  my  efforts  in  agitating  the  idea  among  stock  men 
immediately  upon  entering  the  office  early  in  1897.  The  fact  is,  that  thft 
twenty  doses  shipped  into  the  state  in  1897  were  ordered  by  me  personally, 
and  from  this  number  the  use  of  the  vaccine  has  increased  to  57>985  for  only 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  77,312  for  the  entire 
year.      This  speaks  for  itself. 


That  all  our  cattle  men  are  not  as  yet  familiar  with  vacccination  and  its 
benefits  is  evidenced  by  the  weekly  receipt  of  letters  from  various  localities 
throughout  the  state  inquiring  about  vaccination,  where  to  secure  the  vac- 
cine, etc.  I  have  endeavored  through  the  public  press  to  advise  our  cattle 
men  of  the  fact  that  the  government  is  supplying  vaccine  free  of  charge  to 
all  upon  application.  Those  desiring  blackleg  vaccine  should  address  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
when  an  application  blank  will  be  mailed  them  on  which  they  can  make  their 
request  and  be  supplied.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
apply  for  a  few  more  doses  than  are  actually  required  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  always  more  or  less  waste.  In  addition  to  the  vaccine  it  is  only  now  neces- 
sary to  procure  the  antitoxin  syringe  together  with  a  porcelain  mortar  and 
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pestle  that  can  be  thoroughly  sterilized  by  boiling.  This  outfit  can  be  secur- 
ed for  a  price  not  exceeding  $4.00  and  will  be  serviceable  for  years  if  properly 
cared  for.  It  is  also  an  excellent  idea  to  order  a  few  extra  needles  with  the 
syringe  in  case  that  those  accompanying  it  may  be  broken. 

By  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  past  three  years  the 
demand  has  more  than  doubled  each  year  and  should  this  obtain  during  the 
coming  year  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  vaccine  that  will  be  used  in  Mon- 
tana will  probably  exceed  150,000  doses  annually.  That  vaccination  has 
proven  eminently  successful  is  also  evidenced  by  the  figures  given  above.  Per- 
sonally I  know  of  but  two  complaints  and  in  both  these  instances  the  fault 
was  probably  with  the  operator  and  not  with  the  vaccine.  However,  the 
method  of  applying  the  government  vaccine  is  now  much  simplified  as  it  is 
unnecessary  to  filter  it.  It  is  likely  that  the  filtering  process  was  responsible 
for  failures  in  some  instances. 

Scab  among  cattle  has  been  quite  prevalent  again  this  year  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state,  but  the  cattlemen,  now  appreciating  its  importance,  are 
taking  the  matter  actively  in  hand  so  that  within  a  few  years  it  will  be  stamp- 
ed out,  and  practically  unknown.  Two  dipping  vats  were  constructed  during 
the  year  for  cattle,  one  by  Mr.  John  Harris  on  Willow  Creek,  near  the  old 
station  of  Galata,  and  one  by  Mr.  D.  A.  G.  Flowerree,  at  Ethridge,  on  the  line 
of  the  Great  Northern.  The  Harris  vat  is  a  well  constructed  one  in  which 
cold  dip  was  used  during  the  past  summer.  The  Flowerree  vat  is  also  an 
excellently  constructed  vat  being  provided  with  steam  heating  plant,  com- 
plete in  all  its  appointments.  Hot  lime  and  sulphur  dip  was  used  and  this 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  cheapest  remedy  for  this  disease.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  about  14,000  cattle  were  dipped  and  hand-treated 
for  scab  during  the  past  year.  On  those  that  were  hand-treated  parafine  oil 
containing  about  two  per  cent  of  sulphur  was  successfully  and  largely  used. 
r.Iany  owners  have  used  the  more  expensive  lard,  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid 
with  equal  success. 

A  mild  form  of  influenza  among  horses  was  prevalent  throughout  the 
state  during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  Where  this  disease  was  report- 
ed an  eflFort  was  made  to  instruct  the  owners  in  the  use  of  influenza  antitoxin, 
which  is  a  preventive,  and  has  been  used  to  a  limited  extent. 

There  have  been  no  cases  of  hog  cholera  reported  during  the  year,  nor 
has  there  been  a  case  of  rabies  among  dogs. 

Health  certificates,  including  tuberculin  tests,  were  received  by  this 
office  for  thoroughbred  cattle  imported  from  other  states  to  the  number  of 
445 — 350  bulls  and  95  cows. 

Health  certificates  issued  for  southern  cattle  by  the  government  inspect- 
ors, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming 
veterinarians,  were  honored  to  the  extent  of  29,568. 

Health  certificates  issued  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  leaving  the  state 
are  as  follows :  • 

Horses    i»370 

Cattle   7»552 

Sheep    33^700 

Total   42,622 
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COUNTIES. 


Beaverhead 


Broadwater 


Carbon  . 
Cascade 
Chateau 
Cnater  . 
Dawson 


Deer   Liod^e 
Fergus   — 
Flathead  ..  . 


Galla'tiD 
Granite  . 


Jefferson 


July,  ibgS 


Auf^ust,  1S9S. 


I 

< 


n 
o 


0 

< 


o 


> 

3 
o 

c 

3 


Sept.,  1S9S. 


n 
0 

t 

O 


o 

c 


Oct.,  1 80S. 


I 


9 


80 


Nov., 


o 

I—* 

< 


Lfewis  and  Clarke  . . 
Mfidison   


Meagher 

Missoula 


Park 


Ravalli 


Silver  Bow  . 
Sweet  Grass 
Teton 


Valley    ..    .. 
Yellowstone 


Totals 


23 
161 
325 

99 

I  •  •  • 

99 


29 

17 

25 

GO 

633 

464 

83 

S 

217 

39 

11 

9 


11 


39 


39 


l»7 

61 

75 

249 

2,382 

2,370 

546 

24 

138 
33 
27 
21 
24 
33 
144 
117 


•  >  ■  » 

2 

104 
344 

78 

•  ■  •  ■ 

13 


«  •  •  ■ 


11    651      1981... 


15 
22 

89 
121 


67      246 


337 
196 
161 


973|Z,516 
I 


1,0T7 
855 

816 

10,467 


7 

66 

4 


622 


12 

6 

19 

31 

373 

233 

149 

•  •  ■  ■ 

76 

4 

14 


104 


16 


2 


11 

61 

384 

64 

1.667 


$36 

•  ■  ■  • 

13 

$39 

•  •  •  • 

66 

18 

■  •  •  • 

2 

6 

■  •  •  • 

10 

57 

•  •  •  • 

14 

42 

«  •  •  ■ 

3 

99 

19 

46 

192 

20 

97 

1,431 

183 

463 

1.768 

36 

163 

.1.731 

168 

124 

876 

1«4 

257 

681 

10 

31 

123 

23 

59 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8 

24 

■  a  •  ■ 

6 

2ffl 

24 

114 

414 

76 

113 

12 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

3 

•  •  •  • 

18 

42 

1 

31 

96 

1 

24 

16 

1 

46 

3 

■  •  •  • 

■  ■  ■  • 

4 

6 

9 

•  •  •  * 

324 

2 

n 

39 

3 

12 

48 

•  ■  •  • 

40 

120 

■  •  •  • 

9 

3 

•  •  •  • 

■  18 

64 

■  •  •  • 

16 

6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  « 

4 

9 

•  •  •  ■ 

5 

16 

•  •  •  • 

19 
4 
3 

3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  > 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

33 

7 

34 

123 

3 

55 

204 

24 

82 

318 

25 

89 

1,3S0 

1 

107 

324 

6 

133 

204 

24 

413 

68 
1,217 

276 
4,890 

27 
383 

102 

1,259 

1 

6,567 

(166 

30 

9 

351 

694 

1,263 

246 

16 

667 

54 

75 


H 


i«  . • . • 

18 

46 

27 

45 

12 

67 

12 
9 
174 
342 
417 
387 


6 

32 
30 

65 


260 


O 

o 

t 

CD 


115 

5 

32 

8 

121 


24 
4 

180 


..."     12 


24 


31 
37 
28 
9 
38 


83 
202 
368 

1,675 
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1898. 

December 

,189?- 

jamiNr> 

.  '§99 

Fehruaiy.  j 

899. 

March, 

«4- 

* 
P 
• 
• 

1- 
f 

• 
• 

• 

f 

n 

• 
■ 

• 

• 

r 

c 

• 
• 
■ 
• 

1 

< 

OB 

• 
• 

f 

• 
• 

• 
■ 

• 
• 
• 

i 

< 

• 
■ 

• 

f 

• 

a 

■ 
• 

0 

• 
• 
• 
• 

1 

< 

• 
• 

• 

9 
1 

00 

• 
■ 

• 

$346 

106 

1324 

85 

1265 

142 

$426 

3 

169 

16 

1 

9 

30 

38 

U4 

16 

45 

9 

96 

8 

68 

210 

1 

9 

30 

1 

17 

64 

6 

39 

6 

28 

87 

7 

47 

162 

13 

33 

188 

14 

62 

390 

68 

478 

1»623 

46 

448 

1.482 

20 

467 

1.461 

18 

178 

1.060 

317 

618 

2.790 

57 

212 

807 

39 

271 

930 

94 

347 

72 

19 

36 

165 

6 

55 

180 

6 

71 

231 

11 

106 

12 

18 

54 

67 

201 

48 

144 

33 

573 

27 

146 

516 

9 

239 

744 

3 

49 

166 

10 

58 

36 

31 

93 

37 

Ul 

22 

66 

43 

78 

7 

187 

582 

83 

249 

1 

44 

135 

1 

69 

16 

64 

65 

195 

0 

18 

6 

12 

18 

64 

46 

138 

16 

46 

23 

106 

8 

24 

19 

67 

1 

24 

75 

6 

36 

111 

••#•*• 

70 

210 

53 

169 

16 

46 

85 

87 

3 

38 

123 

3 

46 

147 

2 

33 

106 

1 

32 

27 

131 

303 

5 

15 

46 

138 

1 

120 

4 

30 

102 

22 

66 

27 

81 

16 

15 

13 

39 

6 

18 

10 

30 

35 

60 
101 

180 
346 

6 

14 
24 

42 
90 

12 

261 

11 

162 

619 

14 

75 

346 

8 

166 

492 

4 

32 

108 

7 

95 

306 

14 

134 

696 

9 

461 

1,410 

9 

237 

788 

6 

251 

768 

6 

168 

1.269 

25 

147 

616 

18 

111 

387 

13 

73 

258 

16 

144 

5,776 

613 

2.967 

10,410 

173 

2.123 

6.888 

117 

1,812 

6.787 

193 

1.838 
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COUNTIES. 


1S99. 


Beavertiead  

Broadwater  

Oai'bon  

Cascade  

Chcyteau   

Cuflter  

Dawson  

Deer  Liodire 

Fergus  

Fluth«a;d  

Ghallatln    , 

Granite   

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagber 

Missoula   

Park  

Ravalli. 

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  ^ 

Terton   

Valley  

Yellowstone 

Totals  


April,  1S99. 


6 


O 

o 


9 


o 


MHy, 


i 

I 


1616 
27 
IS 


688 

1.828 

867 

99 

204 

129 

210 

18 

09 

126 


8 

46 

106 

86 


444 
489 

480 


6093 


2 

86 

108 

906 

187 


SI 
1 


6 


10 
« 
1 


0 

871 


166 
3 

18 
82 

346 


$496 

9 

60 

364 

1.362 


476'    2.849 


lOS 
64 

IM 
16 
16 
26 
17 
21 

120 
43 
66 
83 
27 
16 
46 

239 

106 


717 
192 
861 
61 
46 
76 
61 
81 

860f 

I 
1591 

I 
21st 

I 


I 
811 

I 
481 

I 

1661 


I 


3181 

I 


144|         861       6871 


-I 


8641    2.2641    9.9641 


•19 
•88 
•16 
•28 


•41 


I 


9 
•7 
82 
•9 
111 
•6 
57 


•2 
24 


•17 

'"•ii 

1 

26 

"i 

2 
H 

8 
•8 

en 
•2 

81 

•6 
12 

•226 

•44 

427 

I 


I 


I 
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1899. 

June.  1S99. 

TOTALS. 

9 
I 

1 

i 

•-* 

1 

< 

2 

1 

1 

< 

9 

1 

t 

? 

s 

i 

3 

i 

• 

0 
a 

1 

• 
• 

• 
• 
• 

t 

• 

m 
• 

• 
• 
• 

t 

• 

m 
• 

• 
• 
• 
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• 

• 

• 

'•7 

•22 

22 

880 

60 

S194 

964 

82.962 

% 

12 

1 

120 

857 

'  *2 

•5 

•32 

9 

89 

18 

239 

749 

•75 

•21 

•8 

•66 

29 

302 

5 

6 

222 

4^ 

159 

664 

2.414 

•45 

•83 

•14 

•273 

2oe 

1.056 

3 

5 

806 

U6 

806 

4.184 

14,932 

•8 

•55 

•9 

•10 

87 

675 

30 

27 

846 

70 

2.068 

3.391 

16,540 

•88 

•36 

•17 

•61 

70 

628 

n 

6 

330 

64 

478 

888 

4,176 

•4 

•7 

8 

4 
•160 

26 

270 

799 

•23 

•28 

•6 

70 

420 

9 

483 

69 

885 

1.579 

6.803 

•1 

3 

9 

2 

8 

227 

704 

•7 

•53 

25 

29 

2 

65 

589 

1.749 

•10 

20 

158 

464 

•4 

•16 

7 

29 

30 

166 

479 

•3 

♦4 

•1 

♦28 

28 

202 

1 

9 
•3 

99 

81 

66 

341< 

1.201 

9 

27 

6 

468 

1.401 

•» 

•2 

•41 

82 

146 

92 

43 

370 

1,203 

•3 

6 

13 
•28 

39 

6 

818 

969 

•U 

85 

147 

66 

12 

381 

996 

•3 

•23 

2 

12 

1 
•3 

49 

1 

131 

867 

•1 

{•••••••« 

2 

6 

UO 

326 

•4 

♦i 

•26 

28 

96 

10 

18 

146 

5 

88 

728 

2.414 

•94 

•96 

•3 

•314 

■ 

94 

8CA 

2 

42 

887 

81 

257 

1.852 

6,093 

•26 

•166 

•12 

•544 

219 

886 

L468 

167 

206 

8.028 

9.669 

•81 

•9 

H 

•31 

20 

142 

6 

116 

9 

474 

1.372 

6.357 

•871 

•417 

•78 

•1,761 

t 

, 

881 

6.886 

■ 

67 

192 

5.603 

642 

CUT 

22.513 

82.296 

•  Claims  issued   under   law   of   1899. 
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(BOLPNTIDSPAilDON  WOIiVBS  AND  COYOTEM   IXORrNG   THtE    YEAR    1900, 
RBPORTBID  BY  HON.    T.  S.    HOG  AN.  SEXTRETARY  OF  STATE. 


AS 


January. 


Counties. 


I 


►0 

c 


I 

< 
S 


o 


Beaverhead 
Broad'w&ter 
Carbon    — 
Cascade  ... 
Choteau  ... 
Custer   ...    . 
I>awBon   . . . 
Deer  Ijodge 


Fergus 


8 


1 
6 
9 
41 
6 


Flathead 
Gkillatin  . 


Granite 

Jefferson 

Lie  wis  and  Clarke 
Madison 


Meagrher 
Missoula 
Park  ... 


801 


1 1 


1| 
17i 


.1....I 


Ravalli 

Silver  Bow  . 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Valley 

Yellowvtone  , 


I        I 
I  ....I 


I  ....I 


8 

1 

1 

6 

I      I    •iT 

Totals I     121    1831 


,|,....I 


I....I 


Fehruary. 


Beaverhead 
Broadwater. 

Cart>on 

Cascade  .  .. 
Choteau  ..  . 
Custer  .  ..  . 
Dawson  — 
Deer  Liodcre 
Fergus    . . . 


\       8 


...I 


Flathead 

Gallatin 

Granite 


Jefferson.. 
Lewis  and 
Madison  .. 


I 


■  I 


Clarke  .1 
I 


Meagher 
Missoula 
Park    . . . 


Ravalli  ...  . 
Silver  Bow  .. 
Sweet  Graas 

Teton 

Valley 


..I 


Yellowstone 


^otals 


I 


20 


11 


,1 


1 


I 

II 

241 

II 

I 
7' 


II 


111 

21 

21 

I 

91 


1061 


•22 
68 

4 
19 
16 
18 
134 
29 
14 
•2 
66 
•2 
•1 

6 
36 
•7 

4 
11 
22 
24 

n 

96 
3 
14 
•2 
18 


•4 

4« 

3 

10 

19 


.1 


981 

221 
81 
511 
•8! 
201 


II         201 


,1 


g 


March. 


Counties. 


1 

1 

1 

»t 

s 

an 

p 

V 

• 

• 

u 

• 
• 

1182 
8 

43 
68 
81 
494 
88 
28 

167 


18 

80 

29 

22 

196 

48 

28? 

6 

28 

42 


•2 

27! 

221 
1911 

441 

'•371 
8681      $2,639 


75 

49 

387 

113 


$104 

6 

26 

78 


302 
69 
16 

167 

69 
46 


341 
291 
231 
♦21 
471 
201 
391 
•31  . 

61 

31 
201 
141 
381 
•II 
105!_ 

'•191 
674T 


76 

178 

51 

136 
40 
83 

.  19 
6 

96 
38 

86 

25« 


$1.93« 


Beaverhead 
Broadwater 
Carbon  ...  . 
Cascade  ... 
Choteau  ... 

Custer 

Dawson    . . , 
Deer  Lodge 


Fergrus  

Flathead 

Gallatin    

Granite 

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison    

Meagher 

Missoula 

Park 

Ravalli   

Silver  Bow 


Sweet  Grass 

Teton , 

Valley   

Yellowstone 


1 
1 
4 
6 
6 

86 
33 


16 

i 


4 

6 

2 

30 


*2 
63 
10 
24 
18 
47 

109 
78 
33 
•1 

146 
43 
56 
21 
18 
38 
82 
66 
19 
22 
20 
6 

n 

16 
33 
76 
63 


April. 


Beavei^hea^ 

Broadwater 
Carhon  ...  . 
Cascade    . . . 


Choteau    . . . 

Custer   ...    . 
DawBon  ...  . 
Deer  Lodge 
Fergus    ... 


Flathead     

Gallatin 

Granite 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke 


Madison 
Meagher 
Missoula 


Park   

Ravalli  ..   .. 
Silver  Bow  . 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton    

Valley    


Yellowstone 


Totals 


731 

I 

36 


36 


4 

n 

33 

•6 

61 

4 


24 


21 


15 


271 


191 


101 


...I 
I 

71 

51 

71 

•31 

131 


76| 

•II 

131 

3 

191 

I 
2601 

•201 

3361 

331 

361 

7€I 

♦II 

211 

481 

231 

211 

HI 

•111 

301 

801 

471 

•II 

211 

161 

91 

•21 

381 

1211 

1061 

•21 
1321 


•101 
1641 


•381 

1.5741 


1137 

26 

68 

66 

124 

673 

321 

G6 

875 

86 

117 

41 


164 
162 
88 
44 
40 
12 

53 

96 
160 
276 


I         I         I         ^41 
Totals |....|    177|    1,186|      $3,267 


$152 

29 

6 

58 

834 

1,075 

86 

70 

344 

45 
116 
46 
42 
42 

93 

210 
94 

45 
30 
18 

117 
297 
247 

398 


$4,494 


•Old  law  claims. 
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May 


C&unties. 


i 

^ 

o 

O 
< 

1 

•A 

oa 

OB 

3 
o 

c 

3 


July 


Counties. 


<«» 

-*• 

^ 

< 

< 

d 

o 
® 

■© 

CO 

o 


Beaverhead 
Broddwater 
Carbon  ... 


Cascade 
Choteau 
Cu»ter  ...   . 
'Dawson    ... 
Deer  Lodge 
Fergus    . . . 
Flatehad  .. 


•  ■  •       •  •  ■ 


•  •       •••       ••• 


I         I 
15 

89 

26 

49 


Gallatin 

Granite 

Jefferson    

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison 

Meagher 

Missoula 


Park 

Ravalli 

Silver  Bow  . 
Sweet  G'raaB 

Teton    

Valley    

Telowstone  . 


Totate 


2a 


3 
•1 

2 
49 
U 
15 


20 


12 
1 


86 
43 
82 


4091 
1         I 


2 

9 

10 
U 


•1 
160 


121 
17 
27 

40 

366 

110 

61 

66 

103 

3 

n 

20 
5 
13 
24 
96 
19 
4 

n 

36 

12 
7 

46 
329 
223 

60 


•2 
1.766 


June 


Beaverhead 
Broadwater 
Carbon  — 
Cascade 
Choteau  .. 
Custer  .... 
Dcvwson  .. 
Deer  Lodge 


•  •       •  •  • 


14 
17« 
146 


Feiiguis    ...     .  • . 

Flathead 

OallarMn 

Granite 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke 
Madison 


Meagher  .. 
Missoula  .. 

Park 

Ravalli  ... 
Silver  Bow 


245 


14 


Sweet  Grass 


Teton 
Valley 


TeDowstone 


61 

I 
67!       21 

401     101 

•21 

691     221 

•31 

—I 
Totals I    779|    139| 


I 


61 
291 

311 
31 


*2I 
181 


91 


•II 

31 


271 

891 

7881 

1391 

461 

161 

I 

1211 

41 

391 

8! 

II 

101 

311 


$252. 
34 

cr 

123 
1,163 
327 
295 
110 
346 
6 

53 

10 

26 

106 

192 

43 

8 

80 
24 
14 
102 
873 
582 
319 


$5,149 


54 

236 

2.073 

72^ 

107 

32 


Beaverhead 
Broadwater 
Carbon    ... 

Cascade  . . . 
Choteau  ... 


Custer 

Dawson   

Deer  Lodge 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Granite 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Maidison 

Meagher 

Missoula 


2 

26 
25 

174| 
34 


59 


Park 

Ravalli 

Silver  IBow  .. 
Sweet  Grass 

Teton    

Valley    

Yellowstone 


•   •   a    •  I 


1 

14 
8 

32| 


6 
19 

23 
65 


22 


4 

6 

14 


I         I 
Totals I    3741    155 

I         I 


38 
15 
13 
•1 
77 

467 
♦1 
67 

106 

10 

84 

7 

10 


11 
12 
ft 
8 
7 
•1 
26 

n 


9 

246 

423 

75 


•3 
1.745 


August. 


Beaverhead 


I         I        I 


I        I 


Broadwater  ..  .. 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Choteau   I       3| 

Custer I    128| 


J. ...I 
,I....| 


82? 

8 

78 
16 

2 
93 


Dawson 


.1 


32 

92 

5 

10 

ii 

24 

7 

14 

26 

88 

•2 

360 

870 

336 

802 

136 

524 

•6 

2.320 

$6,917 

Deer  Lodge 

Fergus   

Flathead  

Gallatin 

Granite    I 

Jefferson I 

Lewis  and  Clarke  -I 

Madison   I 

62  MeagOier | 

Missoula 

Park 

Ravalli 

QIlveT  Bow 

Sweet  Grass 

X  6Xon     •••     ■••     •■•« 

Valley 

Tellowsitone 


32 


20 


Totals 


11 


196 


106 


391 

41 
101 

81 

II 

281 

5( 


121 
I 


II 

371 

691 
791 
321 


•1 
874 


$76 
30 
30 

232 

1,079 

680 

563 

20 

396 

14 

20 


22 
38 
70 
36 
14 

68 
22 


20 
640 
887 
284 


$5,022 


11 

1 

311 

11 

$67 

..I 

12| 

27 

31 

21 

19 

31 

181 

61 

131 

2841 

639 

63 

161 

893 

1 

411 

96 

187 

8 

20 

16 

2 

106 

10 


24 


2 

74 
185 
178 


$2,672 


•Old  law  claims. 
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6ei»temb«r. 


Caunties. 


I 

P 

CO 


^ 


9 
^ 


November. 


Caunties. 


1 

^ 

k 

o 
< 

I 

tJ 

s 

i 

£ 

• 

Beaverhead 
Broadwater 
CSarbon  ..  .. 


•  •  •  *  •  I 


Cascade  .... 
Ohoteaii  ..   . 

Custer 

Dawi0oii   . .  • 

Deer  Lod^re 

Fevgxis 

Flatheadl 

OaUatdn  .  ...-  ...  . 

OranHe 

JeffeTBon 

Ijewls  and  Clarke 

Madison   

Meag-her 

Missoula 

Park 

Ravalli 

Silver  Bow 

Sweet  QrasB 

Teton 

Valley 

Yellowstone  ..  ..  . 


6 

74 
6 


ao 


9 


•fi 


16 

6 

68 


8 


2 


6 


2 


8 


Totals 


180 


•2 
98 


October. 


Beaverhead 
Broadwater 


I 


Carbon    . . 
Cascade  ... 
Choteau  ... 
Custer  ...    . 
Dawson  ... 
Deer  Lx>dge 


Fergrus    

Flathead 

Gallatin   

Granite 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke  . 
Madison    


94 


6 


8 
7 

SO 
8 


84 


I 


Meagher 

Missoula 

Park 

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow | 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

VaUey 

■Yellowstone 


2 


2 


Totals 109  111 


2 


4 

6 
4 

12 


18 


8 

n 

18 
60 
89 
89 
2 
88 


1 

1 

1 

11 

H 

12 

1 

1 

8 

8 

6 

42 
47 
21 


•1 
428 


48 
16 
•2 
81 
18 

8 

186 

51 

22 

•4 

128 

6 
U 

6 
11 
70 

6 
•2 

8 

1 

n 

2 


11 

106 

88 

42 


•8 


128 


36 
210 
266 
483 
4 
161 


2 
2 
2 

GO 
22 
64 
2 
2 
16 
21 
22 
88 
94 
67 


Carbon  . 
Cascade 
Chioteau 
Custer    . 
Dawson 


Deer  Lod^e 
Fergnis  ..  .. 
FkLthead  .., 
Gallatin...  . 


$1,616 


Beaverhead 
Broadwater 


8 
2 

31 
1 


I 


Granite 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison 

Measerher 

Missoula 

Park 

Ravalli  ; 

Silver  Bow 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Valley    

Yellowstone 

Totals , 


1 
8 

as 

77 

8^ 


27 


5 

1 

3 

13 


•8 

79 
IS 
•6 
22 
19 
97 
848 
188 

n 

10 

196 
26 
42 
•8 

9 

20 
16 
SS 
40 

6 
16 
16 

8 

61 

14 

67 

218 


42 


248 


1,486 


December. 


Beaverhead 
$86  Broadwater 


Carbon  . 
68  Cascade 
61 1  Choteau 
61 


610 

142 

44 

460 
12 
22 
12 
22 

160 
10 

86 
2 
6 
4 


Custer 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Granite 

Jefferson    , 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison 

Meag«her , 


Missoula 
Park  ... 


42 
246 

196 
144 


12.447 


Ravalli 

Silver  'Bow  . . 
Sweet   Grass 

Teton    

Valley 

Yellowstone  . 


Totals 


33 


2 


6 

1 
32 

•15 
49 

4 


38 


47 


8 


2 


2 

10 
9 

18 
6 

•15 
206 


109 
18 
•1 
20 
43 

217 

381 
84 
11 

136 
38 
78 
17 
24 
26 
261 
86 
•3 
91 
41 

n 

26 

1 

61 

7 

278 

126 


•5 
1.891 


1169 
26 

67 

84 

873 

1,133 

693 

23 

631 

62 

84 

27 
40 
45 
70 

12B 
10 
82 
30 
16 

127 
33 

129 

511 


$4,380 


86 

86 

91 

894 

1,118 

188 
22 

613 
66 

161 
34 
48 
S6 
60 

114 

191 
92 

66 

12 

172 

69 

646 

282 


4,943 


•Old  la^w  claims. 
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B«averh««d  ...  . 
BTMid water  ..  . 

Cbotoau   


Dear  Lodgs  .. 

Flathead  ...  . 
GftllatlD  ...  . 
OranlW 


TellowMoiM  .. 


Totals '2.2I7|1,586|  13,7«l 
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The  Sheep  Industry < 


Montana  is  Now  the  Largest  Wool  Producing  State  in  the  Union  and  Ranks 
Close  to  First  in  the  Number  of  Sheep— Reports  on  the  Industry. 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners  for  1899,  shows  a  total 
of  3,186,742  sheep  in  the  state,  valued  at  $8,302,944,  at  an  average  assessment 
of  $2.62 J4  per  head.  The  estimate  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
ufacturers of  Boston  places  the  number  of  sheep  in  Montana  at  3,218,802.  By 
either  estimate  Montana  is  eaisly  the  leading  sheep  raising  state  of  the  Union. 
Estimating  the  wool  product  of  the  state  at  not  far  from  twenty  million 
pounds,  and  the  average  price  at  16  cents  per  pound,  would  indicate  some- 
thing over  $3,000,000  received  from  that  source.  From  the  lamb  crop  and 
sales  of  mutton  half  as  much  more  might  be  added,  making  the  total  yield 
something  near  $4,500,000. 

The  commission  gives  the  following  as  made  from  their  returns  for  1899 : 


COUNTY. 


Beaverhead  

•  Broadwater 

Carbon  

Cajscade  

Choteau  

Custer :... 

DawBon  

Deer  L#odgre  

Fergns  

-'(Flathead  

Gallatin 

Granite  

•Jefferson  

*  Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagher  

•Missoula 

Park 

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow  

•Sweet  Orass  

•Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone  


Totals 


g2: 

jar  •-• 

,_,  DQ 
-    S* 


o 

p*. 
p 


0  3  d 

tt  ^  ® 

•  5? 

.  ft  ►- 

•  CO    3 


3  o 

I'* 

►1  a" 

'      CD 


ass? 

0  ^ 

H»       "-I   to 
'--.<*  a 


I 


137,614 

34,904 

97,502 

189.057 

5Z/.763 

374,010 

137,000 

69,400 

636,634 

186 

21,366 

8.867 

3,530 

63.075 

68.190 

274.800 

2,942 

61,416 

28,046 

3.685 

263,959 

248,969 

61.525 

!269,622 


14,660 
2,000 


U,400 

5.450 

250 

9.370 

12,260 


3,000 


••400 


4.000 
8,316 
2.100 
•t500 

27.300 
•••30,000 

86,600 


35.000 

10,795 

60.000 

80,070 

176,000 

144,060 

44,526 

27,496 

164,435 


8,730 

2,200 

l.UO 

19,000 

14,425 

96,000 


16,000 
11,026 
1,216 
68,700 
87,934 
23,496 
67,636 


3,483,161[  217,5861        1,147,742 


I 


7,666 
1.800 


29,493 
79,640 
9,670 
13,840 
13,915 
66,270 


1,000 


12.000 

400 

22,000 


10,000 
3.000 
13.181 
40.000 
20.250 
4.000 
60.000 


397.914 


•'Plgrures  from  returns  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

••Rama. 

•••These  sAieep  were  driven  Into  Valley  County  for  shipment. 

!  This  number  Includes  about  60.000  sheep  which  are  being-  fed  for  the  mutton 
market,  and  also  about  90,000  head  on  the  IndSan  Reservation  which  are  probably 
not  listed  elsewhere. 
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COUNTY. 


I  o 
•    l-fc 

bo  (-»■ 

:  § 


t^ 


6 
►1 


as 


5" 


Is. 

§.a 


o 

go 


*   CO 


I? 

fig 

QB 

2  © 


Beaverhead   

Broadwater  

Carbon  

Cascade  

Choteani   

Custer 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodgre  

Fererus   

Flathead  

Gcdlatin  

Granite  

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison   

Meag^her  ». 

Missoula,   

Park 

Ravalli 

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  — 

Teton 

Valley  ...*. 

Yellowstone  


7.000 
10.000 
30.000 
22.160 
27,840 
30,423 


16.760 
202,0601 


8 

oTSr 
8  to  10^1 
10% 
8 


963.297 
156.446 
660.000 


16 

16% 

16% 


8% 
9  1-10 


1.273.529|14  to  20 


4.014.186 

2.701.649 

1.027.410 

446,300 


17% 

16 

If 

mi 


4.000 


10 


3,398,049117  1-10 


16 


4.020 
74,000 


10,000 


100.G60 

32.600 

78,750 

9,907 

24.8871 


8  toll 


■I 


7 
9 

9% 
8% 
7  to  10 


684.8571    m 


Total 


I 


Av. 


149.642 

•*66.000   

•*21.500   

400.000117  3-5 
280.382116% 
1,876.000116.63 

I 


360.000116% 

173.960114% 

18.276115 

1.715,733)16% 

1,658,300117.07 

436.493115% 

1.644.611|18% 


-I 


23.418,661116% 


Total 


I 


Av. 


3,836 

600 

1,584 


6,075 


480 
4,880 


aoo 


•260 

89S 

1.600 


600 

216 


1,000 

1,660 


1,600 


26,816 
Total 


♦One  flock-maMer  lost  175  head  from 
**  Estimated. 


blood-poisoning  at  aheariiner  time. 


In  a  report  made  last  year  to  the  sheep  commission,  dealing  especially 
with  the  condition  and  diseases  that  endanger  the  flocks  of  Montana,  Dr.  M. 
E.  Knowles,  the  able  state  veterinarian,  said :  "It  is  the  common  belief  among 
sheepmen  that  the  disease  known  among  sheep  as  foot-rot  cannot  become  a 
part  of  the  sheep  diseases  in  this  state.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  is  an  errone- 
ous idea,  and  that  on  general  principles  it  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  jug- 
gle with  fire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  few  cases  of  foot-rot  have  been  im- 
ported into  Montana  during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  that  these  sheep  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  others  in  a  manner  to  spread  the  infection  is  prob- 
ably not  due  to  the  surveillance  of  those  that  were  interested.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  can  exist  in  Montana,  as  well 
as  it  may  elsewhere,  and  that  the  continued  importation  of  sheep  suffering 
from  this  disease  will  ultimately  prove  disastrous  to  your  interests,  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  fact  is  that  foot-rot  has  no  gegoraphical  limit.  It 
is  said,  however;  to  have  only  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  to  have  been  observed  in  Merinos  imported  into  England  from 
Spain.  It  was  taken  across  the  Pyrennes  into  France,  and  prevailed  extens- 
ively therein  during  1791.  In  Australia,  it  is  exceedingly  common.  Randall 
says  that  it  is  common  in  America,  but  claims  that  it  prevails  mainly  among 
the  Merinos,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  the  coarser  varieties. 

"The  disease  is  an  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  vascular  structures 
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of  the  feet.  It  is  manifested  by  a  separation  of  the  hoofs,  lameness,  and 
other  diseased  alterations,  the  feet  emanating  a  strong  odorous  matter,  which 
contains  the  principle  of  infection.  It  first  affects  one,  two  or  more  feet,  but 
in  its  ordinary  manifestation  only  one,  passing  slowly  to  the  others.  There 
will  be  observed  early  in  its  onset  a  lameness  in  the  affected  limb,  ordinarily 
a  front  one;  however,  if  examined  at  this  period,  perhaps  no  indication  of  the 
disease  will  be  observed.  In  a  few  days  the  hoofs  are  found  painful  and  hot 
on  manipulation,  and  particularly  so  when  the  claws  are  separated,  the  skin 
about  the  superior  part  of  the  hoof  and  between  the  claws  looks  red,  smooth 
pimples,  pustules  or  vesicles,  and  a  foul-smelling,  cheese-like  or  oily  matter 
covers  the  part.  In  a  short  time,  if  the  skin  is  examined,  between  the  exu- 
dation you  will  find  a  number  of  small  ulcers  which  contrast  with  the  white- 


ness of  the  surrounding  parts  and  gradually  run  together.  The  discharge  is 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  sticky,  possessing  much  smell  of  ammonia.  In  two 
weeks  to  a  month,  separation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof  takes  place'towanl 
the  heel,  and  a  greasy,  dark  colored,  foul,  odorous  fluid  is  secreted.  The 
separation  of  the  hoof  going  on  from  before  to  behind,  the  sides,  however, 
remaining  unaltered.  In  from  30  to  35  days  the  heel,  in  many  cases,  has 
nearly  recovered,  but  between  the  toes  the  ulceration  is  extending,  is  deeper, 
and  causes  great  pain.  If  loosened  horn  be  removed,  the  living  textures  arc 
seen  to  be  swollen,  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  covered  with  the  same  odorous 
matter  already  mentioned.  The  suffering  is  increased,  and  the  animal  dull 
and  feverish,  the  lameness  being  so  intense  that  the  animal  hesitates  to  put 
its  foot  on  the  ground,  and  if  all  feet  be  involved,  it  assumes  a  recumbent 
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position.  Finally  the  sole  becomes  separated,  and  the  entire  homy  case 
comes  off,  or  is  only  attached  by  a  few  small  parts  of  new  hom.  The  hoof 
so  shed  may  in  time  be  reproduced,  but  only  to  be  again  shed,  if  the  secreting 
tissues  have  not  completely  recovered.  There  is  an  exaggerated  secretion  of 
horny  matter,  and  the  foot  becomes  deformed,  tuberous  in  shape,  crooked  and 
hard. 

"It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  disease  in  the  region  of  the  pastern,  and 
if  the  malady  continues,  the  puss  becomes  bloody  and  abundant,  ultimately 
the  tendons  and  ligaments  become  involved,  and  slough  away  in  shreds,  and 
the  bone  of  the  foot  is  involved  in  decay.    The  biflex  canal  is  inflamed  and 


swollen,  and  suppurates,  the  puss  reaching  the  joint,  the  capsule  of  which  is 
destroyed,  and  the  second  bone  of  the  foot  may  be  implicated  in  the  mass  of 
disease.  In  such  cases  the  pain  is  intense,  appetite  lost,  and  the  animal  falls 
into  marasmus  and  dies. 

"The  loss  from  this  disease  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  but  where  it 
is  carefully  treated  and_ handled,  should  not  be  large;  but  from  an  economical 
point  of  view,  it.  is  a  grave  disease  from  the  loss  it  occasions  in  the  condition 
of  the  band,  and  from  its  long  duration  therein.  The  virus  of  this  disease 
will  preserve  its  activity  for  a  long  period. 

"When  the  disease  appears  in  a  band  of  sheep,  the  healthy  should  at  once 
be  separated  from  the  diseased,  and  taken  to  a  locality  known  not  to  be  in- 
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fected.  The  healthy  should  not  be  permitted  near  the  diseased  or  suspect- 
ed, nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  use  the  same  trails,  drink  out  of  the  same 
watering  place,  or  occupy  the  same  pastures.  The  exposed  should  be  ex- 
amined several  times  a  week,  and  any  that  show  the  slightest  indication  of 
the  disease  should  be  at  once  taken  to  the  hospital  band.  Those  positively 
known  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease  should  be  compelled  to  walk 
through  a  suitable  trough,  filled  with  some  antiseptic  solution,  so  that  their 


feet  and  legs  may  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  The  measures  to  be  observed 
are  not  those  of  cure,  but  of  prevention,  by  the  observance  of  strict  quaran- 
tine regulations,  and  it  is  simply  my  desire,  in  mentioning  this  disease  at  this 
length,  to  impress  upon  your  minds,  and  the  minds  of  the  Deputy  Sheep  In- 
spectors of  the  different  counties,  the  necessity  for  looking  carefully  after 
other  diseases  than  scab. 

"I  discovered  a  limited  outbreak  of  sheep-pox,  in  a  band  of  bucks,  that 
were  shipped  from  Ohio,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  developed  the  disease, 
and  during  its  prevalence  he  was  unfortunate  enough  t^  lose  about  lo  per  cent 
of  the  importation.  He  mixed  these  bucks  with  his  native  band  of  bucks,  all 
of  which  became  affected  with  the  disease,  but  apparently  they  had  it  much 
milder  than  the  imported  bucks.  This  is  a  disease  of  grave  importance  to  the 
sheep  man,  for  should  it  become  prevalent  throughout  our  state,  and  the  losses 
anything  to  compare  with  the  Continental  losses,  it  would  make  the  sheep 
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industry  a  very  unprofitable  one.  The  losses  in  localities  on  the  Continent 
have  reached  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  and  rarely  are  less  than  10  to  15  per  cent. 
Friedberger  and  Frohner  g^ve  the  symptoms  as  follows : 

"After  a  period  of  incubation  of  from  four  to  seven  days  on  the  average 
(minimum  2  to  3  days)  the  disease  i«  established,  the  animals  are  feverish,  de- 
pressed and  weak.  They  tremble,  carry  their  heads  low,  cease  to  eat  and 
to  ruminate.  The  temperature  is  elevated,  41  to  42  C,  and  sometimes  goes 
beyond  these  figures.  The  circulation  and  respiration  are  accelerated,  the 
membrane  of  the  eye  red,  and  there  is  a  discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes, 
but  never  abundant.  From  24  to  28  hours  later,  the  regions  devoid  of  hair 
and  those  where  the  wool  is  not  thick,  about  the  head  and  the  neighborhood 
of  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  and  internal  surface  of  the  front  and  hind 
limbs,  the  chest  and  the  belly,  present  red  points,  then  soon  afterward  pap- 
ules of  the  same  color.  The  skin  eruption  is  more  rarely  observed  upon  re- 
,gions  where  the  wool  is  abundant.  Sometimes  you  will  observe  isolated 
pimples  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  the  throat.  Ordinarily 
the  skin  eruptions  produced  by  several  successive  developments  do  not 
present  the  same  characteristics  on  the  different  regions.  On  the  fourth  or 
fifth  days  the  papules  bleach  in  their  center,  become  vesicles,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  red  circle  or  zone.  The  skin  in  the  neighborhood  seems  to  be 
hardened  and  swollen;  this  is  particularly  true  about  the  head  and  sur- 
rounding the  eyes,  and  after  a  few  days  the  center  of  the  vesicle  becomes 
umbilicated,  and  their  dimensions  gradually  augment.  They  contain  a  lym- 
phoid liquid,  limpid,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow  color,  and  6  or  7  days  after  the 
eruption  the  vesicle  reaches  maturity.  During  the  transformation  you  will 
observe  the  symptoms  of  a  general  febrile  infection,  accompanied  by  local- 
ized catarrhal  troubles,  the  fever  goes  up ;  the  membranes  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
throat  and  lungs  are  inflamed.  The  eyes  and  nose  are  the  seat  of  muco- 
purulent secretions ;  the  sick  animals  slobber ;  are  seized  with  regurgitations, 
cough,  the  breathing  becomes  feeble,  and  sometimes  a  diarrhoea  is  noticed. 
The  head  becomes  greatly  swollen,  and  the  skin  perspiration  has  a  foul  odor. 
Finally  the  pustules  dry  up,  the  skin  is  retracted,  and  scabs,  at  first  yellow, 
become  a  blackish  brown  and  fall  off,  leaving  small  depressions  or  scars, 
which  sometimes  remain  bare,  but  which  afterwards  are  thinly  covered  with 
wool.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  total  operation  of  the  disease  is  not 
more  than  three  weeks.  The  evolution  of  sheep-pox  is,  however,  not  always 
regular.  Even  where  it  exists  in  the  most  fatal  forms,  it  assumes, 
oftentimes,  a  very  benign  form,  with  rather  an  abortive  course,  the  pustules 
existing  in  only  a  small  number,  and  the  fever  but  slightly  marked." 

"There  are  a  number  of  forms  of  the  disease  and  differences  in  their  man- 
ifestation that  would  be  uninteresting  to  you,  but  by  the  above  I  hope  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  gravity  of  the  disease  and  the  importance  of  our 
watching  that  it  does  not  gain  a  permanent  hold  in  our  state.  It  is  said  in 
the  regular  evolution  of  the  disease,  that  the  mortality  ranges  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  in  the  serious  form ;  50  per  cent,  and  often  greater  in  the  confluent 
or  hemorrhagic  forms,  or  when  the  animals  are  old  and  feeble,  or  among 
sucking  lambs  the  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable.       Inoculation   against 
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this  tlisease  of  necessity  is  practiced  throughout  the  Continent,  and  the  mor- 
tality of  inoculation  is  said  to  be  often  nil;  ordinarily,  however,  it  is  abo'it 
2  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners  for  this  year  says  that 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  get  some  light  on  and  relief  from  the  losses  annu- 
ally sustanied  by  the  sheep  eating  poisonous  plants.  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  commission  Professors  Chestnut  and  Wilcox,  expert  botan- 
ists and  chemists,  were  sent  out  by  the  department  in  May,  and  the  returns 
show  that  the  gentlemen  accomplished  valuable  results.  Of  sixty  plants 
examined,  six  were  found  to  be  poisonous,  and  a  proved  remedy  was  secured 


for  three  of  these.  The  poisonous  weeds  eaten  by  sheep  and  for  which  a 
cure  has  been  found,  are  the  Larkspur,  Lupine,  Wild  Parsnip  and  Death 
Camas,  and  for  these  4  grains  of  permanganate  of  poatsh  in  6  ounces  of  water 
is  given.  For  cattle  the  dose  is  increased  to  20  grains  and  a  half  pint  of 
water.  A  supply  of  potash  ma;-  be  carried  by  the  herders  and  administered 
when  necessary. 

During  November  of  this  year  the  state  was  visited  by  Dr.  Rowe  of  Og- 
den,  who  came  to  confer  with  State  Veterinarian  Knowles  relative  to  the 
appointment  and  location  of  two  inspectors  by  the  general  government,  for 
the  state  of  Montana.  Though  all  of  the  western  wool-growing  states  have 
had  these  inspectors  for  the  past  couple  of  years,  it  had  not  been  considered 
necessary  for  Montana,  on  account  of  the  excellent  health  of  its  flocks,  and  as 
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these  inspectors  only  inspect  shipments  out  of  the  state,  their  services  were 
better  applied  in  the  inspection  of  sheep  coming  into  the  state  from  other  local- 
ities. The  appointment  of  the  inspectors,  however,  is  now  welcomed  by 
the  local  sheep  authorities,  and  in  fact  they  were  secured  through  their  influ- 
ence, as  there  will  now  be  an  authoritative  head  with  which  outside  inspectors 
can  keep  in  communication  with  shipments  of  sheep  to  this  state,  and  through 
them  allow  the  state  authorities  to  watch  importations  the  closer. 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country,  made  by  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Montana  is  credited  with  3,717,- 
160  sheep.  New  Mexico  has  the  largest  number  of  sheep,  and  it  has  but  70,- 
000  less  than  Montana.  But  while  New  Mexico  is  credited  with  16,093424 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  Montana  is  credited  with  26,000,000  pounds,  mak- 
ing this  by  far  the  greatest  wool  producing  state  in  the  Union. 

An  item  of  especial  interest  to  the  wool-growers  of  the  state  is  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  a  woolen  mill  at  Big  Timber.  Ground  has  been  broken  for 
the  buildings  and  it  is  expected  that  the  industry  will  be  in  full  operation  the 
latter  part  of  1901.  The  success  of  this  institution,  which  is  inevitable  under 
competent  management,  will  be  the  cause  of  the  early  establishment  of  other 
like  plants  at  favorable  locations  throughout  the  state. 

The  Sheep  commission  find  that  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  warehouse 
facilities  at  the  wool-shipping  points  of  the  state.  In  several  of  the  more 
prominent  wool-growing  counties  of  the  state  the  sheep  men  have  organized 
local  wool-growers'  associations,  the  object  being  to  secure  mutual  protec- 
tion. 

The  commissioner's  report  says  that  reports  from  the  several  counties 
show  in  detail  that  the  health  conditions  are  invariably  good  and  that  Mon- 
tana stands  foremost  in  this  respect,  and  this  fact  the  board  ascribes  not  only 
the  naturally  healthful  conditions  of  the  state  for  his  particular  industry,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  state  has  good  laws  regulating  the  importation  of  sheep 
into  the  state  and  to  the  efficient  and  energetic  services  of  the  State  Veterinar- 
ian Dr.  M.  E.  Knowles.  The  report  shows  that  in  each  instance  where  dis- 
ease appears  among  the  flocks  of  the  state  *hat  it  was  the  result  of  imported 
infection,  and  it  details  the  procedure  for  its  prompt  and  complete  eradica- 
tion. 

The  basis  of  calculation  showing  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  state  is 
taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  United 
States,  and  these  are  principally  based  on  census  figures  and  annually  revised. 
The  census  reports  in  this  feature,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Montana,  are  not 
to  be  obtained  in  time  for  this  report.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  in 
each  state  and  the  shrinkage  are  the  result  of  direct  inquiry  of  the  individual 
wool-growers,  the  dealers  in  wool  and  the  manufacturers,  and  the  state  and 
county  officials  of  the  several  states.  The  estimate  of  the  clip  of  the  United 
States  for  1900  is  as  follows : 
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Total  Product,  1900 
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76,383 

164,868 

39.632 

10.364 

31.204 

819.088 

41.654 

777,677 

12,239 

183.341 

868.072 

223.497 

66.268 

271.634 

70.064 

160.632 

204.745 
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2,817.636 

1A3,836 

226,875 

401,632 

614,643 
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1,340,466 

647,399 

616.037 

726.040 

409.167 

686,644 

670.128 

270.716 

316.937 

372,717 

362,512 

8.717,160 

2,790,646 

2,128.608 

3.786,688 

1,003.942 
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1.483,008 

496.490 

1.112,792 

237,792 

67,002 

171.622 

4,914.628 

206,270 

4,666,062 

61,196 

666,706 

1.790,360 

1.117.486 

281.290 

1,096.136 

290.2661 

642.528 

818.980 

475.295 

14.4S5.226 

441.303 

1.002.469 

2.208.976 

2.701.876 

16.638.369 

8.961.066 

4.260,094 

4.004.241 

4.719.260 

2.761.809 

3.818.186 

3.420.768 

2.166.728 

2,448.462 

2,422.661| 

2.366,328 

26.020,1^0 

21.649,231 

13.303.176 

16.093.424 

7.629.665 

14,136.981 

4.592,906 

19.321.800 

6.464.892 

18.810.192 

13,352.010 

218.916 


259.972.815 
28.668.806 


288,636.621 


889,806 

223,421 

489,629 

123,662 

38,062 

101.257 

2.467.264 

U0,384 

2,383.031 

8S.046 

853,364 

X038,409 

686,967 

167.623 

661,682 

162,548 

895,517 

483,199 

237,648 

4,345,667 

264.788 

601,481 

1,170.757 

1.676.163 

7,760.800 

4,810.906 

2,337,652 

2,002,121 

2,812.437 

1,242,814 

1,716,934 

1,710,384 

714.690 

856.962 

969.064 

924.531 

9,627.444 

7,111.246 

4.390.048 

7.402.976 

2.106,278 

4.947.943  ' 

1.424,400 

6.182.976 

1,742,821 

6,643,068 

4,639,683 

86.621 


101,024.837 
17.198,283 

118.223.190 


This  total  shows  an  increase  over  1889  of  16,445,291  pounds,  and  as  com- 
pared with  1897  of  50,088,882  pounds. 

The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  as  compared  with  the  total  num- 
ber in  the  country  in  1896,  is  3,803,413,  or  10  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase 
each  year  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Year. 


U96 

1«»7  

1898 % 

1899  

1900 


Number. 


Annual  Incrcai^i*. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


36,464,406 
34,784.287 
36.671,914 
36,905.497 
40.267,818 


«1,680.118 

887.627 

1.233,583 

8.362,321 


•4.6 
2.6 
3.6 
9.1 


*  Decrease. 

Practically  all  of  this  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  thirteen  so-called 
territorial  states  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California.  The  net  increase  in  these  thirteen  states  as  compared  with  1896 
was  5,749,1x4,  or  23.3  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Ykar. 


1896 

1897 % 

1898 

1899 

1900 


Number. 


Annunl  Incrpase. 


N  umber. 


Per  cent 


18.871,606 
19.009.185 
20.114.601 
21.359.228 
24,620,720 


137.579 
1.106.416 
1.244.627 
3,261.492 


.7 

.5 

5.8 

13.2 


The  average  weight  of  fleeces  for  the  United  States  is  6.46  pounds.  On 
the  basis  of  the  authority  stated,  with  no  allowance  made  for  pulled  wool,  the 
product  for  1900  is  248,452,437  pounds.  The  estimate  of  the  American  Wool 
Reporter  brings  the  average  fleece  weight  up  from  6.04  in  1891  to  6.46  in  1900, 
and  the  increase  of  weight  is  credited  by  them  to  a  change  of  breeds,  and  to 
the  increasing  preponderance  of  heavy  shrinkage  wools  that  are  classed  as 
territorial. 

The  estimates  of  wool  production  for  thirteen  years  have  been  as  follows, 
together  with  the  scoured  wool  equivalents  for  the  same  period : 


T^IiE®CE  ANID  PULLED  WOOL.  WASHEiD  ANID  IN   THE  GR©ASE. 


Ye&r. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Product. 
Pound-s. 


301,876.121 
295,779.479 
309,474,856 
307,401,507 
383.018,406 
348,538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
269.153,251 
266.720.684 
272.191.330 
288.636.621 


I>ecresuse. 
Pounds. 


I 


293.829 
6.096.642 


2.073,349 


23.327.426 
30.913,986 
21.822.018 
13,321,457 


Increase. 
Pounds. 


13,699.377 

26,606,898 
15.519,733 


7.667.433 

5,470,646 

16.446.291 
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SCOURED  WOOL. 


1888  

1889  

1880 

1891 

1892 

1898  

1894    

1896 

189« 

1897 

1888 

1899 

1900 


Product. 
Pounds. 


Decreafle. 
Pounds. 


Increase. 
Pounds. 


136.691.965 
1^.796.860 
139.628.220 
189.326.703 
146.300.318 
151.103. 7T8 
140.292.268 
125.718.690 
115.284.679 
111.366.987 
111.061.681 
113.968,468 
118.223.120 


3.964,  i9il 
1.796.606 


301.617 


10.8U.608 

14.673.578 

10.484.111 

3.918.692 


4.8SS,870 


6.973.615 
6.808,468 


295.694 
2.296.887 
4.264.668 


By  means  of  the  above  figures,  the  Treasury  Department's  statistics  of 
imports,  and  the  Boston  "Commercial  Bulletin's"  record  of  supplies  on  hand 
January  ist  last,  we  are  enabled  to  reach  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
available  supplies  of  wool  of  all  descriptions  for  the  year  1900-01,  in  compari- 
son with  the  similar  statements  for  previous  years : 


Wool  dip 

Domestic  wool  on  hand  January  1 

Forelgrn  wool  on  hand  January  1 

In  bond  January  1  

Foreign  wool  imported  January  1  to  July  1 

Total  


1897. 
Pounds 


1898. 
Pounds 


1899. 
Pounds 


1900. 
Pounds 


259.153.251 

123.688.080 

26.844,000 

292.963.097 


702.668.428 


266.720.684 

127.206.000 

49,681.000 

24.862.514 

68,938.927 


637.309.125 


272.191.339 

226.037.868 

06.181.327 

67.924.367 

46,824.632 


€67,109.028 


288.636,621 

123.348.600 

26,266.000 

44.968.660 

96,876.623 

678,084.304 


•  Un<ler  the  Wilson  law  there  was  no  wool  In  bond. 

Unaccounted  for  in  the  above  statement  are  the  supplies  now  in  the  ware- 
houses of  manufacturers,  regarding  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  defi- 
nite information.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  stocks  are  lower  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  since  1897,  and  no  longer  any  considerable  factor 
in  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  the  available  supplies  remaining  at  this  date 
outside  of  the  above  are  ample  to  meet  the  probable  requirements  of  the  mills, 
prior  to  the  movement  of  the  clip  of  1901. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  for  each  year  from  1890  to  date.  As  the  wool 
clip  of  the  year  reaches  the  market  during  the  governmental  fiscal  year,  the 
clip  of  any  year  is  added  to  the  imports  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st 
preceding,  so  that  the  total  consumption  for  a  series  of  years  is  accurately 
indicated  by  this  combination,  however  it  may  differ  from  the  available  sup- 
plies in  any  one  year  of  the  series. 
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Fiscal 
Yenr 


Total 
Imports. 


Exports, 
Domesiic 

and 
Foreign. 


Net   Imports. 


Classes 
I.  and  II. 


Class 
III. 


Prodtici'n 


Retained 
for  Con- 
sumption. 


FiNB    Wool. 


Retained 
for  Con- 
sumption. 


Per 
cent,  of 
Foreign. 


1890-91  . 

1891-92  . 

1892-93  . 

1893-94  . 

1894-96  . 

1896.96  . 

1896-97  . 

1897-98  . 

1896-99  . 
1899-1900 

1900-01  . 


Pounds 
129.308.648 
148.670,662 
172.433,888 

66.152,686 
206.081.890 
230.911.478 
360,862.026 
132.796.302 

76.736.209 
166.918,466 


I  ••■•••  I 


Pounds 
2.930.046 
3.210.019 
4,310.496 
6,497,654 
6.622.190 

12,972.217 
8,700,698 
2,626,971 

14,096.336 
7,912,667 


I 

Pounds  (Pounds 

36.783,601   89.882.024 

63.360.167   92.312,992 

46,189,082122,026,119 

7,167.380  42.007.798 

98,888.318 106.402.607 

126.966.366   97.918.882 

236,282.736112.141,467 

47,480,033   82.810,437 

3,349.870  60.947,423 

44,680.424  106.626, 7S3 


I 


I 


Pounds 
309,474,866 
307.101.607 
333.018,406 
348.538.138 
826,210.712 
294,296,726 
272.474,708 
269,163,261 
266,720,684 
272,191,330 
288.636.6&1 


1 


I 
Pounds 

436,848.456 

462.662,140 

501,141.748 

397.193.069 

624,722.428 

612,236,982 

614.627,366 

889,322,582 

329.361.658 

420,197,228 


Pounds  I 
346.966,436 
360.249,218 
379,116.629 
366.185,271 
419.319.921 
414,317,100 
602,486.908 
306,612,146 
268.387.136 
314,671.446 


10.63 
14.81 
12.18 

2.02 
23.46 
30.64 
46.84 
15.50 

1.25 
14.20 


The  yearly  exports  of  domeetic  wool  have  never  exceeded  600.000  pounds,  except 
as  follows: 

1893-4 520,247  pounds       1896-7 6.271,586  pounds 

1894-6  4,279,109  pounds     ..1898-9 1,683.419  pounds 

1896-6 6.946.981  poundis       1899-1900 2,200,309  pounds 

The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  dis- 
cusses the  situation,  and  finds  that  the  local  market  follows  the  foreign,  and 
that  there  has  been  a  very  material  falling  off  in  the  home  consumption  of 
woolen  goods,  and  provides  the  local  grower  with  some  food  for  thought  in 
the  following  article : 

"The  course  of  the  wool  market  since  the  publication  of  the  last  clip  esti- 
mate has  been  most  erratic.  Beginning  in  April,  1899,  there  was  a  rapid  and 
continuous  rise  in  prices  for  all  grades  of  wool,  which  continued  until  Decem- 
ber. Ohio  XX,  which  sold  in  April  for  26^  cents,  was  selling  in  December 
at  39  cents,  and  from  that  time  a  gradual  decline  set  in,  and  the  present  prices 
are  about  on  a  parity  with  those  of  April,  1899.  The  domestic  market  has 
very  closely  followed  that  of  London,  in  all  these  unexpected  movements. 
At  the  January  London  sales,  which  opened  on  the  i6th,  there  was  a  decline 
of  7  to  10  per  cent.,  and  the  later  sales  of  the  year  showed  the  market  so  heavy 
that  the  management  of  the  Wool  Exchange  abandoned  the  fifth  series  of 
sales  at  the  middle  of  September,  substituting  for  that  sale  and  the  customary 
November  sales  a  series  of  auctions,  commencing  October  9.  The  purpose 
of  this  unprecedented  move  was  avowedly  to  check  the  phenomenal  and  uriex- 
plainable  downward  movement. by  feeding  the  trade  with  slow  supplies.  The 
result  was  not  particularly  flattering  to  the  originators  of  this  scheme  for  arti- 
ficially strengthening  the  market.  At  the  October  sales,  despite  a  large  at- 
tendance, there  was  a  lower  basis  for  all  descriptions  of  wool  except  coarse 
crossbreds.  Merinos  registered  a  further  loss  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  indi- 
cating very  plainly  that  notwithstanding  the  great  shrinkage  in  the  supply 
of  these  wools,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  markets  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  change,  and  the 
demand  has  correspondingly  fallen  off.  "The  London  Economist"  of  October 
13  makes  these  interesting  comments  upon  the  situation  at  the  opening  of 
the  October  sales : 

"The  decision  has  apparently  been  arrived  at  by  the  banks  and  brokers 
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in  London  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  wool  now  in 
their  hands  to  be  put  up  practically  without  reserve  at  the  present  series  of 
auctions  in  Coleman  street.  This  amounts  to  366,000  bales,  worth,  even  at 
today's  low  prices,  probably  over  £10  per  bale,  and  therefore  requiring 
nearly  four  millions  sterling  to  "lift"  it.  However,  the  policy  of  holding  back 
100,000  bales  from  the  last  series  has  had  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the 
trade,  and  has  completely  defeated  the  object  in  view.  Values  have  steadily 
declined,  and  for  merino  now  in  this  market  are  fully  15  per  cent,  below  the 
rates  current  in  July.  On  the  other  hand,  strong  cross-breds,  which  had 
then  almost  reached  the  bottom,  are  today  about  on  a  par  with  the  close  of  last 
sales.  The  drop  in  London,  therefore,  is  not  more  than  was  expected,  and 
the  first  three  nights  have  shown  that  the  trade  is  ready  to  buy  freely  upon 
the  basis  established  so  far,  and  it  may  be  that  the  tone  will  improve  as  the 
sales  progress.  Low  prices  must  prevail  for  a  long  while  if  confidence  is 
to  be  restored  and  business  to  regain  its  normal  volume;  and  the  belief  that 
at  last  this  fact  is  realized  in  London  has  already  done  something  to  produce 
a  more  hopeful  spirit  here.  A  serious  suspension  in  Philadelphia  is  testimony 
to  the  close  and  organic  dependence  of  the  American  wool  trade  upon  condi- 
tions here,  in  spite  of  a  prohibitive  tariff." 


"Undoubtedly  the  state  of  the  domestic  wool  market  is  a  reflection  of  that 
abroad,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  for  local  causes  to  explain  it.  Never- 
theless it  is  true  that  certain  conditions  prevailing  here  are  peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  and  are  seen  in  market  conditions.  Wool  prices  undoubtedly 
went  higher  in  the  fall  of  1899  than  there  was  any  warrant  for.  The  boom 
in  the  market  for  manufactured  goods,  as  we  now  know,  was  overdone,  and 
the  excessive  production  of  the  season  was  in  progress  at  a  time  when  the 
prophets  were  actually  predicting  a  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  the  raw  material. 
In  truth,  there  never  was  any  approach  to  a  scarcity,  and  at  present,  owing  to 
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the  curtailment  of  production  which  has  followed  the  backward  demand  for 
goods,  there  is  an  actual  redundancy  of  supplies ;  so  that  no  return  to  the  wool 
prices  of  1899  can  be  looked  for.  The  estimated  per  capita  consumption  of 
wool  in  1890,  was  9.07  greasy  pounds  against  8.52  in  1880.  Assuming  the 
clip  of  1899  at  272,191,330  pounds,  there  was  retained  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  in  1900,  after  deducting  all  exports  from  the  imports,  a  total  of 
420,197,228  pounds.  The  value  of  imported  fabrics  for  the  year  was  $27,000,- 
000,  which  adds  81,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  a  total  of  501,000,000,  which,  with 
a  total  population  of  76,295,220  since .1890  of  2.3  pounds  per  capita.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country — apparently  about  21 
per  cent,  since  1890 — and  an  enormous  falling  off  in  the  value  of  imported 
woolens.  Yet  the  supplies  of  wool  required  to  meet  the  demand  for  domestic 
goods  are  no  greater  than  they  were  in  1890.  This  is  assuming  also  that  the 
abnormal  wool  imports  of  the  free  wool  period  have  passed  into  consumption, 
and  are  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  supplies. 

In  the  present  general  prosperity  of  the  country  the  people  are  buying 
goods  with  quite  as  much  freedom  as  was  ever  the  case;  it  would  seem  to 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  cotton  goods  as  a  substitute  for  woolens  has 
been  increasing  of  late  years.  The  advances  which  the  cotton  manufacture 
has  made  in  the  direction  of  imitating  various  makes  of  woolens  have  been 
very  great  in  these  ten  year$.  So  also  has  been  the  advance  in  the  use  of 
cotton  in  connection  with  wool,  and  this  has  been  stimulated  by  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  buying  public  to  pay  prices  for  woolens  which  are  commensurate 
with  the  increased  cost  of  wool  since  the  restoration  of  the  duty  on  the  latter. 
Even  with  cotton  at  10  cents  a  pound,  the  difference  between  its  cost  and  that 
of  wool  at  50  cents  a  scoured  pound  is  so  great  in  these  days  as  to  encourage 
the  use  of  more  or  less  cotton  in  fabrics  which  will  not  command  prices  which 

allow  a  fair  return,  provided  the  material  used  were  all  wool.  A  duty  of  11 
cents  a  pound  on  wool  advances  its  cost  so  materially  that  it  is  now  distinctly 
tending  to  reduce  its  consumption  in  the  country.  It  has  not  been  possible, 
notwithstanding  the  general  advance  in  prices,  to  obtain  the  values  for  woolen 
goods  which  ruled  prior  to  the  tariff  revision  of  1894.  Yet  the  wool  and  the 
labor  are  costing  just  about  as  much  as  before. 

WECBIPra  OP  WOOL  in  BOSTOi^  IN  BALES.   1896-1900. 
CBoston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Reports.) 


1895 

1896 

1897 

Domes- 
Uc 

Forelffn 

Domestic 

F*orei|pi 

D'roestic 

Foreign 

January  . 
Fefbruaiy 
March  .... 
April   ... 

May  

Jouie 

Jidy  

August  . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 

Total  ., 


27.806 

9,032 

28.027 

28.877 

26.476 

19.405 

26.634 

18.514 

88.088 

29.808 

23.320 

13.894 

19.766 

34.308 

26.800 

26.782 

47.626 

20,139 

12,389 

28.100 

46.866 

24.930 

43.183 

19A35 

89.609 

81.827 

27.068 

59.341 

5.781 

^.002 

139,680 

M.P90 
66.681 

69.603 

5.214 

100.277 

81.434 

62.847 

8.664 

92.521 

83.732 

16.826 

21.584 

8.069 

63.764 

33.762 

21.490 

38.866 

8.786 

46.699 

82.894 

lfi.981 

33.686 

14.648 

82.847 

80.810 

18,168 

87.120 

47,687 

19.182 

677.737 

326.900 

442.064 

211.479 

560.994 

18,981 

49.676 

80.320 

164,864 

66,646 

52,617 

41.858 

TO 

2.289 

9.071 

8,829 

17.183 

611,264 
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RECEIPTS  OF  WOOLi-Contintied. 


I89S 

1899 

1900  '^  *    ,  , 

Domes- 
tic 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Forelffn 

Domestic 

Foreig*!) 

January  .. 
February 
March   ... 
April  .... 

May   

June 

July  

Auguat  .. 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 

Total.., 


1S,640 
2Q,584 
17,968 
13.673 
14.008 
38,808 
67.629 
63,624 
27.691 
15.913 
10.660 
23.723 


322,221 


11,803 

21,194 

6.794 

21,973 

26.606 

11.494 

19,067 

27.446 

6.709 

22,236 

23.344 

8.926 

6.934 

62,899 

6.064 

14,000 

106.888 

7.961 

1,612 

137.673 

3.662 

3.696 

109,002 

6,791 

1.398 

46,246 

9,699 

4,973 

49.731 

10,966 

4.069 

61.466 

11.799 

6,696 

60.720 

14.606 

117,236 

701.20$ 

104,346 

22,964 
21,666 
16.973 
22.010 
39,066 
ea.,837 
69.721 
36,482 


I 


317,627 
|9   mos. 


10.466 

14.887 

22.0M 

32.663 

16.027 

8,822 

7,891 

6.460 

6.707 


113,136 
snoB. 


MONTHLY   SALES  OF  WOOL.  IN  BOSTON  FROM  JAN.  1.  1892.  TO  OCT.  1,  1900. 
(Report  by  T.   C.   O'Brien,   Commercial  Editor,   Boston  Journal.) 


1892. 
Pounds 


13.676.000 
12.460.000 
12.460.000 
11.869,000 
10,690,000 
10.749,000 
19.876.000 
August 16,342,000 


January.. 
{February 
March  ... 
April    .... 

May 

Jime  .... 
July 


September 
October..  . 
November 
December 


16,200,000 
18,138.000 
14.960.000 
16,120.000 


173.808.000 


1893.      I       1894.      i       1695. 
Pounds  I  Pounds  |  Pounds 

I  \ 


1896. 
Pounde 


16,676.000* 

16.683.000 

10,600,000 

13,206.000 

7.412,000 

6,090,000 

8.879,000 

4.083.000 

14,966.000 

8,897,000 

13,740,000 

9,99.3.000 


130.072.000 


7,761,000 
U,204,000 
14.402.000 
10.111.000 
7,661,000 
9,797,000 
18,676,000 
22,446.000 
20,430,000 
11.814,000 
12,115.000 
13,490.800 


169,814.000 


13.886.000 
14,745.000 
16,706,000 
11,844.000 
11.432.000 
29.368,000 
32,662,000 
20.627.000 
19,970.000 
32.803,000 
16,267,000 
13.975,000 


232,174,000 


20.094.000 

13.090,800 

6,288.000 

8.502.000 

7,766,000 

11.301.000 

4.178.000 

7.168.000 

19.071.000 

26.774.000 

19,472.000 

10.692.000 

163.378.000 


MONTHLY  fiALEJS  OF  WOOL  IN  BOSTON— Continued. 


1897. 


Pounds 


January  ., 
February 
March  — 

April  

May 

June 

July  

AuiTuet  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


36.263.000 
27.767,000 
34.642.000 
31,119,000 
21,668.000 
26.842,000 
44,669,000 
89.318.000 
40,962.000 
86.196.000 
21,770.000 
20.110,000 


880,096.000 


1896. 


1899. 


1900. 

I 


Pounds 


JDomestic 
Pounds  f  Pounds 


Foreign 
Pounds 


28,310,000 

13,246,000 

6,925.000 

4.860.000 

7.212.000 

6.602.000 

13,639.000 

11.271.000 

7,889,000 

12,600,000 

28.799,600 

26,677,000 


161.830.600 


12.581.000 

16.140.000 

11.322.200 

27.626,800 

28,774,600 

22,063.000 

43.847.000 

20.716,000 

88.160.000 

6il.481.300 

64.126.000. 

18,469.600 


846.804.800 


13.147.000 

10.870,600 

12.372,600 

8.074,000 

7,702,000 

6.373.600 

8.096,600 

14.860.600 

6,U9.200 


86.616.900 
9  mos. 


1,531,600 
2,949,000 
1.887.000 
1.836.000 
1.848.000 
1,676.000 
827.000 
1.202.000 
{.000 


12.821.600 
9  mos. 
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WORILJ>*S  rWOOL  PRODUCrnON  IN  1900. 
BSnMATBD  FROM  LATEST  RETURNS,   BY  THBJ  NATIONAL.  ASSOCIATION 

OF  WOOL  MANX3IPACTURKRe. 

Of  the  <world'8  wool  production  2,068,889,018  ipounds  are  of  classes  one  and  two, 
washed  and  unwashed,  and  692,716,000  pounds  of  class  three  of  the  Amerloan  tariff 
clasalfloation.  ' 

Burope:  Bounas.      Founds. 

^Oreat   Brdftadn   and    Ireland    n40,232,S92 

Russia,  Includln^r  Poland 361,100,000 

iFrance 108,810,000 

©pain 102,600.000 

Oermany  49,690,000 

Austria-Hungary 04,300,000 

Italy •♦21,461,000 

Portugal 18,410,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 8,200,000 

Turkey  and  Balkan  Peninsula  67.S0O,00O 

All  other  Europe 14,000,000 

946,908,392 

North  Amertoa: 

Un-Ited  ©tates •«288,686,<«1 

(British  Provinces 12,000,000 

Mexico 6,000,000 

906,086.681 

South  America: 

Argentine  Republic 370,000,000 

Chdle 7,600,000 

BraaU 1,600,000 

Uru-giuay 96,000,000 

Venezuela 15,000,000 

All  other 20,000,000 

610,000,000 

Centiral  America  an4  W^st  Indies 6,000,000 

Asia: 

Rwssla 60,000,000 

BriftlsJi  India 86,000,000 

Asiatic  Turkey 38,000,000 

Central  Asia  46,000,000 

China 36,000,000 

Another 16.000,000 

274,000.000 

ATistralasta 610,000,000 

Africa: 

Algenria  and  Tunte 30,425.000 

Blgrypt 3,000.000 

Cape  Colony.  Natal  and  Orange  Free  State 100,000,000 

All  other 1.000.000 

184,426,000 

Oceanlca 60,000 

Total  2,686,106,013 


•  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  product  of  1899.     ••  <Fleece  "Washed.     •^  Washed  and 
unwashed. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  finds  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  sheep  of  the  Country  are  now  of  English  breeds  or  grades  in  which 
that  blood  predominates.  Discussing  the  profitableness  of  mutton  raising, 
the  same  authority  says  that  those  who  have  watched  the  great  western  mar- 
kets have  seen  abundant  evidence  of  higher  appreciation  of  mutton  than  for- 
merly, in  active  markets  and  higher  prices.  During  the  present  season  the 
average  price  of  mutton  ift  the  Chicago  market  has  ranged  higher  than  that 
of  beef,  and  at  times  the  quotations  for  prime  native  wethers  have  been  higher 
than  for  extra  prime  steers. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  mutton  trade  has  been  the  demand  for  Colo- 
rado lambs.  It  was  discovered  that  the  Mexican  lambs  improved  by  cross- 
breeding, and  fed  a  few  months  in  winter  with  corn  and  alfalfa  made  meat  of 
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high  quality,  which  has  become  so  popular  that  it  is  sought  as  a  delicacy  by 
managers  of  hotels  of  the  seaboard  cities  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Flor- 
ida. These  lambs  sell  in  Chicago  for  $7.50  to  $7.75  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
business  of  feeding  has  been  very  profitable,  arid  much  money  has  been  made 
in  it.  Some  feeders  have  had  thousands  in  their  yards  at  a  time,  and  some 
young  men  with  small  means  and  a  little  credit  with  local  banks  have  made 
handsome  profits.  Clay,  Robinson  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  estimate  the  annual 
output  of  these  lambs  fed  in  Colorado  at  350,000,  with  as  many  more  similar 
feeding  at  other  points.  At  $6  per  head,  this  would  make  a  total  of  $4,200,000 
for  this  peculiar  development  of  mutton  production.  The  preferable  live 
weight  of  these  lambs  is  about  80  pounds,  which  is  not  far  from  the  average. 

The  mutton  breeds  are  very  prolific,  and  the  number  of  lambs  with  proper 
care  is  100  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  ewes.  Always  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lamb  crop  of  the  farming  districts,  and  not  a  few  in  ranch  districts,  are 
every  season  consumed  locally  as  spring  lambs,  or  appear  in  markets  through 
the  year,  being  usually  known  as  lamb  until  a  year  old. 

An  indication  of  the  rapid  increase  and  large  volume  of  marketing  sheep 
is  found  in  the  records  of  receipts  of  four  principal  western  markets,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  as  follows : 

NUMBER  0(F  MIUTTO(N  SHIBBP  (El/EXTEIVED  AT  PRINCTPALi  W^STTER'N  MAR- 
KETS  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


Chlcagro 

Kansas  City 

dmftha  

St.  Louis  ... 


1870. 


349,863 


49,477 


1880. 


1890. 


1899. 


885,810 
50.611 


206.969 


2,182.667 
636,869 
166.186 
388,496 


3,682,832 
963,241 

1,086,319 
432,666 


Here  is  an  increase  in  thirty  years  from  less  than  500,000  to  more  than 
6,000,000,  and  over  5,000,000  were  slaughtered  in  these  four  cities.  Other  cities 
in  the  west  slaughter  considerable  numbers,  the  great  seaboard  cities  kill 
large  numbers,  besides  consuming  refrigerated  carcasses  from  the  west,  and 
every  town  and  village  in  the  country  has  a  market  for  live  sheep  and  lambs. 
On  nearly  a  million  farms  and  ranches  where  sheep  are  grown,  mutton  is  a 
prominent  resource  for  meat  consumption. 

A  similar  change  in  distribution  of  mutton  sheep  has  been  observed  in 
all  wool-growing  countries.  A  strong  inducement  has  been  found  in  the  de- 
mand for  mutton  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  given  Vise  to  the  frozen  meat 
trade  of  New  Zealand  and  Argentina.  Heavy  importations  of  English  mutton 
sheep  have  been  in  progress  in  those  countries  for  years,  until  nearly  half 
their  flocks  are  cross-bred.  Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  of  London, 
in  reporting  the  relative  proportion  of  cross-bred  and  merino  wools,  show  an 
increase  of  the  former  of  from  17.7  per  cent,  in  1888  to  44.6  per  cent,  in  1898 
in  the  colonial  and  Plata  river  wools,  as  given  in  the  following  statement  in 
millions  of  pounds  of  clean  wool : 
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KBHiATIVB  INCRBAeB  AND  DECREASE    OF    CROSB-BRIBD    AND    MERINO 

WOOL. 


YEAR. 


1888 
1892 
1897 
1896 


Cross- BRKD. 


Millions 

of 
Pounds 


P«r  Cent. 


Mrrino. 


Millions 

of 
Pounds. 


Per  Cent. 


Total 
Millions 

of 
Pounds. 


70 

17.7 

325 

82.3 

96 

19.6 

402 

80.4 

232 

39.6 

364 

60.4 

248 

44.6 

306 

56.4 

395 
500 
586 
656 


The  result  of  so  radical  a  change  throughout  the  world  has  caused  the 
relative  appreciation  of  merino  wool.  There  is  in  all  markets  a  comparative 
scarcity  of  fine  wool,  and  a  demand  for  increase  to  which  breeders  are  now 
responding. 

Under  present  conditions,  however,  the  production  of  mutton  in  this 
country  will  continue  to  be  profitable,  and  should  be,  in  some  of  its  branches, 
one  of  the  important  rural  industries. 

The  value  of  the  net  importations  of  manufactures  of  wool  from  1830  by 
decades,  to  1900,  has  been  as  follows : 


Annual 

Av.  value 

Ten  years  endedi  w*tii— 

Aflrgrecrate. 

average 

per  capita 

1880 

I82.900.615 

98,290,062 

10.75 

1840 

189.607,716 

13,960,772 

.94 

1860 

130,068,518 

18,005.862 

.65 

1860 

318.332,730 

31,333,273 

1.16 

18TO 

.  380.466,214 

38.046.521 

.94 

IBBO 

396.376,996 

39,537.694 

.90 

1890 

433,469,813 

43,346,981 

.77 

UWO 

320.134,071 

32.013,407 

.46 

•  •• 
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QUA'RTBiRL.T  REPORT  OP  THE   BOSTON    WOOL  MARKji.r 
•FOR  JULY.  AUOUST  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1300. 

DOMESTIC  ^WOOLS. 


1900. 


July. 


August. 


September. 


1899. 


September. 


OHIO.     PENINBYLVANTA    AND    WEST 
VIRGINIA. 
(Washed.) 

XX  and  above  

X 

Unmercihantabte  X  and  above  In  grade 

Half  blood'  

No.  1  Combiner  and  Olothln^T  mixed.... 

No.  2  Comblngr  and  CloDblnsr  mixed.... 

Coarse  and  common  

Fine  Delaine  

(Unwashed) 

Fine,  X  and  above  In  grrade 

HIalf  blood  

No.  1  Combingr  and  Clothing  mixed.... 

iNo.  2  Combing  and  CloUhliig  mixed.... 

Coarse  an)d  common  

Fine  Delaine  

MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN,  NEW  YORK. 
ETC. 
(Washed.) 

X  and  above 

Unmerchantabte  X  and  above  In  grad« 

(Half  blood   

No.  1  Combing  and  Clothing  mixed.... 

No.  2  Combing  and  Clothing  mixed.... 

Coarse  arid  common  

Fins 'Delaine 

(UnwashedO 

Fine,  X  and  above  in  grade  

Half  blood  

No.  1  Combing  and  Clothing  mixed.... 

No.  2  Combing  and  Clothing  mixed.... 

Coarse  and  common  

Fins  <Deiladne  

KENTUCKY  AND  INDIANA. 
(Unwashed) 

Combing  (%  blood)  

Combing  OA  bkwd)  

Braid 

Cnothiing  (%  iblood)   .....\ 

Clothing  (M  blood)   

Clothing  coarse 

MISSOURI,   IOWA  AND  ILLINOIS. 
(Unwashed.) 

Combing  {%  blood) 

Combing  (M  blood)   

Braid 

Cnothing  (%  blood)  

Clothing  (%  blood)  

Clothing  coarse 

TEXAS. 
(Scoured  haels.) 

Spring,  flne.  12  months 

Oprlng.  fine.  6  to  8  months 

Spring,  medium,  12  months  

Oprlng,  medium,  6  to  8  months 

IFaU,  flne 

Fall,  medium 

CAiLIFORNIA. 
((Scoured  basis.) 

Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months 

Spring,  Northern,  free,  « to  8  months.. 

Southern,  12  months 

Southern.  6  to  8  months 

Fall,  free 

Fall,  defective 


28  & 

26  9 

21  & 

27  & 
30  ® 
80  & 

28  & 
30  0 

19  ® 

22  & 
24  & 
24  & 

21  & 

22  & 


22^® 

18  ® 

24  & 

28  (8> 

28  ® 

26  & 

26  @ 

17  ® 
20  & 
23  & 

23  e 

18  & 
20  @ 


26  & 

25  & 

20  ® 

24  (g) 

24  ® 

20  ® 


23  @ 
23  <8> 
19  @ 


22V^ 
16  @ 


eo  ® 

43  @) 

46  '(& 

42  & 

42  @ 
40 


60  (@) 

42  & 
48  (9 
40  (g) 

43  ^ 
30  (& 


30 
28 
22 
80 
82 
32 
29 


21 
28 
26 
26 
22 
23 


23 
20 
26 
30 
30 
28 
27V4 

18 
21 
24 
24 
20 


26 
26 
22 
26 
25 
21 


24 
24 
20 
23 
23 
20 


62 
44 
48 
45 

43 


62 
44 
60 
42 
46 
40 


28  & 

26  @ 
20  & 

as  @ 

30  & 

30  ® 

27  @ 
30 

19  & 
22  & 

24  e» 

24  & 

20  ® 

21  & 


22)6® 
18  & 
24  & 
28  ® 
28  @ 
26  @ 


30 

27% 

22 

28 

31 

81 

28 


20 
22% 
24% 
24% 


28  @  29 
26  @  26% 
20  @  21 
26  ®  27 

29  @  30 
29  @l  30 
26  @l  28 
28  0*  30 


23 
20 
26 
80 
30 


&   27 


17  & 
20  & 


18  & 

19  @ 


26  @) 

26  0 

20  @) 

23  ® 

23  @ 

19  (g) 


22%(3> 
22%® 
19  (3> 
22  @i 
22  @ 
18  ® 


60  & 

43  @ 

46  ® 

42  & 

41  ® 
40 


60  ® 

42  (S> 
47  @ 
40  ® 

43  & 
30  & 


17% 

21 

23 

23 

20 

20 


26% 

26% 

21 

26 

26 

20 


24 
24 
20 
23 
23 
20 


62 
44 

48 
46 
43 


61 
44 
50 
41 
45 
40 


18 
21 
24 
24 
20 
20 


19 
22 


21 
21 


22%®  23 

18  ®  20 

24  ®  26 
28  ®  29 
28  ®  29 

25  ®  27 

26  ®  27 

16  @  17 

20  ®  21 

22  ®  23 

22  ®  23 

18  ®  20 

18  ®  19 


25 

26 

20  ®  21 

23 

23 

18  ®  20 


31  ®  32 

29  ®  30 
23  ®  24 

30  ®  82 
83  ®  34 
83  ®  34 
27  ®  28 
33  ®  35 

22  ®  23 

23  @)  24 

24  ®  25 
24  (g)  26 
19  ®  21 
23  ®  26 


26  ®  26 
20  ®  22 

27  ®  28 
30  ®  88 
30  ®  32 
27  ®  28 
30  ®  81 

19  ®  21 

20  ®  22 
22  ®  23 
22  ®  23 
19  ®  20 
22  ®  23 


22%®  23 

22  ®  22% 

19  ®  20 

22  ®  24 

22  ®  24 

19  ®  20 


22  ®  28 

22  ®  28 

22  ®  22% 

22  ®  22% 

18  ®  19 


19 

21 
21 
18 


22% 
22% 
21 
22 


®  20 


60  ®  51  *48  ®  60 


43  ®  44 


46 

42 


48 
44 


41  ®  43 
38  ®  40 


48  ®  60 

42  ®  43 

46  ®  48 

40  ®  41 

42  (3>  44 

30  (^  40 


46  ®  46 

46  ®  48 

42  ®  45 

42  ®  46 

40  ®  48 


48  ®  GO 

48  ®  46 

46  ®  48 

43  ®  45 

iO  ®  44 

25  ®  40 
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IQOO. 


July. 


August. 


September. 


1899. 


Septeniber. 


OREKSON. 
(Scoured  basis.) 

Bastem,  No.  1 .. 

Bastern,  No.  2 

Valley,  No.  1 

Valley,  No.  2 

MONTANA. 
(Scoured  basis.) 

(BTlne 

(Pine  medium  

Medium 

Selected  Delaine,  staple 

W1X>MIN1G  AIND  UTAH. 
(Scoured  basis.) 

(B^ne 

!Flne  miediuim  ., 

Medium. 

Selected  Delaine,  staple 

CJOLORADO  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 
(I7n  washed.) 

Improved 

Coarse  and  Carpet 

GEORGIA  AND  SOUTHERN. 
CUnrwasrhedD 


48 
46 
48 
45 


62 
60 
46 
63 


60 
60 
46 
63 


16 
13 


^  60 

@>  46 

®  60 

@  46 


m  63 

@  62 

®  47 

@l  66 


@  62 

@  62 

@  47 

@  66 


®    16 
(3)    15 


20    ®    22 


47  @  60 

44  @  46 

46  @)  48 

44  @  46 


60  @  62 

48  @  50 

43  @  46 

62  9  68 


60 

48  @  60 

46  @)  46 

62  ^  58 


14    @    16 
12%®    16 

20    O    22 


47  @  60 

48  @  46 
46  @)  48 
43  ®  46 


48    @  60 

47%®  48 

43    @)  44 

60    (9  68% 


48    ®  60 

47%®  48 

44    ®  46 

60    ®  62% 


14    ®    15 
12%®    16 

20    ®    22 


48  ®  60 

46  ®  48 

48  ®  60 

46  ®  48 


48    ®  62 

48®  60 

46    ®  48 

63    ®  68 


48  ®  62 

48  ®  60 

46  ®  48 

63  ®  68 


15 
13 


20 

18 


22    ®    23 


FOREIGN  WOOLS. 


Australian  Combing: 

Choice 

Good 

Averaere 

Australian  Clothing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland: 

Good  Cnothinsr 

Good  Combing 

Au0tra'Man  Crossbred: 

Choice 

Average 

Auatraiian  Lambs: 

Choice 

Good : 

Good   Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope: 

■Choice 

Avera«:e 

Montevttdeo : 

Choice  

Average 

Oros8>bretd  Choice 

Australian  and  Montevideo  iPulled: 

Combdng 

Clothing 

English  Wools: 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shrornhire  <Hog8 

Yorkshire  Hogs  

Irish  delected  Fleece 

Carpet  Wools: 

Scotch  Highland.  'White  

Bast  India,  1st  White  Joria  .... 

(ESast  India,  White  Kanda*har  ... 

Donskol,  Washed,  Wbite  

Ateppo.  White  

Bagdad,  Wh4te   

Bagda-d.  Black  and  Brown 

China  Ball,  White 

China  Ball,  No.  1  Open 

CJhIna.  Ball.  No.  2,  Open 


42 
40 


40 
87 

36 
36 

32 
30 

42 
36 
28 

26 

21 

29 
26 
27 

44 
41 

31 
30 
30 
31 

14 
29 
20 
16 
17 
20 
17 
15 
12 
9 


®  43 

®  41 

®  40 

®  43 

®  41 

®  39 

®  87 

®  88 

®  83 

®  32 

®  44 

®  38 

®  30 


®  28 

®  81 

®  28 

®  28 

®  tf 

®  42 

®  32 

®  81 

®  31 

®  32 

®  16 

m  30 

®  21 

®  18 

m  18 

®  21 

®  18 

m  18 

(??  14 

®  10 


41  ®  42 

39  ®  40 

37  ®  39 

41  ®  42 

39  ®  40 

36  ®  38 

34  ®  36 

36  ®  37 

• 

31  ®  32 

29  ®  81 

41  ®  43 

36  ®  87 

27  ®  29 

26  ®  28 

20  ®  22 

28  ®  30 

26  ®  27 

27  ®  28 

44  ®  46 

41  ®  42 

31  ®  92 

30  ®  81 
30  ®  31 
30  ®  31 

14  ®  16 

29  ®  30 
20  (3)  21 

16  ®  18 

17  ®  18 
20  ®  21 
\M  ®  18 

15  0  16 
12  ®  14 

9  (?J)  10 


40  ®  41 

38  ®  89 

36  ®  38 

40  ®  41 
38..®.. 39 

36  ®  37 

38  ®  35 

84  ®  86 

31  ®  30 

29  ®  30 

40..®. .42 

84  ®  86 

26  ®  28 

26  ®  28 
20  ®  22 

27  ®  29 
25  ®  26 
27  ®  28 

43  ®  44 

40  ®  42 

31  ®  32 

SO  ®  81 

29  ®  30 

29  ®  30 

13  ®  14 

29  ®  30 

20  ®  21 

16  ®  18 

17  @  18 
20  ®  21 
17  @  18 

116  ®  18 

112  m  14 

jlO  ®  11 


41  ®  ^ 

38  ®  40 

32  ®  36 

89  ®  41 
35  ®  86 

81  ®  32 

82  ®  84 

33  ®  86 

30  ®  32 

26  ®  28 

41  ®  42 

33  ®  84 

28  ®  30 

26  ®  28 
20  ®  22 

27  ®  28 
24  ®  26 
26  ®  28 

46  ®  48 

44  ®  46 

38  ®  36 

32  ®  38 

31  ®  32 
31  ®  32 

14  ®  16 

23  ®  25 

19  ®  20 

20  ®  21 

17  ®  19 

90  ®  Zl 

18  ®  19 
13  (S)  15 
11  ®  12 

9  ®  10 
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Sheep  Feeding  in  Montana* 


While  nearly  four  million  sheep  are  to  be  found  in  Montana,  which  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  leading  sheep  states  of  the  Union,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  those  exported  are  fattened  witfiin  the  state.  Hitherto 
wool-prodiiction  has  been  the  primary  object,  while  the  male  increase  has 
been  sold  in  an  unfinished  condition  to  eastern  feeders.  It  is  not  long  since 
the  larger  portion  of  the  finished  mutton  of  the  country  was  produced  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  but  the  feeding  industry  is  rapidly  extending  west- 
ward. Colorado  and  Wyoming  have  already  developed  the  industry  to  a  great 
degree.  This  they  have  been  enabled  to  do  because  of  the  suitability  of  their 
conditions  for  alfalfa  production.  Until  quite  recently  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  feed  in  Montana  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  during  stormy 
periods  of  the  winter  while  the  ranges  were  covered  deep  with  snow. 

But  Montana  is  destined  to  become  a  great  feeding  state  also.  Ere  long 
she  will  be  able  to  fatten  all  the  surplus  stock  produced  within  her  borders. 
Her  many  fertile  irrigated  valleys  are  all  capable  of  producing  some  one  or 
more  of  the  legumes,  such  as  red  clover,  alfalfa  and  alsike,  while  native  hays 
can  also  be  secured  for  the  maintenance  of  the  large  breeding  flocks.  The 
Yellowstone  valley  has  already  become  famous  for  its  alfalfa  production,  the 
Gallatin  for  its  clover,  alfalfa  and  alsike,  the  Bitter  Root  and  Flathead  for 
red  clover,  and  Milk  River  for  alfalfa.  It  is  in  these  irrigated  regions  where 
the  legumes  can  be  grown  so  abundantly  that  sheep-feeding  is  sure  to  become 
an  important  industry.  Lambs  and  wethers  have  been  fattened  in  the  Yellow- 
stone valley  on  alfalfa  with  marked  success  for  several  years.  The  work  has 
grown  until  at  the  present  time  about  150,000  sheep  and  lambs  are  on  feed. 

Prof,  a;  S.  Shaw,  agriculturist,  of  the  Bozeman  Agricultural  College, 
writes  that  during  the  three  past  years  the  Montana  Experiment  Station  has 
been  endeavoring  to  stimulate  this  industry  in  the  Gallatin  valley  as  well. 
Three  years  ago  one  or  two  hundred  were  put  on  feed,  followed  the  next  sea- 
son by  double  the  number,  while  about  4,000  are  on  feed  at  the  present  time. 
The  conditions  which  render  the  Gallatin  valley  so  suitable  for  purposes  of 
sheep-feeding  are  found  in  its  ability  to  produce  clover  abundantly.  In  the 
greater  portion  of  its  area  clover  flourishes  best,  and  fits  nicely  into  the  grain- 
growers'  rotation.  At  the  same  time  in  those  portions  where  clover  does  not 
succeed  so  well,  on  the  lighter  or  more  gravelly  lands,  alfalfa  can  be  produced 
instead. 

The  legumes,  alfalfa,  red  clover  and  alsike,  are  foods  of  the  most  suitable 
character  for  mutton-production,  containing  as  they  do  large  quantities  of 
protein  compounds,  which  gives  a  meat  of  better  quality  than  that  produced 
from  the  more  carbonaceous  foods  upon  which  the  eastern  feeder  is  forced 
to  rely. 
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As  regards  the  feeding  value  of  these  three  foods,  alfalfa,  red  clover 
and  alsike,  there  is  comparatively  little  difference.  Experiments  conducted 
by  the  Experiment  Station  during  '98  and  '99,  in  which  the  three  were  used, 
gave  results  slightly  in  favor  of  alsike,  with  clover  and  alfalfa  a  close  second 
and  third.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  two  latter  are  larger  yielders  per  acre, 
this  difference  in  actual  value  is  scarcely  appreciable.  So  that  what  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  any  one  of  these  will  apply  in  much  the  same  way  to  the 
others. 

Feeding  tests  during  '99  and  1900  showed  conclusively  that  with  clover 
possessing  the  qualities  of  our  western  grown  that  it  alone  will  produce 
rapid  gains,  giving  a  meat  of  good  quality.  That  where  possible  to  supply 
them,  a  small  addition  of  grain  or  screening  will  add  to  the  g^ins  and  improve 
the  quality,  but  if  used  in  large  quantity,  the  cost  of  production  is  increased 
beyond  a  profitable  limit.  These  tests  also  proved  conclusively  that  damaged 
grains  could  be  used  along  with  clover  to  good  advantage  in  fattening  lambs, 
and  where  the  more  expensive  marketable  grains  were  used  in  large  quantity 
their  use  was  not  profitable.  Therefore  that  which  has  been  determined  with 
regard  to  these  three  foods  in  the  Gallatin  valley  will  apply  also  to  every  part 
of  the  state  in  which  these  can  be  grown. 

During  the  winter  of  '99  and  1900  three  lots  of  lambs  were  used  in  a 

feeding  test.    Lot  I.  received  clover  and  damaged  wheat.    Lot  II.  clover  only, 

and  Lot  III.  clover  and  oats.  Within  this  period  of  ninety  days,  the  lambs 
feeding  on  clover  alone  consumed  an  average  of  3.16  pounds  per  head  per 
day.  The  two  lots  receiving  .93  pounds  of  oats  and  wheat,  respectively,  per 
head,  each  day,  consumed  only  2.14  pounds  of  clover  per  day. 

The  gains  made  during  the  ninety  days  were  as  follows:  Lot  I.,  fed 
clover  and  wheat,  thirty  pounds  each;  Lot  II.,  fed  clover  only,  twenty-four 
and  three-tenths  pounds;  and  Lot  III.,  fed  clover  and  oats,  thirty-one  and 
three-quarters  pounds  each.  Considering  the  fact  that  nearly  a  pound  of  grain 
was  fed  to  each  lamb,  per  day,  in  two  of  the  lots,  the  showing  made  by  clover 
alone  is  remarkably  good.  With  lambs  of  the  range  type  feeders  seldom 
reach  a  gain  of  ten  pounds  per  head  per  month  when  both  hay  and  grain  are 
used. 

Cost  of  feeding: — Clover  hay  was  charged  up  at  $6  per  ton;  damaged 
wheat  at  40  cents  per  cwt.,  and  oats  at  90  cents.  At  this  rate  the  cost  of 
food  for  each  of  the  three  pens,  of  twenty  lambs,  for  ninety  days,  was  as 
follows:  Lot  I.,  clover  and  wheat,  $19.38;  Lot  II.,  clover  only,  $17.21 ;  Lot 
III.,  clover  and  oats,  $27.95.  ^^  ^^^  total  gains  per  pen,  in  order  above  given, 
were:  Lot  I.,  601  pounds;  Lot  II.,  486  pounds,  and  Lot  III.,  635  pounds,  the 
relative  cost  of  production  was  as  follows:  The  lambs  on  the  clover  and 
wheat  ration  produced  a  hundred  pounds  increase  at  a  cost  of  $3.22;  clover 
alone,  $3.54,  and  clover  and  oats,  $4.39.  These  results  show  conclusively  that 
though  clover  alone  did  not  give  absolutely  the  most  rapid  or  cheapest  in- 
crease, still,  there  was  little  difference  between  it  and  the  clover  and  wheat 
ration,  and  that  satisfactory  gains  and  financial  feturns  can  be  obtained  from 
the  clover  alone.  They  also  show  that  oats  at  the  price  charged,  cannot  be 
profitably  used  for  fattening  lambs,  except  in  small  quantities. 

The  profits  derived  from  these  three  methods  of  feeding,  at  the  end  of 
ninety  days,  were : 

Net  profit  per  head  from  lambs  fed  on  clover  and  wheat. . . .  96c. 

Net  profit  per  head  from  lambs  fed  clover  only 82c. 

Net  profit  per  head  frcgn  lambs  fed  clover  and  oats 62c. 
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The  lambs  were  bought  at  $3  each,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  $4.68  per  cwt., 
live  weight. 

We  conclude  from  the  results  of  Lot  L,  that  cheap  or  unsalable  grains 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  along  with  clover  for  fattening  lambs;  and 
also  that  while  the  clover  alone  gave  good  results,  we  believe  that  where  pos- 
sible a  small  amount  of  grain  fed  with  it  will  increase  the  gain,  and  add  to 
the  quality,  but  large  quantities  are  not  necessary  with  the  quality  of  clover 

here  produced.  From  the  data  obtained  it  was  found  that  eleven  and  one- 
eighteenths  pounds  clover  was  required  to  maintain  the  animal  and  produce 
a  pound  of  gain.  Thus  one  ton  of  clover  produced  169.5  pounds  of  mutton, 
which,  at  the  selling  price  of  $4.68  per  cwt.,  was  worth  $7.93. 

The  results  obtained  lead  us  to  conclude  that  with  the  conditions  which 
Gallatin  valley  presents,  the  possibilities  for  mutton  production  are  unpar- 
alleled. In  the  first  place,  the  best  foods  for  the  purpose  can  be  grown  abund- 
antly, and  secondly,  the  stock  can  be  readily  procured  within  the  state  to 
consume  it.  Individual  acres  of  clover,  grown  at  the  experiment  station,  for 
three  successive  years  produced  over  one  and  one-half  tons  of  hay  at  from 
onehundred  and  nineteen  days  toone  hundred  and  thirty-three  days  from  date 
of  seeding.  During  the  summer  of  1900  a  field  of  7.;26  acres  of  clover  on  the 
station  farm  produced  at  two  cuttings  a  total  of  thirty-five  tons,  1451  pounds 
of  well-cured  hay.  While  this  food  can  be  produced  in  such  great  abundance, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  large  percentage  of  those  nitrogenous 
compounds  or  flesh  formers,  which  the  eastern  feeder  who  relies  chiefly  on 
com  or  screenings,  cannot  buy.  The  clover  produces  a  much  better  quality 
of  meat  than  the  starchy  foods,  such  as  corn,  screenings,  wheat,  barley,  etc., 
which  is  an  important  factor. 

While  the  production  of  clover,  alfalfa  and  alsike  are  desirable  as  well 
as  their  conversion  into  mutton,  this  industry  need  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  grain  producer  of  the  irrigated  valleys.  On  the  contrary,  they  must 
materially  assist  him,  as  they  can  take  the  place  of  the  vast  summerfallow 
areas.  These  legumes  can  be  secured  for  winter  feeding  without  decreasing 
the  grain  area.  . 

Where  clover  forms  a  part  of  the  grain-growers'  rotation,  and  is  fed  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  lambs  can  be  secured  after  harvest  and  made  to  glean 
from  the  stubble  with  profitable  returns. 

The  Montana  farmer  in  securing  his  enormous  crops  of  grain  loses  a 
product  of  harvesting  and  threshing  because  of  the  arid  conditions  which 
result  in  so  much  shattering  of  grain.  In  addition  to  the  grain  left  among 
the  stubble,  the  meadows  or  clover  fields  provide  a  late  growth  which  may 
be  utilized  by  sheep.  Then  there  are  weeds  and  grasses  found  bordering 
along  ditches,  fences  and  roads  which  can  be  made  use  of.  In  most  cases 
no  return  is  secured  from  these  waste  products. 

In  securing  lambs,  prior  to  the  time  of  winter  feeding  the  Experiment 
Station  was  enabled  to  secure  data 'relative  to  the  capability  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  to  utilize  the  waste  products  of  the  farm,  and  also  the  return  which 
could  be  secured  from  it.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  lambs  were  given  access 
to  112  acres  of  the  Station  farm  on  October  15th,  1900,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  forage  for  one  month.  This  tract  of  land  consisted  of  57  acres 
of  clover  meadow  and  the  balance  of  grain  stubble.  At  the  same  time  nine- 
teen yearling  steers  and  heifers,  three  colts  and  twenty-five  pigs  were  main- 
tained on  the  same  tract.  The  lambs  were  turned  on  the  stubble  fields  with 
an  average  weight  of  50.86  pounds,  and  when  removed,  one  month  later 
weighed  60.64  pounds,  making  a  gain  of  9.78  pounds  each.  Thus  the  total 
increase  of  2,249  pounds  of  mutton,  at  5  cents  per  pound,  is  worth  $112.45.  ^s 
it  was  necessary  to  feed  the  band  1,100  pounils  of  hay  during  storms,  the 
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actual  return  was  reduced  to  $109.15,  the  hay  having  been  charged  up  at 

$6  per  ton.    The  1,100  pounds  of  clover  fed  was  used  during  a  snow  storm 

which  covered  the  ground  two  and  one-half  days.  Sheep  being  close  feeders, 
are  better  able  to  secure  the  waste  products  of  the  farm  than  cattle.  Nor  is 
the  sole  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  for  the  farm  re- 
ceives a  most  thorough  cleaning  from  the  sheep,  which  does  the  work  of  the 
scavenger  in  handsome  fashion.  There  are  few  plants  that  the  sheep  will 
not  eat  if  allowed  access  to  them  before  they  become  dead  and  woody.  And 
any  weed  seeds  consumed  by  them  do  not  escape  being  destroyed. 

Where  clover  or  alfalfa  can  be  grown  on  our  ranches  sheep  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  in  securing  the  waste  products  during  the  autumn  season. 
Coming  from  the  scant  ranges,  they  are  thus  prepared  to  go  on  winter  feed 
in  good  form.  No  losses  have  accrued  during  the  two  past  seasons  from  sheep 
feeding  on  frozen  pastures,  even  though  death  from  bloating  has  caused 
serious  loss  earlier  in  the  season. 

We  believe  it  is  possible  for  the  ordinary  farmer  who  uses  alfalfa  or 
clover  in  his  rotation  to  feed  at  least  a  carload  or  two  of  sheep  each  winter. 
There  is  no  other  way  in  which  these  foods  can  be  disposed  of  to  better 
advantage  than  when  marketed  in  the  form  of  mutton.  This  system  will 
also  assist  greatly  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  forms,  not  only  by  leaving 
the  fertilizer  on  them,  but  by  the  benefits  which  the  land  receives  from  the 
growth  of  legumes  as  well. 

The  Experiment  Station  is  continuing  to  investigate  sheep-feeding  prob- 
lems, and  expects  to  obtain  some  valuable  practical  data  during  the  present 
season.  Five  bunches  of  lambs  are  being  fed.  Lot  1.  receives  clover  and 
first-class  marketable  grain,  Lot  IL  clover  and  screenings.  Lot  III.  clover 
only.  Lot  IV.  grain,  hay,  and  Lot  V.  the  same  as  Lot  I.,  but  are  supplied 
with  water  once  a  day  only,  while  the  others  have  constant  access  to  it.  So 
far  as  we  can  determine  at  present,  lots  2  and  3  are  making  favorable  gains 
as  compared  with  lot  i,  and  the  increase  is  being  produced  at  a  much  smaller 
cost.  Where  the  lambs  have  constant  access  to  water  the  gains  so  far  have 
been  over  200  pounds  per  head  per  month  greater  than  those  on  the  same 
feed  but  watered  only  once  each  day.  As  soon  as  this  test  is  complete  the 
results  will  be  published  in  full. 

The  necessity  of  securing  the  proper  type  of  lambs  for  feeding  is  a  ques- 
tion of  much  importance.  During  the  last  two  seasons  comparative  results 
have  been  secured  by  feeding  lambs  of  the  mutton  and  wool-producing  types 
by  similar  methods.  Those  of  the  mutton  type  used  contained  a  large  per- 
centage of  Shropshire  blood.  They  were  large-framed  and  strong-boned, 
cylindrical  of  form,  possessed  of  broad,  evenly  fleshed  backs,  with  good  widths 
at  briskit,  chest  and  shoulders.  The  other  class,  composed  of  Merino  grades, 
were  almost  the  reverse  as  to  general  form  and  quality.  The  compact  lamb 
of  the  former  class  carrying  a  large  quantity  of  natural  flesh.  When  fed  on 
an  expensive  ration  of  clover  and  oats,  produced  a  hundred  pounds  of  increase 
at  a  cost  of  $4.39,  while  those  of  the  inferior  type,  using  tfie  same  kind  of 
food  in  exactly  the  same  amount  cost  $4.65  per  cwt.  increase.  The  lambs  of 
the  mutton  type  required  over  one-half  pound  less  clover  to  each  pound  of 
increase. 

The  results  already  secured  justify  conclusions  to  the  effect  that  mutton 
can  be  successfully  produced  on  alfalfa,  red  clover  or  alsike  alone,  though 
the  use  of  a  small  grain  allowance  is  desirable  where  possible  because  of  its 
ultimate  effect  on  quality.  Where  clover  or  alfalfa  may  have  been  damaged 
and  rendered  unsalable  it  cannot  be  used  in  a  better  way  than  as  food  for 
sheep.  There  are  so  many  portions  of  the  state  suited  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa, 
red  clover  and  alsike  that  their  use  in  mutton  production  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged. 
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A  Profitable  Montatna  Industry. 


Experiments  Demonstrate  That  Goat-Raising  in  Montana  Can  Be  Made  an 
Especially  Lucrative  Industry. 


*  One  industry  that  has  §o  far  been  given  little  attention,  but  in  the  sev- 
eral instances  where  experiments  have  been  made  has  proved  a  success,  is 
the  raising  of  goats.  The  climate  of  the  country  is  just  to  the  goats'  liking, 
and  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  many  branches  of  smaller  hills  oifer  a 
model  pasture,  and  one  that  is  practically  limitless,  and  will  forever  remain 
in  the  public  domain.  The  goat  is  easily  adaptible  to  almost  any  country, 
thriving  in  almost  any  climate  from  the  extremely  hot  to  the  extremely  cold, 
but  prefers  an  equable  climate  and  the  rugged  mountain  side  for  its  pastur- 
age and  the  pinacle  rocks  for  a  lookout,  and  under  these  conditions,  with 
the  slightest  care,  it  does  not  fail  to  prosper.  The  goat  is  hardy,  agile,  enter- 
prising, and  only  demands  a  shelter  from  the  rain  or  snow  storms  in  order 
to  thrive.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  Montana  for  the  profitable  growing 
of  goats  is  the  excellent  winter  pasturage.  The  native  habitat  of  the  Angora 
is  not  better  adapted  to  its  keep  and  development  than  are  the  mountains 
and  foothills  of  the  western  half  of  Montana. 

At  present  there  are  probably  less  than  half  a  million  goat»  in  the  United 
States,  and  last  year  the  country  imported  goat  skins  to  the  value  of  $25,508,- 
249,  the  price  ranging  at  over  39  cents  per  pound,  and  the  weight  running 
something  over  four  pounds  to  the  skia 

Treating  the  subject  of  goat-raising  in  this  country,  the  Annual  Year 
Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  if  all  goats 
in  this  country  were  kept  with  the  single  object  of  supplying  skins  for  mar- 
ket, they  would  fail  to  supply  a  small  fraction  of  the  present  demand,  and 
at  the  same  time  remain  at  their  present  number.  At  four  pounds  to  the  skin, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  average  weight  of  dry  skins,  it  requires  the  slaugh- 
ter of  16,226,621  goats  and  kids  to  yield  the  skins  imported  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  This  represents  live  flocks  of  foreign  goats  aggregating  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  at  least  for  our  present  supply  of  marketable 
skins  alone. 

Very  few  of  the  goats  in  the  United  States  are  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  marketing  their  skins.  In  addition  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  common 
stock  kept,  as  stated,  in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  many  are  kept  in  parts  of  the 
west  with  sheep  for  protection  against  other  animals,  as  dogs,  wolves  and 
coyotes ;  while  the  increasing  flocks  of  Angoras  are  kept  principally  for  their 
valuable  yield  of  mohair,  though  some  account  is  now  taken  of  the  meat. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  something  like  two-fifths  of  all  the  goats  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  those  kept  in  flocks,  are  not 
the  common  goats  which  supply  such  skins  as  are  imported  for  leather,  but 
are  in  part  descendants  of  these,  modified  by  successive  infusions  of  pure 
Angora  blood ;  and  in  part,  but  to  a  less  extent,  pure  Angoras,  kept  in  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  flocks 
sometimes  numbering  thousands,  and  in  other  states  in  smaller  numbers. 
The  profitable  commercial  product  of  these  pure  and  high-grade  animals  is 
the  silky  fleece. 

Goat  Products. 

In  goat-keeping  on  a  large  scale  it  is  not  alone  the  skins  and  fleeces  which 
enter  into  the  account  of  profit,  although  these  are  primary,  especially  for 
distant  markets.  If  the  skins,  which  represent  over  fifeen  millions  of  invoice 
and  twenty-five  millions  of  market  value  in  importations,  represented  native 
stock,  there  would  be  taken  additionally  into  the  home  market  and  possibly 
profit  account  nearly  the  whole  animal — ^the  flesh,  tallow,  bones,  hoofs,  horns, 
and  perhaps  the  intestines  and  their  contents,  which  together  may  constitute 
half  or  more  of  the  entire  marketable  value.  In  addition  there  may  be  derived 
from  the  mature  females  (always  the  principal  portion  of  the  flock)  during 
much  of  their  lives  a  considerable  value  in  milk  for  household  uses  or  for 
market,  or  which  can  be  converted  into  the  most  salable  cheese,  such  as  the 
Roquefort,  Mont  D'Or,  Le  Sassenage,  and  Levroux  of  France  and  Swtizer- 
land.  So  fully  is  the  goat  available  as  a  dairy  animal,  when  bred  to  that 
object,  that  it  is  sententiously  described  as  "the  poor  man's  cow,"  because 
of  the  combination  of  value  with  economy  of  keeping^.  A  female  goat  is 
relatively  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  domestic  animals.  Herded  goats,  un- 
der suitable  and  usually  convenient  conditions,  whether  for  skin  or  fleece 
and  by-products,  are  as  surely  profitable. 

As  to  the  question  of  suitable  and  sufficient  labor  so  far  as  it  enters  into 
this  subject,  the  fact  that  the  utilization  of  unimproved  or  surplus  farm  lands 
is  being  considered  as  the  food  basis  of  goat-herding  will  readily  suggest  that 
whatever  labor  may  be  required  must  be  distributed  through  the  country 
at  least  as  evenly  as  the  labor  required  for  the  accompanying  improved  lands. 
Goat-herding  is  proposed  only  as  another  and  very  simple  rural  industry 
where  others  are  already  established,  and  therefore  where  the  labor  element 
is  already  available.  Its  cheapness  depends  upon  the  usual  considerations 
to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  wholly,  for  herding  requires  neither  the  ma- 
turity nor  the  skill  on  the  part  of  the  attendants  that  usual  farm  occupations 
demand.  Ordinarily,  goats  need  less  attention  than  sheep,  but  where  per- 
mitted to  range  an  attendant  is  necessary.  It  is  apparent  that  this  attendant 
need  not  be  an  expensive  one. 

But  in  making  marketable  whatever  is  derived  from  the  keeping  of  goats, 
as  the  skin,  wool  or  hair,  meat,  or,  during  life,  the  milk  and  its  product,  more 
and  varied  care  is  required,  calling  for  average  labor  compensation.  This 
labor  is  in  no  case  continuous,  however,  for  the  principal  products,  but  sea- 
sonal, like  the  harvests. 

As  already  indicated,  the  useful  objects  of  goat-keeping  are  distinctly 
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three,  viz.,  for  the  production  of  skins,  so  extensively  known  to  the  commerce 
of  manufacturing  countries ;  for  the  production  of  fleeces  of  hair  or  wool,  used 
also  in  increasing  quantity  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  fabrics,  and  for 
the  production  of  milk,  mostly  for  home  consumption,  and  of  cheese  for 
home  use  and  market.  Often  these  objects  of  production  are  combined  to 
some  extent  and  with  varying  prominence ;  for  goats  best  suited  economically 
for  skins  for  leather  or  for  hair  or  wool  products  may  also  be  bred  as  service- 
able dairy  animals,  while  those  bred  particularly  for  dairy  purposes  are  sec- 
ondarily valuable,  at  least,  for  the  final  products  (skins,  meat,  etc.),  especially 
where  kept  in  considerable  numbers. 

These  specified  objects  roughly,  but  perhaps  sufficiently,  indicate  the 
classes  of  domesticated  goats  prevalent  in  various  countries,  and  inferentially 
the  conditions  attending  their  prevalence.  As  the  greatest  market  demand 
is  for  skins,  the  largest  herds  in  various  countries  are  kept  to  meet  that  de- 
mand, and  as  the  demand  relates  less  to  breeding  than  to  abundance,  the 
common  goat  (that  least  modified  from  the  native  stock)  most  economically 
and  profitably  meets  the  requirement.  Common  goats  need  the  feast  care, 
and  require  only  the  cheapest  and  most  primitive  pasturage — ^bushes  and 
weeds.  They  furnish  a  product  of  world-wide  use,  not  dependent  upon  any 
culture  for  its  availability  or  excellence.  Wherever  they  can  be  stocked  upon 
unused  or  otherwise  unsalable  lands,  with  the  rude  and  slight  care  required, 
they  are  almost  gratuitously  profitable.  Thus,  the  price  paid  for  imported 
goat  skins  is  less  representative  of  cost  of  production  than  of  the  commercial 
sagacity  of  the  producers  and  their  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  market, 
and  suggests  an  enviable  margin  of  profit. 

Thus  far  goat-Keeping  has  been  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial and  direct  profits  promised  in  the  varied  or  combined  branches  which 
yield  skins  for  leather,  fleeces  and  dairy  products,  though  minor  sources  of 
gain  have  been  indicated,  such  as  the  meat,  hair,  bones,  etc.  But  there  is 
still  another  source  of  incidental  but  sure  profit,  which  would  be  sufficient 
in  thousands  of  cases,  even  if  the  others  be  largely  lost  sight  of  and  goats  be 
kept  simply  as  goats,  and  therefore  differing  in  habits  from  other  domesticated 
animals.  The  goat,  of  whatever  class,  is  a  reliable  and  life-long  scavenger, 
and  can  be  depended  upon  to  destroy  the  many  undesirable  products  of  culti- 
vated and  fallow  lands,  the  abundant  and  persistently  weedy  vegetation  which 
so  incessantly  besets  the  cultivated  crops.  Other  domestic  animals  prefer 
the  cereals  and  grasses  which  depend  upon  the  labor  and  care  of  the  husband- 
man. What  these  reject  goats  prefer,  and  cheerfully  pass  by  growing  grass 
and  grain  for  a  constant  dessert  of  wild  carrot,  burdock,  mullein,  or  for  thistle 
or  cactus.  Goats  thus  voluntarily  clean  fields  of  their  vegetative  refuse  before 
it  ripens  and  scatters  its  seed ;  and  so  persistently  and  impartially  is  this  done 
that  the  latent  seeds  of  valuable  grasses,  improving  the  chance  thus  given 
them  to  sprout  and  thrive,  often  follow  the  second  or  third  year  of  goat  pas- 
turage with  a  uniform  carpet,  clean  as  if  made  to  order. 

In  writing  the  Bureau  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  largest  goat-raisers  in 
Texas  says:  "The  Angora  goat  comes  nearer  living  on  nothing  than  any 
other  animal  and  remaining  rolling  fat  all  year.    Where  there  is  no  water  on 
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the  range  they  may  be  watered  at  home  from  a  well,  and  where  they  are  kept 
in  a  wolf-proof  pasture  they  need  not  be  herded,  as  they  love  their  home  bet- 
ter than  any  other  quadruped.  If  there  is  any  grass-eater  that  pays  for  its 
food  it  is  the  Angora  goat,  and  it  lives  without  eating  grass.  In  the  first 
place  its  mohair  will  bring  from  $i  to  $2  a  year,  and  the  kid  that  is  raised  is 
worth  from  $10  to  $25,  and  when  you  want  ext^a  fine  meat  you  can  butcher 
an  Angora  mutton  weighing  from  40  to  100  pounds.  This  meat  tastes  more 
like  fat  venison  than  it  does  like  mutton,  and  is  about  the  most  wholesome 
meat  in  the  world.  If  you  kill  the  mutton  in  the  fall,  when  its  hair  is  from  6 
to  12  inches  long,  the  hide  will  bring  from  $2  to  $5  undressed.  The  meat  I 
have  generally  sold  from  5  to  6  cents  a  pound." 


Report  of  15he  S\^A& 
R.egister  of  Latrids. 


The  Income  From  the  State  Lands  Show  a  Constant  and  Very  Large 
Increase. 


The  report  of  the  State  Land  Register,  Mr.  H.  D.  Moore,  covering  in 
brief  the  work  of  his  department  for  the  last  two  years,  is  interesting  in  that 
it  shows  the  large  income  the  state  is  now  enjoying  from  its  lands,  and  the 
rapid  increase  made  under  this  administration  indicates  the  revenues  of  the 
future  that  may  be  anticipated.  Mr.  Moore  says:  "During  the  year  1898 
this  office  issued  new  five-year  leases  for  306,617  acre^,  yielding  a  revenue,  at 
6^  per  cent,  of  appraised  valuation,  of  $35,544.60. 

"For  the  year  ended  I  issued  570  new  five-year  leases  at  the  same  rate 
covering  388,711  acres,  yielding  annual  rental  in  the  sum  of  $42,767.34,  making 
a  total  of  1,912  leases  and  permits  now  in  good  standing,  which  yield, an  an- 
nual revenue  of  $144,383.76,  and  cover  one  million,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres.  After  allowing  for  re- 
newals, this  makes  a  net  increase  in  rentals  of  $35,077.66  over  1899. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  received  from  rentals  during  the 
past  eight  years: 

189S $13,98264   1898 75,088  0« 

1894 14.09400   1899 109.306.10 

1896 19,16380   1900 144,383  76 

1896 27,134  77                                                                     

1897 47,61826                Total 1460,745  99 

The  present  administration  has  coMected  in  rentals  the  sum  of  $376,371.18 
during  the  past  four  years,  as  against  $74,374.81  collected  during  the  preced- 
ing four  years. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  receipts  from  the  state  land  grants 
for  the  several  years  from  1892  to  1900: 


1892 J44,71853 

1893  26,627  86 

1894  42,169  81 

1896  44.S6369 

1896 42,68907 

1897 102,886  53 


1898  126,83371 

1898 200,196  20 

1900  200.27526 


..Total $830.759  54 


Total  receipts  for  four  years  of  the  present  administration  being  $630,- 
190.69,  as  against  $155,750.32  for  the  preceding  four  years.  The  foregoing 
figures  are  given  to  show  the  growth  of  the  business  of  this  office. 

While  the  total  receipts  of  the  office  were  only  slightly  in  excess  of  last 
year,  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  the  amount  received  from  sales 
of  land  and  timber.  It  is  contrary  to  the  general  policy  of  the  department  to 
sell  the  lands,  it  being  held  that  it  is  better  for  the  state  to  derive  a  revenue 
of  6J4  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  valuation  of  the  land  from  leases  than  to  sell 
and  let  the  money  lie  idle.  The  receipts  from  these  sources  were  almost  $35,- 
000.00  less  than  last  year ;  however,  this  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  great 
increase  in  rentals  from  leased  lands.  There  are  some  large  payments  from 
timber  permits,  amounting  to  over  $28,000.00,  which  properly  belong  to  this 
year's  business,  but  which  were  not  paid  in  time  to  be  included  therein,  and 
will  therefore  swell  next  year's  receipts. 

"I  have,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  after 
groperly  advertising  and  offering  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  issued  permits 
to  cut  timber  as  follows: 


Date. 


Name. 


Fund. 


Rate. 


Feet— 

Estimated 

Amount. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Juno 

J-une 

June 

J-une 

June 

Sept. 


1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 


1899|John  Ranldn   

1899!Pred  Cormier 

1899  Blackfoot  Milling  Co  .... 

1899  Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Co. 

1899  W.  J.  Kendall   

W.   J.    Kendall    

Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Co 
Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Co 
Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Co 
Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Co 

H.  W.  McLauglilin 

J.  O.  Hanratty 


Total 


School 

A.  C.  Bond  

SchooJ 

School 

School 

University 

A.  C.  Bond  

NormaJ  School 

School 

D.  &  D.  Asyliim  — 

A.  C.  Bond  

A.  C.  Bond  


$2.00 
2.00 
4.30 
4.00 
2.06 
2.06 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


per  M 
per  M 
per  M 
per  M 
per  M 
per  M 
per  M 
per  M 
per  M 
per  M 
per  M 
per  M 


I 


360.000 
2,446,000 
6.000.000 
6.100,000 
4.900.000 
3.960,000 
8.966,000 
28,425,000 
3,760,000 
1.200.000 
4.230.000 
1,671.000 

61.077,000 


"About  one-half  of  this  timber  has  been  cut  and  paid  for,  but  as  an  exten- 
sion of  time  upon  the  higher  priced  timber  has  been  granted  by  the  Board, 
and  as  the  log  sales  materially  overrun  the  estimates,  the  timber  to  be  cut  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year  will  probably  yield  $100,000.00,  to  be  divided  among  the 
several  funds. 

"The  bulk  of  the  timber  sold  was  surrounded  by  timber  lands  sold  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway,  and  being  cut  over,  made  the  risk  from  forest 
fires  very  great,"  hence  it  was  deemed  best  to  sell,  a  good  price  being  obtained. 

"In  all  of  my  previous  reports  I  have  urged  that  all  school  and  university 
lands  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  one  reason  being  that  it  is  more  to  the  interest 
of  the  schools  to  receive  an  annual  income  from  rents  than  to  sell  the  lands 
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and  trust  to  the  opportunity  arising  for  the  favorable  investment  of  the  funds 
derived  from  the  sales,  the  practical  result  being  that  a  largt?  part  of  the  funds 
lie  idle  and  produce  no  income  whatever.  Any  lands  that  can  be  sold  can 
be  leased  at  a  good  figure,  and  if  not  sold,  will  constantly  increase  in  value. 
All  of  the  state  land  departments  that  I  have  communicated  with  agree  with 
me  on  the  foregoing  question,  and  comment  on  the  impossibility  of  finding 
proper  investments  for  their  permanent  funds.  This  policy  was  pursued  by 
the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  during  the  past  year,  only  842  acres  being 
sold. 

"In  a  former  report  I  recommended  that  the  unsurveyed  school  sections 
16  and  36,  within  the  limits  of  the  several  reservations  be  carefully  examined, 
so  that  all  of  the  land  that  is  of  little  or  no  value  may  be  relinquished  to  the 
United  States,  as  provided  by  law,  and  valuable  grazing  lands  be  selected  in 
lieu  thereof  while  they  may  be  obtained,  it  being  simply  a  good  business 
proposition  to  change  700,000  acres  of  practically  worthless  land,  which 
the  state  cannot  get  possession  of  during  the  present  generation,  for  an  equal 
amount  of  land,  worth  now  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre,  and  which  will  yield  $87,- 
500.00  in  rentals  per  annum  at  the  present  rates.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
that  this  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this  revenue  secured,  and  would 
say  in  conclusion  that  unless  this  be  done,  we  cannot  supply  the  demands 
made  by  the  stockmen  of  this  state  for  the  selection  and  leasing  of  lands. 

"This  policy  has  been  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  state 

has  relinquished  in  the 

Fort  Peck  Indian  reservation 115,840  acres. 

Blackf eet  Indian  reservation 88,480  acres. 

East  half  Lewis  and  Clarke  Forest  reservation . . .  86,560  acres. 

Bitter  Root  Forest  reservation 24,180  acres. 


Total  315,060  acres. 

"These  lands  were  of  no  value  to  the  state,  and  we  have  secured  lands 
easily  worth  one  million  dollars,  and  which  are  already  paying  4  per  cent, 
income  on  that  amount  in  rentals  ($40,000.00  per  annum)  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  fund. 

"The  eifect  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  department  will  be  seen  by  the 
amount  of  school  money  distributed  per  capita  for  the  past  four  years : 

Year —  School  CenKus  Amt.  Per  Capita 

1897 46,179 18.38 

1896 V 49.478 .58 

1899   53.632 1.60 

1900 67,2lOesttma;ted   2.00 

"It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in 
school  population  of  11,031  in  the  past  four  years,  the  funds  distributed  have 
increased  from  38  cents  per  capita  in  1897  to  two  dollars  per  capita  in  1900, 
which  will  be  distributed  this  year,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  the  present 
policy  is  pursued  by  the  incoming  administration,  the  per  capita  distribution 
will  soon  reach  $3.00.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  benefit  both  the  schools 
and  the  taxpayers  derive  from  this. 

"The  state  is  still  entitled  to  indemnity  selections  in  the  several  reserva- 
tions as  follows,  to- wit: 
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Ft.  Asslnlboiiie  Military  R€e6rvatlon 8,960  acres 

IFt.  Keogli  >MliUtar7  Reseryiatton  8,840  acres 

Total   , .• 12,8D0eioreB 

"I  recommend  that  none  of  these  lands  be  relinquished,  as,  when  the 
reservations  are  thrown  open  to  settlement,  the  school  sections  will  be  valua- 
ble, and  will  not  be  lost  through  the  intervention  of  settlement  or  Indian 
allotment  rights.    There  is  also: 

jnatliead  In<llan  ReBerv^tion 69,520  acres 

(Ft.  Belknap  Indian  Reservation 33,920  acres 

(North  (Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation 17,280  acres 

Crow  Indian  Reservation 182,400  acres 

Flathead  Forest  Reserve  76.000  acres 

Gall-atln  Forest  Reserve 5.760  acreto 

Balance  of  Xiewls  and  Clarke  Forest  Reserve  79.680  acres 

Balance  of  Better  Root  Forest  Reserve 14,600  acres 

Total 469,10Oacree 

"I  recommend  that  a  careful  examination,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of 
the  lands  in  the  last  named  reservations  to  the  end  that  those  sections  which 
are  found  to  be  on  rugged  mountains  or  barren  plains,  or  are  worthless  to 
the  state,  or  are  settled  upon  by  Indians  or  halfbreeds,  and  therefore  lost, 
be  relinquished  to  the  general  government,  and  lands  selected  in  lieu  thereof. 
We  can  thus  exchange  about  400,000  acres  of  lands  worthless  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  state  for  an  equal  amount  of  first-class  grazing  land,  which  will 
always  increase  in  value,  and  which  can  be  immediately  leased  and  yield  a 
revenue  of  4  per  cent,  on  a  valuation  of  one  and  one-quarter  million  dollars. 

SHOWUNiG  ACREA1G(B,  AOKESB  APPRAISBD,   AiPIPRAIBKD  VAiDUlATIOIN.    ANT> 
VAX.UE3  OF  TTMBBR  BESDONOINO  TO  TH£}  eOSIVEIRAlL  0(RA!NTS. 


GRAN-f. 


Acres. 


Acres 
Appraised. 


Appraised 
Value. 


Value 
Timber. 


Total 
Value. 


School 

Public  ibulldlngs 

Agricultural  Colleg^e  (B.  &  I.) 

ScJhool  of  Mines 

Normal  Scbool  

Reform  Oohool 

Deaf  yjid  Dumib  Asylum  

University 

Total   


2,170.234 
149,932 
134,486 
96.736 
98.590 
49.817 
60.000 
46.080 


2.795,874 


1,609.496 
149.028 
134.486 
96.736 
96,690 
49,817 
60,000 
46,080 


2,234,232 


18.0115,166.68 

|363,7«i 

198,136.40 

563,870 

196,361.23 

272,216 

143.636.92 

221.970 

153.444.36 

164,260 

73.668.61 

62.700 

65,663.82 

96.260 

142,600.77 

9,200 

^,968.366.29 

$1,733,706 

$8,968,897.68 
756.605.40 
468.577.23 
370.606.92 
317.694.36 
126,268.61 
161.823.32 
161.800.77 

15.722,074.49 


SH)0"WttNG  CLASeHE^CATION  OF  APPRAISED    LANDS  BEJDONGING  TO   THE 

SEVERAL.  ORANTS. 


GRANT. 


Acres 
Grazing. 


Acres 
Ag^cultural. 


Acres 
Timber. 


School * 

Public  BulMlnsrer 

Aerrloultural  College  (B.  &  I.) 

School  of  Mines 

Normal  School  

Reform  School 

Deaf  and  Dum<b  Asylum  ..   .. 
University  

Totals 


1,614.607 
77,691 
90.422 
67,717 
68.766 
41,230 
30,829 
31,217 


2.021,968 


67,862 

2,480 

1,009 

1,602 

830 


8,665 


67,764 
68.466 
48,048 
27,616 
29,024 

8.486 
19.671 

1.687 


81,748 


265.436 
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SHOWIiNG  AMOUNTS  RE)CT5IVB(D  iPROM  THE  VARIOUS  ILAND  GRANTS  FO: 
THE  PI9CA1L,  TIEAR   ENDING  NOVEMBER  30TH.   1900. 


Grant 


School   

University  

PubUc  Buildings  

School  of  Mines 

State  Normal  School 

Acrrlcultuoral  College  (Bond)   . 
Agricultural  OoUege  (Incom-e) 

State  Reform  ®ohool  

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy^him,  


Totals 


Sales. 


Interest. 


OL^ases. 


Timber 


$10,7U{12 
3,873.94 


114,686.06 


1,844.6T 
974.08 


$2,818.66 


$112,467.96 
4.908.39 
3,764.90 
6.980.03 
6,727.22 
366.76 
6,408.76 
2.S64.30 
2,420.47 


$144,383.76 


111,315.41 
4,496.69 


12,086.66 
10,499.46 


90.67 
$38,487.78 


RB50AP1 TULATTON. 


Land  Sales  (Isft  payonents)  

Land  Sales  (Deferred  iPaymients) 
Interest  on   Deferred  Payments 

Sales  of  Tlmiber  

Rents . 

Totals 


1899. 


$27,096.72 

18,962.61 

8,171.54 

41.606.23 

109.906.10 


$2u0.196.20 


1900. 


$6,187.20 
9.897.86 
2,818.66 

38.487.78 
144.383.76 

$200,276.26 


I 


SHOWING  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  FROM  RENTALS    AND    FROM    SAOiEiS  OF 
LANDS   AND    TIMDaER    FOR   FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  NOVEM- 
BER 30TH,  1899  AS  APPORTIONBD  TO  THE  SEVERAL  FUNDS. 


Fund. 


1900. 


Permanent  School   

Schol  Incomo 

Permanent  Unlvexvity 

University  Bond 

State  Capdtol  Int.  and)  Sdnklngr  ••• 

school  of  Mines  Building  

Normajl  School  Bond 

Agricultural  CToUege  Bond   

Agricultural  College  Income 

Reform  School  Building 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  Building 


$46,726.94 

79.266.^ 

10,267.06 

6,241.<K 

4.422.44 

6,976.73 

21.600.86 

9.023.861 

7,466.67] 

2.274.101 

9.230.01 


$22,026.63 

114  4x2.62 

6,449.18 

7,698.92 

3.764.90 

6,980.03 

17,812.78 

10,866.20 

6.408.76 

2.364.30 

2,6U.14 


Totals   I    $200,196,201    $200,275.26 

\ ! 

SHCfWING  ACREAGE  OF  SEVERAL  GRANTS     LEASED     DURUNG     FISCAL 
TEAR  1900,  \ANT>  TOTAL  ACREAGE     UNDER     LEASE     AT  THE 

CLOSE  OF  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  1900. 


FUND. 


1900. 


Acres. 


Rents. 


Totals. 


Acres. 


Rents. 


School 

University   

Capitol  Building 

School  of  Mines   

Normal  School 

A^rricultural  College  (Bond)   ., 
Agricultural  College  (Income) 

Reform  School 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 

Totals 


370,797 

3,300 

4,600 

1.680 

2,964| 

800{ 

1.4801 

2,240 

800 


$40,946.04 
386.00 
367.60 
207.50f 
814.80[ 
140.00 
129.00] 
192.50> 
86.00 


388.7111      $42,767.34 
I 


996,912 
26,876 
33,368 
61.663 
47,271 
1.620 
64.642 
22.892 
22,9621 


1,266,896 


$112,467.96 
4.903.39 
3.764.90 
6,980.03 
6,727.22 
366.76 
6.408.75 
2.364.30 
2,420.47 

$144,383.76 
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SHOWING  ACRiEAOE  UNDER  LiEASE  IN     THE     SEVERAL 

CLOSE   OP   FISCAL  YEAR  19Q0. 


Oounity 


Acre^^e. 


'Beaverhead   98.009 

Broadwater   6,711 

Oart>on    9,950 

Cascade  127,178 

Choteau 283,963 

OuBter  25,795 

Dawaon    5,264 

Deer  Lodge  49.363 

Fergriw  184,772 

Flathead  12.374 

OallaUn   38,820 

Grandte    4,640 

Jefferson    6,128 


County 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison 

Meacrher   , 

Missoula    

Park    

Ravalli    

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  OrasB 

Tet*n 

VaWey 

Telowstone   


COUINTIES     AT 


Acreaere. 


Total 


\ 


58,316 
46,656 
99.230 

7.26S 
13,667 
17,760 

2,443 
38,320 
86,399 

8,006 
41,877 


1.265.896 


SHOWUNG  TOTAL  SAIiE39  OF  STATE  LAND  S(BNICE  ADMISSION,   AND   FROM 

WHAT  GRANTS. 


GRANT. 


Acres. 


Selling 
Price. 


Averag-e 

Price 
Per  Acre. 


School    

University   

Capitol  Build4n«r 

Reform  School  

Normal  School  

Deaf  and  Duxnib  Asylum  .... 
Agricultural    College    (Bond) 

Totals 


14,420.85 
3,721.25 
681.98 
960.00 
160.00 
560.00 
116.30 


20,620.38 


1173,661.45 
42,783.65 
1,469.80 
9,600.00 
1,920.00 
6,760.00 
1.163.00 


1243,337.90 


$12.04 
11.50 
11.01 
lO.Ou 
12.00 
12.07 
10.00 


$11.80 


SALES   OF  TOWN   LOTS. 


SelhnflT 
Price. 


Mtosoula  School   Addition    ... 

Aldridge  School  Addition  

Virginia  Otty  School  Addition 


259 

22 

2 


Total  

Grand  Total 


283 


I 


I 


$20,943.09 
371.00 
100.00 

$21,414.09 
$264,751.99 


SHOWING  THE  SALE  OF  LANDS  AND  TIMBER  DBX>R  THE  TEARS  1899  and  1900 

SCHOOL  (LAND.) 


1899. 

1900. 

COUNTY. 

Acres 

Selling 
Price. 

Acres. 

Selling 
Price. 

Beaverhead   

6.00 
46.26 
20.69 

325.06 

800.00 
40.00 
82.00 

305.12 

16.00 

2.00 

160.00 

**32o!0O 
..320.00 

$60.00 

462.60 

205.90 

3.260.60 

8.000.00 

400.00 

820.00 

3.051.20 

160.00 

20.00 

1,600.00 

1,786.00 

4.000.00 

3,200.00 

87.60 

Cascade 

Ousrter 

Choteau  

160 
320 

$1,920.00 
3,200.00 

Deer  Lodge   

Fergus    

Gallatin 

Lewis  and  Claire 

Mfldteon 

160 
120 

1.600.00 
1,200.00 

MeaCher 

Missoula  

M4s90ula  (Lots  34) 

Ra  valid 

(68) 

3,345.00 

Silver  'Bow 

•••••••••••• 

Park  (Aldridge  Lots)   

Totals  " 

2,442.03 

$27,102.80 

760 

$11,265.00 
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UlNirVBRSITY   (LAIN©.) 


Flatiheaid 


008.42 


16.084.20 


82.70 


I82Z.00 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYILUM    (LAND.) 

Missoula   

660.00 

^.760.00 

1 

AJGJRIC?ULTURAL  COLLDGB  BOND.     (LAND.) 

MlasoukL  

116.30 

^,163.00 

1 

Totals  .... 

3.726.76 

$41,110.001 ' 

1                      1 

»t2.60 

112,092.00 

TIMBER  SATiFJB 

1899. 

1900. 

School   

Unlverelty , 

State  iNormal  School  

A«TicuHuTal  CoUegre  (iBond) 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asyltun... 


Total 


Orand  Toted  of  Land  and  Tlmt>er 


$18,690.60 


16,688.35 
7,287.28 


$411,666.23 


$82,776.23 


$11,316.41 

4.496.69 

12,085.56 

10,499.47 

90.67 

$88,487.78 

$60,679.78 


Mr.  Henry  Neill,  the  State  Land  Agent,  in  his  report  says :  "There  were 
selectefl  in  the  past  year*  by  your  agent  228,814.39  acres  of  land ;  7,340.88  acres 
of  which  is  valuable  timber  land,  and  the  remainder  is  grazing  land,  selected 
on  the  application. of  prospective  lessees;  208,690  acres  has  been  placed  under 
lease  at  the  rate  of  $80.00  per  section  per  annum ;  4,000  acres  selected  in  the 
Judith  Basin  is  fine  bench  land,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  your  agent  that  this 
land  will  soon  be  worth  $10.00  per  acre,  as  most  of  it  can  be  farmed.  It  has 
been  my  policy  during  the  performance  of  my  official  duties  to  select  such 
lands  as  in  my  judgment  will  prove  valuable  in  the  near  future,  without 
waiting  for  some  applicant  to  lease.  Nearly  all  this  land  selected  is  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund  as  indemnity  school  land,  in  lieu  of  sections 
16  and  36,  which  fall  within  the  Fort  Peck  and  Blackfeet  Indian  reservations, 
and  part  of  the  Bitter  Root  and  Lewis  and  Clarke  Forest  reserves.  All  the 
lands  desired  to  be  relinquished  by  the  board  have  been  fully  covered  by 
indemnity  selections. 

"There  are  remaining  approximately  500,000  acres  of  school  lands  tied 
up  in  Indian  and  Forest  reserves.  If  the  state  will  surrender  these  land's  and 
secure  others  in  lieu  thereof,  the  land^so  taken  could  be  leased  at  the  rate 
of  $80.00  per  section  per  annum,  making  an  annual  rental  of  $62,500.00.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  some  of  these  reserves  will  not  be  thrown  open  for 
twenty-five  years.  If  the  state  in  the^meantime  had  her  lands  to  lease,  the 
school  fund  would  be  increased  over  one  million  dollars.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  wise  policy  for  the  state  to  relinquish  its  school  lands  in  these  reserves 
as  soon  as  possible,  thereby  adding  materially  to  the  school  fund. 
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The  Statte  LdLnds. 


Selections  and  Apportionments  of  the  State  Educational  and  Public  Buildings 
Lands. 


The  report  of  the  State  Land  Commissioners  says  that  the  two  fiscal 
years  of  1899  and  1900  have  brought  flattering  returns  to  the  department. 
The  work  of  appraising  and  classifying  the  state  lands  is  now  complete,  with 
the  exception  of  the  school  lands  in  the  recent  surveys.  As  plats  of  the  new 
surveys  are  filed  in  the  state  land  office  immediately  after  approval  by  the 
Surveyor  General  of  Montana,  we  find  that  the  school  lands  in  the  new  sur- 
veys amount  to  219,086  acres,  located  in  the  following  counties: 


Beaverhead    U, 588. 12  acres 

Caz'bon 19,904.85  acres 

Cascade   1,799.21  acres 

Ohoteau 87,179.25  acres 

tDawson 20,442.23  cu:res 

Deer  Lod«re 640.00  acres 

Fersrus   2.5G0. 00  acres 

iFlaUiead 19,048.80  acres 

Lewis  and  Clarke  4,964.30  acres 


Madison  640.00  acres 

Measrher    4,480.00  acres 

Missoula 6.792.99  acres 

Rayalii .'  1,280.00  acres 

Sweet  Grass 9,482.99  acres 

Valley    90,634.13  acres 

Yellowstone  ...  640.00  acres 


Total  •. . . .  219,086.20  acres 

While  practically  none  of  this  land  is  appraised,  still  there  is  considerable 
of  it  leased  under  yearly  permits  which  run  from  year  to  year,  until  the  land 
is  appraised  and  properly  advertised  for  sale  and  lease. 

During  the  year  1899  the  state  selected  218,058.34  acres  and  in  1900,  there 
were  selected  228,814.39  acres,  making  a  total  of  446,872.73  acres.  Of  this 
amount  13,943.58  acres  are  good  timber  lands  located  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  and  selected  mostly  for  the  credit  of  the  Capitol  Building  grant. 
The  remainder  is  classified  as  grazing  land,  and  has  been  selected  on  the  ap- 
plication of  prospective  lessees,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund 
as  indemnity  school  selections. 

To  meet  the  demands  made  for  the  leasing  of  state  lands  the  board 
deemed  it  advantageous  to  the  school  fund  to  relinquish  the  school  lands  in 
some  of  the  Indian  and  Forest  reservations,  and  select  in  lieu  thereof  indeni- 
nity^ands,  as  provided  by  act  of  Congress.  Accordingly,  the  school  lands  in 
the  following  reservations  were  relinquished  and  indemnity  lands  selected 
in  lieu  thereof : 

Tt,  Peck  Indian  Reservation  116,840.00  acres 

Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  ^ 88,480.00  acres 

E.  %  Lewis  and  Clarke  Forest  Reserve 86,560.00  acres 

Bitter  Root  Forest  Reserve  24,180.00  acres 


315,060.00  acres 

In  addition  to  the  selection  of  315,060  acres  in  lieu  of  school  lands  lost 
by  Indian  and  Forest  reserves  the  state  selected  52,281.45  acres  of  indemnity* 
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school  lands  in  lieu  of  school  lands  lost  by  reason  of  their  being  mineral  in 
character,  or  claimed  by  settlers  prior  to  the  public  survey,  making  a  total 
of  367,341.45  acres  of  indemnity  school  lands  selected  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  practically  all  placed  under  lease  at  the  rate  of  $80.00  per  section  per 
annum. 

On  December  15,  1898,  the  board,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relinquished  to  the  United  States  8,722.30  acres 
of  undesirable  selections  made  in  1893  in  Flathead  county,  hoping  thereby 
to  secure  more  valuable  timber  lands  in  lieu  thereof.  The  lands  relinquished 
were  credited  to  the  following  grants: 

Acrrlcultural  College  Bond  2,566.21  acres 

Refonn  School   740.78  acres 

School  0(f  Mines 1.7S8. 40  acres 

Normal  School  1,799.36  acres 

Deaf  and  I>umlb  Asyd'Uim 1,888.66  acres 

8.722.90  acres 

Subsequent  to  this  relinquishment,  however,  that  portion  of  Flathead 
county  in  which  these  lands  are  located  was  embraced  in  the  Flathead  Forest 
reserve  by  act  of  congress,  together  with  other  lands  in  this  vicinity. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4,  1897,  the 
state  is  granted  the  privilege  of  surrendering  its  lands  within  the  Forest 
reservation  and  selecting  lieu  lands  therefor.  The  state  therefore  deeded  to 
the  United  States  24,528.17  acres  of  approved  selections  belonging  to  the 
following  grants,  viz. : 

Bchool 6,119.17  acres 

A«rrtcultuwa  CoUegre  Bond  ^ 4,176.62  acres 

Normaa  School  2,882.00  acres 

PubMc  »ulldftn«rs 8,184.64  aores 

Reform  School  818.10  acres, 

©ehool  of  Mines 2,887.14  acres 

^  24,628.17  acres 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  state  relinquished  2,634.67  acres  of  unap- 
proved selections  in  said  reserve,  and  belonging  to  the  following  grants,  viz. : 

i^rricuHuraa  College  Bond  «34.«7  acres 

Normal  School  640.00  acres 

Reform  School   1,040.00  acres 

School  of  Mines 320.00  acres 

2,634.67  acres 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  the  state  selected  or 
"scripped"  lands  in  lieu  of  state  lands  falling  within  the  Flathead  Forest 
reserve  4,118.04  acres  to  the  credit  of  the  following  grants,  viz.: 

Agricultural  CoUegre  Bond 2.160.00  acres 

PutoMc  IBullcBtags 1,958.04  acres 

4,118.04  acres 

Of  this  "scripped"  land,  3,838.04  acres  are  valuable  timber  lands,  and 
280  acres  of  agricultural  lands,  the  former  being  located  in  Missoula  count)'^ 
and  the  latter  in  Teton  county.  In  this  way  the  state  was  enabled  to  select 
unsurveyed  lands,  being  thus  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  land  and  timber 
speculators  who  are  filing  upon  valuable  tracts  of  land  with  Forest  Reserve 
scrip  in  advance  of  the  public  surveys. 
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To  establish  its  preference  rights  in  the  selection  of  land,  the  state  has 
made  application  for  the  survey  of  the  following  townships,  viz. :  . 

February  i,  1899. — Townships  30,  31  and  32  North;  Ranges  7,  8,  9  and 
10  East. 

March  14,  1899. — ^Township  29  North  ;Ranges  24,  25,  27  and  28  West. 
Township  30  North ;  Ranges  23,  24  and  25  West.  Township  31  North ;  Range 
25  West. 

June  6,  1899. — Townships  13  and  14,  North ;  Ranges  24,  25  and  26  West. 
Township  16  North ;  Range  23  West. 

July  3,  1899. — Township  9  North;  Ranges  18  and  19  West.  Township 
10  North;  Range  18  West.  Township  11  North;  Ranges  18  and  19  West. 
Township  12  North ;  Ranges  18  and  19  West.  Township  13  North ;  Ranges 
12,  18,  19,  23  West.  Township  14  North;  Ranges  12,  22,  23  West. 
Townships  15  North,  Ranges  23,  25  West.  Township  16  North; 
Ranges  22,  24,  25,  26  West.-  Township  17  North;  Ranges  23,  24, 
25,  26  West.  Township  18  North;  Range  27  West.  Township  20  North; 
Range  27  West.    Township  21  North ;  Ranges  25,  30  West. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  territory  is  covered  with  timber,  and  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  board  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  this  character  of  land  for 
the  Capitol  Building  grant,  of  which  there  remains  32,000  acres  yet  to  select. 

However,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  company  having  made  applica- 
tion for  a  survey  of  a  portion  of  this  land  several  days  prior  to  that  of  the 
state,  intending  thereby  to  select  indemnity  lands  upon  the  even  numbered 
sections  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1899.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  has  decided  that  the  prior  application  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  company  has  secured  it  the  preference  in  the  matter  ir  the 
following  townships,  viz. : 

Townships  14  and  16  N.  22  W. ;  13,  14,  15,  17  N.  R.  23  W.;  i  and  17  N. 
Ranges  24  and  26  W.;  15,  16,  17,  21  N.  R.  25  W. ;  18  and  20  N.  R.*  27  W. 
and  21  N.  R.  30  W. 

Complying  with  the  provisions  of  an  act, of  the  Fifth  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, approved  March  8,  1897,  the  board,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  School  of  Mines,  advertised  for  bids  for  $120,000.00  of  School  of 
Mines'  bonds  to  take  up  the  outstanding  warrants,  thereby  stopping  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  interest  charges  on  said  warrants. 

Upon  November  27,  1900,  at  a  joint  meeting,  the  bid  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer to  take  the  bonds  at  par,  drawing  5  per  cent,  interest,  said  bonds  to 
be  payable  in  fifteen  years,  and  maturing  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years, 
was  accepted,  and  the  bonds  ordered  sold. 

For  a  full  statement  of  the  leasing  and  sales  of  state  lands,  the  reader  is 
respectfully  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Register  of  State  Lands,  and  the 
status  of  the  several  grants  is  fully  given  in  the  following  tables: 
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STATUS  OF  SCHOO(L  XANIDS. 


COUNTY. 


Acres 
Surveyed. 


Indemnity 
Selections. 


Beaverhead 

Broadwater 

Carbooi 

CaBoade  

Cboteau  

Cuffter   

Dawson  

Deer  Liodge   

Fergus 

Flathead  

GaUatln 

Oranite  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Miadlson   

MeacTher   

Missoula 

Park 

BavalUe 

Silver  Bow 

Sweet  Grass  ...   . 

Teton 

Valley 

Yellowstone 


€6,396.12 
17,676.30 
37.850.79 
80,011.21 

338.238.25 

164.093.42 
79,114.99 
42,320.00 

226.200.00 
69,684.07 
32.962.00 
9,840.00 
25.897.38 
43.061.18 
70,492.97 
81.280.00 
28.719.17 
84.918.96 
17.975.66 
2.760.00 
62.426.42 

119.748.38 
77.329.66 
82,406.66 


Totals [  1.800.893.36 

I 


16.696.09 
a.838.90 


60.402.06 
138.890.03 


2.668.60 

27,132.36 
69.858.46 


1.280.00 


11.264.08 
9.696.31 
3.362.28 


Total. 


Acres 

Appraised. 


AppiMised 
VaJue. 


1.483.06 
6.296.46] 
23.193.49 


4,483.40 


367,341.46 


82,094.21 

19.614.20 

37.860.79 

130.413.27 

477.126.28 

164.093.42 

81.674.49 

69.462.36 

296,069.461 

69.684.07 

84,232.00 

9.840.00 

26,397.38 

64,326.26 

80,091.28 

84.642.28 

28,719.17 

34.918.96 

17.976.66 

4.243.03 

66.728.88] 

142.941.87 

77,329.66 

86.889.96 


2.170,234:81 


70,487.09 

19,614.20 

96,930.79 

102,016.28 

889,949.08 

164,093.42 

61,232.26 

68,812.36 

298,499.46 

40,686.27 

34,232.00 

9,840.00 

26,397.38 

49,860.96 

79,461.28 

80,162.28 

22,386.78 

34.918.96 

17,976.66 

4.243.08 

68,600188 

142,9«L.87 

46,696.60 

86,889.96 


1106.222.18 

41,834.26 

58,926.20 

179.016.12 

621,644.65 

214,320.90 

78,924.06 

127,444.72 

427.468.92 

60,802.00 

70.480.00 

17,760.00 

35,967.06 

96,285.96 

100,270.80 

146,764.66 

36,697.06 

68,714.76 

86.164.30 

214.821.62 

63.328.36 

120.187.70 


1.80d.496.38|  $3,016,156.68 


CHARACTS3R  OF  APPRAI6PJD  SCHOOL  LANDS. 


COUNTY. 


Beaverhead 

Broadwater 

Carbon  

Cascade  

Custer   

Choteau  

Dawson 

Deer  Lod^e 

Fererus 

FhLtbead 

GatkLtin 

Granite 

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

MadBson  

Meagiher 

Missoula 

Bark 

RavalH  

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  

Teton 

VaHey 

Yellowstone  


Totals 


Acres 

Gnaing. 


66,377 

16.201 

33.970 

94,681 

160.090 

379,462 

60.102 

66.472 

291.419 

4,060 
28.282 

7.660 
24.767 
47.922 
67.270 
77,442 

8.300 
30.918 

7.836 

3.923 

66.388 

136.778 

46.809 

84.719 


.09 
.02 
.79 
.08 
.02 
.52 
.69 
36 
.46 
.23 
.00 
.00 
.38 
.86 
.97 
.28 
.00 
.95 
.66 
.03 
.86 
.34 
.92 
.93 


I  1,614,807.20 


Afnicul' 
tond. 


Timber. 


MFeet 

Saw 
Timber. 


Value  at 

fa.oo 

PerM. 


5,120 

8.313 

1.960. 

4,686. 

4.003. 

6.276 

1,129. 

3.280. 

1.440. 

4.866. 

6.000. 

1,620. 

640. 
1.438. 
3.220. 
2.720. 
2,180. 
4.000. 
2.720 

320. 
2.212. 
1J23. 

886. 
2.170. 


00 
18 
00 
26 
40 
26 
67 
00 
00 
16 
00 
00 
00 
10 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
08 
60 
68 
00 


iJO.OO 


9.060.00 

640.00 

31.468.78 


640.00 


19.066.00 


6.140.00 


67,862.201       67.754.78 
I 


19.480.00 

100.00 

64,901.00 


63.020.00 


28.370.00 


176.871.00 


138,960.00 

200.00 

129.802.00 


126,040.00 
'68^740.00 


1363.742.00 


AQiRICULTURAL  COLDEKliB  GRANT. 

Total  Grant 140.000.00  acres 

Amount  selected 134,486.05  acref« 

Amount  approved  97,961.64  acre» 
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eTATUe  OF  AQRICUI/PURAL.  OOLLiBG®  GRANT. 


COUNTY. 


Acres 

Selected. 


Acres 
Appraised. 


Appraised 
Value. 


Rate  Per 
Acre. 


BeEa'verh«a4  

Caifban 

Cascade 

Chot«au 

Deer  Ijodige 

Flaithead  

GkLllatLn  

Jefferaon 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meaglier 

Miesoula 

Ravalli  

Sweet  Oraas  

Teton  

Totals 


9,636.30 

3.897.93 

760.00 

18,120.34 

3,060.00 

27,186.21 

3,093.71 

4,646.84 

10.062.74 

15,918.68 

12.401.31 

14,467.26 

6,760.00 

1.280.00 

4.186.83 


134,486.06 


9,636.80 

8.897.93 

760.00 

18.120.34 

3.080.00 

27,185.21 

3,093.71 

4,645.84 

10,062.74 

15,918.68 

12,401.31 

14,457.26 

6.760.00 

1.280.00 

4.186.83 


134.486.06 


112,035.47 

7,796.86 

1.680.00 

96,240.68 

8,600.00 

27,728.91 

6,292.38 

5.492.09 

21,332.10 

17.610.20 

24.802.62 

14,457.26 

6.620.00 

2,660.00 

8,373.66 


196,361.23 


$1.26 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.16 
1.02 
2.12 
1.18 
1.96 
1.10 
2.00 
1.00 
1.12 
2.00 
2.00 


1.46 


CHARACTER  OIF  AJGRICUiyiURAIL  COLJjEOE  LANDS. 


COUNTY. 


Grazing. 


Agricult'rl 


Timber. 


Amount 

Saw 
Timber. 


Value  at 

$3.oo 

PerM. 


Beaverhead    

Carbon    

Cascade  

Choteau 

Deer  Lodge  

Flathead 

aallatio 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison 

Meagiher 

Missoula  

Ravalli 

Sweet  Orass 

Teton 


Totals 


9,636.30 
8,897.93 

760.00 
18,120.34 

600.06 


2.773.71 

4.646.84 

10,062.74 

15.918.58 

12.401.31 

480.00 

5.760.00 

1.280.00 

4.186.83 


90,422.68 


689.64 
320.00 


1,000.64 


2.680.00 
26,495.67 


13,977.26 


48.042.84 


6.140.00 
74.698.00 


65.370.00 


136,106.00 


$12,280.00 
149,196.00 


110,740.00 


1272,216.00 


STATU6  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  ORAINT. 

Total  grant 100,000.00  acres 

Amount  selected 96,736.05  acres 

Amount  aoTproved  78,971.46  acres 


COUNTY. 


Acres 
selected. 


Acres 
appraised. 


Appraised 
value. 


Rate 
per  acre. 


Beaverhead  

Cascade  

Ohoteau 

Deer  Lodige 

Flfi/thead  

GaJlatlsi 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagher 

RavalU  

Teton  

Totals 


10,664.82 

10,978.67 

24.039.68 

1.609.15 

26.106.93 

9.184.08 

4.163.53 

5.106.06 

80.00 

3.280.00 

2.720.20 


96,735.06 


10.662.82 

10,978.67 

24,039.68 

1,509.16 

26,106.98 

9.184.03 

4.163.53 

5.106.06 

80.00 

3,280.00 

2,720.26 


96,735.05 


10.736.18 

21,957.34 

48,079.16 

2,268.72 

27.619.82 

17,633.38 

7,286.17 

5,820.93 

160.00 

3,340.00 

3.640.32 


148.536.92 


11.05 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
1.10 
1.92 
1.76 
1.14 
2.00 
1.01 
1.34 


$1.84 


OP  AGRICULTURB.  liABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 
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CHAIRACTB3R  OF  SCHOOL.  OP  MINES  LANDS. 


COUNTy. 


Beaverhead 

Caaottde  

Cboteau 

Deer  LKxSse 

Plathead 

Gallatin  

Lewlfl  and  CJaxke 

Madison  

Meaelier   

BavalU 

Teton    


Totals 


Grazing. 


Agricul- 
tural. 


Timber. 


Mfeet 

timber 


Value  at 
$a.ooper  M. 


10.664.88 

K>,978.e7 

84,089.58 

980.00 


9,144.03 

4.163.53 

6406.06 

80.00 


2.720.26 


67,716.97 


1,461.80 
40.00 


1.G01.80 


689.16 
23,647.13 


400.00 
97,685.00 


3,260.00        12,900.00 


27,516.28)      U0,985.00 
I 


I80O.O0 
195,870.00 


a6,6M.OO 


221.970.00 


STATUS  OP  THE  NORMAL.  SOHOOtL  GRANT. 

Total  «iant. 100,000.00 

Amount  aelected 96,590.02  acres 

Amount  api^roved  92.647.84  acres 


COUNTY. 


Acres 
Selected. 


Acres 
Appraised 


Value. 


Rate  Per 
Acre. 


Beaverhead 

cascade  

Ohoteau 

(Plathead  

Gallatin  

Xiewis  and  Clarke 

Madtson 

■Meacdber  

Mlssoiula 

RavalU  

Teton  


Totafar. 


18.718.67 
3,241.11 

15,671.25 

23,670.26 
7,091.90 
2,292.14 

15,669.97 
1.180.00 
5,564.14 
1,951.82 
3,784.47 


18,718.67 
8.241.11 

15,671.25 

23,570.26 
7.081.90 
2,292.14 

15,669.37 
1.180.00 
6,864.14 
1.951.82 
8.784.47 


$39,427.14 

5.094.43 

81,342.60 

28,570.25 

15.880.18 

4.584.28 

16,281.74 

2,240.00 

5,664.14 

2,440.76 

7,668.94 


9.00 
1.67 
2.00 
1.00 
2.09 
8.00 
1.01 
2.00 
1.00 
1.26 
2.00 


96.690.021       96.680.021     153,444.36]  US 


I 


I 


I 


CHARAOTBR  OP  NORMAL.  SCHOOL  LANDS. 


COUNTY. 


Beayerhead  ^ — 

Cascade  

Cfaoteau 

PkLthvaU 

OaUatln  

Lewto  and  Clarke 

MadbBon  

Meagher  

MlsBOula 

Ravalli 

Teton 


Totals 


Grazing. 


Affricul' 
tural. 


Timber. 


MFeet 
Timber. 


Value  at 

$a.oo 
PerM. 


18,713.67 

8.841.11 

15,671.26 


6,8U.90 

2,292.14 

16.669.37 

1,120.00 


68.754.83 


109.98 
720.00 


829.98 


83,460.87 


5.564.14 


29.024.61 


68.770.00 


29,365.00 


82,125.00 


8106,540.00 


68.710.00 
, . .  > 


8164.260.00 


STATUS  OP  THE  REFORM  SCHOOL.  ORANT. 

Total  Arrant 60,000.00  acres 

Amount  selected 49.817.27  acres 

Amount  approved 44,266.78  acres 
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COUNTY. 


Acres 
selected. 


A  ppraised 
value. 


Rate 
per  acre. 


Beaverhead  ,. 

Carbon '. 

Cascade  

Choteau  

Deer  Ijodige 

Fergus 

Flaithead  

GaJlatda 

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  ■ 

Meaglier 

Totals , 


5.960.00 
3.849.99 
2,433.42 
2,485.19 
6,175.57 
1.276.61 
4,438.91 
642.32 
2,853.37 
1,160.00 
5,810.95 
10,722.60 


16.120.00 
7,699.86 
4,866.84 
4,990.38 
9,201.06 
1.694.S1 
4.572.73 
642.32 
2,853.37' 
2,320.00 
7,262.35 

21,4«.20 


11.08 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.10 
1.25 
1.06 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.25 
2.00 


]       49,817.27]       73.568.611  $1.48 


I 


I 


I 


CHARACTER  OF  REFORM  SCHOOL  LAND©. 


COUNTY. 

Grazing. 

A^cul- 
taral. 

Timber. 

Mfrrt 
timber. 

Value  at 
$a.oo  per  M 

Beaverhead 

5,960.00 
3,849.98 
2.433.42 
2,495.19 
4,029.57 
1.275.51 

Caifixm 

, 

Cascade 

1 

ChoteoAi    

J^V^tT     *^^K/Uo  O      •••■       ••■•       •'•••      •••• 

Fei^grus 

4.046.00 

16.900.00 

183.800.00 

IFlnathead 

•   .   ••..!•    •' 

4.438.91 

9.4GO.0O 

18.900.00 

Gallatin   

642.32 

2,853.87 

1,160.00 

5.8110.36 

10,722.60 

JEeff  erson 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

» 

M%dflson 

Meafirher 

, 

» 

, 

Totals  

41,230.26 

8,484.91 

26,350.00 

162.700.00 

STATUfi   OF   THlB    CAPITOL  ©UILDENO  GRANT. 

Total  graAt ^ 182.000.00  acres 

▲mount  sheeted 149,982.64  acres 

Amount  a^pproved   118,257.01  acres 


COUNTY. 


Acres 
Selected. 


Acres 
Appraised. 


Appraised 
VaJiie. 


Rate  Per 
Acre* 


Beaverhead  

Broadwatfr 

Cascade  

Cboteau 

DawBom 

Deer  LodQere 

Flaithead 

GallatLn 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meaner 

Missoula c 

Ravalli  

Tetjon  

Totals 


6,761.091 

15,689.02 

660.00 

8,077.42 

610.00 

13,909.08 

36,223.07 

14,«6.40 

0,964.90 

19.845.00 

640.00 

19.558.19 

6.718.47 

2,720.00 


6.761.09 

15,589.02 

660.00 

6,077.42 

640.00 

18.909.08 

84.228.43 

14.626.40 

6.964.90 

19.946.00 

640.00 

19.658.19 

6,718.47 

2.720.00 


I 


18,451. 

25.721.88 

760.00 

12.154.84 

1.680.00 
13.909.06 
37.681.27 
25.567.20 
12.188.66 
22  9S1.70 

1.280.00 
19.558.19 

6.921.32 

6.440.00 


■ 


«L25 
1.66 
1.66 
2.00 
2.60 
1.00 
1.10 
1.70 
1.'26 
1.16 
2.00 
1.00 
1.03 
2.00 


149,932.641      149.026.00j      193.135.40j  $1.80 
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CHARACT1EIR  OF  CAPITOL.  BUILiDINGB  LANODS. 


COUNTY. 


Beaverhead  

Broadwater 

CascadJiB 

Cboteau  

DawfiK^n  

Deer  Ijod^re 

Blathead  

Oallaitin  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Maxliaon    

Heaigrher 

Missoula  ...., 

Ravalli 

Teton   


Totals 


Grazing'. 


6.7«1.09 
16.569.02 

400.00 
6,077.42 

600.00 
2.689.08 


14,466.40 

6,604.90 

19,286.00 

640.00 


2,718.4? 
2,000.00 


77,681.38 


Agricul- 
tural. 


160.00 


80.00 
480.00 
100.00 
160.00 
360.00 
160.00 


720.00 


2.480.00 


Timber. 


M  feet 
saw  timber. 


10,840.00 
34.068.43 


1^,668.19 
4,000.00 


68,466.62 


40.826.00 
U6,280.00 


101,760.00 
12.830.00 


281,686.00 


Value  at 
$2.oa 


181,160.00 
262.660.00 


203.600.00 
26,660.00 


1668,870.00 


©TATUfl  OF  TKE3  UN  IVIEaRaiTY   GRAINT. 

Tolal  irrant 4f6,080.48  acres 

All  selected  and  iMiiented  to  the  etaite. 


COUNTY. 


Appraised 
value. 


Rate 
per  acre. 


Cascade  

CuBter 

Deer  Itodige 

Feivuft 

Flaithead  

Gallatioi 

Granite 

JetiCerson   

(Liewls  and  Clarke 

Me^lieon  

Meae^her 

Missoutai 

Parks  

Yellowvtone  


Totals. 


640.00J 
1,486.94 
4,468.74] 

313.87 

18,781.72 

9,879.30 

B,887.90 

686.84 
1,281.92 
1,920.00 
'800.00 
4,147.68 
1,280.00 

967.46 
1,666.60 


I 


I 


46,060.7B 


1,600.00 
6,641.36 
6,700.78 
1.668.86 
20.800.00 
66,606.40 
8.316.73 
1.680.00 
2,681.20 
9.600.00 
1,360.00 
8,296.30 
2,660.00 
3.040.00 
2,886.60 


^42.600.77 


$2.60 
4.48 
1.26 
6.00 
1.61 
6.68 
2.88 
2.60 
2.08 
6.00 
1.70 
2.00 
2.00 
3.17 
1.37 


$3.09' 


OHAiRACTEXR  OF  UNIVBRSTPY  iLANDS. 


COUNTY. 

Grazing. 

Agricul- 
tural. 

Timber. 

Mfeet 
timber. 

Value  at 
$3.oo  per  M 

BToaJdwater 

640.00 

866.94 
8.819.06 

163.87 
13.091.72 

320.00 
2,236.30 

386.84 
1,281.92 
1.920.00 

320.00 
3,987.68 

Caipoad^ 

620.00 
604.69 
100.00 
640.00 
8.261.94 
681.00 
240.00 

Chister 

Deer  Ix>dir<>  ......   ...    ...    ...... 

Fei^us 

.   . .  .* 

(Flathead 

Qallattn 

1,307.18 

4,600.00 

$9,200.00 

Granite 

j€>f  f erson 

Xjewls  and  Clarke 

, 

m 

Madison 

480.00 
160.00 

"480!00 

MeagOier 

Missoula 

1,280.00 

3.760.00 

7.600.00 

Park  * ' 

477.46 
1,686.60 

Yellowstone 

Totals 

31,217.32 

12,286.08 

1.687.18 

8.360.00 

916.700.00 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  SBIiE)CTED  LANDS  IN  EACH  COUNTT. 


COUNTY. 


Granted 
Lands. 


Indemnity 
School 
LAnds. 


Totals. 


Beaverhead   

Broadwater 

Carbon  

Cascade  

Choteau 

Cuffter 

I>awsofn  

Deer  Lodige 

(Fer^rus . 

Fla/thead'  

Gallatin  

Granite 

Jefferson 

liewiB  and  Clarke 

Madison   

Meagher 

Missoula 

Park   


RavaJli  

STlirer  Bow  . 
®weet  Grass 

Teton  

Valley   

Tellowstone 


68.813.78 
16,229.02 
7,747.86 
19.359.14 
66.403.78 
4.453.74 

fiO.OO 

26.621.59 

35.007.33 

189,715.96 

89.404.70 

636.84 
(U.S82.61 
28.203.51 
66.802.74 
42,075.68 
45,639.99 

957.45 
17.710.29 


15,696.09 
1.838.90 


50.402.06 
138.890.03 


Totals 

Amount  of  surveyed  scliool  lands 


1.280.00 
18.131.56 


1.665.60 


626.602.09 


27.132.26 
69,869.46 


1.280.00 


11.264.06 
9.598.31 
3.362.28 


I 


I 

1.483.031 

6.298.461 

23.198.481 

I 


74.009.87 

18,067.92 

7,747.86 

69,766.20 

206.293.81 

4,453.74 

3,199.60 

53.763.96 

84,8oo. i9 

139,715.96 

40.684.70 

635.84 

11,582.51 

39.467.69 

76.401.06 

46.437.96 

45,639.99 

957.46 

17.710.29 

1.483.03 

7.578.46 

86.826.06 


4,483.401         6.149.00 

1 

367.341.451 

. . .  .acresi 

I 


993.843.64 
1.800.893.36 


Total  aanotint  of  state  lands acresi  2.794,736.90 

\ 

STATUS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM  GRANT. 

Total  arrant 60.000.00  acres 

Amount  selected 61.047.46  acres 

Amount  approved 44,777.43  acres 


COUNTY. 


Acres 
Selected. 


Acres 
Appraised. 


Appraised 
Value. 


Rate  Per 
Acre. 


Beaverhead  

Deer  Lodge 

Flathead  

Gallatin  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madfcson  

Meaglier 

Missoula , 

Totals 


6,840.00 
1,620.00 

14.310.49 
2,577.44 
1,640.00 
3,553.36 

12,964.40 
4,840.40 


51.047.46 


6,840.00 

1,620.00 
14,310.49 

2,677.44 

1,640JQ0 

2,680.00 
12,964.40 

4,840.40 

1 

60.074.091       65,563.32 


$6,840.00 
2,360.00 

14,789.80 
2.324.92 
2,900,00 
2,680.00 

26,928.20 
4,840.40 


n.oo 

1.54 
1.09 
1.20 
1.76 
1.03 
2.00 
1.00 


1.12 


CHARACTER  OF  DEAF  AjND  DUMB  ASYLUM   LANDS. 


COUNTY. 


Grazing. 


Agricul- 
tural. 


Timber. 


Amount 

Saw 
Timber. 


Value  at 

$a.od 

PerM. 


Beaverhead  ...  . 

Deer  Lodge   

Flathead 

GaJlatAn  

Jefferson   

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagher 

Missoula 


•  ••••••  I 


Totals 


6,840.00 
540.00 


2,677.44 
2.801.36 
1.640.00 
3.663.36 
12.964.40 


30.916.56 


980.00 
14,310.49 


4,840.40 


20,130.89 


1,040.00 
31,255.00 


15.835.00 


48.136.00 


$2,060.00 
62,510.00 


31,670.00 
196,260.00 


OF  AGRICULTURE.  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY.  •     2S6 


The  United  States  Land 
Offices  of  Montetna. 


The  apportionment  for  the  district  of  Montana  out  of  the  current  appro- 
priation made  for  surveying  public  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th, 
1900,  was  $43,000.  Under  this  apportionment  eleven  surveying  contracts 
which  practically  absorbed  the  amount  were  let.  During  this  fiscal  year  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  company  deposited  for  surveys  $12,220,  but  the 
surveys  to  be  made  under  the  deposit  were  delayed  on  account  of  a  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Interior  department  in  the  letting  of 
the  contracts.    The  same  company  made  a  further  survey  deposit  of  $7,286.50. 

The  Surveyor  General's  annual  report  shows  that  during  the  year  4,554 
miles  of  line  were  surveyed,  as  follows :  Standard  parallels,  68  miles ;  guide 
meridians,  75  miles;  township  lines,  651  lines;  lines  re-established,  80  miles; 
re-surveys,  63  miles;  re-tracements,  68  miles;  sub-divisions,  3,409  miles; 
meander  lines,  142  miles. 

The  Surveyor  General's  report  shows  that  after  his  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1899,  was  filed,  and  consequently  not  appearing  therein,  re- 
turns of  1,206  miles  of  surveys  were  made  by  deputy  surveyors.  During  the 
year  10  exterior  plats  were  made ;  224  township  plats  were  made ;  108  books 
of  field  notes  wefe  examined.  There  was  deposited  during  the  year  the  sum 
of  $9,975  for  office  work  on  mineral  surveys ;  330  orders  were  issued  for  min- 
eral surveys ;  8  orders  were  issued  for  amended  mineral  surveys ;  14  supple- 
mental orders  were  issued  for  mineral  surveys;  4  orders  were  issued 
for  reports  on  placers;  304  surveys  were  examined  and  approved; 
8  amended  surveys  were  examined  and  approved ;  4  reports  on  placers  were 
examnied  and  approved;  736  mineral  plats  were  made;  225  transcripts  were 
made  of  surveys  and  reports' on  placers;  298  surveys  were  platted  on  con- 
nected sheets,  10  surveys  were  re-platted  on  connected  sheets;  28  new 
connected  sheets  were  made;  2  connected  sheets  were  re-platted;  20  United 
States  deputy  mineral  surveyors  were  commissioned. 

The  Surveyor  General  estimates  that  $50,000  will  be  required  for  surveys 
in  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

In  support  of  his  estimate  he  submits  the  following  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  demand  for  surveys  within  the  state: 

Conditions  have  not  changed  since  my  last  report.  The  demand  for 
surveys  has  not  abated.  Advices  from  all  over  the  state  indicate  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  homes  by  persons  who  are  desirous  of  engaging  in  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  pursuits.  They  prefer  to  settle  on  sun/eyed  lands,  when 
possible;  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  such  desirable  land 
is  appropriated,  are  compelled  to  settle  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  and  then 
apply  for  the  survey  of  the  same,  or,  as  many  prospective  settlers  do,  pass 
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through  Montana  and  settle  in  other  states  having  a  larger  proportion  of  sur- 
veyed land  than  this  state  has. 

The  survey  between  Montana  and  Idaho  has  been  made  and  finally  ac- 
cepted, and  the  plats  and  notes  are  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  state. 

Fort  Ellis  and  Fort  Maginnis  have  been  abandoned,  leaving  the  following 
military  reservations  existing  within  the  state : 


Camp  Baker,  In  T.  11  N.,  IR  4  B 

Fort  Keoffh,  at  mouth  of  Tonffue  River. 


Fort    A^Blnnlboiine,   mostly   belween    the  Milk  and  QiiIlsBOuri  rivers,  and' 
within  the  reservation  for  the  Gros  Ventre,  Piegan  ajid  other  Indkans.. 
Fort  Misoula: 

Orlgrinal  reserve:    ©ec.  31,  T.  13  N.,  R  19  W 

AdddtlonaJ  reserve:  S.  H  NE.  %  and  9B  %  sec.  25,  T.  13  JN.,  R.  20  W., 
the  S.  H  »NE.  hi,  3  %  N  W.  hi,  SE.  %  NE.  M  ot  SW.  '^,  end  W.  hi  of 
SW.  M,  sec.  30,  T.  13  "N.,  R.  19  W.. 

Timber  reserve  on  unsurveyed  land' 

Font  Custer  post  reservation,  6  miles  squcure,  in  Ts.  1  and  2  8.,  Rs.  33  and 
34  E. 

National  cemetery  of  Ouster's  bat tlefiield 

Limestone  reservation,  near  old  CFort  C.  F.  9miith 


Total  in  Montana  as  far  as  known  or  estimated 


2.400.00 
57,619.00 

168,640.00 


640.00 
660.23 


1.677.41 
23.040.00 

640.00 
2,227.20 

257,343.84 


The  following  approvals  and  certifications  of  lands,  in  aid  of  education, 
have  been  made  in  Montana :  State  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, 1,275.61  acres;  school  of  mines,  21,685.19  acres;  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
1,175.81  acres;  agricultural  college,  37,867.60  acres;  state  normal  school,  19,- 
970.70  acres. 

The  following  table  gives  the  public  and  Indian  lands  of  the  state  dis- 
posed of  for  cash  and  under  the  homestead  acts,  the  timber  culture  acts, 
located  with  agricultural  college  and  other  kinds  of  scrip  and  military  bounty 
warrants  and  selected  by  states  and  railroads,  and  the  amounts  of  cash  re- 
ceived on  account  of  sales  of  public  lands,  by  years,  from  1888  to  1900,  the 
fiscal  years  ending  on  the  30th  of  June : 


Cash 
Received. 


Cash 
Received. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


282,597.04 
462.428.67 
481,gl6.70 
522,980.36 
(67.262.21 
631.868.53 
326.629.85 


1166.204.12,1886 
269.626  07  1896 
269,735.43  1897 


230,599.77 
268.367.22 
267.344.91 
127.590.35 


1898  

1899  

1900 

Total.... I 


418,302.54  1895 

683.617 .0011896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 


341.229.66 

669.798.32 

889,894.60 

1.158,294.47 

7.466.719.70) 


^24,736.15 
150,606.74 
107.296.89 
187.483.71 
196,638.23 
369.506.95 

2.714.145.54 


This  shows  the  appropriations  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  be 
very  nearly  double  those  made  in  the  state  rating  next  to  Montana,  and  the 
cash  income,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  land  office  fees,  shows  nearly  the  same 
proportionate  contract.  The  amounts  accrued  and  paid  to  Montana  on  ac- 
count of  the  grants  of  2,  3  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  public  l{inds,  amounted  in  1899  to  $9,006.62,  and  the  total  income  of  this 
nature  up  to  and  including  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  has  been  $83,508.34. 

The  following  table  gives  the  unappropriated  areas  in  the  several  lan^ 
districts  and  counties  of  the  state,  together  with  their  general  classification : 
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BUaiNEMS  TRANSACTED  AT  THE   LOCAL  LAND   OFIFICES. 

(Note.— The  area  in  parentibeaiB  is  not  included  In  the  eflrsrreffate,  bein^r  account- 
ed for  in  the  original  entries.) 

BOZEMAN. 


Class  of  Entry. 


No. 


Acres. 


Commis- 
sions. 


Fees. 


Amount. 


Sales  of  land  at  puibllc  auction  .. 
SaleiB  of  tkmiber  and  stone  lands  . . 

Sale*s  of  nidn<eral  lands 

<3ales  of  coal  lands  

Sale's  of  Crow  Indian  lands  

Excess  payments  on   homestead, 


tiTnber- 


oulttire,  and  other  entries  and  locations. 

Orierinal  entries  under  the  desert-land  act 

Final  entries  under  the  desert-land  act.. 

Sales  undier  act  March  **   1687  

Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  un- 
der section  2301,  R.  fl 

Total  cash  sales  

Orie^nal   homestead   entries    

Final  homestead  entries  

Final    entries    under    the    tim/ber-culture 

laws 

Lands  selected  under  errants  to  railroads 

State  aelectdons 

Applications  to  purcftiase 

Mineral  lands : 

Coal  lands  

Timber  and  stone  lands 

Mineral  protests,  adverse  claims  

Cancellation  fees 

Amount  received  for  reducing  testimony 
to  writing 

Total  of  all  classes  of  entries'  and 
amount  received  therefrom 

Salaries,  fees,  and  commissions  of  regis- 
ter and  recedver 

Incidental  expenses  

Expenses  of  depositing  public  money 


1 

1 

21 

8 

41 

118 

49 

1 


266 
418 
116 

5 

20 
58 

29 

47 

1 

3 


40.00 

40.00 

1.664.28  [ 

2.761.68 

(1.275.64) 

214.95 
16,681.31 
(7,216.67) 
80.00 

(240.64) 


20,372.22 

61,216.01 

(16,894.79) 

(785.57) 
3,U7.47 
8,964.31 


$4,496.87 
1,262.61 


9631  93,670.01  i      5,748.48 


Total. 


$3,976.00 


20.00 

40.00 

116.00 

290.00 

141.00 

10.00 

90.00 

,8.00 

376.13 


$100.00 

$100.00 

5.255.00 

65,233.60 

1,913.46 

637.32 

.3,920.37 

7,216.67 

200.00 

001.35 


76,077.77 
8,470.87 
1.252.61 

20.00 

40.00 

116.00 

290.00 

141.00 

10.00 

90.00 

3.00 

876.13 


6,001.131      85,827.38 


I 


6,000.00 

1.403.32 

28.70 


7,432.02 


HELENA, 


Sales  of  land  suibject  to  pre-em(ptory  entry 

Sales  of  land  at  pufblic  auction  

Saleis  of  tlm^ber  and  stone  lands 

Sales  of  mineral  lands* 

Excess  payments  on  homestead,  timber- 
culture,  and  other  entries  and  locations. 

Original  entries  under  the  desert-land  act 

Final  entries  under  the  desert-land  act.. 

Cash  payment  on  scrip  location  

Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  un- 
der section  2301;  R.  & 


Total  cash  sales  

Original  homestead  entries   

Final  homestead  entries  

Final    entries    under    the    timlber-culture 

laws 

Lands  entered  with  private-land  scrip  .. 

Cancellation  fees 

Lands  selected  under  grants  to  railroads 

State  selections 

Indian   aUotment   

Apiplications  to  purcfhase 

Mineral  lands 

Coal  lands  

Coal  lands  

Heservoir  filings 


61 

37 

67 

122 

85 

987 

213 

2 


.1 


I 


891.07  I 
2.622.56 
8.287.64 
3.974.11 


328.91 
182.644.98 
(32,667.44) 

(99.46) 


961(14,854.16) 


16061196.649.27 
1077|168,293.49 
4591(62,513.17) 


19 
5 


262 


(2,502.74) 
(469.36) 


41.428.04 


1283|!203,601.12 


$6,696.78 
2,727.46 


$10,156.00 


76.00 


1601 
27 
57 
38 


47.00 

524.00 

2,566..  \) 


$1,113.84 

8.804.92 

20,719.14 

14.722.50 


418.48 
46.636.63 
32.667.44 

124.31 

18.967.73 


138.174.94 

16.851.78 

2,727.46 

76.00 


47.00 

524.00 

2,666.00 


160.00  < 


1.600.00 

81.00 

670.00 

114.00 


1.600.00 

81.00 

570.00 

114.00 
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Class  of  Entry. 

No. 

Acres. 

Coamiis- 
sions. 

Fees. 

Amount. 

Mrin<i)-naJ   prnrtASt^R.   ajdv^r$u>  nlAiona   

12 

7 

2 

120.00 
21.00 

6.00 

Ouvr.91 

120.00 

^Pre-emption  ileclartory  9tatean<ents   

21.00 

0oldl«rs'   anid   sailors'    homestead   declar- 
atory sptatexnents  

6.00 

Amount  received  for  reducing:  testimony 
to  writlnsr 

600.91 

5014 

«  •  ■ 

Total  of  all  classes  of  entrl<«^  and 
aasount  received  therefrom 

602,031.82 

9,424.24 

16.4S0.91 

164,0S0.09 

Salaries,  fees,  and  commissions  of  reerls- 

ter  ajid  receiver 

Inicidental  expenses  

6,000.00 
3.371.28 

•  ■  • 

Total 

9.371.28 

KALI  SPELL. 


Sales  of  ttanher  and  stone  lands  

Sales  of  nvlneral  lands 

jSxcess  i>aynients  on  homestead,  tlimber- 
cudture,  and  oither  entries  and  locations. 

OriiTinal  entriea  ^lnd■er  the  desert-land  act 

Final  entries  under  the  desert-land  act.. 

Homestead  entries  commuted  -to  cash  un- 
der section  2301,  R.  3 

Total  caB3h  sales  

Ori«;in,al  homestead  entries   

Final  homestead  entries  

Lands  selected  under  grants  to  railroads 
Aipplications  to  purchase  timfber  and  stone 

lands   

Cancellation  fees , 

Amount  received   for  reducing  testimony 

to  writing 

Total  of  9JI  classes  of  entries  and 
amount  received  therefrom 

Salaries,  lees,  and  commissions  of  regis- 
ter and  receiver 

Incidental  expenses  


60 
1 

16 

7 
2 

16 


7.068.38 
15.61 

79.86 
821.03 
(IW.OO) 

(1.836.68) 


90     8.004.87 
160,  21.096.12 
86|(11.721.16> 


671 


60 


106,740.60 


$999.60 
618.36 


^.376. 00| 

1,342.00 

600.00 
2.00 

3S9.20 


Total. 


$17,720.99 
80.00 

106.16 
206.26 
160.00 

2,677.18 

20.951.69 

2,374.50 

618.36 

1.342.00 

600.00 
2.00 

389.20 


10461136.841.49  |      1,&17.86|      3.608.1.       26.077.65 


6.170.06 
1.468.14 


6.638.20 


DEWISTOWN. 


Sales  of  land  at  pu1>llc  auction  

Sales  of  timber  and  stone  lands  

Sal<es  of  mineral  landa 

Cash  Installments  on  eUbandoned  military 
reservation   (act  of  Aug.  23,   1894)    

Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  un 
der  section  2301.  R.  S 

Final  entries  under  the  desert-land  act.. 

Final  entries  under  the  desert-land  act.. 

Homestead  entries  commu.ted  to  cash  un- 
der section  2301,  R.  3 


Total  cash  sales  

Original   homestead   entries   

Final  homestead  entries  

Final    entries    under    the    timlber-culture 

laws 

State  selections 

Apsplicatlons   to  purc^hase 

Mineral  lands 

•Coal  lands  

Timber  and  stone  lands 

Cancellation  fees 

Townsite  fll'lngs 


5 

8 
16 


360.00 
833.14 
004.00 


12  29.41 
273|  46.668.01 
1011(13.661.67) 

781(12.251.02) 


4931  47.094.56 


307 
113 

6 

504 

14 

12 

8 


45,818.35 
(15.629.34) 

(683. €5) 
80.583.12 


24.00 

l.OOS.OC, 

I 

140.001 

36.001 

80.001 

4.001 

3.00| 


$690.00 
2.082.85 
1.075.00 

117.82 

38.05 
11.417.07 
13.561.67 

16,305.91 

44.288.37 

4,738.67 

624.95 

24.00 

1,008.00 

140.00 

36.00 

80.00 

4.01 

3.0^ 
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CiiMs  of  Entry. 

No. 

Acres. 

Commis- 
sions. 

Fees. 

Amount. 

Amount  received  for  reducing  testiimon> 
to  writlBg 

644.32 

644.32 

14681 

•  •  • 

Total  of  all  clasees  of  entries  and 
•amount  received  therefrom 

173,496.08 

2.423.62 

4.879.32 

51.691.31 

SoJariest  fees,  and  commissions  of  reieris- 

ter  and  receiver 

Incidental  exnen-ses  

f 

6,000.00 
328.16 

•  ■  • 

Total 

6.328.15 

MiIL.E38  CITY. 


Sales  of  land  at  pul>Uc  auotlon  

ESxcess  payments  on  homestead,  timber- 
ouilture.  and  other  entries  and  locations. 
Oristinal  entries  under  the  desert-land  act 
Final  entries  undler  the  desert-land  act.. 
Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  un- 


der section  2301,  R.  i8. 


Total  cash  sales  

Orijglnal  homestead  entries   

(Final  homestead  entries  

Final    entries    under    the    timber-culture 

laws 

Lands  selected  under  er^ants  to  railroads 

State  seleiotlions 

Applications  to  purchase  coal  lands  

Reservoir  -filings  

Cancellation  fees 

Amount  received  for  reducin^r  testimony 

to  writing: 


Total  of  all  classes  of  entries  and 
amount  received'  therefrom 

Salaries,  ifees,  and  commissions  of  re^le- 

ter  and  receiver 

Incidental  expenses  

Bzpenses  of  depositing  public  money 


Total. 


15 

118 

27 


13.57 

48.81 
23.014.07 
(4.786.48) 

(684.07) 


166 
177 

43| 

2 
3 
16 
2 
4 


23.076.46 
27,479.41 
6.708.78)1 

(320.00) 
309.56 
2,669.66 


)1.343.01|    11.720.00 
380. 


412|  63.4S4.97 


1.723.89 


133.93 

62.68 
5.753.60 
4,786.48 

871.60 


11.508.04 

3.063.01 

*    380.38 


8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

32.00 

32.00 

6.00 

6.00 

12.00 

12.00 

1.00 

1.00 

163.69 

163.69 

1.948.69 

.   16.180.12 

8.182.22 

495.23 

6.90 


3,684.36 


MISSSOUaLpA. 


Sales  of  land  subject  to  pre-emiptory  entry 

Sales  of  t&miber  and  stone  lands  

Sales  of  mineral  lands 

Bxcess  payments  on  homestead,  tlimber- 
ouiltiire,  and  other  entries  and  locations. 

Orisrinal  entries  under  the  desert-land  act 

Final   entries  under  desert-land  act  

(Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  un- 
der Sec.  2301,  R.  S 

Total  cash  sales  

OTi<ginal  homestead  entries   

Final  homestead  entries 

Lands  selected  under  firrants  to  railroads 

State  selections 

ApipUoations  to  purdhase 

Mineral  kinds 

Timber  and  stone  lands 

Mineral  protests,  adverse  claims  

Pre-emptory  declaratory  statements 

Cancellation  fees 

Amount  received  for  reducing  testimony 


56 

143 

9 

13 

75 
16 

14 

327 
101( 

89 
241 

14 

11 

143| 

3 

169 


7,321.40 
19,727.66 
144.40' 

88.54 
16.834.87 
(3,477.47) 

(1,692.33) 


44,116.76 
14,634.34 
(12.673.99)1 
37,883.461 
2,090.10 


$797.24 
730.73 


1940.00 


484.00 
28.00 

llv/.OO 

1,480.00 

30.00 

477.00 

4.00 


$8,151.71 

49^18.86 

622.60 

138.07 
4.208.72 
3,477.47 

2,588.91 


69,606.24 

1.737.24 

780.73 

484.00 

28.00 

110.00 

1.430.00 

30.00 

477.00 

4.0" 
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Class  of  Entry. 


Com  in  is- 
slons. 


Fees. 


Amount. 


to  writing: 


Total  of  all  classes  of  entries  and 
<amount  received  therefrom 

Salarl-es,  fees,  and  commiS8k>ns  of  regis- 
ter and  receiver 

IncMental  expenses  

Expenses  of  depoeitincr  pu<blic  money 


Total. 


Flathead  and  other  Indians  CBitter  Root 
Valley:) 

Pull  Paymeiits  

IFirst  Payments 

Second  Payments 

Pinal  Payments .■ 

Interest  Payments 


Total 


I  I 

598.441 


698.41 


1088|  96,€24.66|      I,627.97< 


4,101.441       75.135.65 


I 


4 
10 


14 


914.41 

691.08 

(160.00) 

(100.00) 


1,206.49 


6,000.00 

1,136.07 

79.96 


7,216.02 


3,789.31 

3,490.68 

224:01 

224.01 

28.02 


8,515.25 


The  local  land  offices  of  the  state  were  created  by  Congressional  act  or 
execution  order,  and  opened  on  the  following  respective  dates : 


Bozefman  ' [June  20. 1874 


Helena 
Kalispell  .. 
Dewlartown 
Miles  City 
Missoula  .. 


Mar.  2.1867 
Mar.  2.1897 
Apr.  1,  1890 
Apr.  30. 1880 
Apr.    1,  1890 


Oct.  6. 1874 
Apr.  27, 1867 
July  1,1897 
Nov.  26,  1890 
Oct.  19.1880 
Apr.  -t>,  1891 


I 


I 


The  total  land  area  of  Montana  is  146,240  square  miles,  or  93,593,600 
acres,  and  the  water  area  is  821  square  miles,  or  525,440  acres,  or  a  total  area 
for  the  state  of  147,061  square  miles,  or  94,119,040  acres.  There  are  but  two 
states  in  the  Union— California  and  Texas — that  are  larger  than  Montana. 
The  state  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Philippine  islands,  Hawaiian  islands,  Porto 
Rico,  Pine  island,  Guam  and  the  Tutuila  group  of  the  Samoan  islands — ^the 
recent  acquisitions — all  added  together. 


Water  Supply  of  Montana 

For  the  Season  of  1900. 


Montana  is  drained  by  three  large  rivers,  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone 
on  the  east,  and  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  river  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  All  the  tributaries  of  these  three  rivers  rise  in  the  mount- 
ains, and  derive  their  wat^r  supply  from  the  melting  snow  that  has  been 
stored  there  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  By  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  depth,  character  and  distribution  of  the  snow  that  has  accumulated 
during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  a  reliable  general  fore- 
cast of  the  water  supply  for  the  ensuing  season  can  be  made  for  the  different 
streams  of  the  state.     There  is  one  element  that  enters  into  the  forecast  that 
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cannot  at  present  be  foreseen,  and  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  temperature.  This 
however,  affects  the  water  flow  only  in  the  early  spring,  commonly  known  as 
"spring  freshets,"  and  occurs  in  April,  May  or  June. 

In  the  mountains  of  Montana  there  are  hundreds  of  canyons  and  ravines 
where  the  sun  shines  but  little,  if  any,  during  the  day.  These  deep  ravines 
are  the  storage  places  of  the  water  supply.  This  is  an  example  of  Nature's 
economical  distribution  of  her  supplies  for  man's  use.  High  winds  drift  the 
snow  into  these  storage  places  to  a  great  depth,  where,  by  its  own  weight, 
aided  by  the  changes  in  temperature,  it  gradually  solidifies,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  loses  little  from  evaporation  and  yields  its  moisture  but  slowly  and 
during  a  comparatively  long  period  during  the  later  spring  and  early  summer. 
Drifts  are  also  formed  at  the  bases  of  precipitous  cliffs,  which  if  located  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains  or  hills  remain  until  May  or  June  before 
they  entirely  disappear,  and  greatly  assist  in  maintaining  a  steady  flow  of 
water  in  springs  and  small  streams. 

The  volume  of  water  in  the  mountain  streams  and  creeks  during  the 
spring  freshets  that  come  with  the  first  warm  weather  of  April  or  May,  de- 
fends on  the  depths  of  snow  in  the  valleys  and  the  foot  hills.  The  high 
water  in  the  large  rivers  occuring  during  the  first  protracted  warm  weather 
in  May  or  June  is  determined  by  the  depth  of  accumulated  snow  in  the  mount- 
ains both  above  and  below  the  timber  line.  The  drifts  in  the  ravines  and 
canyons  remain  to  furnish  the  steady  flow  to  the  streams  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  temperature  and  weather  are  important  factors  in  the 
spring  freshets  and  floods.  Continued  warm  weather  and  warm  rains  greatly 
augment  the  flood  stages  while  warm  weather  followed  by  a  sudden  fall  in 
temperature  will  greatly  lessen  the  chances  of  floods,  as  the  slush  snow,  being 
frozen,  melts  more  slowly  afterwards. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900,  the  Montana  section  of  the  climate  and 
crop  service  published,  by  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  weather  bureau,  three 
special  snow  bulletins,  dated  January  31st,  February  28th,  and  March  31st. 
These  special  bulletins  were  made  up  of  reports  received  from  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  correspondents  situated  in  every  portion  of  the  state. 

The  snow  bulletins  were  of  great  importance  to  the  mining,  stock,  and 
agriculture  interests. 

The  meteorological  conditions  during  the  time  covered  by  the  snow  bul- 
letins and  weekly  crop  bulletins,  show  the  highest  mean  temperature  on  rec- 
ord for  January  and  March,  and  an  excess  in  temperature  for  January,  March, 
April,  May  and  June ;  and  a  deficiency  during  February,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. The  precipitation  was  deficient  for  January,  February,  June  and  July ; 
while  an  excess  is  recorded,  for  March,  April,  May,  August  and  September. 
The  greatest  departures  from  the  normal  precipitation  being  a  deficiency  of 
,1.89  inches  for  June,  and  an  excess  of  1.15  inches  for  April.  The  rainy  season 
occurred  in  April  of  this  year,  instead  of  the  later* part  of  May  or  in  June  as 
it  commonly  does. 

The  importance  of  having  accurate  reports  of  the  depth  of  snow  on  the 
mountains  is  very  emphatic,  as  the  observations  taken  by  voluntary  observers 
in  the  valleys  does  not  give  all  the  facts  necessary  for  the  intelligent  prepara- 
tion of  a  seasonal  forecast  of  the  water  supply  for  a  given  section. 

E.  J.  GLASS, 
Section  Director,  Montana  Section. 
Helena,  Montana,  November  12th,  1900. 
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26 

23 

Wibaux  - 

-18 

28 

—29 

8 

•        •  •  •  • 

26 

2 

30 

1 

Tale  - 

-11 

28 

—21 

15 

-6 

6.  6 

21 

13 

31 

15 

Fort  Yellowstone - 

-12 

28 

-26 

16 

—4 

6 

21 

11 

30 

2 

Liovell,  wyo - 

-14 

28 

—32 

16 

-2 

6 

21 

1 

31 

14 

Parkman.  Wyo 

-36 
—30 

15 
15 

-5 
—1 

6 
6 

17 

11 

82 

19 

Sheridan,  Wyo - 

Wiliston,  N.  D - 

-14 

2 

■21 

28 

—36 

9 

—15 

6 

21 

12 

29 

16 

Snokane.  Wash  

16 

28 

1 

16 

26 

5 

28 

9 

37 

» 
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July. 

August. 

1 

September. 
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November. 
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26 

10 

80 

2 

-a 

—28 

30 

18 

27 

19 

• 

30 
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88 

31 

19 
1 

42 
80 

26 

27 

21 
9 

25 

26 

32 

14 

27 

—22 

20 

—17 

31 

84 

10 

86 

7 

87 

23 

19 

87 

22 

23 

—18 

20 

-19 

31 

38 

10 

86 

1 

48 

12.  20 

20 

26 

26 

27 

—10 

20 

-U 

81 

40 

•  •  • 

1.10 

1 

40 

•  •  •  • 

1 

40 
47 

27 

27 

19 
27 

26 
25 

31 

26| 

6.  12 
26.  28 

--33 

20 

—12 

81 

S8I 

9 

8 

•  •  •  • 

1.2.13 

82 

•  •  •  • 

26 

20 

•  •  *  « 

25 

81 

14 

27 

"11^ 

20 

— io 

80 

84 

10 

88 

13 

81 

2.  17 

23 

26.  27 

18 

27 

—16 

23 

—7 

81 

86 

2.  8 

39 

6.  19 

32 

28.  24 

80 

18.  27 

20 

27 

-22 

21 

0 

81 

40 

10 

40 

19 

43 

1& 

20 

26 

19 

81 

—7'   19 

—13 

81 

• 
• 

—13 

81 

31 

10 

32 

7,8 

34 

27 

13 

27 

15 

28,''80 

-flO 

20 

-20 

31 

36 

1»10 

32 

7 

34 

9 

12 

25 

20 

24.  80 

—20 

19 

—16 

81 

33 

10 
10 
11 
10 

36 
40 
44 
86 

18 
18 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

40 
31 

26 

26 

27 

86 

26 

26,  27 

24 

24 

—7 

20 

48 
80 

14 

26 

23 

24 

-20 

21 

—13 

IS 

40 

1 
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41 

4.29.30 

28 

26 
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-26|   22| 
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80.  81 

40 

9 

48 

19 

40 

26 

22 

26 

23 

80 

—20 

20 

—14 

81 

31 

10 

32 

1 

86 

23 

18 

27 

23 

23 

—21 

20 

—15 

81 

• 

40 

1 

46 

1 

88 

26 

22 

■  26 

28 

24 

-19 

20 

3 

80 

87 

1 

44 

14 

86 

27 

19 

26 

23 

24 

--30 

'"""20 

—4 

80 

89 

1 

40 

1 

42 

27 

20 

26 

28 

26 

—17 

20 

-« 

31 

86 

10 

38 

3 

86 

27 

24 

26 

22 

27 

—12 

21 

—10 

81 

29 

18 

36 

8 

27 

27 

16 

26 

6 

4.  6 

-21 

21 

-6 

-80 

80 

10 

86 

2.18,20 

30 

27 

9 

26 

18 

31 

-25 

20 

-10 

80 

40 

1 

41 

« 

37 

26 

28 

26 

20 

28 

-11.   20 

-fi 

80 

32 

10 
14 
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34 

*'*'2.*6 

36 
32 
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27 

12 
8 

27 
27 

20 
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24 

24 

—17 
-18 

21 

19,  20 

26 

■■'_7 

80 

86 

8 

39 

6 

37 

26 

11 

26 

24 

1.22.  23.  26.  30 

—24 

19.  20 

—12 

80 

40 

1 

61 

18 

42 

27 

28 

26 

48 

1 

—12 

20 

-2 

28 

38 

10 
10 

26 

8 

.26.  27 
27 

21 
12 

27 

26 

—11 
—26 

21 
19 

—2 

—36 

30.  81 

26 

"34 

2.6 

32 

27 

80 

37 

10 

9 

38 
40 

1 
6.  13 

42 
37 
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27 

20 
22 

26 
27 

23 
23 
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27 
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20 

21 

32 

4 

81 

37 

10 

[         1 

10 
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42 
86 
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86 

19 
19 
16 
19 

39 
29 
42 
36 

27 

6 
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27 

22 
16 

27 

26 

21 

31 
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21 

31 
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81 

36 

87 

19 

27 

20 

31 

—25 

21 

—14 

81 

34 

10 

40 

18 

36 

27 

18 

26 

16 

27 
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80 

31 
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27 

23 

26 

26 

27 

-8 
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—2 

81 

32 

80 

31 

14 

32 

26 

16 

26 

20 
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81 

33 

9 

87 

1 
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28 
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19 
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12 

26 
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10 

36 

19 
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27 

17 
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12 

31 

-6 
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10 

86 

19 

32 

9 

21 

26 

23 

31 

—16 

20 

—10 

31 

34 

10 

39 

7 

40 

25 

21 

27 

13 

31 

-U 

20 

—13 

31 

38 

13 

39 

19 

44 

27 

26 

26 

22 

26 

—22 

21 

—10 

31 

42 

9 
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13 

42 

26 

81 

26 

28 

27 
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21 

13 

31 

NOTE.— See   general   index   for   additi  onal  temperature  and  precipitation  tables. 
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Montanot's  Hot  Springs. 


Numerous  Hot  Springs  Whose  Waters  Carry  Healing  and  Curative  Proper- 
ties—A Future  American  Carlsbad. 


Montana  is  not  given  to  boasting,  in  fact,  as  all  its  people  have  been  pros- 
perous in  the  past,  their  prosperity  based  on  the  natural  advantages  offered 
by  their  location,  they  are  not  inclined  to  call  the  attention  of  the  outside 
world  at  all  to  the  innumerable  advantages  that  Nature  in  her  kindness  has 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasure  State. 

We  have  written  of  the  resources  and  natural  advantages  of  the  state 
that  may  be  used  in  the  development  of  great  industrial  and  wealth-produc- 
ing industries,  but  little  mention  has  been  made  of  the  state  as  a  health  re- 
sort, the  item  being  regarded  as  of  lesser  importance,  perhaps,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  our  people  are  so  healthy  that  they  seldom  think  of  the  sick 
or  of  the  necessity  of  any  form  of  medicinal  remedy. 

Of  the  hot  springs  within  the  state  and  which  contain  proved  medicinal 
qualties,  and  which  have  been  placed  in  condition  to  serve  suffering  human- 
ity that  may  come  from  other  states  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  healing  and 
curative  waters,  are  Hunter's  Hot  Springs,  Gregson's,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Alhambra,  .Lo  Lo  Springs,  Sleeping  Child  Springs,  Wise's  Hot 
Springs  and  Pipe  Stone  Springs.  At  all  of  these  places  there  are  com- 
fortable and  inexpensive  hotel  accommodations  and  every  convenience  for 
bathing  and  the  various  uses  of  the  waters. 

Among  the  springs  that  have  not  been  brought  to  general  attention,  are 
those  located  at  the  head  of  the  Sun  river.  At  present  they  are  a  consider- 
able distance  from  railway  facilities,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  private  con- 
veyance. They  are  located  the  most  picturesquely  in  the  heart  of  the  Rock- 
ies, and  there  are  hundreds  who  testify  to  the  wonderful  curative  powers  of 
the  waters  and  to  the  sedimentary  deposit  of  a  ledge  matter  that  contains  sul- 
phur, iron,  magnesia,  potash,  aluminum,  soda  and  other  minerals  in  sulphate 
form  and  similar  in  ingredient  to  the  noted  Carlsbad  Sprudel  salts.  The 
matter  of  this  ledge  is  solvent  in  water  and  in  recent  years  has  been  experi- 
mentally and  successfully  administered  in  the  curing  of  many  skin  and  blood 
diseases.  When  transportation  reaches  the  vicinity  and  accommodations 
are  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  guests,  these  springs  will  become  an 
American  Carlsbad. 

With  the  growth  of  the  state  and  the  wider  dissemination  of  the  health- 
ful advantages  there  are  here  for  the  invalids,  thousands  will  come  from  the 
east,  regain  their  health  and  live  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  state. 
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The  State  Catpitol. 


The  State  Capitol  is  not  an  elaborate  public  structure,  as  such  buildings 
generally  go,  nor  is  it  expensive,  as  the  cost  is  limited  to  $275,000,  but  it  is 
ample  for  the  requirements,  is  substantial  and  as  artistic  as  a  public  building 
should  be.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  the 
latter  part  of  the  coming  summer. 

On  the  first  floor  the  State  Land  Department  will  have  two  rooms  and  a 
vault,  the  Inspector  of  Mines  will  have  one  room,  the  Inspector  of  Boilers 
one  room,  the  State  Veterinarian  one  room,  the  Boards  of  Stock  and  Sheep 
Commissioners  one  room,  ante-room  and  vault;  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Labor  and  Industry  two  rooms,  the  Historical  Society  one  large  room,  the 
Adjutant  General  one  room  and  vault,  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  one 
room,  the  Board  of  Equalization  one  room  and  vault,  the  Board  of  Pardons 
one  room,  the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  and  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Insane  one  room,  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  Furnishing  Board  one  room 
and  vault,  the  State  Arid  Land  Commission,  one  room,  the  State  Examiner 
two  rooms  and  vault,  the  Boards  of  Health,  Dental  Examiners  and  Pharmacy 
one  room,  Custodian  of  the  Building  one  room. 

On  the  second  floor  the  Governor  will  have  a  reception  room,  business 
office,  a  room  for  the  private  secretary  and  a  vault ;  the  Secretary  o£  State  a 
waiting  room,  business  room,  private  room  and  a  vault ;  the  Attorney  General 
a  waiting  room,  private  room,  clerk's  room  and  vault;  State  Auditor,  two 
rooms  and  vault;  State  Treasurer,  two  rooms  and  vault;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  two  rooms;  Supreme  Court,  one  court  room,  three  Jus- 
tices' rooms,  one  clerk's  room,  one  marshal's  office  and  vault;  Law  Library, 
one  large  library  room  and  Librarian's  room. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. The  Senate  department  will  have  a  senate  chamber,  one  retiring 
room,  with  cloak  and  toilet  rooms  adjoining,  and  one  room  each  for  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  Secretary  and  Sergeant-at-arms,  and  four  committee  rooms. 
The  House  will  be  accommodated  with  an  assembly  room,  one  retiring  room, 
with  cloak  and  toilet  rooms,  and  one  room  each  for  the  Speaker,  Clerk  and 
Sergeant-at-arms,  and  six  committee  rooms. 
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Libraries  of  the  State. 


The  following  statistics  and  interesting  particulars  of  the  libraries  of  the 
state  were  secured  by  Mary  C.  Gardner,  of  the  Helena  Public  library.  Miss 
Gardner  finds  that  Montana  has  forty-one  public  libraries,  using  the  term  in 
a  broad  sense.  Seven  of  these  are  supported  by  local  taxation,  and  are  public 
libraries  strictly  speaking.  They  are  located  respectively  at  Bozeman,  Butte, 
Dillon,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  Kalispell  and  Missoula.  The  organization  of  the 
Parmly  Billings  Memorial  Library  will  be  accomplished  shortly,  making  an 
eighth  library  supported  by  a  city  tax.  The  State  Library  (two  departments) 
and  the  libraries  of  the  State  University,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  State  Normal  School  all  receive  public  money 
for  their  support.  Other  institutions,  such  as  the  State  Prison,  Reform 
School,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  Home  for  Orphans  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School,  have  small  collections  of  books  which  have  been  acquired  without 
state  aid.  Several  libraries  are  supported  by  private  educational  institutions, 
for  the  use  of  students  and  faculty,  namely  those  of  the  College  of  Montana, 
Montana  Wesleyan  University  and  Saint  Vincent's  Academy.  A  number  are 
supported  by  library  associations,  clubs  or  other  organizations.  According 
to  statistics  gathered  by  the  writer,  the  number  of  volumes  has  increased 
from  nearly  160,000  in  June,  1899,  ^^  nearly  191,000,  a  gain  of  19  per  cent. 
School  libraries,  which  have  increased  from  a  total  of  16,500  to  almost  33,000 
volumes,  are  included  in  the  number.  The  loans  for  home  use  from  Montana 
libraries  amount  to  about  300,000  annually.  The  following  table  shows,  in 
round  numbers,  the  number  of  volumes  in  each  of  the  libraries  of  the  state : 

Anaconda. 

Number 
of  Volumes 
Hearst  IPree  Library 8,000 

Boulder, 
lilbrary  of  Montana  State  (Dea^  and  Dumb6chool 200 

Bozeman. 

Boseman  (Free  Ldbrary  8,200 

liibrary  of  Montana  Bta.ie  College  of  Agrriculture  6,000 

14,200 

Butte. 

Butte  (Free  Public  Xiibr&ry 80,000 

Butte  ICinerB'  Union  Library  600 

Library  of  Medical  As90claUon  of  Montana GOO 

(Butte  IFire  iDepartment  Library GOO 

Pioneer  Library  (Knights  of  Labor)   500 

Canadian  Institute  300 

'Literary  Society  iFreJa  Library 20O 

Library  of  Montana  Society  of  Engineers 100 

Christian  Science  Reading-room  and  Library  100 

Columbia  Falls. 

Library  of  Montana  State  Soldiers'  Home 1.000 
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Deer  Lodge. 

College  of  Montana  Library  4,000 

'Montana  State  Prison  Library 1,400 

5,400 

Dillon. 

Dillon  Public  Library 2,600 

Montana  State  (Normal  School  Library  2,700 

5,200 

East  Helena. 
Public  Library  and  Readlncr-room  1,000 

Great  Falls. 

Valeria  Public  Library  6,300 

Helena. 

Montana  State  Library-^Hlstorlcal  and  MlBcellaneous  Department....  35,600 

Montana  State  Library-Law  Department 10,600 

Montana  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— Office  Library  80O 
Montana  State  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor    and    Industry— Office 

Library 700 

United  Statee  Weather  Bureau— Office  Library 200 

•Helena  Public  Library  a0,000 

Helena  .Fire  Department -Library  200 

Montana  Wesleyan  University  Library 2.200 

Sacred  Hearts  Library   1,600 

Montana   Diocesan  Library   (Roman  Catholic)  2,200 

Saint  Vincent's  Academy  Library 1,000 

Montana  Orand  Lodge  Masonic  Library 2,000 

Montana  Club  Library   1,000 

Post 'Library,  (Fort  Harrison  2,100 

70.000 

Kalispell. 
Public  Ldbrary 1,300 

Miles  City. 
Library  of  Montana  State  \Reformi  School 100 

Missoula. 

Missoula  Free  Public  Library  6,000 

Montana  State  University  Library 6,000 

U,000 

Sand  Coulee. 
Sand  Coulee  Library  Association 1,200 

Twin  Bridges. 

Library  of  Montana  Sitate  (Hbme  for  Orphans      100 

(Public  Library  • 1,400 

1.500 

Montana  School  District  Libraries  33,000 

Total  .' 190,300 

Following  are  a  few  historical  and  statistical  facts  concerning  the  more 
important  libraries  of  the  state.  The  matter  has  been  collected  largely  by 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Patten,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Helena  Public  Library : 

Anaconda. — ^The  Hearst  Free  Library  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A. 
Hearst,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  late  Senator  Hearst,  of  California. 
It  was  established  in  March,  1895,  in  temporary  quarters,  with  about  2,000 
volumes.  The  present  building  was  completed  in  1898,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
It  is  72x75  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height.  The  materials  are  granite  and 
pressed  brick.  The  finish  is  in  quarter-sawed  white  oak.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  are  beautifully  colored.  The  main  floor  is  devoted  to  the  loan  depart- 
ment and  the  general  reading  room.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  the  ref- 
erence department  and  meeting  and  club  rooms.  There  are  about  6,000  vol- 
umes. About  1,000  are  added  yearly.  The  periodicals  currently  received 
number  86.  Loans  for  home  use  are  about  28,000  volumes  a  year.  The  libra- 
ry is  open  twelve  hours  a  day. 
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Billings. — Mr.  Frederick  Billings,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  Hon,  Frederick  Bill- 
ings, of  New  York,  has  donated  to  the  city  of  Billings  a  $20,000  library  build- 
ing, in  memory  of  his  brother,  Parmly,  who  lived  there  years  ago.  The  build- 
ing, 60x54  leet,  is  of  native  sandstone.  The  styfe  of  architecture  is  Roman- 
esque. The  base  is  of  granite  18  inches  high,  the  cornice  of  copper,  and  the 
roof  of  Spanish  tile.  The  basement,  which  is  12  feet  in  height,  and  almost 
entirely  above  ground,  contains  the  heating  plant  and  fuel  room  in  the  rear, 
with  a  room  for  club  meetings  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  space.  The 
main  floor  will  be  the  library  proper.     The  ceiling  is  15  feet  high,  and  is 


arched.  The  interior  finish  is  of  oak.  The  floors  are  of  maple.  The  building 
is  located  in  a  park  donated  by  the  Northern  Pacific  railway.  The  city  has 
voted  a  tax  to  purchase  books  and  maintain  the  library. 

Bozeraan. — ^The  public  library  occupies  a  room  of  about  l,loo  square  feet 
in  the  City  Hall.  There  is  a  collection  of  about  8,200  books.  The  loans  for 
home  use  aggregate  15,000  a  year.  There  is  no  reading  room.  The  library 
is  open  four  hours  a  day  for  three  days  in  the  week.  Revenue  is  derived  from 
a  city  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar,  which  now  yields  about  $1,000  a  year. 

Biitte. — About  1891  Mr.  Charles  X.  Larrabee,  offered  $10,000  toward  a 
library  if  the  citizens  would  add  $io,oqo  to  it.  The  result  was  that  the  friends 
of  the  library  project  were  able  to  offer  $22,000  as  a  book  fund,  provided  that 
the  city  would  erect  a  suitable  library  building,  and  properly  support  the 
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library.  In  1893  the  city  erected  a  $100,000  building  and  gave  the  institution 
the  main  floor,  about  5,000  square  feet,  elegantly  furnished.  The  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  library  is  derived  from  a  city  tax  of  one  mill,  which  yields 
about  $17,000.  The  use  is  free  to  all  residents  of  Silver  Bow  county.  There 
are  about  30,000  volumes,  and  the  loans  for  home  use  are  about  90,000  vol- 
umes a  year.  The  library  is  well  selected.  The  collection  of  books  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  mining  is  excellent.  Thete  is  also  a  good  collection  of 
art  works.  There  are  about  200  current  periodicals  in  the  reading  room. 
The  library  is  open  thirteen  hours  a  day. 

Dillon. — ^The  Dillon  Public  Library  began  as  a  book  club,  with  an  annual 
fee  of  $5.00.  Since  1888  it  has  been  a  free  library.  In  1896  a  city  tax  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  was  voted.  The  library  is  open  two  evenings  in  the  week 
from  7  o'clock  until  10.  There  are  about  2,500  volumes.  The  loans  for  home 
use  are  about  5,000  a  year.    No  reading  room  is  maintained. 

Great  Falls. — A  number  of  citizens  formed  a  library  association  in  1889. 
They  erected  in  1891,  with  funds  raised  by  subscription,  a  library  building 
costing  $3,500j^  on  a  lot  donated  by  the  townsite  company.  In  April,  1892, 
the  property  was  transferred  to  the  city,  on  condition  that  at  least  $3,000 
annually  be  given  for  the  support  of  the  library.  There  are  about  6,500  vol- 
umes, and  22,000  volumes  a  year  are  loaned  for  home  use.  The  open  hours 
are  from  10 130  a.  m.  to  9 130  p.  m.  The  library  has  so  outgrown  the  capacity 
of  its  building  that  the  trustees  have  recommended  to  the  City  Council  the 
erection  of  an  addition.  The  Council  has  ordered  the  addition,  which  is  to 
cost  not  more  than  $2,000.  The  library's  capacity  will  thus  be  doubled.  A 
public-spirited  citizen  has  offered  to  donate  to  the  library,  upon  completion 
of  the  improvements,  $1,000  worth  of  books. 

Helena. — In  1870  Congress  appropriated  $2,500  for  a  territorial  library.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  State  Library.  In  1881  the  Legislature 
established  the  Montana  Law  Library,  and  in  April,  1891,  the  Montana  His- 
torical Society,  which  dates  from  February,  1865,  transferred  to  the  state  its 
collection  of  books  and  other  property,  and  the  Historical  Library  became  a 
part  of  the  State  Library.  The  law  department  contains  about  10,500  vol- 
umes. The  historical  and  miscellaneous  department  has  about  15,500  volumes 
and  12,000  pamphlets.  There  are  95  current  periodicals  received.  Most  of 
these  are  Montana  publications.  There  are  over  800  bound  volumes  of  Mon- 
tana newspapers,  dating  back  to  1864.  The  library  contains  many  valuable 
diaries,  journals,  records,  letters  and  other  manuscripts,  and  a  good  collection 
of  Montana  maps.  Two  volumes  of  historical  contributions  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  historical  museum  is  growing  rapidly,  and  in  it  may  be  found 
many  rare  treasures  illustrating  Montana  history  and  that  of  the  northwest 
in  general.  About  $5,000  is  expended  annually  for  the  support  of  the  library. 
The  law  department  is  open  seven  hours  a  day.  The  historical  and  miscel- 
laneous department  is  open  six  hours.  The  library  now  occupies  rooms  in 
the  Lewis  and  Clarke  couitfy  court  house.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  new 
State  Capitol  Building  the  library  will  be  moved  there. 

The  Helena  Public  Library  had  its  beginning  in  1868  as  a  subscription 
library.    In  1886  it  became  a  public  library  supported  by  a  city  tax.    In  1892 
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the  city  erected  in  connection  with  the  Auditorium  a  $10,000  library  building, 
35x80  feet,  and  three  stories  in  height.  The  support  of  the  institution  is  de- 
rived from  a  city  tax  of  three-fourths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  yielding  about 
$7,500.  There  are  about  30,000  volumes  and  about  15,700  pamphlets.  Over 
10,000  volumes  of  the  loan  department  are  kept  on  open  shelves.  The  read- 
ing room  contains  about  3,000  reference  books  and  over  500  current  period- 
icals. About  90,000  volumes  a  year  are  loaned  for  home  use.  Special  pains 
is  taken  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers,  students  and  young  readers.  Th« 
library  is  open  thirteen  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 

The  Montana  Grand  Lodge  Masonic  Library  is  a  reference  library  for 
Masons  only.  There  are  about  2,000  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets.  About 
50  current  periodicals  are  on  file  in  the  reading  room  in  the  Temple. 

Sacred  Hearts  Library  was  started  in  1888,  and  is  maintained  for  the 
parish  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Hearts.  A  small 
monthly  fee  is  charged  for  its  use.  The  library  is  open  every  afternoon. 
There  are  about  1,600  volumes. 

The  Montana  Club  has  a  library  of  about  i,ooo  volumes,  begun  in  1882. 
It  is  a  reference  library  for  the  use  of  members  only.  About  25  current  period- 
icals are  received, 

Kalispell. — The  library  was  founded  in  December,  1897.  Revenue  for  its 
support  was  obtained  by  giving  entertainments,  etc.,  until  May,  1900,  when 
the  people  voted  to  support  it  as  a  free  library  by  a  city  tax.  The  fee  of 
$1.00  a  year  for  borrowing  books  was  then  done  away  with.  There  are  about 
1,200  volumes.  The  library  is  open  five  and  a  half  hours  daily.  A  large  use 
by  the  children  is  reported. 

Missoula.— 'A  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  yielding  about  $2,500  yearly, 
is  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Public  Library,  which  was  organized  in  18^. 
A  literary  club  gave  a  small  coliection  of  books  as  a  beginning.  There  are 
now  about  5,000  volumes,  and  55  periodicals  are  currently  received  for  the 
reading  room.  The  loans  for  home  use  are  about  15.000  volumes  a  year.  The 
library  occupies  rented  rooms,  and  is  open  five  hours  a  day. 
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The  Schools. 


GREAT  FALLS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  attracting  people  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment to  settle  in  a  community  or  city  is  that  of  providing  adequate  and 
effective  school  facilities.  In  this  particular  the. people  of  Great  Falls  have 
been  exceptionally  active.  They  have  always  provided  liberally  in  advance 
for  the  pressing  demands  of  their  rapidly  increasing  school  population. 

In  1886  she  had  one  school 
building  worth  five  hundred  dollars, 
one  teacher  and  twenty  pupils.  To- 
day she  has  ten  large  buildings, 
which,  with  equipment  and  grounds 
are  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  a  teaching  force  of  forty- 
eight,  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  corps  of  teachers  of  any 
city  in  the  country,  and  a  school 
census  of  over  twenty-six  hundred 
children.  The  building  capacity  is 
fifty-two  times,  the  teaching  force 
forty-eight,  and  the  school  census 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  times 
what  it  was  fourteen  years  ago.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  demands 
made  upon  the  people  to  keep  pace 

WHIirriElHBOHOOI.-QR.ATF-AI.I.S.  .^^j^Jj    jjjg    gfOWth. 

The  schools  have  grown  from  an  ungraded  school  of  instruction  in  iS&j 
to  a  thoroughly  graded  system  that  is  second  to  no  city  in  the  northwest, 
comprising  primary,  grammar  and  high  school  departments. 

The  primary  department  extends  through  the  first  four  years  of  the 
child's  school  life,  and  includes  the  following  course  of  instruction:  Read- 
ing and  spelling,  form  and  drawing,  color,  plants  and  animals,  paper  folding, 
modeling,  oral  and  written  language,  numbers,  geography,  penmanship, 
morals  and  manners,  music  and  calisthenics. 

The  Grammar  department  comprises  the  work  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
ahd  eighth  years,  and  includes  instruction  in  the  following:  Reading  and 
spelling,  oral  and  written  arithmetic,  language,  literature  and  composition, 
plants  and  animals,  natural  phenomena,  geography,  history  and  civics,  physi- 
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ology  and  hygiene,  map-drawing,  penmanship,  drawing,  morals  and  r 
music  and  calisthenics. 

The  high  school  offers  three  complete  courses  of  instruction  of  four  years 
each,  any  one  of  which,  if  care  is  observed  in  the  selection  of  options,  will 
prepare  students  for  admission  to  our  leading  colleges  and  great  universities, 
and  will  give  such  educational  training  as  will  enable  the  student  to  pursue 


an  independent  course  of  study,  or  a  successful  business  career. 

The  Latin  course  includes  four  years'  work  in  Latin  and  in  English,  two 
in  German,  one-half  year  each  in  physical  geography,  botany,  physiology, 
ancient  history,  Greek  history,  Roman  history.  United  States  history  and 
civics,  one  year  and  a  half  each  in  algebra  and  geometry,  one  year  in  physics, 
two  years  of  two  periods  per  week  in  drawing. 
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The  scientific  course  is  identical  with  the  Latin  course,  except  that  one 
year  in  chemistry,  and  one  year  in  geology  or  astronomy  are  substituted  for 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  Latjn. 

In  the  English  course  word  study,  pnglish  grammar,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, English  history  and  English  literature  are  substituted  for  the  four 
years'  of  foreign  languages.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  this  course 
the  students  may  select  from  the  other  two. 

The  "English"  in  all  the  courses  includes  "in  logical  correlation,  orthog- 
raphy, composition,  rhetoric,  the  history  of  English  and  American  literature, 
and  the  reading  of  English  and  American  classics,  with  the  idea  of  gaining 
power  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
a  taste  for  the  best  literature." 

Music  is  given  a  period  daily  under  the  direction  of  a  special  teacher. 

Rhetoricals  are  required  of  each  pupil  once  in  eight  weeks  throughout 
the  four  years. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  all  the  departments  is  to  harmoniously 
develop  all  the  powers  of  the  child — physical,  intellectual  and  moral — ^to  make 
a  true  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  intended  that  the  work  of  the  school 
shall  help  the  child  to  help  himself,  shall  make  him  an  independent  thinker, 
self-reliant  and  self-confident,  and  thus  a  helpful  factor  in  the  community  in 
which  he  shall  live. 

The  excellent  course  of  instruction  provided  in  the  schools  has  been 
attracting  an  increased  number  of  tuition  pupils  to  the  city  each  year,  and 
today  the  schools  are  recognized  as  the  best  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  state.  The  tuition  is  small,  being  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  the 
instruction; 


THE  BILLINGS  SCHOOLS. 


(By  Prof.  H.  M.  Brayton,  Superintendent.) 

Like  other  fast  growing  cities,  Billings  has  made  rapid  progress  in  mat- 
ters educational.  In  1884  the  first  brick  school  building  was  constructed. 
In  1892  the  Third  Ward  school  was  built,  and  in  1898  a  temporary  building 
of  two  rooms  was  constructed.  Already  all  of  these  buildings  are  inadequate. 
At  the  present  time  an  eight-room  building  is  being  finished,  four  rooms  of 
which  will  be  occupied  by  January  3,  1901.  The  upper  floor  of  this  new  build- 
ing is  intended  for  high  school  purposes,  and  will  be  equipped  with  every 
modem  appliance  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  thfi  students. 

The  school  sentiment  of  this  city  is  favorable  to  every  proposition  that 
will  advance  its  school  interests,  a  fact  well  evidenced  by  the  votes  of  man}*^ 
taxpayers  to  secure  a  larger  and  more  adequate  high  school  building,  only 
six  votes  being  cast  against  the  bond  proposition.  Besides  this  an  even 
greater  evidence  of  school  spirit  was  shown  in  1899,  when  all  of  the  special 
school  tax  except  ninety  dollars  was  voluntarily  paid,  thus  enabling  the 
Billings  schools  to  remain  in  session  during  the  entire  school  year  of  1899- 
'00.    The  residents  of  districts  adjacent  to  our  city  appreciate  the  advantages 
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which  our  schools  offer,  and  nearly  all  of  them  having  children  of  school  age, 
who  are  no  longer  accommodated  by  their  own  schools,  now  send  them  here. 
About  6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment  last  year  consisted  of  non-resident 
pupils. 

Few  school  boards  are  so  consistently  persevering  in  their  determination 
to  secure  only  professional  teachers.  The  present  corps  of  sixteen  teachers 
has  been  gathered  from  various  successful  schools,  and  everyone  has  either 
a  college  diploma,  a  normal  school  diploma,  or  its  equivalent  in  successful  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment,  the  pupils  have  the  benefit  of  what  is  the 
latest  and  best  in  all  departments.  Each  room,  from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
grade  inclusive,  has  a  specially  selected  library  of  juvenile  books  adapted  to 
the  pupils'  needs  and  ability.  The  high  school  library,  of  several  hundred 
volumes,  is  especially  selected  with  reference  to  the  literature  outlines  for 
college  preparation,  besides  containing  a  wide  diversity  of  interesting  and 
instructive  matter  on  science,  arts,  history,  biography,  geography,  adventure, 
travels,  moral,  religious,  etc.  The  laboratory,  for  which  a  room  is  specially 
fitted,  was  recently  equipped  for  doing  experimental  work  in  the  sciences 
required  for  college  entrance.  The.  botanical  instruction  is  facilitated  by  use 
of  five  imported  compound  miscropes  (Richart's).  To  all  of  which  apparatus 
the  school  board  annually  adds  such  material  as  breakage  or  new  subjects 
render  necessary. 

.The  course  of  study  in  the  grades  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  including, 
besides  the  very  essential  "three  R's,"  such  subjects  as  singing,  nature  study 
and  drawing,  all  of  which  are  regularly  taught  in  all  grades  below  the  high 
school.  The  high  school  course  includes  all  subjects  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  the  development  of  these  secondary  branches  the 
teachers  are  making  a  special  endeavor  to  do  work  of  a  quality  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  faculties  of  such  higher  educational  institutions  as  our  grad- 
uates may  enter.  This  is  done  in  the  thorough  belief  that  quality,  rather 
than  quantity  or  kind,  is  the  most  essentiaf  element  of  high  school  develop- 
ment, giving  to  each  student  real  power  for  future  work,  whether  his  school- 
ing ends  with  the  high  school  or  is  continued  in  college  or  normal  work. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  graduates  of  the  Billings  high  school  are  now 
attending  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  more  than  half  of  the  present 
class  of  1901  intend  to  continue  their  studies  in  higher  schools. 

Nothing  could  more  plainly  express  the  high  aims  and  educational  spirit 
pervading  our  schools  than  the  above  fact.  Students  are  quickly  influenced 
by  their  school  environment,  and  nothing  outside  the  assistance  of  good 
teachers  is  so  helpful  as  association  with  ambitious  students. 


GALLATIN  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  Gallatin  County  Free  High  School  is  located  at  Bozeman.  The 
school  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1899.  I^  J^^y  of  that  year  the 
people  of  Gallatin  county  voted  to  establish  such  a  school  in  accordance  with 
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the  provisions  of  the  county  free  high  school  law  enacted  at  the  previous 
session  of  the  Legislature.  The  school  is  maintained  by  a  special  tax  of  one 
mill  levied  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  county. 

The  board  of  trustees  organized  in  August,  1899,  and  elected  a  principal. 
Two  assistant  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  school  was  first  opened  on 
September  11,  1899. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  first  year  was  ninety-two.  The  enrollment 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  present  school  year,  in  January, 
will  be  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  great  majority  of  the  persons  enrolled 
are  residents  of  Bozeman,  but  the  number  of  pupils  from  outside  districts 
is  increasing,  and  will  be  this  year  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  The 
school  now  employs  a  principal  and  three  assistants,  and  a  special  teacher 
of  drawing. 

Three  courses  of  study,  each  providing  a  period  of  three  years,  are  pro- 
vided. The  graduates  of  the  school  are  admitted  without  examination  to  the 
state  institutions  of  higher  education. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  supplying  the  school  with  a  proper 
equipment.  The  library  of  works  of  reference  on  history  contains  sixty  care- 
fully selected  volumes,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  appliances  used  in  the  study  of 
the  natural  sciences. 

The  school  is  at  present  being  held  in  a  rented  building,  but  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  erect,  during  the  coming  summer,  a  build- 
ing that  will  be  in  every  way  adapted  to  present  and  future  needs. 


BUTTE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  schools,  churches  and  libraries  of  a  city  are  an  index  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  standard  of  the  people.  They  are  the  arteries  which  carry 
the  pure  civic  blood  throughout  the  system,  giving  a  healthful,  inspiring 
character  to  the  people,  thus  preventing  those  degenerating  tendencies  which 
would  otherwise  fasten  themselves  upon  the  community. 

Butte  is  noted  the  world  over  for  its  mining  industries.  Everything 
seems  to  be  swallowed  up  in  this  one  great  employment,  together  with  those 
other  activities  that  are  in  fact  a  part  of,  or  incident  to  the  great  and  absorb- 
ing industry  of  the  city.  Its  public  school  system  is  not,  therefore,  an  ob- 
trusive factor  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  It  is  none  the 
less,  however,  an  institution  of  marvelous  efficiency,  thrilling  every  home 
in  the  community  with  its  helpful  and  inspiring  touch,  and  doing  more  than 
can  be  told  in  giving  to  the  rising  generation  an  intelligent  and  sturdy  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

The  organization  of  the  school  system  is  modeled  after  those  found  in 
the  most  progressive  cities  of  the  east.  The  course  of  study  covers  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  divided  into  a  primary  department  of  four  years,  a  grammar 
department  of  four  years,  and  a  high  school  department  of  four  years.  The 
work  of  each  year  or  grade  is  divided  into  two  divisions  so  that  only  an 
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interval  of  five  months  separates  the  different  classes,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  pupils  somewhat  in  advance  of  their  class  to  "catch  up"  with  the  class 
in  advance,  and  so  move  on  as  rapidly  as  their  capabilities  will  permit. 

The  regular  promotions  from  one  class  to  another  throughout  the  entire 
system  occur  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  year,  but  special  promotions 
are  made  whenever  a  pupil's  proficiency  is  such  as  to  justify  his  advancement 


The  system  is  flexible,  and  is  at  ail  times  made  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  child. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  includes  all 
the  common  branches  usually  taught  in  a  well  regulated  school  system. 
These  branches  are  recognized  as  having  twQ  distinct  and  legitimate  func- 
tions connected  with  the  school  activities;  (i)  to  serve  as  means  of  stimu- 
lating into  healthy  activity  the  dormant  powers  which  the  child  possesses, 
and  (2)  to  give  him  that  fund  of  practical  knowledge  which  is  necessary  and 
desirable  in  performing  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  life.  These  arc 
the  two  accomplishments  which  combine  to  prepare  the  youth  of  our  land 
for  honorable  and  useful  citizenship.     As  the  great  majority  of  children  do 
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not  go  beyond  the  grammar  grades,  every  possible  effort  in  system,  super- 
vision and  instruction  is  put  forth  to  make  the  work  of  these  grades  effective 
in  producing  intelligent  and  self-dependent  young  men  and  women. 

The  high  school  takes  up  the  work  where  it  is  terminated  by  the  gram- 
mar grades,  and  carries  it  forward  with  two  distinct  objects  in  view.  One 
course  of  study  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  and  thorough  education  to  those 
young  men  and  women  who,  desirous  of  extending  the  work  of  the  grammar 
grades,  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  is,  therefore,  distinctively  a  general  and  com- 
plete course,  and  is  designed  to  give  those  who  pursue  it  as  broad  and  com- 
prehensive a  view  of  life  and  nature  as  is  possible  during  the  four  years  re- 
quired for  its  completion. 

Another  course  of  study  preparing  for  admission  to  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  is  provided  for  those  who  expect,  after  graduation,  to  take  a 
college  or  university  course.  This  course  is  so  arranged,  and  the  instruction 
given  is  so  thorough  that  upon  its  completion  pupils  are  admitted  without 
examination  to  several  of  the  strongest  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land. 

The  buildings  necessary  to  accommodate  the  school  system  at  the  pres- 
ent time  include  a  magnificent  central  high  school  and  thirteen  ward  build- 
ings, conveniently  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  rented  annexes  to  accommodate  the  overflow  of  attendance. 
These  buildings  are  for  the  best  part  modern,  beautiful  and  up-to-date  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  heating,  ventilation,  and  in  those  things  which 
look  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils.  New  buildings  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  growing  city,  and  to  take  the  place  of  old  and  inadequate 
structures  are  being  erected  every  year,  and  yet  so  rapid  is  the  growth  of 
the  city  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  board  of  trustees  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  made  upon  it  for  school  ,room.  It  is  not,  however,  ill 
advised  to  say  that  with  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
their  splendid  financial  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  district,  Butte  is 
destined  in  a  very  few  years  to  have  the  finest  and  most  modern  school  build- 
ings to  be  found  in  any  city  in  the  great  northwest. 

To  take  proper  care  of  the  seven  thousand  children  enrolled  in  the  city 
schools  requires  the  full  time  and  energies  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
teachers  and  supervisors. 

This  number  includes  one  superintendent,  fourteen  principals,  two 
special  teachers,  a  clerk  and  two  office  assistants.  This  large  corps  of  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  has  been  selected  with  reference  to  their  scholarship  and 
teaching  ability,  and  it  is  because  of  their  real  moral  and  professional  worth 
that  the  schools  have  reached  their  present  degree  of  excellence. 

The  present  efficient  system  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  thought  and 
study  on  the  part  of  the  boards  of  trustees,  of  wise  management  and  direc- 
sion  by  the  superintendents  who  have  had  charge  of  them,  and,  if  possible, 
even  more  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  services  of  the  large  corps  of  teachers 
who  have  so  skillfully  and  uncomplainingly  performed  the  laborious  duties 
which  have  devolved  upon  them  from  year  to  year. 

There  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  question  as  to  the  future  of  the  Butte 
schools.     Not  only  are  the  people  able  to  maintain  a  system  of  the  highest 
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efficiency  but  there  exists  a  public  sentiment  that  gives  assurance  not  only 
that  such  a  system  will  be  maintained,  but  that  its  efficiency  will  be  increased 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  it  by  means  that  have  been  tested  and  proved  to 
be  effective  and  rational. 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from  President  Mueller's  address  to 
the  graduating  class,  June,  1S99: 

"In  1882,  seventeen  years  ago,  14  teachers  were  employed  in  the  Butte 
schools  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $785,  to  teach  less  than  900  [tupils.  The  census 
for  the  year  was  1456,  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $14404.    The  value 


of  school  buildings,  sites  and  furniture  was  $44,150.  Ten  years  later,  or  in 
1892,  the  little  corps  of  14  teachers  had  been  increased  to  63,  and  the  monthly 
pay-roll  to  $6,500,  while  the  census  had  grown  from  1,456  to  5,037,  and  the 
total  expenditure  had  been  increased  to  $154,000.  Last  year,  1898,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  had  increased  to  a  total  of  112,  the  census  to  8447, 
with  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  over  $10,000;  a  total  expenditure  of  $170,450,  and 
school  property  valued  at  $400,500.  This  year.  1899,  there  are  now  131  teach- 
ers employed,  an  increase  of  19  over  1898,  and  a  conservative  estimate  places 
the  increase  of  the  corps  of  teachers  for  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  Sep- 
tember at  150;  the  census  at  9,350;  the  monthly  pay-roll  at  $12,000;  the  total 
annual  expenditure  for  the  year  at  over  $200,000,  and  the  value  of  school 
property  at  $425,000.  The  growth  of  the  schools  the  past  years  from  1894, 
can  be  shown  by  the  actual  facts  as  follows: 
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The  above  facts  show  an  increase  in  five  years  in  the  census  of  3,302 
pupils,  or  64  per  cent.;  2,068  pupils,  or  73  per  cent,  in  the  enrollment;  1,842 
pupils,  or  64  per  cent.;  2,608  pupils,  or  73  per  cent,  in  the  enrollment;  1,842 
it  will  certainly  not  be  less,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
teachers,  the  expenditures  and  the  census  of  the  school  population  from  year 
to  year.  If  we  base  our  calculations  upon  these  facts,  the  present  board  of 
trustees  and  their  immediate  successors  in  office  will  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide as  follows: 
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This  will  mean  an  increase  in  expenditures  of  more  than  $40,000  a  year, 
or  an  increase  of  $200,000,  or  even  more,  in  five  years,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  many  buildings  to  be  erected  and  appliances  to  be  pro- 
vided." 
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DBSCRIPTION  ANID  VALUATION   OF  SCHOOL  PROPBiRTY  AND  FIXTXJRES. 
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THE  HELENA  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


It  is  but  just  to  say  that  no  city  in  the  west  is  more  wise  and  generous 
in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  her  school  children  than  Helena. 

With  a  population  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  Helena  has  six  graded 
school  buildings,  ranging  in  size  from  five  to  ten  rooms  each^  and  other 
smaller  buildings  in  which  fewer  rooms  are  utilized.  These  buildings  are 
well  lighted ;  supplied  with  hot  air  or  steam  plants,  and  otherwise  furnished 
with  all  modern  conveniences.  Neither  work  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to 
make  these  buildings  attractive  and  healthftri  for  the  children  who  daily 
congregate  within  their  walls. 

With  an  enrollment  of  more  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  pupils  and 
a  daily  attendance  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred ;  with  a  corps  of  forty 
up-to-date  teachers  working  along  lines  of  the  most  approved  schools  of  the 
United  States,  Helena  has  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  schools.  There  is 
a  supervisor  of  drawing,  and  art  expression  constitutes  an  important  feature 
of  the  school  work. 

In  the  training  school  are  the  primary  grades,  in  which  the  members 
of  the  training  class  see  all  the  best  theories  and  highest  ideals  practically 
illustrated  in  the  daily  work  of  the  school. 

To  the  curriculum  of  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  added  this  year 
two  departments,  viz.,  a  kindergarten  department,  accommodating  more 
than  one  hundred  pupils,  and  a  manual  training  department,  accom- 
modating two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Each  department  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  specialist,  and  these  advantages  will  be  extended  to  each  building 
in  the  city  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  as  permitted  by  the  funds  of  the 
district. 

The  aim  of  the  high  school  is  that  of  giving  to  all  who  come  under  its 
influence  a  training  which  shall  enable  them  to  realize  the  highest  develop- 
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ment  possible  during  a  period  of  four  years.    It  is  not  technical,  but  rather 

seeks  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  broad,  thorough  scholarship,  which  is  the  best 
foundation  for  future  work.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study,  two 
classes  of  students  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  first  includes  all  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  some  higher  institution  of  learning ;  the 
second  class  places  more  emphasis  upon  a  preparation  for  the  practical  duties 
of  life. 

Students  upon  entering  the  high  school,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
are  encouraged  to  determine  upon  some  plan  of  work  for  the  future,  and  thus 
secure  every  advantage  that  the  school  may  offer  in  the  way  of  preparation. 
The  course  of  study  provides  for  four  years  work  in  Latin,  English  and 
mathematics,  three  and  one-half  years  in  German,  two  each  in  Greek  and 
French,  and  two  years  in  the  sciences,  including  one  year  of  physics.  By 
substituting  equivalents  in  some  minor  cases,  a  student  may  prepare  for 
admission  to  any  of  the  best  universities,  or  take  such  studies  as  will  best 
fit  him  for  active,  practical  business  life. 

The  high  school  building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  west.  It  is  modern 
and  complete  in  all  of  its  equipments,  containing  in  all  seventeen  rooms, 
besides  a  large  gymnasium.  A  library  of  eight  hundred  volumes;  physical 
and  chemical  libraries  fully  equipped  with  the  latest  improvements  and  appa- 
ratus, a  convenient  art  room  well  supplied  with  drawing  materials  contrib- 
ute to  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

At  the  present  time  the  faculty  is  composed  of  ten  teachers,  eight  of 
whom  are  specialists  in  charge  of  a  department.  The  enrollment  is  three 
hundred  and  one.    Of  these  thirty  will  graduate  in  June,  1901. 

UOSMlORAfNaDUM  OF  ATTIEJNIDAINCE,  ANNlUALi    -BXPENtDITUlRiB,     AHVD    PBJR 
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THE  ANACONDA  SCHOOLS. 


As  the  city  of  Anaconda  is  yet  in  her  infancy,  the  history  of  her  school 
system  is  naturally  a  short  one. 

About  seventeen  years  ago  there  was  a  log  school  house  situated  about 
where  the  Montana  hotel  now  stands,  in  which  the  few  pupils  of  the  vicinity 
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assembled  to  hear  words  of  wisdom  and  sage  advice  from  the  school  master, 
and  to  trace  the  "day's  disaster"  in  the  "morning  face"  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  Judge  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick.  Today  the  Judge  presides  over  a  solemn  con- 
clave of  men  known  as  the  Anaconda  school  board,  which  directs  the  educa- 
tional cultivation  of  more  than  1,500  school  children. 

"Dominie"  Fitzpatrick  could  thrash  the  average  "daily  attendance"  twice 
over  during  recess. 

"President"  Fitzpatrick  holds  a  guiding  hand  over  40  school  teachers  and 
1,600  school  children,  accomtfiodated  in  six  buildings  and  occupying  40 
rooms. 

The  first  school  held  in  Anaconda  proper  was  opened  in  "the  little  church 
around  the  comer"  of  the  Montana  hotel.     A  three-room  building  was  next 


erected  where  the  present  high  school  stands.  Three  other  rooms  were 
piled  upon  top  of  these  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school  census.  A 
little  frame  building  situated  on  West  Third  street  was  next  mustered  into 
service,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  "Grant  school." 

Mr,  J.  P.  Gannon  was  principal  of  the  schools  in  those  days.  His  staff 
consisted  of  six  teachers. 

During  the  administration  of  his  successor,  Mr.  A.  C.  Stone,  now  of 
Missoula,  the  high  school  first  made  its  appearance,  with  Miss  Emma  Wave 
as  principal.  In  this  year,  1890,  the  Prescott  was  built.  Mr.  Stone  was 
severely  criticised  by  some  indignant  citizens  for  putting  the  new  school 
house  "away  out  in  the  country,"  as  they  said.  Today  the  Prescott  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  west  side. 

It  has  six  rooms  with  a  seating  capacity  of  300. 

The  Lincoln,  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut,  was  next  erected 
(1892).  It  contained  six  rooms,  and  was  well  constructed  and  furnished  with 
many   modern   conveniences. 

Two  years  later  the  Bryan  school,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  famous  cham- 
pion of  silver,  was  added.    It  has  six  rooms  and  a  seating  capacity  of  280. 

In  1898  the  Lincoln  school  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  On  the 
same  site  was  erected  the  Lincoln  of  today,  which  for  size,  durability  and 
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equipment,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  school  building  in  the  state.  It  has  i8 
rooms,  and  can  accommodate  almost  a  thousand  pupils. 

Besides  the  above,  the  city  system  includes  a  small  building  called  the 
West  End  school,  about  two  miles  up  the  canon,  and  a  two-room  building 
at  Carroll,  about  a  mile  east. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  Anaconda  schools  in  December,  1900,  was 
1.603,  th^  average  number  belonging,  1,336,  and  the  average  daily  attendance, 
1,268.    The  school  census  shows  3,146  children  under  21  years  of  age. 

Since  Mr.  Stone's  time  there  have  been  thVee  superintendents,  viz.,  F.  L. 
Kern,  M.  A.  Stapleton  and  R.  R.  Kilroy,  the  present  incumbent. 

Considering  the  rapid  growth,  the  people  of  Anaconda  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  school  system.  Hampered  by  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinued construction,  the  numerous  exigencies  of  a  growing  population,  and 
the  miserable  apology  that  has  been  doing  business  as  a  school  law,  the 
schools  have  overcome  many  difficulties,  until  today,  for  equipment  and 
organization  they  are  thoroughly  representative  of  the  progressive  west. 
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The  Neivspapers  of  the  State. 


The  newspapers  during  the  past  year  enjoyed,  with  the  other  industrial 
institutions  of  the  state,  the  prosperity  and  progress  that  has  been  general. 
There  have  been  but  few  new  ventures  in  the  field,  but  several  of  the  dailies, 
notably  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  and  Leader  and  the  Butte  dailies,  have  been 
greatly  improved.  In  Helena,  the  Record  was  established,  and  the  Evening 
Herald  and  Morning  Independent  have  been  brought  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  metropolitan  journalism.  The  newspapers  of  Montana,  including  the 
country  press,  are  far  and  away  ahead  of  similar  publications  an3rwhere  on 
the  continent,  except  the  great  productions  of  the  eastern  cities,  and  Montana 
is  justly  proud  of  them,  and  contribues  to  their  support  with  pleasure.  The 
list  of  newspapers  failing  to  respond  to  the  bureau  inquiries  is  larger  this 
year  than  usual,  but  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  circulars  were 
sent  out  just  when  the  journals  were  engaged  in  a  warmly  contested  political 
campaign,  and  their  time  and  attention  was  fully  occupied. 

DiKBCTOBY  OP  NBIWSPAFBRS  UN  MJONTA-NA. 


Tribune Dillon  F.  'E.  Foote,  M«r 

Examiner    Dillon  

Messenger    rownsend   C.  H.  £}aton  

Star  i rownsend   

Picket  Eled  Lodge  Walter  Alderson,  Mgrr  .. . 

Democrat   Red  LK)dge  J.  (D.  Miatheeon  

Times  Belt  R.  H.  Bemls,  Mgr  

Churcliman  JreatlPalls Paetor  of  

Leader   ^reat  Falls W.  R.  Connor.Bus.  Mgr. 

Tribune  '^reat  Falls O.  S.  Worden 

Montana  Herald j^reat  Falls Waldemar  Stein  , 

News  Sreat  Falls O.  M.  Holmes  

Herald  Havre  

Milk  Raver  Eagle  Havre  N.  C.  Westcott 

Herald  Neihart  Abbott  &  Preston  

River 'Press  Ft.  Benton  W.  K.  Harbor,  Mgr 

Opinion  CThinook W.  C.  Kester  

Times  Forsyth    Lymdes  A  Co.,  Mgra.   ... 

News  Males  City  Jameo  O.  Ramsey 

Stockgrowers'  Journal  Mdles  City  ./ H.  Q.  Potter  

YellowBtone  Journal Miiles  City  Sam  Gordon 

Independent G-lendlve  J.  R.   Widemyer  

Review >lendlve  

Standard  Anaconda W.  B.  Sfaandrew,  flec'y... 

Silver  State  Deer  Lodge  A.  "D.  Hoss  

Montana  Churcliman  Deer  Lodge  Rev.  B.  O.  Prout.  Mgr.... 

Argue  '.^wlstown  John  "M.  Vrooman  

Democrat  Lewlstown  

Bee  KallspeU Bee  Publishing  Co 

Herald-Journal  KallspeU Moore  &  Houtz 

Inter-Lake  KallspeU .' R.  M.  Goshorn,  Mgr 

Montanlan Llbby    •D.A.Hendricks 

News  Llbby   Frank  M.  Leonard 

Miner 3ylvanlte  Q.  E.   Shawler   !.... 
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Avant-Oouiier  Bozeman    Chas.  R.  Adderson.  Mgr 

Cbironlole  Bowman    IF.  E.  Hoss,  Bus.  Mgr 

College  iE:zi>onent  Bozeman    ...Ed  Burk,  Mgr 

Republican  Bozeman    

The  Call  Phlllpsburg   (L.  R,  Hoss  ^ 

Mall PWlIpsburg    Bryan  »Bros.  &  Hauck 

Brogreas  Basin  F.  iN.  Wild 

Age Boulder  F   E.  "Cornish 

Sentinel  Boulder  S.  A.  Robertson  

Zephyr  WliitehaJl    (Daniel  Searles 

Christian  Advocate  Helena  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Churchman  Helena  6t.  (Peter's  Episcopal  Church 

H<erald Helena  E.  K  Boardman,  Mj^r , 

Independent Helena  John  S.  M.  NelU,  Mgr 

Montana  9taats  Zeltun^  Helena  Neagele  &  Son 

Norttorwest  Instructor  Helena  W. — .  Hutton,  Editor 

Northwestern  Odd  (Fellow  Helena  I.  O.  O.  F 

Record  Helena  E.  J.  Willis,  Bus.  Mgr 

Btodcman  and  Farmer  Helena  John  W.  Pace 

The  ^Workman Helena  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workm-en 

Record  Eiast  iHelena  J.  T.   Farris  

Republican  E3a8t  «Hel«na  John  Mills  

Mountaineer  Maryisville 

Sentinel Pony   A.  'W,  .N>oyes  

WecQDly  Chinook  Shertdan  F  B.  Linderman 

Madisonian  Virginia  Clfty  J.  T.  Smith 

Alder  Ouloh  Times  Vlipglnia  City  

Monitor Twin  Bridges  B.  F.  Bowman 

Rocky  Mountain  Husbandman  White  Sulphur  Spgs.  R.    W.    Sutherlln    

News-Letter  Plains  O.  Gould 

Plainsman  Plains  

Fruit  Grower  and  Missoullan  Missoula C  iH*.  Ed'wards  

Democrat-Messenger   Missoula Pearson,  Turk  &  Co 

Enterprise Livingston Frank  Wrtght,  Sec 

Bitter  Root  Times  Hamilton  

Western  News  Hamilton  Miles  Romney  

Itepublican  Hamilton  ► 

I.  O.  G.  .T  News  StevensviUe  Ind.  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 

Northwest  Tribune  Stevensvllle  J.  R.  F^auJds  

Inter  Mtountaln  Butte  M.  B.  Berger,  Mgr 

Montana  Journal  Butte  H.  fRiozenzwelg  

Mln«r  Butte  M.  M.  Miller,  Mgr 

Reveille Butte  A.  W,  Brouse  

TinMS  , Butte  James  Brown 

Tribune-Review  .• Butte  Oates  &  Dunstan  

Western  Mining  World Butte  Chas.  Heilbronner 

HlgOi  Sdhool  Leader  Butte 

Express Big  Timber Walter  Aitkin  

Pioneer  FMg  Timber L.  C.  Olmstead 

Yellowstone  Leader Big  Timber W.J.  Hannah 

Chronicle  Choteau    John  E.  Low 

•Montanan  Choteau    

Acantha  Dupuyer  Geo.  W,  Magee  

Gazette Glasgow   

* 

Enterprise Malta   J.  D.  B.  Grelg  

Gazette  Billings   E.  H.  Becker 

Times  Bl'lllngs   M.  C.  Morris  

News   BWllngs   
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The  Breweries  of  the  State. 


Making  Beer  and  Malt  One  of  the  Growing  Industries  of  Montana— The  Bar- 
ley Raised  in  the  State  Superior  to  That  Raised  in  Any  Other  Part  of 
the  World. 


The  making  of  beer  is  one  of  the  later  industries  of  the  stAte,  but  within 
the  past  three  or  four  years  it  has  grown  to  be  an  important  element  in  local 
industrial  life.  While  the  making  of  this  beverage  is  new  in  Montana,  author- 
ities on  the  subject  state  that  it  was  made  in  China  as  far  back  as  2,207  B.  C, 
and  there  are  records  of  sumptuary  laws  that  date  back  a  thousand  years 
earlier  than  that.  Scandinavian  mythology  places  the  beverage  with  the 
nectars  to  be  adored,  and  from  that  down  there  is  a  record  with  every  period 
of  the  age.  It  is  not  the  intention,  however,  to  give  the  history  of  beer  from 
its  invention  by  Isis,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  prominence  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  this  state,  and  to  mention  the 
special  reasons  that  warrant  the  prediction  that  in  the  near  future  Montana 
will  be  one  of  the  chief  beer-producing  states  in  the  Union.  The  excellence 
of  ^Montana's  barley  for  malting  and  beer-making  was  first  brought  to  public 
attention  by  the  Manhattan  Malting  Company,  which  produces  its  barley  *n 
the  Gallatin  valley,  and  sells  its  malt  to  the  world.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  practical  tests  that  Montana  barley  is  superior  for  beer-making  to  that 
produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  since  this  knowledge  has  become 
general  among  the  manufacturers  of  this  line  of  beverage,  it  has  created  a 
domestic  and  foreign  demand  that  far  exceeds  the  supply.  The  encourage- 
ment of  the  lively  demand  is  stimulating  the  raising  of  barley,  and  the  output 
of  the  state  in  this  line  will  experience  a  very  rapid  increase. 

The  Montana  Brewing  Company  was  organized  at  Great  Falls  ill  1898, 
and  has  been  particularly  notable  as  an  entire  business  and  industrial  success. 
The  value  of  the  plant  of  this  company  is  in  excess  of  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars, and  it  has  a  brewing  capacity  of  two  hundred  barrels  per  day.  Last  year 
the  output  of  the  brewery  was  fifteen  thousand  barrels,  and  this  year  it  wiP 
exceed  sixteen  thousand  barrels,  and  over  eighteen  thousand  cases  of  beei. 
The  annual  cellar  capacity  of  the  brewery  is  forty-five  thousand  barrels. 
The  malting  plant  has  a  capacity  of  100,000  bushels  per  year,  and  in  this,  the 
first  year  of  its  operation,  its  output  was  twenty-five  thousand  bushels,  and 
\yill  be  run  up  to  its  full  capacity  during  the  coming  year.  The  establishment 
of  this  plant  not  only  added  a  very  important  industry  to  the  resources  of 
Great  Falls,  but  it  has  proved  of  direct  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  county, 
by  providing  them  with  a  cash  market  for  all  the  barley  they  can  produce. 
The  barley  raised  in*  the  immediate  vicinity'  so  far  has  not  nearly  met  the 
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requirements  of  the  brewery,  but  the  production  is  increasing  rapidly,  and 
will  supply  the  demand  in  the  next  two  or  three  years.  When  this  condition 
is  realized  the  county  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  industry,  as  all  the 
money  expended  for  raw  material,  with  the  exception  of  hops,  will  remain 
at  home.  The  success  of  the  institution  has  been  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  excellence  and  purity  of  the  beverage  produced,  and  this  has  been  secured 
through  having  the  most  perfect  system  of  brewing,  and  employing  all  the 
modern  improvements  known  to  the  trade,  using  only  the  best  grades  of 
materials,  and  taking  every  possible  care  in  the  course  of  manufacture.  The 
malting  plant  is  one  of  the  most  modeni  as  well  as  the  largest  in  the  west. 
The  barley  is  never  handled  by  men,  but  is  elevated,  spread  and  turned  by 


machinery,  and  the  work  of  nature  is  not  interfered  with  while  the  germ  is 
being  sprouted  in  the  barley.  The  malting  of  the  barley  raised  in  Cascade 
and  neighboring  counties  has  proved  that  the  product  is  just  as  good  as  the 
noted  barley  of  the  Gallatin  valley.  The  soil  and  the  climate  of  this  section 
of  the  state,  for  growing  barley,  are  just  what  is  a  necessity  to  the  best  pro- 
duction of  the  cereal.  The  latitude  is  the  natural  home  for  barley,  and  if 
the  farmer  gives  it  the  proper  care  and  attention,  he  will  be  sure  to  harvest 
a  big  crop.  It  is  known  that  where  wheat  grows  well  there  barley  will  flour- 
ish also,  and  with  far  less  labor.  Today  the  price  of  barley  is  55  to  60  cents 
per  bushel,  and  wheat  is  only  60  to  65  cents,  and  since  the  same  field  that 
produces  35  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat  will  yield  50  to  55  bushels  of  barley, 
making  in  actual  figures  $21  income  from  one  acre  of  wheat  and  $33  income 
from  barley,  there  is,  therefore,  a  net  gain  of  $12  in  raising  barley.  Again,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  barley  has  always  a  more  standard  price,  and  does  not 
fluctuate  so  much  as  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

The  American  Brewing  Company  of  Great  Falls  also  has  a  large  and  mod- 
ern plant,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  its  output.  Among  the  other  large 
brewery  plants  of  the  state  are  Kessler's  at  Helena,  and  the  Centennial  a'- 
Butte. 
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R^eports  of  the  State  Banks. 


The  report  of  the  State  Examiner,  Mr.  John  G.  Morony,  states  that  the 
capital  and  surplus  of  twenty-one  National  banks,  thirteen  private  banks,  and 
fifteen  state  banks,  is  $5,849,393.56,  and  the  deposits  $28,732,447.96.  The 
same  authority  gives  the  following  returns  of  the  state  banks  of  the  state : 

QTATB  AUDITOR'S  SUMMART  OF  STATE  BANK  RBIPORTS. 

Report  of  the  Condition  of  the  15  State  Banks  of  the  State  of  Montana,  on  June 

80»  1900. 


SUSSOURCEIS. 

Loans  on  real  estate  I 

Loans  on  collateral  security  other 
than    real    estate    

Loans  and  disoounts^all  other 

Overdrafts 

United   States   (bonds    

State,  county  and  munlcl-pal  <bond5 
and    warran'ts    «• . 

Other  sftocks,  bonde  and  securities 

Judgments,  etc   

'Due  -from  banks  and  bankers 

B«al  estate,  furniture  and  fixtures 

Checks  and  other  cash  Items 

Cash  on  band,  viz: 

Gdd   coin    $300,920 

Oold  certificates   12.500 

Silver  coin  21,627 

Silver  certificates  14,368 

Legal  tenders 168,006 

National  bank  noteis  23.516 

Not  classified  274,494 

Total    cash    on   hand    

All  other  resources 


463.526 

406.190 

3.636,189 

495.397 

1,629 

.781.826 

39,129 

130.562 

1.220,913 

318,910 

55,200 


814,432 
1,365 


Total  resources ^.866,268 


LIABILITIBB. 
Capital  Stock* 


.$980,000 


Surplus  fund 190,250 

Other   undivided   profits    (less  ex. 
penses  and  taxes  paid)    279,664 


Dividends  unpaid 


8,900 


Deposits  subject  to  check. $4, 717, 962 

Deposits--8avlng-   1,3418,096 

Total  deposits 6,066,067 


Due  to  other  banks  and  bankers..     622.387 
AH  other  liabilities  206.010 


Total  liabilities   $8,866,268 


* 'Dividends  paid  during  the  past  year  on  Capital  Stock: 

Amount  6  banks  with  capital  of  $470,000.00  paid 52.000 

Per  cent  rate 11  per  cent 
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REPORTS  OF  THE    OQNDITION   OF   STATE   BANKS 


BANK. 


Location. 


IBamk  of  Ferffus  Counrty  ... 

Bank  of  Boukter 

RavuUl  County  iBank 

Cartoon  County  Bank 

Btate  iBank  of  Nelhart 

Oaacade  Bank   

Union  Bank  A  Trust  Co. . . . 

Judith  Ba«in  Bank 

State  Bank  of  Dillon 

Bank  of  Twin  Bridges 

State  Bank  of  Townsend  . . 

MUogr  State  Bank  

ThoB.  Cruse  Savinirs  Bank 
State  Savings  Bank  


BANKS. 


Location. 


Banik  of  Fererus  County  ... 

Bank  of  Boulder 

Ravallie  County  Bank 

CarlTon  County  Bank 

State  Bank  of  Neltiart 

Cascade   Bank   

Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co. . . . 

Judith  Basin  Bank 

State  Bank  of  Dillon 

Bank  of  Twin  Bridges 

State  Bank  of  Townsend  . . 

ElHner  state  Bank  

Thos.  Cruse  €taivlngs  Bank 
State  Savings  Bank  


Rbsoukces. 


Loans 

and 

Dif»ooant8. 


Lewlstown  .. 

Boulder  

Hamilton  .... 
Red  Liodge  .. 

Neihart  

Great  Falls  . 

Helena  

Lewlfl^town  . . 

DUlon  

Twin  Bridges 
Townsend  . . . 
Virginia  City 

Helena  

Butte 


641.046.04 
U0.790.M 

64,eG0.66 
128.4ee.62 

96.460.97 

264.768.88 

693.771.321 

296.486.84 

108.411.18 

24.189.60 

33,176.13 

111.4(13.09 

117,787.22 

1.836.761.34 


8.096.114.42 


Overdrafts. 


26.477.96 

1.118.22 

2S1.604.78 

18.770.28 

9.161.01 

16.834.69 

7,810.961 

8.813.11 

6,668.01 

22.224.97 

13.80 

126.966.80 

6.012.16 

143.072.72 


Stocks 

and 
Bonds. 


State  and 

County 

Warrants. 


600.00 


96.108.75 
89,600.00 


617,338.80 


2.600.00 

642.60 

OOO.OO 

425,100.00 

96.583.38 


661.429.66 


8.719.88 

16.111.81 

41.014.29 

918.96 

1.864.91 

86.298.73 

220.889.64 

1.688.33 

1.494.10 

6.068.70 

6.008.09 

2.116.20 

43.403.64 

96,999.73 

416.641.40 


Liabilities. 


CapiUl 

Stock 

Paid  In. 


Contin  i^ent 

Fund. 

(Surplus) 


Undivided 
Profits. 


Individual 
Deposits 
Subject 

to 
Check. 


Lewistown  .. 

Boulder  

Hamilton  .... 
Red  Liodge  .. 

Nelhart  

Great  Falls  . 

Helena   

Lewlartown   .. 

Dillon  

Twin  Bridges 
Townsend  ... 
Virginia  City 

Helena  

Butte 


200.000.00 

80,000.00 

60,000.00 

60.000.00 

20,000.00 

.76,000.00 

100.00.00 

76,000.00 

60,000.00 

26,000.00 

26.000.00 

60.000.00 

100.000.00 

100.000.00 


960.000.00 


20.000.00 
1.600.00 


16.000.00 
15.000.00 


30.000.00 
100.000.00 


181,500.00 


97.818. 61 

6.886.62 

5.616.64 

2.913.86 

m.09 

12.948.02 

12,968.99 

15,378.66 


1,212.18 

6.898.62 

68.690.74 

43.403.70 


272.691.32 


199.666.64 

92.696.76 

102.774.93 

82.679.48 

26.646.86 

2Qo,79o.v5 

618.210.68 

77,724.94 

70.330.61 

41,970.79 

23.066.62 

370.261.62 

642,418.66 

977,054.22 

3,432,171.86 
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AT   THIS  CLOeB  OF  (BUfiRBNESB  NOV.  80,  1899. 


Rksoukces 


Bun  King 

House 

Furniture 

and 
Fixtures. 

Other 
Real 

Estate. 

Suikpense 
Account. 

Judg- 
ments. 

Ex- 
panse. 

Cash 
Items. 

Due 

From 

Banks. 

Cash. 

Revenue 
Stamps. 

Total. 

5.600.00 

4.250.00 

19.203.13 

46,861.99 

704.25 

1,106.50 

7,644.78 

6,862.87 

l!960.6i 
6S2.76 

106.837.18 
91.321.19 
11.446.66 
38.610.26 
12,321.40 
88.360.21 

369.036.11 
21,660.76 
37,038.77 
18,868.77 
18,868.30 

238^.76 

186.914.31 

863,172.86 

1 

00,237.00 

8.689.38 

86,987.69 

18,976.68 

6.118.00 

42,760.39 

138,714.16 

6,666.65 

9,349.89 

12,968.66 

12.968.66 

18.876.26 

260.609.44 

422,737.94 

1 

287.82 
440.10 

808,459.80 
233,286.89 
887,146.48 

8,739.24 

215.461.47 

1.500.00 

12.360.00 
6,033.18 

loi206!49 

6.123.07 

496.69 

77.266.89 

2,348.66 
629.96 

634.97 

766.06 

3,979.86 

662.968.71 
1.414.874.80 

12.163.40 

1 

281.768.87 

812.60 

1,267.55 

166.082.95 

1,197.22 
3.714.04 

8.040.69 

63.56 
1.209.48 

1,061.66 

1 

92,188.13 
92.138.13 

1,162.96 

498.787.06 

7.421,54 
77,823.61 

&i.408.35 
36,432.92 

4!iio.42 

4.892.76 
45.243.63 

1,104.449.81 

3.000.938.61 

1 

146,298.18 

166,617.04 

3,727.76 

18,681.91 

6.287.41  76.088.22  2,081,567.63ll.088,484.e9t787.92j6.902,840.14 

I.IABXLITIBS. 


Public 
Deposits. 


Demand 

Cer- 
tificates. 


Time 
Cer- 
tificates. 


Certified 
Checks. 


Cash- 
ier's 
Checks. 


Due 

to 

Ranks. 


Bills 
Payable. 


Savlnirs 
Deposits. 


Total. 


102.829.23 

66.668.82 

66,613.27 

60,679.87 

18,482.86 

135,970.64 

248,849.26 

10.197.16 

4,076.46 


32,814.81 
674,96i!48 


299.582.86 


9,023.28 

30.694.29 

72.394.21 

14.802.39 

6,6^.86 

9.238.76 

76.186.04 

8.463.31 

3.049.68 

11,101.06 

16,669.22 

37.011.89 

803.264.46 

119.927.22 


616,768.57 


166,779.32 
16.000.00 


4.117.97 


9,420.65 
103.576.82 


69.999.40 

86,711.75 

769.64 


•  •  «  • 


316.160.96 


709,007.78 


96.00 
269.38 


3.600.06 


884.75 


9.684.79 


870.03 
3.560.82 


90.847.38 

4.162.68 

1,084.18 

3,973.00 

447,839.14 


1.000.00;i.687.42 
300.001    169.00 


1.8G6.66 
13,291.74 


2,160.32 

6.174.86 

20.872.44 


6.782.36!9.712.08,  600.346.11 


26.000.00 


I 


|. 


|. 


62.288.28j... 
747,499.50|... 


25,000.00]  799,787.781 

I 


803,469.80 
283,286.39 
887.146.43 
216.462.47 
77.256.89 
662.968.71 
1,414.874.20 
281,768.87 
166.082.96 
92,133.13 
64,836.92 
496,737.06 
1.104.440.31 
8.000.988.61 


8.902,340.14 
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Production  of  Coal  and  Coke. 


PRODUCTION  OF  OOAL.  ANI>  OOKE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTY. 


Coal 
produced. 


Total  value. 


Tonb   of 

Conl 

Used   in 

Making 

Coke. 


Tons  of 

Coke 
Prod'ced 


Total 
Value. 


No.  of 
Ovtns. 


Oaiftx>n  . 

Cascade 

Choteau 

GkiUatln 

Meagher 

Park  .... 


>b 


271.&I6 

993,161 

1,130 

62,969 

GO 

121,666 


Total I        1,460,421 


^2.084.20 

392,084.20 

aa68.196.15 

2.260.00 

101,660.40 

125.00 

c231.814.00 


11,386.028.76 


20.652 


102,860 


123,412 


9,209 


61,026 


70,236 


46,399  69 


484,426.00 


629,824.69 


100.00 


118.00 


218.0i> 


a  Does  not  Include  the  vaUue  of  384,930  tons. 

b  Does  not  Inclikle  the  20,662  tons  made  into  coke. 

c   Does  not  Include  the  value  of  13,107  tons. 


PRODUCTION  OF  OOAL  AND  COKE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899  'BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTY. 


Capbon 

Caacade  

Choteau  . 

Ouster 

Fergrua 

Ctallatlni 

Granite 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Mea«:her 

Park 


Total« 


Coal 
produced. 


Total  value. 


I'ons    uf 

Coal 
used  in 
Makinj^ 

Coke. 


826,774 

893,605 

1.870 

1.042 

2,787 

56.271 

47 

60 

60 

127.775 


1.408,771 


$440,932.00 

1.346.626.25 

2,740.00 

1.634.00 

5,798.00 

94.074.46 

141.00 

212.50 

125.00 

334.702.00 


$2,226,886.20 


a  Does  not  Include  22.688  tons  made  Into  coke, 
b  Does  not  IncJlude  117.897  tons  made  Into  coke. 


Tons  of 

Coke 
Producid 


Total 
Value. 


No.  of 
Ovens. 


22,688 


117,897 


140.586 


10,646 


48,626 


59,072 


62,096.74 


339,682.00 


401,778.74 


100.00 


118.00 


218.00 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BUREAU 


Clay  Products. 


CLAY  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898 


COUNTY 


bo 
c    . 


Total  Cai^bon  County  

Total  Cascade  County  

Total  Deer  Lodse  County 

Total  Gallatin  County 

Total  (LevfiB  and  Clarke  County 

Total  (Mlsooula  County  

Total  Park  County 

Total  Silver  Bow  County 

Total  Telowstone  County 

Qrand  Total   


1 
2, 


8 
4 


9 
10 


Common 
Buildlnr 
Brick 


Value 


880,000 
180.000 


1.000.000 


1,800,000 


1,800.000 


6,060.000 
7,000,000 
1,966,000 


14,426,000 


6,160.00 
1.440.00 


7.600.00 


10.800.00 


10.800.00 


42.420.00 
56.000.00 
10,990.00 


109,380.00 


700.000^      4.000.00 


1.800.000 


HI      1.000.0001 


12         420,0001 

Ml 
151 

17. 
18 


19 


64,000 

4,000.000 

3,000,000 

600.000 

11,100.000 

1.200,000 


9.864.000 


76,000 


41,136,000 


11.700.00 

1 

7.800.001 

1 

2.400.001 


20.000.00 
16.000.00 

3.000.00 
71.600.00 

6.000.00 


U6.600.00 


676.00 


269.026.00 


I 


Front 

Building: 

Bnck 


Value 


166,000 
260,000 
188.000 

2.016.00 
6.000.00 
3.012.80 

698.000 

10.087.80 

32,000 

612.00 

I 


626.0001    10,639.80 

I 
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CLAY  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898— Continued 


Alumina 
Fire  Brick 

Value 

Silica 
Fire  Brick 

Value 

Feet  of 
Sewer  Pipe 

and 
Drain  Tile 

Value 

Value  oi 
Miscellane- 
ous Clay 
Products 

Total 

Amount 

Expended 

for  Labor 

i 

1 

8,200.00 

•      •  ■        • 

1.246.00 

« 

4.446.00 

7.900.00 

207.700 

6,240.66 

8,772.89 

100.000 

3,600.00 

1.000.00 

100,000 

3,600.00 

207,709 

6,240.66 

12,673.89 

962,000 
LSGO.OOO 

87,316.00 
60.000.00 

616.000 
600.000 

19.606.00 
22,600.00 

78,796.69 

I 

48,000 

989.00 

860.00 

2.238,000 

87,316.00 

1,016,. w 

42,106.00 

48,000 

989.00 

860.00 

73,796.69 

^ 

1,600.00 

80.000 

1.060.00 

46,663 

6,178.92 

2.888.90 

21.360.00 

.•..■•>..*' 

8,000.00 

24,000.00 

15,000.00 

* 

2.400.00 

■ 

8,000.00 

10,000.00 

46,400.00 

600.00 

• 

2.362,000 

91.866.00 

1.218,709 

48,848.66 

88,668 

17,162.92 

3.748.80 

160,764.68 

8S2 
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CLAY  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  YEAR   1899 


COUNTY 


o  S 


Common 

Building; 

Brick 


Total  CarboDi  County 

Total  Cascaxle  County 

Total  Custer  County 

Total  Deer  Lodere  County  

Total  (Fergus  County 

Total 'Flathead  County 

Total  Jefferson  County  

Total  'Lewis  and  Clarke  County. 

Total  Missoula  County  

Total  Ravalli  County 

Total  Silver  Bow  County  

Total  Yellowstone  County 

! 


8 

9 
10 


U 

12 

Id 
14 

•  • 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

■  • 


600,000 
100.000 
300.000 


1| 
2| 

I 
..|         900,000 

I 


60,000 


I  - 
5|         400,000 


900,000 
1,460,000 


2,360,000 


300^000 


40,000 
1,400,000 


1,440.000 


460.000 


2,600,000 


360.000 
1.000.000 


1,360.000 


460.000 


1.800,000 

1.000.000 

8.900.00O 

860.000 


7.660,000 


400.000 


18.140.000 


Value 


Front 

Buildine 
Brick 


T 

4,60O.0O| 
I.OOO.OO1 
2,700.00) 

1 

8,20O.OO| 

1 

oOO.OOj 

1 

S,200.00| 

7,200.00 
10,160.00 


17,360.00 


3.000.00 


400.00 
5,900.00 


6,300.00 


4.000.00 


12,000.00 


2,460.00 
7,000.00 


9.460.00 


2,700.00 


9.000.00 

6.600.00 

23.400.00 

4.676.00 


43,675.00 


2.800.00 


113.076.00 


Value 


600,000 

8.000.00 

600.000 

8.000.00 

20,000 

200.00 

20,000 

200.00 

1 

38,000 

890.00 

39.000 

890.00 

669.000 

8.690.00 
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CLAY  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899  -Continued 


Alumina 
Fire  BricI 

Valae 

1 

Silica 
PIreBricI 

^  Vatae 

Payoff 
Brie? 

Valtte 

Peet 

of 

Sewer 

Pipe 

and 
Tile 

Valae 

Tons 
•of 
Fire 

•aay 

Valne 

CIS 

•/ 

•  •  ■  •  •  ft  • 

>•>..••• 

•••"••• 

60,000 

1,800.00 

1.000 

1.80O.OO 

'4b!404!00 

'ffl4.000 

^'.886.00 

860.000 

18.600.00 

SMvOOO 

6.760.60 

962.000 

968.000 

40,404.00 

814.000 

89.386.00 

260.000 

18.fi00.00 

^^060 

6.760.60 

• ..... . 

• 

» 

•••••■ 

• 

60,000 

1.600.00 

100.000 

1  100  00 

1 

7,000.60 

J 

II  1 


•'••■••• 

•  ••••■        •••*■•• 

10.600 

8»G0O.OO 

10.000 

8.600.00 

_ 

1 

1 

— 1 

1,000 

1 

1,022.000 

^,804.00 

864.000 

80.826.001     360.000 

1 

18.700.00 

860.000 15860.00 

I 

i,a)o.<w 

1.000.60 

SOIVBN^  ANNUAL  REtPORT  OF  BURBAU 


REPORTS  OF  SAW  MILLS  FOR 


7 

H 

« 
H 

4 

3 

I 

ES 

1 
U 

EO 

X 
13 
« 
GS 

36 

S 
Gt 

10 

m 

1,000.00 

7000.00 

i,m.oo 

300.00 
S.600.00 

10,000.00 

1,800.00 

lOOO.OO 

760,000.0 

a^ooo^oo 

4,000.00 
U.600.00 

leobu.oo 

S,000.00 
1,600.00 

2B.000.00 
1,600.00 
*,000.00 

10,000.00 

oolooo^oo 

8,000.00 

1,M0.00 
1.300.00 
S,0«.00 

oou.oo 

1,000.00 

S,O00.O0 
700.00 

gn.oD 

aT,ooo.oo 

1,200.00 
4.600.00 

a,600.«i 

«,3S6,B0 
3,100.00 

13,000.00 
1,000.00 

"sioooioo 

326.00 

100.000.00 

S.O0O.O0 

EOO.OO 
1,*».00 

e.oaB.M 

SIO.OO 

300.00 

8,000.00 

uo.oo 

231.00 
160,131.1! 

Loooioo 

1,760.00 
».gW.3U 

no.oo 

14,000.00 
1.200.00 
11.671.7! 

"iooiioo 

60.00 

i£i.ooo.oa 

1.T0O.00 

160.000 

110.000 

1.000,000 
10O.OOO 

100,000 

G33.000 

70.000 

139,000 

24,780,WB 

1OO.O00 

300.000 

300.000 
2.000,000 

306.000 

7,000.00t 

i.«oo.'ooc 

300,000 

160,000 
20.000 
600,000 

«oo,ooo 

l.»0.00 

1,«0.«» 

7,600.00 
1,000.00 

ioooioo 

4,381.00 
TOO.  00 
308.00 

isi.ca.4i 
tooo.oo 

3,000.00 
3.800.00 
16.000.00 

3,0^.00 
43.000.00 

7,800.00 
30.000 .00 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 
3,000.00 
300.00 
3,600.00 
4,800.00 

100,000 

'"Tiiooi 

40,000 





160.00 

"i»!oo 

100.00 

1  931.600 

176  SOU 

»at.ooo.oo 

_ 

W>e.tis.60 

J81.038.3e 

M,«7.96S 

333.144.41 

116,000 



600.00 

4,168.000 
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THE  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30,  1500 


Value  of  same 
at  mill 

Value  of  all 
other  products 

Number  of 
feet  of  dressed 
lumber 

<*  A        3 

Z'         r. 

Condition  of  business 
compared  with  iS^R 

Cause  of  suspension 

lMmft>€ir  and.  laA>or  !■ 

400.00 

1 
t 

>h1sh«r  and  demand 
l*eaa.    fiuspended. 
Oould  not  ffdt  timber 
room      iravernment 
to  saw. 

760,000 

625.00 

About  aaine  

Aihrviit  sflimA 

Ajbout  flAnnA 

No  Bale  for  himber. . 

100.00 

35  per  ct,  Inc 

Suspended  mill  to  g'et 

lOffS 

ESrectin^    new   plant 

118,000 

1 

20,000 

118.00 
200.00 

No 

Good  

in  new  location  .... 
EVurmlns'  and  a  los- 

8aAn« 

Abou't  s&An6  

gin«r  oontract 

Otiherwoirk  to  attend. 

4,326.76 

6,000,000 
20,000 

7.600.00 
200.00 

25,000.00 

Smali  inc No    hucri-nipafl    

26  roer  ct.  inc 

Other  work 

60,000 

4.880.000 

1 

200.00 
88,900.00 

20  Der  ot.  in<c  

11  uer  ct.  Inc 

Bad      w^atHhier     and 

CU^aA 

bad  roads 

Other  work  

CioaA 

60.000 

2.000.000 

60,000 

200.00 

Same  

iSame  

Winter  

861.00 

500.00 

160.00 

75.00 

5  D©r  ot.  dec 

"No  d«>(P^And  -  r  -  t  -  - 1 , 

. 

Gk>od 

30  oer  ct-  Inc 

60.000 

10.000.00 

" .' 

16  Der  ct.  Inc 

60  oer  ct.  dec 

Lack     of     building. 
Provpects  of  short 
crops  

4,826.75 

1.000.00 

1 

13.628.000 

1 

62,9118.00 
1 

25,000.00 
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OS 


Percent  of  increase 
over  1899. 


Capacity  of  Mill 
—Barrels. 


111 
^^1 


Averag^e  price 
of  wheat. 


No.  of  bushels 
wheat  imported. 


No.  of  bushels 
of  wheat  g'round. 


No.  of  Weeks 


o^C 

3'^fe 

§2-^ 

II-« 


CO 

c  S    • 
s  e  « 


3-0 

*■*     SA 


Weeks  operated. 


Number  employed. 


Tracing  No. 
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9 
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g. 
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000 
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Organized    Labor 

And  Its  Conditions. 


Since  issuing  the  sixth  annual  report  of  this  bureau,  organized  labor  in 
the  state  has  not  experienced  any  reverses,  nor  has  it  had  any  conflicts  of 
particular  moment,  but  it  has  secured,  through  concerted  action,  some  changes 
in  previous  conditions  that  will  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  large  num- 
ber's of  its  members.  One  of  these  conditions  is  the  adoption  as  an  established 
custom  of  6  o'clock  closing  for  mercantile  establishments.  The  rule  had  been 
previously  adopted  in  several  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state,  but  is  now 
in  force  as  well  in  Butte,  Great  Falls  and  Helena.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
organized  effort,  all  of  the  mercantile  forces  now  have  their  evenings  for 
rest  and  recreation,  and  both  the  clerical  forces  and  the  owners  of  the  mer- 
cantile establishments  are  experiencing  and  acknowledging  the  appreciated 
benefits. 

Another  step  was  made  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  that  will  prove  the 
initial  effort  to  a  successful  conclusion,  when  Mr.  F.  Augustus  Heinze,  for 
the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Company,  and  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  for  his 
properties  and  industries  at  Butte,  granted  their  laborers  an  eight-hour  day. 
During  the  campaign  of  the  past  fall  the  subject  was  agitated,  and  as  a  result 
the  platform  of  the  Fusion  forces — Populists,  Democrats  and  Labor  Party — 
pledged  themselves,  in  case  of  their  election,  to  secure  the  enactment  of  an 
eight-hour  law  for  all  miners  and  smeltermen,  and  as  these  forces  were  vic- 
torious by  a  very  decided  majority,  and  have  an  equally  pronounced  majority 
in  the  assembly,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  eight-hour  law  would  be 
placed  upon  the  state  statutes.  These  forces,  according  to  promise,  have  at 
the  moment  of  going  to  press  enacted  their  pledges  into  law. 

The  eight-hour  laws  that  have  been  enacted  by  a  number  of  states  may 
be  shortly  stated,  as  follows: 

California. — Eight  hours  of  labor  constitutes  a  day's  work,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated  by  the  parties  to  a  contract.  A  stipulation 
that  eight  hours  labor  constitutes  a  day's  work  must  be  made  a  part  of  all 
contracts  to  which  the  state  or  any  municipal  corporation  therein  is  a  party. 
But  in  the  case  of  drivers,  conductors  and  gripmen  of  street-cars  for  the  car- 
riage of  passengers,  a  day's  work  consists  of  twelve  hours.  Employment  of 
minor  children  for  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  is  absolutely  prohibited, 
except  in  vinicultural  or  horticultural  pursuits,  or  in  domestic  or  household 
occupations. 

Colorado. — Eight  hours  constitutes  a  day's  work  for  all  workmen  em- 
ployed by  the  state,  or  any  county,  township,  school  district,  muncipality  or 
incorporated  town. 
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Connecticut. — Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  legal  day's  work,  unless 
otherwise  agreed. 

District  of  Columbia. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  labor- 
ers or  mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho. — Eight  hours'  actual  work  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  on  all 
state  and  municipal  works. 

Illinois. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  mechanical 
employments,  except  on  farms,  and  when  otherwise  agreed ;  does  not  apply 
to  service  by  the  day,  week  or  month,  or  prevent  contracts  for  longer  hours. 

Indiana. — Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes 
of  mechanics,  workingmen  and  laborers,  excepting  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  labor.  Overwork  by  agreement  and  for  extra  compensa- 
tion is  permitted.  The  employment  of  persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
for  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Kansas. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  mechanics, 
or  other  persons  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  state,  or  any  county,  city, 
township,  or  other  municipality. 

Nebraska. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of 
mechanics,  servants  and  laborers,  except  those  engaged  in  farm  or  domestic 
labor. 

Missouri. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work.  The  law  does  not 
prevent  an  agreement  to  work  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  and  does  not 
apply  to  laborers  and  farm  hands  in  the  service  of  farmers,  or  others  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

Montana. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  persons  engaged 
to  operate  or  handle  any  jfirst-motion  or  direct-acting  hoisting  machine,  or 
any  geared  or  indirect-acting  hoisting  engine  at  any  mine  employing  fifteen 
or  more  men  underground  when  the  duties  of  fireman  are  performed  by  the 
person  so  engaged ;  also  for  any  stationary  engineer,  operating  a  stationary 
engine  developing  fifty  or  more  horse-power  when  such  engineer  has  charge 
or  control  of  a  boiler  or  boilers  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  The  law  ap- 
plies only  to  such  steam  plants  as  are  in  continuous  operation,  or  are  operated 
twenty  or  more  hours  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  and  does  not  apply  to  any 
persons  running  any  engine  more  than  eight  hours  in  each  twenty-four  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  another  employe  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  unfore- 
seen cause.  Also,  since  the  recent  enactment,  underground  miners  and  smel- 
termen  are  restricted  to  eight  hours. 

New  Jersey. — Eight  hours  constitutes  a  day's  labor  on  any  day  whereon 
any  general  or  municipal  election  shall  be  held. 

New  York. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  mechanics,  work- 
ing men  and  laborers,  except  in  farm  or  domestic  labor,  but  overwork  for 
extra  pay  is  permitted.  The  law  applies  to  those  employed  by  the  state  or 
municipality,  or  by  persons  contracting  for  state  work, 

Ohio. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  engagements  to 
labor  in  any  mechanical,  manufacturing  or  mining  business,  unless  otherwise 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract.  But  in  case  of  conductors,  engineers, 
firemen  or  trainmen  of  railroads,  a  day's  work  consists  of  ten  hours. 
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Pennsylvania. — Eight  hours  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  a  legal  day's 
work  in  all  cases  of  labor  and  service  by  the  day  where  there  is  no  agreement 
or  contract  to  the  contrary.  This  does  not  apply  to  farm  or  agricultural  labor 
by  the  year,  month  or  week,  to  labor  in  factories,  laundries  and  renovating 
establishments,  or  to  labor  on  street  railways. 

Eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  shall  make  and  constitute  a  day's  labor 
in  penitentiaries  and  reformatory  institutions  receiving  support  from  the 
state,  also  for  all  mechanics,  workmen  and  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the 
state,  or  of  any  municipal  corporation  therein,  or  otherwise  engaged  on  public 
works;  this  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  mechanics,  workingmen  or  laborers 
in  the  employ  of  persons  contracting  with  the  state,  or  any  municipal  corpo- 
ration therein,  for  the  performance  of  public  work. 

Utah. — Eight  hours  constitutes  a  day's  work  upon  all  public  works  and 
m  all  underground  mines  or  workings,  smelters,  and  all  other  institutions  for 
the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores. 

Wisconsin. — In  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  manufacturing  or  me- 
chanical business,  where  there  is  no  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  a  day's 
work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours ;  but  the  law  does  not  apply  to  contracts  for 
labor  by  the  week,  month  or  year.  In  all  manufactories,  workshops  or  other 
places  used  for  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes,  the  time  of  labor  of 
children  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  of  women  employed  therein,  shall  not 
exceed  eight  hours  in  the  day. 

Wyoming. — Eight  hours'  actual  work  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  in 
all  mines  and  public  works. 

United  States. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers, 
workmen  and  mechanics  who  may  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

The  states  having  laws  prohibiting  boycotting  in  terms  are  Colorado, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

The  states  having  laws  prohibiting  blacklisting  in  terms  are  Alabama, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  following  states  have  laws  which  may  fairly  be  construed  as  pro- 
hibiting boycotting :  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont  and  Wisconsin. 

The  following  states  have  laws  which  may  be  fairly  construed  as  pro- 
hibiting blacklisting:  Georgia,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Rhode  Island  and  South  Dakota. 

In  the  following  states  it  is  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  exact  an  agree- 
ment, either  written  or  verbal,  from  an  employe  not  to  join  or  become  a  mem- 
ber of  any  labor  organization,  as  a  condition  of  employment:  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Many  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  have  adopted  laws  that  are  much 
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more  pronounced  in  favor  of  those  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  world  than 
have  any.  of  the  states  of  this  Union.  But  the  laws  of  New  Zealand  are  the 
most  radically  in  the  laborer's  favor.  There  those  who  labor  are  given  the 
first  governmental  consideration,  and  the  dollar  is  relegated  to  second  instead 
of  first  place ;  human  rights  are  considered  first,  and  property  rights  second. 
The  result  is,  that  while  there  are  no  special  monopoly  privileges  given,  and 
as  a  consequence  no  great  corporate  fortunes  are  accumulated  in  short  periods 
by  making  the  public  pay  to  the  corporation  owners  "all  the  traffic  will  stand," 
there  are  no  tramps  within  the  boundaries  of  New  Zealand,  and  there  is  no 
poverty.  To  see  that  all  those  who  are  willing  to  labor  are  provided  work, 
the  government  sustains  a  labor  intelligence  bureau  that  has  two  hundred 
agents,  who  keep  fully  informed  of  all  the  labor  vacancies,  and  provide  those 
who  offer  employment  with  those  who  are  seeking  work.  Internal  improve- 
ments are  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  the  government  and  labor 
unions,  and  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  on  the  market  it  is  quickly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  inauguration  of  needed  public  improvements,  and*  in  this  way, 
while  the  public  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  government,  and  pays  for 
the  improvements  that  are  made,  receiving  in  return  the  benefits  therefrom, 
those  in  need  of  work  are  given  prompt  and  well-paid  employment,  and  the 
money  is  again  circulated  through  the  wisely  applied  energy  and  labor  of 
its  people.  The  profit-sharing  system  has  been  employed  in  many  of  the  chan- 
nels of  labor,  and  has  wrought  a  great  improvement  in  all  those  who  engage 
in  it.  The  familiar  argument  that  corruption  will  permeate  the  government 
when  it  engages  in  the  operation  of  natural  monopolies,  and  the  establishment 
of  its  internal  improvements  by  day  labor  instead  of  through  the  medium  of 
the  contractor,  has  proved  to  be  a  falsity,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned, 
and  the  result  would  be  the  same  with  other  nations.  As  an  experiment,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  direct  opportunity  to  offer  employment  to  the 
une/nployed,  the  government  engaged  in  farming  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
investing  some  $55,000  it  to  start  with,  and  after  five  years  of  experiment, 
finds  that  it  has  been  a  financial,  as  well  as  a  social,  success.  The  govern- 
ment reserves  the  public  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands  for  location  by  actua' 
settlers,  allowing  these  to  locate  them  under  a  999-year  lease  that  require."? 
occupation  and  cultivation,  and  it  extends  aid  to  the  settler  in  the  form  of 
small  cash  loans  that  carry  5  per  cent,  interest,  the  principal  being  made 
payable  in  five  years.  This  has  also  proved  an  entire  success,  and  instead  of 
being  a  burden  to  the  government,  is  becoming  a.  source  of  great  revenue. 
City  lots  are  also  held  by  the  government,  and  are  located  under  similar  con- 
ditions, except,  of  course,  that  instead  of  cultivation,  buildings  for  actual 
occupancy  must  be  erected.  The  government  owns  the  railways,  and  operates 
them,  and  while  the  country  as  yet  does  not  afford  them  anything  like  the 
volume  of  traffic  secured  by  the  railways  of  this  country,  with  22,000  miles 
in  operation,  the  wages  paid  to  the  employes  who  operate  the  lines  are  about 
30  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  here,  where  we  boast  of  high  prices,  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  these  employes  serve  but  eight  hours  for  a  day. 
The  railway  fare  for  first-class  service  is  3  cents  per  mile  for  the  shortest 
distances,  and  this  rate  is  much  lower  for  long  distances.    Employes  on  public 
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works^are  given  a  25  per  cent,  reduction  on  regular  passenger  rates.  The 
government  owns  and  operates  the  telegraph,  telephone  and  express  lines, 
and  provides  the  service  of  these  necessities  to  the  people  at  a  cos',  that  is 
merely  nominal  as  compared  with  the  charges  levied  by  similar  corporations 
in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  each  of  these  institutions  produce  a 
handsome  net  profit  for  the  government.  The  cost  of  transmitting  a  message 
by  wire  is,  as  a  sample,  12  cents  for  a  thousand  miles,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  per  capita  number  of  messages  sent  by  the  people  of  New  Zealand  is  about 
four  times  greater  than  in  this  country,  where  intelligence  is  so  general,  and 
demands  such  immediate  anc^ speedy  transmittal.  To  stimulate  horticultural 
pursuits,  a  box  of  apples  weighing  56  pounds  is  transported  by  express  300 
miles  for  12  cents,  and  the  boxes  are  returned  to  the  owner  without  further 
charge.  Larger  shipments  are  taken  at  a  reduced  rate.  Operating  under 
these  conditions,  where  the  laborer  is  paid  the  highest  wages  for  his  services 
and  given  the  shortest  'day's  work,  and  giving  the  public  the  most  for  its 
money,  and  in  a  sparsel)*  settled  and  undeveloped  country,  yielding  as  yet 
the  minimum  of  traffic — conditions  that  have  brought  bankruptcy  to  many 
corporation  lines  of  this  country — New  Zealand  last  year  received  a  net 
profit  from  its  railways  of  $2,250,000. 

The  government  operates  a  postal  savings  bank  system  where  deposits 
from  the  smallest  sum  to  $2,500  may  be  made,  and  the  deposits  of  these  insti- 
tutions last  year  amounted  to  $45  for  every  man,  "woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  The  public  schools  rank  with  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  is  compulsory.  Child 
labor  is  prohibited.  There  are  16,000  public  schools,  and  for  all  children  living 
at  a  distance,  transportation  to  and  from  the  daily  sessions  is  free.  There  is 
no  discrimination  as  to  sex  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country,  but  a  per- 
son's name  is  stricken  from  the  poll  list  on  failure  to  vote,  unless  a  competent 
excuse  is  given.  Persons  over  65  years  of  age  are  pensioned.  The  land  and 
tax  laws  of  the  country  are  formulated  with  the  same  regard  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  greatest  number,  instead  of  for  the  singular  interest  of  invest- 
ed dollars.  Taxes  are  levied  on  a  sliding  scale  that  moves  steadily  up  as  an 
individual  or  corporation  increases  the  assessible  holdings,  so  that  instead  of 
those  who  are  the  least  able  being  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  government,  as  in  this  country,  those  who  are  the  most  able  to  pay,  and 
who  receive  a  proportionately  greater  benefit  from  the  government,  are  made 
to  assume  their  just  proportion  of  the  burden.  The  government  also  con- 
ducts a  life  insurance  department,  and  gives  the  safest  insurance  at  a  fraction 
of  the  premiums  that  are  levied  here.  When  the  change  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  from  the  old — our  present  system — to  the  new,  the  government 
was  in  debt  a  quarter  billion  dollars,  and  this  has  been  reduced  to  thirty-five 
million  dollars,  and  in  several  years  will  be  wiped  out  entirely,  as  the  people 
there  have  declared  that  they  cannot  appreciate  that  a  national  debt  is  a 
national  blessing,  when  they  are  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  interest  on  the 
"blessing." 

And  one  of  the  most  beneficent  results  of  governmental  ownership  and 
operation  of  all  public  utilities  and  natural  monopolies,  and  the  placing  of 
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human  rights  above  property  rights,  while  recognizing  fully  every  just  right 
of  the  latter,  as  experienced  in  New  Zealand,  has  been  the  elimination  of  cor- 
porate and  corrupt  influences  from  the  dictation  of  civic  affairs,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  prompt  official  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 

There  are  but  few  contests  in  New  Zealand  between  labor  and  capita!, 
but  when  one  does  occur  it  is  adjudicated  under  the  most  comprehensive  and 
competent  arbitration  laws  that  mete  out  exact  justice  to  both  disputants, 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  usual  loss  of  such  conflicts  to  a  minimum  by 
quickly  and  autht)ritatively  settling  the  existing  differences. 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  expound  the  laws  or  the  political  or  civic 
policies  or  institutions  of  New  Zealand,  but  to  merely  direct  the  attention  of 
the  organized  labor  of  this  state  to  some  of  the  beneficial  achievements  that 
have  been  secured  through  the  ballot  by  the  intelligent  action  of  a  united 
people  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the 
past  by  acting  on  the  conclusion  that  if  they  must'  bear  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting a  government,  they  are,  each  and  all  of  them  entitled  to  receive  the 
accruing  benefits,  and  that  they  would  have,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory,  a 
government  not  only  by  the  people,  but  truly  for  the  people. 

The  labor  unions  of  Montana  are  now  in  especially  strong  and  prosperous 
condition,  as  is  indicated  by  reports  of  the  organizations  that  appear  on  fol- 
lowing pages.  The  membership  of  the  several  organizations  is  conservatively 
placed  at  twenty  thousand,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  this  membership  is  idle. 

The  extent  to  which  the  railway  companies  of  the  state  are  employing 
Japanese  has  become  suddenly  alarming,  as  it  gives  promise  of  eventually 
filling  the  state  with  this  kind  of  cheap  labor.  The  direct  employment  of  the 
Japs  by  the  companies  displaces  a  proportionate  number  of  white  laborers, 
and  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in  this  respect;  but 
the  evil  will  not  stop  here.  When  these  Oriental  employes  are  discharged, 
they  remain  here  and  become  permanent  competitors  in  the  field  of  local 
labor.  If  the  railway  companies  continue  importing  them  into  the  state,  it 
will  be  but  a  few  years  until  there  will  be  thousands  of  Japanese  laborers 
in  the  state  entering  into  direct  competition  with  our  white  labor,  offering 
to  work  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  day  in  the  same  field  the  white  laborer  de- 
mands $2.50  as  a  minimum  wage,  and  the  evil  that  will  result  to  the  laborer, 
and  to  the  merchant  who  receives  his  profits  from  the  sales  he  makes  to  the 
better-paid  white  labor,  is  too  apparent  to  require  elaboration. 

In  an  investigation  made  during  the  past  fall  of  the  number  of  Japanese 
employed,  1,968  were  found  in  the  service  of  three  railway  companies.  Of 
this  number  the  Great  Northern  employs  1,265,  the  Northern  Pacific  568,  and 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  135.  There  are  no  Japs  employed  by  the  Great  Falls 
&  Canada  or  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific.  If  the  investigation  had  been 
made  six  weeks  earlier,  before  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
discontinued  the  extensive  road-bed  improvements  that  had  been  in  progress 
during  the  summer,  the  work  having  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  short- 
age of  the  wheat  crops  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  fully  double  the  num- 
ber of  Japs  would  have  been  engaged  along  these  lines. 

The  Japs  now  in  the  employment  of  these  lines  are  principally  worked  011 
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the  sections  and  on  extra  g^ngs  doing  special  road-bed  improvement,  and  on 
the  Great  Northern  there  are  a  good  many  employed  as  wipers  in  the  round- 
houses. 

The  railways  do  not  employ  the  Japs  directly,  but  engage  them  from 
Japanese  labor  contractors,  who  draw  the  pay  for  all  the  men  they  have  em- 
ployed by  the  corporation,  and  they  pay  the  men  direct,  and  also  supply  them 
from  a  Japanese  supply  depot  located  without  the  state,  the  railways  trans- 
porting these  supplies  free  of  charge  from  the  supply  point,  as  far  east  as  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota.  C.  T.  Takashi  contracts  the  greater  number  of  these 
laborers  drawing  $1.15  for  the  regjplar  employes,  and  $1.25  for  those  engaged 
on  extra  gangs,  and  the  laborers  receive  from  the  employer  from  $1.05  to 
$1.15  per  day,  less  the  cost  of  the  supplies  that  have  been  furnished  them,  and 
less  10  per  cent,  that  is  paid  to  the  padrone.  Working  on  this  basis,  the  Jap 
laborer  receives  between  fifteen  and  twenty  dollars  per  month,  clear,  for  his 
work.  As  these  laborers  are  provided  with  all  necessary  supplies  by  the  man 
who  sells  their  labor,  they  do  not  yield  any  support  or  patronage  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  work  except  in  instances  where  they  run  out  of  supplies,  and 
are  forced  to  procure  from  the  local  merchants  a  temporary  supply.  They 
of  course,  do  not  yield  anything  in  the  line  of  public  revenues,  although  their 
presence  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  public  expenditure,  in  several 
instances  during  the  summer. 

While  engaged  at  work  on  the  railways  the  Japanese  live  in  tents,  the 
rudest  board  shanties  and  boarding  cars — ^the  latter  being  exceptional — and 
they  board  themselves  and  provide  their  own  limited  culinary  outfit. 

There  are  few  among  these  foreign  laborers  who  can  speak  our  language, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  are  many  disagreements  and  misunderstandings 
between  the  gangs  and  their  respective  white  bosses.  To  adjust  these  differ- 
ences, the  contractor  sends -out  Japs  who  can  speak  English  to  visit  places 
where  differences  have  been  reported,  and  if  an  amicable  settfement  cannot  be 
secured  through  his  mediations,  the  disgruntled  crew  is  replaced  with  a  new 
set  of  Japs.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  situation,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  boss,  is  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  discharge  any  of  the  men,  but  must 
mike  a  report  of  any  difficulty  that  arises  and  await  the  adjudication  through 
the  company  and  the  contractor  and  the  English-speaking  mediator.  In 
these  cases  the  boss  is  often  found,  or  decided  to  be,  at'  fault,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, loses  his  position,  while  the  disagreeing  Jap  holds  the  fort.  This 
fact  has  materially  lessened  the  reports  that  are  being  sent  into  headquarters 
by  the  bosses,  they  preferring  to  tell  the  Jap  gang  what  to  do  and  let  them  do 
as  they  please,  to  attempting  to  enforce  their  orders  or  drive  the  work,  and 
lose  their  positions  for  their  pains.  The  Japs  are  hard  to  handle,  as  they  will 
sulk  if  asked  to  hurry,  and  when  they  take  a  fit  of  this  character  are  liable  to 
remain  in  their  bunks  the  next  day,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  or  bluffing 
will  get  them  out  to  work,  and  if  any  form  of  coercion  is  attempted,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  assault  the  foreman,  in  several  instances  having  inflicted  se- 
rious injury  and  in  others  having  failed  to  do  so  only  because  the  boss  has 
beaten  a  hasty  retreat. 

When  working  near  the  towns  the  Japs  are  inclined  to  patronize  the 
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saloons  in  a  limited  way,  but  as  the  average  habitue  of  these  resorts  is  not 
any  too  particular  as  to  the  qaulity  of  courtesy  he  extends  to  the  Oriental 
patron,  the  advances  of  civilization  made  in  this  direction  have  not  be^n 
marked,  nor  has  this  branch  of  industry  received  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  Jap's  hard-earned  pittance. 

At  several  points  in  the  state  railway  companies  have  found  it  politic  to 
defer  to  public  opinion,  and  have  withdrawn  the  Japanese  laborers. 

It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  Great  Northern,  originally,  to  employ 
Japanese  exclusively  in  all  branches  of  its  extended  service,  but  their  inability 
to  understand  directions  given  in  English,  the  fact  that  they  are  physically 
unable  to  perform  the  work  of  some  of  the  heavier  lines,  and  that  in  places 
where  skill  was  required  in  the  exact  and  intelligent  performance  of  every 
duty,  the  foremen  refused  to  accept  their  assistance,  has  disarranged  the  plan, 
and  temporarily  at  least,  their  employment  is  confined  to  the  lines  mentioned. 
The  Great  Northern  is  the  only  line  that  is  employing  Japs  in  the  round- 
houses. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  railways  intend  to  force  the  Japs 
into  every  position  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  fitted  to  perform  the  required 
duties,  and  as  rapidly  as  this  plan  is  accomplished,  white  labor  will  be  dis- 
placed. 

The  employment  of  Japanese  by  these  public  carriers  is  a  subject  that 
merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  citizen  of  the  state,  as  every  public  and 
private  interest  must  suffer  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  places  they 
usurp. 


THE  STRIKE  AT  RED  LODGE. 


The  following  report  of  the  strike  at  Red  Lodge  last  spring  is  made  to 
the  bureau  by  Mr.  Reece  Davis:  "I  will  submit  a  report,  and  in  doing  so, 
will  try  to  give  justice  to  all  parties  concerned.  One  year  ago  last  September 
a  change  took  place  in  the  management  of  the  Rocky  Fork  mine.  The  new 
superintendent,  Mr.  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  those  theory  miifers 
without  practice,  undertook  to  change  the  system  of  working  the  mines  from 
pick  work  to  machine  work,  and  all  men  were  paid  days'  wages  for  the  same. 
Under  the  old  system  all  men  received  75  cents  per  ton  in  the  No.  4  vein,  and 
90  cents  in  the  No.  6  vein,  and  were  doing  very  well.  Now,  Mr.  Franklin,  un- 
der his  system  of  machine  mining,  pays  all  machine  men  $3.25  per  day  and 
loaders  the  same;  and  the  output  decreased  in  place  of  increased  till  the 
amount  of  coal  dropped  from  1,000  tons  to  about  600  tons  per  day.  Now,  Mr. 
Franklin  claimed  the  machines  were  a  success,  and  it  was  known  to  every 
practical  miner  in  Red  Lodge  that  they  were  a  complete  failure.  On  the  28th 
day  of  last  February  Mr.  Franklin,  the  superintendent,  in  the  night,  posted  up 
a  notice  fliat  a  new  schedule  would  go  into  effect  on  the  15th  of  March,  which 
meant  a  reduction  of  about  one-half  in  the  wages  of  the  men. 

"Now,  never  in  the  history  of  the  west  has  a  body  of  laborers  been  asked 
to  submit  to  such  a  reduction  when  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  contin- 
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ually  advancing  in  price.  Under  the  old  system,  men  working  in  rooms  re- 
ceived 75  cents  per  ton  for  blasting  coal  off  the  solid.  They  timbered  their 
own  rooms,  furnished  their  own  powder  and  all  other  supplies.  For  eighteen 
months  they  had  been  experimenting  with  mining  machinery,  and  failed  to 
make  it  a  success.  The  time  for  experimenting  had  expired,  and  in  order  that 
the  machines  may  stay,  the  men  must  submit  to  a  sweeping  reduction  in 
wages  to  the  starvation  point.  ^ 

"On  the  15th  of  March,  when  the  new  schedule  was  to  take  effect,  not 
a  man  went  to  work.  The  strike  was  on,  and  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Rocky  Fork  Coal  Company  the  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders offered  to  sell  out  their  stock  to  the  minority  stockholders,  an  offer 
they  gladly  accepted.  The  mine  is  now  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  and  Mr.  Busch,  of  Rossland,  Washington,  was  elected  vice 
president',  and  Mr.  Robert  Pettigrew,  of  the  same  place,  was  chosen  as  super- 
intendent. Both  these  men  are  practical  miners,  and  have  returned  to  the 
old  system,  and  old  prices  of  working,  and  in  several  cases  the  wages  have 
been  advanced. 

"When  they  were  ready  to  start  to  work  on  the  mines  again  they  notified 
the  Union.  A  special  meeting  was  called,  at  which  Mr.  Busch,  Mr.  P.  Petti- 
grew and  Mr.  P.  O'Shea  appeared  in  person,  and  submitted  the  schedule, 
which  was  accepted,  and  work  resumed  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  under  a 
schedule  and  rules  satisfactory  to  all. 

"No  more  machine  men  need  apply  in  this  camp  for  employment.  From 
all  appearances  we  have  a  bright  future  before  us,  and  it  is  thought  five  or 
six  hundred  men  will  soon  be  at  work  here. 

"Red  Lodge,  Montana,  May  isth,  1900." 


THE  LABORER  AND  THE  MINES. 


The  thousands  who  work  in  the  mines  of  the  state  have  been  afforded 
added  protection  under  the  new  enactments  of  the  last  Assembly.  Mr.  John 
Byrne,  State  Mine  Inspector,  in  his  current  report  says  that  the  law  provid- 
ing for  the  equipment  of  hoisting  cages  with  doors  or  gates  to  be  closed  when 
men  are  being. lowered  into  or  hoisted  out  of  the  mines,  the  validity  of  which 
was  contested  in  the  courts  by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  a  decision  handed  down  on 
January  29th.  Immediately  following  all  shafts  coming  within  the  provision 
of  this  law  were  equipped  in  accordance  with  it.  I  surmise  that  there  are 
yet  a  few  mine  officials  who  are  not  disposed  to  view  the  device  contemplated 
by  this  statute  as  one  which  provides  effectually  against  that  character  of 
accidents  it  is  designed  to  prevent.  This  idea  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the 
contrivance'  is  doubtless  due  to  opinions  formed  long  before  it  was  given  a 
trial,  and  the  hostility  manifested  against  its  adoption  resulted  more  from 
an  anticipated  inconvenience  than  from  a  well-founded  objection  to  its  pre- 
tensions as  a  life-saving  measure.  Now  that  the  law  is  in  force,  all  prejudice 
against  it  should  cease,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  extract  from  it  what- 
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ever  of  good  it  may  contain  by  strictly  complying  with  its  purpose.  Other- 
wise, the  bias  of  a  mine  officer  may  tend  to  deprive  the  employes  of  the  pro- 
tection it  affords  them  by  showing  a  careless  or  indifferent  spirit  towards  it. 
I  do  not  now,  nor  do  I  expect  to  find  such  a  disposition  in  men  having  charge 
of  property  that  is  affected  by  this  act  who  are  governed  by  the  best  interests 
of  the  owners  because,  next  to  the  miners,  the  owners  are  most  interested  'H 
its  observance  by  reason  of  the  possible  liability  for  damages  in  case  of  acci- 
dent to  employes  while  riding  through  shafts.  1  he  Supreme  Court  has  sus- 
tained the  law. 

During  the  year  47  fatal  accidents  occurred,  40  of  which  were  in  the  metal 
mines  and  seven  in  the  coal  mines.  Investigation  into  the  various  causes 
from  which  these  deaths  resulted  shows  that  at  least  half  of  them  could  have 
been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  deceased. 
.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  others  were  no  doubt  unavoidable.  To  the  indifferent 
methods  and  contempt  of  an  organized  and  regulated  system  on  the  part  of 
some  managements  may  justly  be  attributed  the  remainder  of  the  fatalities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  our  large  mines  are  provided  quite  generously  with 
the  means  necessary  to  make  safe,  conditions  and  provide  against  accident, 
but  of  what  use  are  they  unless  their  use  is  systernatically  insisted  on  by  those 
in  authority.  For  instance,  after  a  fall  of  rock  has  occurred  in  a  stope  or 
drift,  killing  or  injuring  one  or  more  of  the  miners,  the  place  is  visited  by  the 
superintendent  or  foreman,  who  makes  a  thorough  examination  of  the  condi- 
tions, and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  will  order  the  place  permanently 
timbered,  if  sufficient  ground  is  out  to  allow  of  it  being  done ;  and  if  not,  then 
order  that  timbers  of  a  temporary  character  be  set  up  until  room  is  made  for 
the  permanent  sets.  Now,  it  often  happens  that  some  one  of  the  mine  officials 
has  passed  through  that  place  a  short  time  prior  to  the  accident,  and  after  a 
superficial  examination,  went  on  his  way  oblivious  to  pending  danger,  anl 
is  greatly  astonished  when  he  learns  of  what  has  occurred,  the  thought  never 
presenting  itself  that  he  is  in  any  way  responsible ;  and  even  after  the  scene 
of  disaster  has  been  visited  by  the  higher  officials  and  orders  issued  then 
which,  if  given  in  the  first  place,  would  have  saved  a  life  or  prevented  an 
injury.  The  apparent  dereliction  of  duty  passes  unnoticed,  they  usually- 
excusing  themselves  with  the  expression  that  "The  men  should  know  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves."  This  idea  is  only  partly  right,  and  only  so  far 
as  it  is  right,  do  I  approve  of  it ;  but  before  adopting  it  as  a  rule  of  practice, 
I  would  suggest  that  in  selecting  men  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  our  large  mines 
only  those  be  chosen  who  are  capable  of  hiring  men  having  such  qualifica- 
tions, or  possessing  judgment  sufficient  to  determine  within  a  reasonable 
time  whether  the  employes  have  the  ability  to  properly  take  care  of  them- 
selves without  advice  or  instruction  from  those  in  charge. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  accidents  in  the  large  mines,  and  the  one  tend- 
ing most  to  nullify  the  best  intended  plans  of  the  owners  for  the  protection 
of  the  miners,  is  the  lack  of  a  uniform  policy  of  administration  and  diversity 
of  purposes  sought  to  be  accomplished  between  the  superintendent  and  fore- 
man on  the  one  hand  and  the  shift  bosses  on  the  other.  The  superintendent 
and  foreman  as  a  rule  try  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  condition  of  the  mine  while 
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bending  every  effort  to  secure  the  best  results  in  production ;  yet,  the  shift 
boss  is  animated  solely  by  a  desire  to  mine  and  hoist  the  greatest  possible 
tonnage,  regardless,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  conditions  as  to  timbering,  etc., 
of  the  working  places,  and  as  a  rule  a  rivalry  exists  between  the  bosses  on 
respective  shifts,  each  trying  to  add  to  his  reputation  by  hoisting  more  tons 
than  the  "other  fellow."  The  effect  of  such  methods  tend  naturally  to  in- 
crease the  hazard  of  the  miner,  and  cannot  even  be  justified  as  profiting  the 
owner,  because  it  is  destructive  of  his  best  interests. 

An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  methods  of  storing  and 
thawing  powder  underground.  Every  wooden  box  and  every  apparatus  con- 
structed of  wood,  in  which  the  heat  was  furnished  by  a  candle,  found  duty 
as  a  thawing  device  was  condemned,  and  an  apparatus  made  of  some  metallic 
substance  constructed  to  furnish  the  required  heat  by  hot  water  contained 
within  it,  was  recommended.  Of  the  sixteen  fatal  accidents  resulting  from 
explosions,  none  is  chargeable  to  explosions  from  magazines  or  thawing 
devices.    The  following  summary  shows  the  cause  of  accidents: 

Explosion  of  blasting  compounds i6 

Falls  of  rock   lo 

Falling  coal 2 

By  cages  in  shafts 6 

Falling  down  shaft   3 

Falling  down  upraise   i 

Falling  from  bucket  while  being  hoisted 2 

Falling  down  ore  chute i 

Suffocated  by  powder  gas 3 

Material  falling  down  -shaft   i 

Crushed  by  mine  car 2 

Total    47 

The  coal  mining  industry  of  the  state  has  developed  sufficiently,  both  in 
the  number  of  mines  and  the  men  engaged  in  them,  to  justify  a  larger  share 
of  attention  from  this  department  than  is  possible  with  the  present  force. 
Besides  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mines,  the  workings  of  those  that  have 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  past,  have  become  very  extensive, 
several  of  them  aggregating  a  length  of  from  20  to  30  miles  in  haulage  roads, 
entries,  air  courses  and  rooms.  The  ventilation,  so  essential  to  the  coal 
miner,  and  proper  maintenance  of  such  vast  systems  of  workings  should  be 
given  the  attention  by  the  state  that  their  importance  demands.  Quarterly 
inspections  should  be  made  by  a  competent  officer  who  would  at  all  times 
effectually  apply  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  coal  mines.  In  order 
to  provide  this  need,  I  urgently  recommend  that  the  present  law  be  amended 
by  providing  two  deputies  for  this  department,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  quali- 
fied coal  miner. 

The  following  exhibits  the  number  of  mines  inspected,  the  number  of 
men  employed,  and  the  number  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  during  the 
past  eight  years. 
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Year. 


Mines 

Men 

In- 

£m- 

sp  ected 

plo^d. 

18S3 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


66 

5,312 

78 

7.082 

88 

8,758 

78 

7.727 

130 

9.825 

136 

11,096 

166 

12.316 

163 

13,996 

Fatal 
Accident^. 


29 

27 
41 
64 
S2 
48 
49 
47 


Non-faUl 
Accidents. 


4 

19 
18 
21 
29 
29 
22 
36 


Toul 
Accidents. 


33 

46 
69 
86 

81 
77 
71 
82 


Number  of 
FaUl  Ac- 
cidents per 
i,ooo  Men 
Jh.ni  ployed. 


5.45 
3.81 
4.67 
8.28 
5.29 
4.32 
3.97 
3.36 


DBTAELBD  flTATBMENT  OF  ACOIDBNTS. 


Date 


Name. 


County. 


Name  of  Min«. 


1899 
Dec.      6. . 

16.. 
17.. 

30.. 
1900 
Jan.      6. . 

6.. 

13. 

18. 

14.. 

14. 

14. 

Feb.       8. 

3. 

14. 

16. 

22. 

23. 
Mar.    24. . 
Apr.       6. 

23. 

28. 
May  13. 
June    10. 

11. 

14. 

27. 
July     19. 

24. 

Aug.      3. 

4. 

Sept.    14. 

14. 

25. 

28. 
1. 

11. 

13. 

14. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

30. 
3. 

18. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


John  Kielty  

Thos.  Martin..    . 
Michael  DriscoU 

Pat  Joyce 

Ed.  Perrow  


Diamond 

A.  C.  M.  Oo.,  Belt — 


Silver  Bow  

Cascade  

Silver  Bow  Never  Sweat 

Silver  Bow  {St.  Liawrence 

Silver  Bow  Parrot    


Thoe.  Bdlhow , Silver  Bow  Never  Sweat  . 

Mike  Pdano  ^Iver  Bow  Never  Sweat  . 

Thos.  Smith Silver  Bow  Mountain  Con 


No.  1 

Siilver  Bow  i  Mountain  Con  No.  1 

Fred  Buslett  iSliver  Bow  A.  C.  M.  Co.,  Belt.. 


Mike  Sullivan 


Silver 
Silver 


Bow Colusa- Parrot 

Bow  Colusa-Parpot 

Madison  ^ '  Clipper  

Madison*' Clipper  

Carbon  Gebo   

Carbon  Brld^er   

Silver  Bow  Miooee  


J.  H.  Maxw«ll  

J.    Milnovich    

John  Brown 

J.  Grles 

!B.  Wilklns 

D.  H.  Brooks  

Henry  Jeffery    

Milton  Keller Silver  Bow  Moonllerht 

Jerry  Murphy  Silver  Bow  Parrot    ... 

James  Lewis   

Nelson  Leelalre 

(Nelson  Larson 

.|01e  Mohlstad 

Ed  Fogarty Silver 

Ed  Cavanaugrh  

P.  C.   Duncan 


Park    .Sowash   

Granite    GTanite-Bl-Metalllc  . 

■Fergus  'Iron  Chancellor 

Lewis  and  Clarke  — Bald  Mountain  

Bow  Never  Sweat  

Silver  Bow  Mountain  Con.  No.  1 

Bow  Gairnon   

Bow  OrifiTlnal    


Si'lver 

Ed.  Young Pillveir 

M.   L.    Dunle\'y    !  Silver  Bow  j Anaconda    

Thos.  Cashion   j Silver  Bow  iHHglh  Ore  

Thomas  W.  Thomas  Park    Mont.  Coal  eAid  Coke 

Pat  Murphy Silver  Bow  Diamond  

John  Kelly   Silver  Bow  Stewart    

J.  J.  Murray i  Silver  Bow  Stewart    

O.  Anderson 'Gallatin  Mountainside 

J.  W.  Slater  i  Jefferson   Eva  May  

Ber.  McDonald ' Sliver  Bow  ^Smokehouse    

S.  L.  Fuller iS-Mver  Bow  lOld  Joe  


P>''lver 
S'lver 


James  Gayler 

Dan  Buckley 

J.  T.   Drummey  

W.  C.  Whltmore 

Chas.  Blackie [Silver 

Kobt.  Campbell  9.'lver 

.  [Thos.    Glend<^nnon    

Guissippe  Morello 

Joseph  Delhanty   

John  Eagan 


Madison    iKennet  

P>'lver  Bow  Diamond    

Bow  •• Rose    

Bow  Smokehouse    

Bow  PiTiokehouse    

Bow  Smokehouse    

r^wls  and  Clarke  ...  Lucky  Joe 

Silver  Bow  B.  &  M.  Sharft  No.  5 

Cascade  Cottonwood  Coal  Co. 

Madison    Strawberry    
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State  Bureaus  of  Agricult\ire, 
Labor  and  Industry. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor,  established  1884,  Commissioner, 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 

California. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  established  1883,  Commissioner, 
John  S.  Enos,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  established  1887,  Commissioner, 
C.  J.  Driscoll,  Denver. 

Connecticut. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  established  1873,  Commission- 
er, Samuel  J.  Starr,  Hartford. 

Idaho. — Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Industrial  Statistics,  established 
1895,  Commissioner,  J.  A.  Czizek,  Boise  City. 

Illinois. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  established  1879,  Commissioner, 
F.  H.  B.  McDowell,  Springfield. 

Indiana. — Bureau  of  Statistics,  established  1897,  Commissioner,  John 
CoUett,  Indianapolis. 

Iowa. — Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  established  1884,  Com- 
missioner, E.  R.  Hutchins,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas. — Bureau  of  Labor  and  Agricultural  Statistics,  established  1885, 
Commissioner,  Frank  H.  Betton,  Topeka. 

Kentucky. — Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics,  established 
1876,  Commissioner,  Lucas  Moore,  Frankfort. 

Louisiana. — Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  established  1900,  Commission- 
er, Thomas  Harrison. 

Maine. — Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Statistics,  established 
1887,  Commissioner,  Samuel  W.  Mathews,  Augusta. 

Montana. — Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry,  established 
1893,  Commissioner,  J.  H.  Calderhead,  Helena. 

Maryland.^-Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  established  1884,  Commis- 
sioner, Thomas  A.  Smith,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. — Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  established  1869,  Com- 
missioner, Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Boston. 

Michigan. — Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  established  1883, 
Commissioner,  Joseph  L.  Cox,  Lansing. 

Minnesota. — Bureau  of  Labor,  established  1887,  Commissioner,  Martin 
F.  McHale,  St.  Paul. 

Missouri. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection,  established  1879, 
Commissioner,  Thomas  P.  Rixey,  Jefferson  City. 

Nebraska. — Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  established  1887, 
Commissioner,  John  Jenkins,  Lincoln. 
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New  Jersey. — Bureau  of  Statistics,  Labor  and  Industries,  established 
1878,  Commissioner,  William  Stainsby,  Trenton. 

New  Hampshire. — Bureau  of  Labor,  established  1893,  Commissioner, 
Lysander  H.  Carroll,  Concord. 

New  York. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  established  1883,  Commissioner, 
John  McMakin,  Albany. 

North  Carolina. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  establislied  1887,  Commis- 
sioner, B.  R.  Lacy,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota. — Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  established  1889, 
Commissioner,  H.  U.  Thomas,  Bismarck. 

Ohio. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  established  1877,  Commissioner,  M. 
D.  Ratchford,  Columbus. 

Pennsylvania. — Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  established  1872,  Com- 
missioner, James  M.  Clark,  Harrisburg. 

Rhode  Island. — Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  established  1887,  Com- 
missioner, Henry  E.  Tiepke,  Providence. 

Tennessee. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines,  established  1891, 
Commissioner,  R.  A.  Shifflet,  Nashville. 

Virginia. — Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  established  1898,  Commis- 
sioner, James  B.  Doherty,  Richmond. 

Washington. — Bureau  of  Labor,  established  1897,  Commissioner,  W.  C. 
P.  Adams,  Olympia. 

Wisconsin. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  established  1883,  Commissioner, 
Halford  Erickson,  Madison. 

West  Virginia. — Bureau  of  Labor,  established  1889,  Commissioner,  I.  V. 
Barton,  Wheeling. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  bureaus  estab- 
lished in  foreign  countries  that  will  be  devoted  to  industrial,  agricultural  and 
labor  statistics  and  interests. 
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MisceIlQLi\eo\is  Wtvge  Items. 


Gathered  From  Reliable  Sources  and  Rendered  by  the  Employer. 


Quartz  Miners. — Butte,  Basin,  Granite,  Hassel  and  Winston  pay  $3.50 
for  a  ten-hour  day,  and  Garnett  and  Philipsburg  pay  $3  for  a  ten-hour  day. 
Hassel  and  Winston  pay  car  men  $3  for  a  ten-hour  day. 

Coal  Miners. — ^Aldridge  pays  $2.75  for  a  ten-hour  day,  and  Red  Lodge 
pays  $3  for  a  ten-hour  day.  The  mines  in  Cascade  county,  which  produce  a 
greater  part  of  the  coal  product  of  the  state,  pay  90  cents  and  $1  a  ton,  the 
miners  receiving  pay  for  slack  when  the  slack  is  used,  or  where  there  are 
coke  ovens. 

Railway  Men. — Conductors  on  valley  grade  receive  $3  per  100  miles, 
on  mountain  grade  $4  per  100  miles,  and  overtime  at  ten  miles  per  hour. 
Trainmen  receive  $2  per  100  miles  on  valley  grade,  $3  on  mountain  grade, 
and  overtime  at  ten  miles  per  hour.  Engineers  receive  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  $3,  $3.75,  $4  for  100  miles  or  10  hours ;  on  the  Great  Northern,  $4  for 
100  miles  or  ten  hours.  Firemen,  Clancy  division,  $2.65  for  100  miles  or  ten 
hours;  on  this  division,  48  miles  is  counted  for  100,  if  made  in  10  hours;  if 
not,  time  is  counted  ten  miles  an  hour.  On  the  Great  Falls  division, 
firemen  receive  $2.30  for  100  miles  or  ten  hours;  and  South  Butte,  $2.50  to 
$2.75  for  ten  hours. 

Printers. — Day  foreman,  $27,  night  foreman,  $40  per  week ;  compositors, 
$24  and  $27 ;  $25  to  $35  per  week. 

Lumbermen. — ^At  Bonner,  not  less  than  $2  for  ten  hours'  work;  Nine 
Mile,  minimum,  $35  per  month  and  board ;  Missoula,  $2.50  per  day. 

Laundries. — Butte  and  other  cities,  men  $18  per  week;  women  $10  co 
$15  per  week. 

Clerks. — Male  $80,  female  $50  per  month. 

Barbers. — Butte  iand  Anaconda  $18,  Great  Falls  $16  per  week. 

Carpenters. — Butte  and  Anaconda  $4.50  per  nine-hour  day ;  Great  Falls, 
$4  per  nine-hour  day ;  Missoula,  $4  per  ten-hour  day. 

Stationary  Engineers. — Butte  and  Missoula,  $4  per  day ;  pumpmen,  $4  per 
day;  firemen,  $3.50  per  day. 

Granite  Cutters. — Helena,  $4.50  per  day. 

Bricklayers. — Butte,  Helena,  Anaconda,  Great  Falls,  $6  per  nine-hour 
day ;  Missoula,  60  cents  per  hour. 

Stone  Masons. — Anaconda,  $6 ;  Great  Falls,  $5 ;  Butte,  $4  per  nine-hour 
day ;  Missoula,  50  cents  per  hour. 

Plasterers. — Butte,  $4  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Painters. — Anaconda  and  Butte,  45  cents'  per  hour ;  Great  Falls,  40  cents 
per  hour. 
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Decorators. — Anaconda  and  Butte,  45  cents  per  hour;  Great  Falls,  50 
cents  per  hour. 

Brewers. — Butte,  Great  Falls  and  Helena,  $3.50  per  day. 

Tailors. — Butte,  $21  per  week. 

Butchers. — Butte, head  shopman,  $90  per  month  or  $4  per  day;  in  slaugh- 
ter house,  same ;  delivery  men,  $75  per  month  or  $3  per  day. 

Blacksmiths. — $4  to  $5  per  day. 

Mill  and  Smeltermen.— $3  to  $4.50  per  day. 

Quarrymen. — $3.50  per  day  of  nine  hours  and  eight  hours  on  Saturday. 

Bakers. — $18  to  $25  per  week. 

The  five  last  are  Butte  quotations. 


CAMPARTrVE      AVBRlAjGE      WAOES    OF        EMPLOYES        OP        FliOURING 
•MILLS  FOR  YE2ARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  AS  BELOW 


Classlflcatloxi. 


1900 


1896 


1897 


1896 


1896 


1894 


Bookkeepers,  per  month  

Engineers,   per  month  

(Firemen   and  attestant   engineers, 

per  day 

Flour  packers,  iper  monh  

Laborers,   per  month  

Millers,   head,  per  month   

Millers,  second,  per  month   

Oilers,  per  day 

Wheat  buyers,  per  month  

Wlheat  clean<ers,   per  day  

Salesmen,  per  montli  


$86  25 
76  44 

288 
67  46 
55  60 
96  50 
57  16 

1  96 
72  50 


I 
$86 

76  44 

288 
67  46 
55  60 
96  50 
57  16 

1  96 
72  60 


$86  661    $81001    $89  00{    $89  00 
77  40        79  66        79  30        82  42 


65  00 
93  54 
62  22 


75  00 


60  33 
52  14 
96  28 
67  85 


75  00 


3  10 

66  75 

57  10 

106  73 

76  76 

260 

66  75i| 

231 

100  00 


65  12 

103  80 

76  96 

200 

226 

Blank   spaces— not  rate  given. 


COMiPARTIIVlB   AVERAGE    WAG®S   OP  SAWTMULL    EMPLOYES   AS   RffiaPORT- 
BD  BY  EMPLOYERS,  YEARS  ENDING  JONE  30.  AS  BELOW. 


daaolflcation. 


1900 


1898 


1897 


1896 


1885 


1894 


1893 


Bookkeepers   

Foremen,  -per  month 

Engineers,   per  nK>»th   

Laborers,  per  nwnth 

lEMIirers,  per  manth   

Otf -bearer^  pec  month  — 

Teamsters,  per  month  

Ratchet-setters,  per  month 

Sa wj'ers.  iper  day  

Carpenters,  per  day 

Blacksmiths,  i>er  day 

Machinists,  per  day 

Shlnerles  sawyers,  per  1000. . 

Paickeni,  per  1000  

Codks.  iper  day   

Coofc's   helper,   per   dey   ... 
Choppers,  per  day 


$94  83 

97  65 

67  85 

33  12 

40  16 

37  50 

46  60 

6100 

3  67 

3  75 

3  60 

3  75 


200 
1  20 
1  90 


$94  83 

97  66 

67  85 

33  12 

40  16 

37  50 

46  60 

6100 

3  67 

375 

3  60 

3  76 


300 
1  20 
190 


$96  00 
96  77 
69  79 

80  ai 

4100 

86  00 

48  00 

60  75 

360 

3  75 

275 

375 


200 

125 
175 


$70  00 
100  00 

81  7« 

82  78 
38  75 
35  75 
35  04 
43  12 

328 
371 
200 


06 


$83  46 

112  78 

85  64 

96  88 

40  58 

39  28 

39  17 

47  60 

3  51 

346 

384 

887 

08 

06 


$9210 
87  94 
8171 
80  06 
64  76 
41U 


360 


226 


$102  14 
89  00 
36  50 

75  14 

76  00 
44  19 


3  71 

4  44 

241 

286 

10 

10 
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Wagses  of  Employes. 


From         To 


Motormen  and  conductors 

Ehisrlneers  

Asslstaikt  engineers  

Electricians 

Madhintots 

Car  repairers  

Track  foremen  

Trackmien  

Linemen  

(Firemen  

Laborers 


12  00 

226 

200 

260 

400 

260 

260 

226 

SGO 

300 

200 

18  60 
400 


600 


3  50 
300 
300 
860 
350 
300 


SHOWINO  RANGE  OP  WAGfflSe  PIAlT)  TO    EMPLOYES    XN    BRIOK    YARIDS    IN 

MONTANA,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1900. 


Occupation. 


I 


I 
Low.    High. 


Occupation. 


Foremen,  per  month. 

Engineers,  per  day 

Firemen,  per  d<ay 

(Burners,  per  day  

Temiperers,  per  day 

Sanders,  per  day  

Setters,  '];>er  day  

Truckers,  per  day  


$100  00 

1150  00 

360 

400 

260 

300 

260 

400 

360 

400 

360 

400 

300 

600 

260 

300 

...I 


W'heelers,  per  day 

Teamsters,  per  day  ... 

Dum{>ers.  per  day  

Yandimen,  per  day  

Moulders,  per  day 

Strikers,  per  day 

Laborers,  per  day 

Sewer  pipe  makers,  per  day 


I  Low.  I  Higii. 
I  I 


$2  001 

2  60| 

3  261 


300 

360 

4  oO 

460 

260 

r  2- 

3€0 


6  00 
600 
400 


AVERAGE    WAGES   OF   BBOSWSSRY    EMPLAYBS    Afl    OOMPILE©   JMIOM  RE- 
PORTS OF  EMPLOYBRB,  YEARS  CE3NDINO  JUNE  30,  1900,  ETC. 


'•^«r 


*^ 


Occupation. 


Average  Wages. 


1900 


1808 


1897 


1896 


1696    I    1894 

I 


{Foremen  

Bookkeeipera  .... 

Collectors  

Engineers 

IFlremen  

Carpenters   

Coopers  

Cellar  for en>en  . 

Brewers  

Bartenders 

Malsters 

Kettlennen  

Elevator  imen  .. 

Bottlers  

Apprentices  

Warehouse  men 

(Drivers 

Watchmen 

Latborers 


$123  00 

96  00 
110  60 
120  76 

89  00 
106  60 

97  76 
9100 
91  26 
70  16 
83  00 
78  00 
72  00 

68  00 
39  75 
60  00 
70  60 

69  00 
56  00 


1123  00 

96  00 
110  60 
120  76 

89  00 
106  60 

97  75 
9100 
81  26 
70  15 
83  00 
78  00 
72  00 

68  00 
39  76 
60  00 
70  60 

69  00 
85  00 


94  77 
82  00 


I 
$123  001  $104  «4 

97  001 

U2  60|, 
121001 

88  33 
107  60|, 

97  061 

91001, 

81  281 
80  671 

82  901 


82  00 


84  79 

100  86' 

88  60 


70  001 
67  751 
42  601 
60  00|. 

69  10) 

70  001 
60  461 


73  33 
75  00 


75  84 
80  00 
69  60 


$96  26 


100  60 
84  00 


89  86 


80  96 
92  00 
88  76 


60  00 


79  36 
60  00 


0100 


90  60 


79  11 
9210 
86  66 


66  60 


77  60 
75  00 
59  60 


NOTE.—In   certain  case  where  employes  received  board  an  atlowance  of  $20.00 
per  mon'th  is  made  In  maklngr  up  the  average  rate  of  pay. 
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AVERAOE  WAGES  OF  FOUNDRY  EM2PIiOTE8  JUNE  30,  1896,  1897.  1898  A^D  1900 

AS  ROSPORTQQD  BY  EMPliOYES. 


Occupation. 


1900 


1898 


1897 


1896 


Forefnuui  foundry,  per  month 

Foreman  macfhlnery,  per  month  ] 

Pattern  makers,   per  month   

Drau^tsman,  per  month ., 

Bookkeepers,  per  month 

Teamsters,  per  month  

Watchmen,  per  month 

!Ma6hln1st8,  per  day  

Moulders,  per  day  

Foundry,  helpers,  per  day * 

Apprentices,  per  day 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 

Cupolo  tenders 

Head  chipper,  per  day  

EniETlneers,  per  day  

Core  makers,  per  day 

Assistant  core  makers,  per  day  

Carpenters,  iper  day  

Boiler  makers,  per  day 

Boiler  makers'  helpers,  per  day 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  -)er  day 

Sheet  Iron  workers,  pf  r  day 

Liaborera,  per  day 


$15172 

169  00 

123  10 

14100 

90  06 

73  18 

60  00 

3  76 

396 

2  70 

226 

420 

2  75 


$16172 

169  90 

12310 

14100 

90  06 

73  18 

60  00 

3  76 

396 

2  70 

2  26 

420 

2  76 


3  45 
3  76 


3  46 
3  76 


360 
400 
295 
3  16 
300 
220 


360 
400 
2  96 
315 
300 
220 


$166  66 

175  00 

12166 

160  00 

106  33 

75  00 

66  00 

3  76 

400 

2  83 

225 

425 

800 

325 

360 

S  76 

360 

300 

400 

300 

325 


$1«L20 


106  04 

125  00 

101  66 

75  00 


3  82 
389 

2  74 
1  42 
391 
300 
326 

3  13 
866 


4  17 
400 
2  74 
2  74 
826 
260 


AVBRAOB  WAGES  fWITH  BOARD)  OF  FARM  HANIDS.  RANGE  RIDERS, 
SHiEEiP  HIERIDBRS  AND  RANCH  COOKS,  JUNE  80,  1900,  AS  REIPORTBD  BY 
EMPIiOYBRS. 


Counties 


*ri 

V. 

» 

o 

o 

1 

3* 

3 

0 

0 

§ 

3 

99 

1% 

r 

H« 

^ 

*■ 

PS 

El 

va 

ft 

a. 
en 

n 

ft 

3 

A 

a 

« 

SI 

" 

ft 

Counties 


X 

C/> 

n 

3* 
ft 

»3 

3 

8 

3 

ft 

ft 

ft 

2 

3 

•n 

c 

» 

C 

O. 

ft 

cn 

A 

•1 

ft 

• 

1 

CR 

• 

« 

C0 

• 

" 

8 

0) 

ft 

3 


Beaverhead 
Broadwater 

Cascade  

Choteau    . . . 

Ouster  

Dawson   

Deer  Lodge 
Fergus   


$30  00 

$34  45 

$32  50 

$35  00 

$20  50 

29  00 

36  00 

36  00 

35  00 

29  25 

36  00 

3175 

39  00 

26  80 

33  50 

86  35 

36  26 

36  00 

33  10 

32  25 

36  90 

38  08 

4175 

19  46 

30  35 

31  50 

36  00 

40  00 

17  00 

32  50 

36  001  40  00 

26  00 

25  00 

33  09 

3170 

40  00 

38  75 

22  31 

L.  &  C  

Madilson  . .  . . 
Meag'her  .... 

Park  

Sweet  Grass 

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone 


$3166 

32  00 

32  60 

30  60 

34  15 

32  69 

33  00 

32  24 

$34 
34 
37 
37 
37 
34 
38 
36 


17 
00 

601 
10| 
29 
601 
91 


I 


$43  76|$45  00|$39  38 

35  00 
32  60 
40  00 

36  00 
36  00 
40  00 
40  00 


1 


40  001 

33  75| 

I 

35  001 

35  001 

36  60 


23  35 

23  60 
16  00 
18  00 

24  17 
30  00 
26  26 


Farm  hands  .. 
Sheep  herders 
Ranere  riders  . 
Male  cooks  . . . . 
Female  cooks 


GENERAL  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


$3100 
86  28 
86  99 
32  24 
22  71 


SOAOjE  of  prices  FOR  CIGAR  MAKERS. 

Clear  Havana  hand  work  cigrars,  five  inches  longr.  straight $28  per  thousands 

$1.00  less  on  each  quarter-Inch  shorter  down  to  four  Inches  or  less. 

Seed  and  Havana  hand  work,  five  Inches  loner,  stralglit $18  per  thousand 

$1.00  less  on  each  quarter-inch  shorter  do^n  to  four  Inches  or  less. 

Clear  seed  hand  work,  five  lnc:hes  Ions,  stralg<ht  $16  per  thousand 

$1.00  less  on  each  quarter-inch  shorter  down  to  four  Inches  or  less. 

Clear  seed  mould  work,  five  inches  long,  stralglit $13  per  thousand 

$1.00  less  on  each  quarter-inch  shorter  down  to  four  Inches  or  less. 

For  cutting,  $1.00  more  than  above  scale  of  prices. 

BUxed,  tipped  or  sprigged,  same  as  clear  ^Havana  filler. 

All  cigars  not  straight,  $1  extra. 

Sharper  and  less  than  five  molds  work.  $1  less  than  hand  work. 

On  hand  scraps  (scraps  to  the  prepared),  $1  extra. 

All  wages  payal>le  weekly  in  cash. 
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AV£mAG£:  WAOB6  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  AND  AJROUND  MINES,  MILLS  AND 
SMiDLTBRB  IN  PRINCIPAL  EMPLOYING  COUNTIES,  AS  TAKEJN  E^OM 
RiEPORTiS  MADE  BY  (EMPLOYERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  BNDGDNG  JUNE  80,  IflOO 

MINES. 


Occupation. 

Granite 

County 

• 

Jefferson 

County  

Lewis  and 
Clarke 
County.. 

Madison 

County 

Meagher 
County  ... 

Missoula 
Cointy 

Park 

County 

Ravalli 

County 

Sliver  Bow 
County 

Assayers  ..  .. 

1 

i 

$3.60 
3.60 

$4.60 
4.07 

Bladkamltha 

$3.83 

15.00 

3.00 

3.00 
4.00 

mo  160.00 

$4.25 

$3.88 

$3.75 

Blacksmiths 
lielDerB  ..  .. 

1 

8.08 

Oarmien     and 
cAiovelers  . . 

8.00 
6.00 

mo  125.00 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 



2.60 
3.00 

8  60 

CarbenterA  .. 

4.50 

Clerks      and 
^okk'pers 

mo  100.00 

mo  124.37 

Compressor 
men  ..  ..  .. 

8.50 

ETncrlneers  . . . 

8.72 
3.00 
mo  li&M 
3.30 
4.00 
3.42 

4.50 
3.00 
6.00 
3.00 
4.38 
3.60 
4.00 

3.60 
2.60 

4.00 
3.60 
6.60 
2.60 

3.69 

4.02 

Firemen  .. 

. 

8.60 

Poreonen  .... 
Laborers  . .  . . 

mo  177.50 

y 

4.00 
2.60 

4.00 

6.98 
3.03 

Machlnlffta  . 

4.00 

Miners 

Pumomen  .  .. 

3.60 

3.00 
4.00 

8.60 

8.60 

8.60 

3.00 

S.60 
4.00 

Ropemen  ..  . 

8.50 

Bhift  Bosses. 

4.00 



4.93 

Sta.  Tendenr. 

3.50 

Ttmibermen    . 

4.00 

8.60 

4.00 

Teamsters    . 

8.00 

1 

3.00 

• 

1 

NOTE.— The  Montana  Ore  Purohaslngr  Co.  and  the  mines  owned  and  controlled 
by  JHon.  W.  A.  dark,  voluntarily  reduced  the  hours  of  work  from  10  to  8,  for  all 
miners  employed  In  the  properties  durlngr  the  summer  of  1900. 
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MILLS  AND  SMELTERS 

. 

Occupation. 

Cascade 
County. 

Deer 

Lodge 

County. 

Granite 
County. 

1 

Jefferson 
County. 

Lewis 

&   Clarke 

County. 

Madison 
County. 

Meagher 
County. 

Ravalh 
County. 

Silver 

Bow 

County. 

Amalgamator 

1                  1 
i$7.ert&<..ar> 

$5.00 

$3.50 

$4.00 

AMayer 

m  $75-iS5  mSuc-aooi 

■^.J"  J~"»~r  •  — 

mo    60.00 

I. SO 

Blacksmiths 

4.ia 
a. 70 

m    75-»5o 
5.60-6.00 
3. 50-4. as 

a.as-3.'5 
2.50-3-50 

4.00 

3.00-3.50 
1.35—1.50 

6.00—7.00 
4.50—0.50 

a-75 

4.00 

4.00—5.00 

Blacksmiths'  Helpers.. 
Bookkeepers  and  Cl'ks 

a. 50 

3.00—3.50 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

4.00 
3.50 

3.50-6.00 

4.00-6.00 

Carpenters'  Helpers  . . . 

Concenti  ator  Men 

3.50 

Crusher  Men 

3.00 

3.50 

Dippers 

4.40  A  m — 6.m 

Dynamo  Tenders 

Electrolytic  Men 

3-S<i 
a.  as— a.  50 

3  as 
a. 00— 4.00 
3.00-4.00 

"..:.:: 

_ 

Electric  Crane  Men 



Electricians 

a. 50 

3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
175.00 
3.00—0.00 
3.00 

Engineers 

4.00,      4.00 

350-4. so 

4.00 

4.0a 

Firemen 

a. go— 4.00 
3.35—5  00 

3.25— 3.50 

t.co — c.co - 

.... .. .... 

"4.00 

3.50—4.00 

Foremen  (by  day) 

4.00 

4.0C/— 5.00 

Foremen  (by  month) . . . 

100— 1 .00, 1 .00— a.  XQ 

175.00 

1.35—3.00 

Feeders 

a.so-3.35 

7m->2.co 

3.50-4.00 

Furnace  Men 

'.50-3. as            3.50 

335 

Jig  Men 

3.50-3.00 

Laborers 

a. 00 — a.75,i  en— 9  -jc 

3.00 

3.00 

a. 00 

a  CO-            ^  fn 

3.00—3.50 

Lead  Burners 

S.77 
a. 50 

-•J—     -■# J 

*•  j" 

-.  jw 

Lead  Burners*  Helpers. 

Machinists 

3.50-4.50 

a.SO-3.a5 
S.oo 

*.aS-3.S0 

i. 00— 4.50 
6.00—7.00 

3.50-4.35 
2.00—3.75 

mo  kV>.oo 

a. 35 

3.00 

4.00—4.50 

Machinists'  Helpers... 

3  00— 3.50 

Masons 

6.00 

Biasons'  Helpers 

4.50 

Mill  and  Battery  Men . . 



3.75—4.00 

3.50 

Pokers  and  Graters .... 

3.00-3.35 
a. 50 
3.00 

3.35—3.50 

2.50-3.75 
3.50—4.00 

«•■•••*«      * 

Pot  Pullers 

3.00 
3.oc» 

a  50 

3.00 

Rope  Splicers  

Roasters 

a.  as— 3.50 
3.35—2.50 

3.50 

Samplers 

3.00 

3.50—4.00 

3.00 

3.50 

•  •  •  • 

Skimmers 

4.00—4.50 

Skimmers'  Hel^Mrs  .... 

3.00 

Tappers 

a.  50-3. 35 
3.50—3.00 

4.00 

Trammers 

a. 50 

3.50 

3.00 

Vauners 

3.50 

Weighers 

mo  75-110 

3.75 

8-1-1 

10 
I. 00    1.50 

5.50— 6. 3C 

3  35 

10— li 

11 
1.50 

3aS 

Watchmen 

3  50—3.00 
8—10 

10 
1.00— 1.50 

c.co— 6.2c 

3.00—3.^0 

Hours  work  per  day  . . . 
Av  No  days'  pay  with- 
held pay  day ......... 

IJ 

I. as 

7.00 

S— 10 

n"bne 
1.^0 

7.00 

none 

1.00 

5.35-7.00 

8— I3H               la 
30               30 

8— i» 
none 

Hospital  dues  per  man . 

Board     and     Lodging, 

per  week 

1. 00 
5.00 

1. 00 

7.00 

6.00-7.00 

1 

WAG-ES    OF   COAL   MINE   EIMiPLaYES  AS     RGBSPOBTfEID 

JUNE  ai,  1900. 


Oocupatlon. 


^BY       EMPLOYERS 


Superintendents,  per  month  ...., 

Bookkeepers,   per  month   

Electricians,  per  month 

Store  managers,  per  month  

Store  clerks,  per  month 

Welgihimen/  per  month 

Foreman  of  mine,  per  day 

Emglneers,  per  day 

P^remsen,  per  day 

MacfhlnlstB,  per  day 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 

(BlaoksBii4th'8  helpers,  per  day 

Oarpenters,  per  day 

Timhermen,  per  day  

Traokflayers.  per  day  

Jigmen.  per  day  

Underground  driveni,  per  day  

Skilled  mine  laborers,  per  day 

Oonunon  mine  laiborers,  per  day 

Other  laJt>orers,  per  day  

Trappers,  per  day 

(Machine  drill  helpers,  per  day 

Miners,  i>er  ton  

Loaders,  per  ton  '. 

'Machine  runners,  per  square  foot 

DrlH  runners,  per  hole  
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P0UH17.  average 
price,  per  dozen. 


RaiLdb  Butter, 
per  pound  ... 


Egss,   per 
doaen  ... 


Loose  Hiay,  second 
(fuallty,  per  ton 


Loom  Hay,  first 
Quality,  per  ton. 


Baled  Hay,  second 
Quality,  per  ton. 


Baled  Hay.  tint 
quaSHty,  per  ton. 


Onions,  average 
price  per  100  lbs. 


RiutaliacrBLS.  av'age 
price  per  100  lbs. 


Peas  aveiacre 
price  per  100  lbs. 


Potatoes,  average 
price  per  100  lbs. 


Oats,  average  price 
per  bushel  


Barley,  average 
price  per  bushel. 


Hy%,  average  price 
per  bushel 


Wheat,  average 
price  per  bushel.. 
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Poultry,  avera«re 
I^rtce,  per  dozen.. 


•Ranch  Butter, 
per  pound  ... 


Etes.   per 
dosen  ... 


(Loose  Hay,  second 
<iuallty,  per  ton.. 


Loose  Hay,  flvsi 
quality,  per  t^n.. 

Baled  Hay.  second 
Quality,  (per  ton.. 


Baled  Hay.  first 
quality,  per  ton. 


3 
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a 


Onions,  average 
price  per  100  lbs.. 


Rutatmgras,  av'aere. 
price  per  100  lbs.. 


Pears,  average 
price  per  100  lbs.. 


Potatoes,  average 
price  per  100  lbs.. 


I  Oats,  average  price 
per  bushel  


Barley,  average 
price  per  bushel.. 


Rye.  average  price 
per  bushel 


Wheat,  average 
price  per  bushel.. 
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Poultry,  average 
price  per  dos — 


Ranch   Butter, 
per  pound  


E)S^8.    per 
dozen   ... 


(LfOose  (Hiay,  second 
quality,  per  ton.. 


Loofle  Hay,  first 
qiiality.  per  ton. 


Baled  Hay,  second 
quality,  iper  ton.. 


Baled   Hay,   first 
quality-,  per  ton. 


Onions,  average 
price  per  100  lbs 


Ruta'bagas,  av'aire. 
price  per  100  lbs. 


Pears,  average 
price  per  100  lbs. 


(Potatoes,  average 
price  per  100  lbs. 


Oats,  average  price 
per  bushel   


Barley,  average 
price  per  bushel.. 
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STATBMBaNT  SHOWING  (PDEiaPORnONATB  BASUBB,  BXiPRESSEXD  IN  PER- 
OBNTAGBS,  OF  OtoR1\AIlN  "MONTANA"  AN©  "IMfPORTlEaD"  IPROD'UCTS, 
THE  INCRIEASBOD  OR  DEXJRESAfiBD  SAILiB  OF  B40NTANA  FARM  PRO- 
(DfUCrrS,  AND  STATEJSvFROM  WHENCE  PRODUCTS  AIRE  IIMPOIRTBD,  AS 
ICEXPOKTEXD  BY  OR  A(VEIRAjG.EID  FROM  PRODUCTS  OF  PRBNCIIPAJL*  DEAL- 
ERS IN  FJLACES  INIAMED,  FOR  YEAR  iENDrNO  JUINE  30.  1900. 

(A  numiber  of  those  reiK>Ftlxi£r  Market  Prices,  as  reported  In  another  table,  did 
not  fill  in  statement  of  relative  sales,  hence  those  places  are  necessarily  omitted  in 
these  tables.  It  is  believed,  however,  to  ahow  doeely  the  proportionate  amounts 
sold  throughout  the  State.) 

The  ''Dealers"  from  whom  these  Reports  were  received  do  not  include  CButchers 
an<d  Meat  Markets.  It  is  probable  these  would  have  shown  a  larger  percentage  of 
Montana  cured  meats  sold  if  reports  had  been  obtained  from  them. 
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Kan.;  Neb..., 

Neb 

Mlira 
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STATBMHNT  SHOW^tNG  PROPOR  TtONATE  aAI-ES&--Contiiiued. 


COUNTY  AIND  TOWN. 


LJLRD. 


s 


5rt 


s 

S 
g 


o 


I 

o 

r 


SI- 

o  o 

►1 

ad 
o 


$ 


<b 


BUTTEIR. 


1 


!     3 


O 
3 

J? 


s 


5? 


p-s 


:  3 


5" 

I 


:  ft 


'  3    :      p*- 


BELATVEIRIHiBAD 

'Bannack 

IDtllon 

Jackson  


CO. 


BROAIDWATE  R 

Oanton  

Raderaburff  .. 


CO. 


CARtBONOO. 
Brld^r  .  . 

•Gkfbo 

Red  Lodse 

'  Roberts  . . . 

Rockvale  . 


CA&CAOXB  CO. 

Belt 

Oreat  FaJls  . 
Sand  Ooulea 

CHOTEAIU  CO. 

OMnoofk 

iFt.  Benton  . 


CUSTBR  CO. 
Bkalaka  . 
Stacey  .... 


DKEIR  DODGE  CO. 

Deer  Lodge  

lElllston  

Ovando  

iPloneer 


FBROUeCO. 

Judith 

iLavlna  .... 
OLiewistown 
Stanford  .. 


FLAmHEiAD  CO. 

Kallspell  

Marflton 


GALLATBN  CO. 

iBe^rade  

Boaeman  

Logan  

Manhattan  ... 


GRANITE  CO. 
Drumimond 

Garnet 

Granite 


JElFtPT^PSON  CO. 

Boulder  

Whitehall  


LIE7WIS  A  CliAlRKIE  CO. 

ESast  Helena 

Helena 

iMarysvllIe  


20 
GO 


100 

1 


06 
36 


100 
100 


30 

60 


M 
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10 


10 
60 


60 
16 


96 


100 


76 


99 
100 
100 
100 


96 

100 

66 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
96 
90 

100 


100 
100 
100 


90 
60 


60 


100 
96 


100 

2 

100 


100 
100 


26 


10 


60 


Wo.;  Neb 
Neft)   .    ... 


SNeb. 

Nefty 

Neb 

Neb. 

Neb. 


Neb. 


la.;  Mo. 


■Neb. 
Neb 


Ha 

Minn 


Neb   ... 
111.:  Neb 
!Kan.    ... 
Mo 


I'll 


•  JLcLm  I   IS  o»Tl  •  •  •    •  •  < 


INeb 
Neb 

liNeb 


10 


x^  ^O     •••••      •••«• 


100 
25 


26 

96 

23 

100 

100 


25 
70 


60 


90 
90 


90 
90 
80 


86 
60 


75 
75 


100 

90 

100 

100 


100 
86 

5 


60 
96 
60 


6 
10 


60 
90 


76 
6 

76 


26 
76 

30 


60 
100 


10 
10 


|Utah;  Idaho. 

I       loildaho 


101. 
101. 

I. 


100 


100 

100 

16 

40 


26 


161. 

96|. 

I 

I 

601. 

61. 

601 . 

1 

I 
961. 
90K 


26 


201. 


KNeb 

Wyo. ;  Webr. 


Minn. 


Minn.;  Dak. 


Minn. 
Minn 


Minn. 


(Minn... 
IMont  .. 


\B\  Dj... 
I 
I 
.|(Mlnn  .. 


Minn. 


IWash 

I 
I 


lUtah. 
.1 


,1, 


1 


■  INeb.  Mo.  Mln 
.rN.  T> 

I 

I 

I 


IMInn. 


I 


I  I 


I 

kMlnn:  N.  D. 
IWis.;  111.: 
•iMinn.:  Dak.. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  BROPORTIONIATE  SAL.BS-<;onUnued. 


COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 


GALJaATIIN  CX). 

B^O^rade  

Boseim&n  

Logan  

Itfaiiihattan  .. 


GRANITE  CO. 
Drumimoncl 

Garnet' 

Granite  .... 


JBaPPBRSON  CO. 

Boulder  

Whitehall  


lilBWIS  &  CJ  lARKE  CO. 

ESast  Helena 

Helena 

QICaJTBvl'lIe  


MADISON  CO. 
Rochester  .... 

Sheridan 

Twin  Brldfires 


MISSOULA  OO. 

Bonita 

Plains  

Thompson  F^lls 

PAiRDKCO. 

Jardine 


FLOUR. 


•  •  •  • 


RAVAJLffil  OO. 
Oorvallis  ... 
Grantsdale  . 
Hamilton  ... 
Stevenaville 


SILiVER  BOW  OO. 
Butte  


SWIBET  GRASe  CO. 
MelvNIe 


TBTO(N  CO. 


VAIiLBfTOO. 
Colbertson 
Glasgow  .. 
NIashua  ... 
Saoo  


TBL#I/>WSTO(NB  CX). 

iBlMin^s  , 

Columbus  *. 

Park  City 


o 

a 
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n 
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2. 
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1 

O  O 

p  "1 
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From  what 

states 
"Imported" 
product  prin- 
cipally o4)- 
tained. 


PORK,  BlACON,  HAM. 
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80 
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GO 
96 


90 


86 
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90 


75 
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6 


100 


75 
100 

80 
100 


66 

60 

100 


10 
100 
100 
100 


90 
100 
100 


o  o 


2  ^ 

r*-  P, 


From  what 

states 
••Imported" 
product  prin- 
cipally ob- 
tained. 


60 
6 


10 


16 


10 


26 
60 
96 


26 
20 


46 


60 


90 


10 


10 


40 


10 
50 


Minn.;  Ill 
Minn.;  Ill 


60 
6 


Minn.  Mo.  Neb.  111. 


DAk 


PDak  . 
Idaho 
Wash 


Minn  .  • 


Minn 


Mln.  N  B.  Neb 


N.  D. 
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GO 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
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25 
10 


95 


N.  D. 


N.  D. 
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75 
95 


100 
100 
100 


100 


80 
90 
75 
90 


06 


100 


too 


100 

too 

100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


20 


16 


Mo.. 
111... 
Neb 
Neb 


Neb 

Neb.;  la.;  M 
Neb 


Dak. 


Neb 
Mo.. 


ni.;  Neb. 
Wash.... 
rNeb 


Neb.;  in. 


Mo.;  Ill 

Mo.;  Ken.;  N 

iNeb 

Neb 


Kan.;  Neb. 


Neb 


Minn 


Miim 
Miim 


Minn 


Neb 
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9TATBSMBNT  SH)OW!IN)G  PROiPOR  TIONATE  aAJ^BS-Continued. 


CX)UNTY  ANID  TOWN. 
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g 
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►1 
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3| 
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1 
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S 


(6 
»1 


5§ 


:  a 


«  p    :     <* 


BRAfVESBiHiBAD 

Bannaok  

DUlon 

Jackflon  


CO. 


BROAlDfWATER 

Canton  

Radersburg  .. 


CO. 


CARiDaN  CO. 
'Brld^er  .  . 

Oefbo  

Red  LfOdcre 
Roberts  ... 
Rockvale  . 


cascaoxe:  CO. 

Belt 

Great  'Falls  . 
aand  Ooulee 

CHOTEAIU  OO. 

Cbinoolk 

iFt.  GBenton  . 


CUflTBR  CO. 
Bkatatka  .. 
9tacey  .... 


DBBXR  LODGE  CO. 

Deer  Lod^e  

(Eniiston  

Ovando  

iPlon«er 


PBROUS  CO. 

Jti«th 

iLavlna  — 
OLjewistown 
Stanford  .. 


PLiAmHIBIAD  OO. 

Kalispefll  

Marston 


GADLATIIN  CO. 

iBeflsrade  

BoBeman  

liOgan  

lAanfaattan  ... 


QRANITB  OO. 
DnuBsnond 

Gemet 

Granite 


JE2F?>!T?^T?eON  CO. 

Boulder  

Whitehall  


liETWIS  A  CLiAlRKIE  OO. 

East  Helena 

Helena 

(MarysvUle 
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16 


96 
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75 


100 
100 


80 

60 
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100 
100 
100 


96 

100 

66 


100 
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96 
90 

100 
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60 


60 
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96 
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10 


60 


Mo.;  (N«b 
Nob    .    ... 


Neb. 
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26 
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70 
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90 
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90 
80 


85 
60 


76 
75 


100 

90 

100 

100 


100 

86 

5 
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96 
60 


6 
10 


50 
90 


76 

6 

75 


25 
76 
30 


60 
100 


10 
10 


10 
101 


.|Utah: 


Idaho... 
I      10[Idaho 


26 


1. 


lOOl 


100|, 
1001 . 

16!. 
401 . 


|iNeb 

Wyo.;  \N«br. 


Minn. 


Minn.;  Dak.. 


Minn. 
Minn 


Minn 


Minn... 
Mont  .. 


B\  D|, 


.|Minn 


I. 


25 


201. 


IMinn. 
I 
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.1 


IWash 

I 
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,1 


lUtah. 


.1, 
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95|. 

I 

I 

601. 
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CHXJNTY  AND  TOWN. 


aADI^TEN  OO. 

Be^rade  

Bozeman  

Liosran  

Mlaiihattan  .. 


ORANITE  CO. 
Dnimmond 

Oamet' 

Granite 


JBffiTPBRSON  CO. 

Boulder  

Whitehall  


LEWIS  &  CI  !ARKE  OO. 

East  Helena 

Helena 

IMarysvlile  


MADISON  CO. 
Rochester  .... 

Sheridan 

Twin  Bildcres 


MISSOULA  OO. 

Bonita 

Plains 

Thompson  Falls  . . 

PAtRIK  CO. 

Jardine 


RAVAUDI  CO. 
Oorvallls  ... 
Grantsdale  . 
Hamilton  ... 
StevenBvUle 


SIUVBR  BOW  CO. 
Butte  


SWUflET  ORASS  CO. 
.  MelvMle 


TETON  OO. 
i&h«lby   .. 


VAIiLBTCO. 
OalbertBon 
G-lasflTow  .. 
NIashua  ... 
Saoo  


TEIiLOWSTOINB  OO. 

SiMln«rs   , 

Columbus  ». 

Park  City 


FLOXJR. 
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o  o 
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2  CO 
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From  what 

states 
••Imported" 
product  prin- 
cipally ob- 
tained. 


PORK,  BACON,  HAM. 


•      (0 
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!    3 
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O    QD 
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From  what 

states 
••Imported" 
product  prin- 
cipedly  ob- 
tained. 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
80 

1001 


60 
96 


90 


86 


100 
75 
90 


75 

GO 

5 


100 


75 
100 

80 
100 


65 

60 
100 


10 
100 
100 
100 


90 
100 
100 


I 


20 


60 
5 


10 


15 


25 
10 


25 
60 
95 


25 
20 


45 


60 


90 


10 


10 


40 


10 

60 


Minn.;  Ill 
Minn.;  Ill 


60 
5 


Minn.  Mo.  Neb.  Ill 


A^VwlV      •  •  •  ■ 


I>ak  . 
Idaho 
"Wash 


Minn • 


Minn 


Mln.  N  B.  N«b 


IN.  D. 


25 


60 
100 
lOO 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
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20 


25 
10 


95 


N.  D. 


N.  D. 


100 
75 
95 


100 
100 
100 


100 


80 
90 
75 
90 


05 

100 

.1 

too 
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100 
100 
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100 
100 
100 


20 


Neb 
Mo.. 


111.:  Neb. 

Wash 

INeb 


15 


Mo.. 

111... 

Neb 

Neb 


Neb 

Neb.;  la.;  M 
Neb 


Dak. 


Neb.;  IH. 


Mo.;  Ill 

Mo.;  Kan.;  N 

Neb 


Kan.;  Neb 


Neb  . 
Minn 


Hlrni 
Minn 


Minn 


Neb 
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STATBMEINT  SHOWliNG  PROiPOR  TIONATE  SALBS-^Continued. 


CX>UNTY  AND  TOWN. 


ULRID. 
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!    3 


S 
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5 


8? 
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I 

o 
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BfUTTEJR. 


? 

1 


0,0 
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O 


S8 


:  a 


I* 


^ 


o 
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5 


HEA'VKRiHiEAD 

Bannack 

■DlUon 

Jackson  


CO. 


BROAOD'WATE  R 

Oanton  

Radersburg  .. 


(X). 


CABIBCXN  OO. 
•Bridiffer  .  . 

Oefbo 

Red  Lodcre 
Roberts  ... 
Rockvale  . 


CASCA£D(B  CO. 

Belt 

Great  Talis  . 
Sand  Ooiilee 

CHOTEXAIU  OO. 

Chinoolk 

fPt.  Benton  . 


CUSTBR  CO. 
Hkalfdca  .. 
Stacey  — 


DBER  IXMXIB  CO. 

■Deer  Lodfre  

(ESlllston  

Ovando 

iPloneer 


FBROtrS  CO. 

Jtid*th 

■Lavlna  — 
Xiewiatown 
iStanford  .. 


PLAfI1HlE)AD  CO. 

KJallspell  

Marston 


GAIiLATUN  CO. 

.Bdfirrade  

Boseman  

Iiogan  

lifflanhattan  ... 


GRANITE  CO. 
Dronianond 

Garnet 

Granite 


JHFtRT^TjQON  CO. 

Boulder  

Whitehall  


UBWIS  &  CDAiRJKIE  OO. 

Ekist  Helena 

Helena 

iMarysville  
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66 
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96 
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50 


60 
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60 
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96 
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60 
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90 
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60 
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60 
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OOUNTT  AN©  TOWN. 


LARD. 


MADISON  CO. 
Rochevter  .... 

Sheridan 

Twin  iBUdffes 


MIS90U1LAO0. 

Bonlta 

Plaizui  

Thompaon  FalU 

PARK  CO. 

Jardlne 


RAVAULI  OO. 
Oorvallis  ... 
Orantsdale  . 
Hamilton  ... 
Stevenavllle 


SILVER  BOW  OO. 
Butte  


BWdfiET  ORASS  CO. 
MelvHle 


TETON  CO. 
Shelby  .. 


VuALILEJr  CO. 
CulbertBOn 
Olaeerow  .. 
Nashua  .... 


TiBLLOW'STONE  OO. 

SlUlncTB  

Oolumbuji  

Park  City 
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STATE:M)BINT  showing  proportionate  SAL»DS^-Contlnued. 


COUNTY  AiNID  TOWN. 


BEAVERHiEAD  CO. 

Bannack , 

Dillon 

Jackson  


BROAOWATBR   OO. 

Canton  

RaderabuTflT 


CAIRDON  OO. 
Sridirer  .  . 

Qe'tio 

Red  LiOdcre 
(Roberts  ... 
Rockvale  . 


CASCAOE  OO. 

tBelt 

Great  -Falls  . 
Sand  Coulee 

CHOTBAIU  OO. 

Chinook 

IPt  Benton  . 


CfUSTBROO. 
SSkalaSui  .. 
Stacey  — 


I>E1XR  IXXDGEI  OO. 

Deer  Dodge   

Snilston 

Ovando 

Pioneer  


FTBRGUS  OO. 

Judith 

iLavlna  .... 
(Lewis  town 
Stanford  .. 


inXATHHEBAD  OO. 

{Kalispefll  

Marston 


OADLATIN  OO. 

Beflcrrade  

Boseman  

Dogan  

lianhattan  .. 


OttANITB  OO. 
Drummond 

Garnet 

Granite 


J13FPBR80N  OO. 

Boulder  

Whitehall  


I^EWIS  A  CLARKE  OO. 
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Helena 
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Tlie  tcdlovring  state  institutions  have  Issued  bonds  secured  by  the  several  land 
grants : 

Btate  lAgriouHtura:)  College,  dated  July  1,  1895,  10-25  yeare,  6  per  cent  $100,000 

State  Normal  School,  dated  July  1,  1896,  10-25  years,  «  per  cent 60,000 

atate  University,  dated  July  1,  1897,  20-30    years,  6  per  cent  100,000 

CDeaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  dated  July  1,  1897,  16-30  years,  6  per  cent 40  000 

State  Capitol  iBulldlng,  dated  July  1,  1898,  16-30  years,  6  per  cent 360,000 

State  ISchool  of  Mines,  dated  Jifly  1,  «1900,  16-30  years,  5  per  cent 120,000 


TotaJ  1760,000 

Note,— The  state  is  not  repsonslWe  for  the  Interest  or  principal  of  the  above 
mentioned  bonds.  'Nor  Is  it  liable  for  warrants  or  the  intereart  on  warrants  Issued 
by  the  state  institutions,  of  which  there  is  outstaaidlng'.  principal  and  interest, 
$106,432.34.  The  ajmount  of  warrants  outstanding  aj?ralnst  the  General  Fund  of  the 
State  is  15543,970.07;  interest  on  same  $3,500.00.      Total,  $247,470.07. 
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RDCAPITULJLTION. 

'Bonds  and  Warrants  outsanding  December  1st,  1898 

Wlarrants  Issued  during:  1899  

Bonds  Issued  during:  1899 

Bands  and  Warrant  interest  accruing  during  1899 


$4,096,236  96 

1.781,774  eo 

282,000  00 

243,943  40 


16,402,963  96 


CONTRA. 

Warrants  paid  during  1899 $1,885,921  99 

Bands  paid  during  1899  110,000  00 

Band  and  Warrant  interest  paid  during  1890 24^,736  34 

Cash  in  Treasuries 1,740,674  82 

Net  indebtedness  November  90th.  1899 2,422,721  80 


$6,402,953  95 


RBOAIPITUIiATION  OF  COUNTY  RECETPTS      AND      I>ISB<UiBSEMBNT8      FOR 

YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,  1889. 


Balance  in 

fund  Dec.  i, 

1898 


Received 

for  credit 

daring 

year 


Total 


Paid  out 

and  charg'd 

during 

year 


Balance  to 
credit  of 

fund  Nov. 
JO,   1899 


General  Fund  

Contingent  Fund  

Road  (Fund  

Poor  Fund 

(Bridge  (Fund 

Sinking  iFund 

Bond  Fund 

General  School  Fund 

District  School  (E\ind  

City  IFund 

State  Fund  

State  Bounty  'Fund   

Stock.  Insp.  &  Det.  B*und... 

Stock  Indemnity  Fund 

Sheep  Insp.  &  Ind.  Fund 

State  Stock  Bounty  IFund  . . 
Dist.  Court  Clerk  Deposit  .. 

Ekitates    Unsettled    

Institute  'Fund  

Miscellaneous  (Funds  

Total 

Total  transferred 

Cas^ 


347.246 

166,682 

103,288 

98,666 

27,139 

122,683 

46,599 

187,996 

284,163 

76,085 

164,834 

11,653 

9,004 

2,061 

2,029 

22,457 

26,116 

12,903 

621 

59,474 


60 
86 
10 
27 
41 
28 
35 
82 
91 
92 
21 
98 
19 
48 
23 
59 
88 
78 
49 
03 


n.770,499  28 


$1,964,636  87 
769,732  53 
459.496  83 
277,665  19 
136,610  24 
216,296  62 
131,119  02 
831,169  80 
952.426  01 
369,33156 
648.901  60| 
68.464  73 
29.07^06 
4.833  53 
4,926  13 
98,366  64 
21,327  10 
13,294  64 
1,311  46 
124,118  33 


$6,512,904  57 


$1,701,783  37 

936,415  39 

662,784  93] 

376,221  46 

163,649  66 

338,979  81 

177,718  37 

1,019,166  62 

1,236.689  92 

446,417  47 

813,736  81 

80,018  71 

38,080  24 

6.896  01 

e.966  36 

120,824  13 

47.443  98 

26,198  32 

1,932  94 

183,692  36 


f 


$8,283,403  85 


941.104  50 

706,821  86 

366,886  42 

216,960  94 

96,026  64 

139,473  63 

87,994  11 

516,444  75 

946.805  76 

288.994  19 

486.418  46 

49,426  14 

19,630  76 

4,626  02 

3,836  37 

47,969  66 

28,478  14 

17.138  47 

1,167  85 

128,089  28 


$6,081,192  86 


$  760.678  87 

228,693  63 

206,898  51 

159,260  52 

68,623  01 

199.506  18 

89,724  26 

602,721  87 

288.784  16 

166,423  28 

328,817  35 

30,682  67 

18,449  48 

2,369  99 

3,116  99 

72,864  67 

18,965  84 

9.059  86 

765  09 

66.608  08 

$3,202,ai  00 


$1,770,499  28 


$984,637  18 


$1,770,499  28 


$528,267  39 


$7,298,766  67 


$4,096,686  67 


$3,202,211  00 
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(BONDS  OUTSTANDING. 


County. 


County 

Bonds 

Outstanding 


School  Dis- 
trict Bonds 
Outstanding 


IBeaverbead 

Broadfwater 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Choteau   ... 

DawiBon 

Deer  Ix>dgie 

Fergus 

Flathead  

Gallatin 

Granite 

Jefferson . . 

Lewis  and  Clarke.. 

'Madison 

Meag<her 

Missoula 

Park 

Ravalli  

Sliver  (Bow 

Sw«et  Grass 

A  ^  L^/XX      •*■       «■•       •■••■■I 

Valley  

Yellowstone 


180.000  00 
62,000  00 
S7.000  00 
361.719  1» 
200.000  00 
274.000  00 
100,000  00 
2&0.000  00 
108.000  0(< 
100.000  001 
232.000  00 


136.000  00 

190.000  00 

100,000  00 

188,000  001 

257.aG0  00 

200,000  00 

76,000  00 

126,000  00 

96.000  00 

60.000  00 

67,000  00 

150.500  00 


112,000  00 
13,100  00 
20,400  00 

184,000  00 

10,000  00 

17,640  00 

3,000  00 

137,000  00 
28.600  00 
38,800  00 
78,600  00 
90.000  00 
21.000  00 

278,660  00 
6,400  00 
13,000  00 
60,900  00 
27.900  00 
22.189  00 
60.000  00 
13,720  00 
11.000  00 


City 

Bonds 

Outstanding. 


Total 

Bonds 

Outstanding. 


Amount  of 

Interest 

Paid  Anniially. 


22,600  00 


Totals I  $3,462,669191  $1,109,149  00 

Annual  Ilntere&t 


Average  rate 


1202.283  41 


I 


.068 


$66.762  44 


.0619 


626,000  00 
12,500  00 
17.000  00 


62,000  00 


20,000  00 
203,000  00 


616,000  00 

7,500  00 

90,000  00 

93.000  00 

10,000  00 


140,000  00 


26.000  00 


$1,661,000  00 


$89.060  00 


.0639 


$92,000  00 

76,100  00 

77,400  00 

1,070,719  19 

222,600  00 

906,640  00 

103,000  00 

439,000  00 

131.600  00 

168,800  00 

613,600  00 

90,000  00 

166,000  00 

984.660  00 

112,900  00 

231.000  00 

411,260  00 

237,900  00 

97,139  00 

326,000  00 

108,720  00 

71,000  00 

67,000  00 

196.000  00 


$6,222,718  19 


$6.320  00 

4,606  00 

4,684  00 

62.000  91 

13.476  00 

13.618  40 

6.290  0) 

24.010  OO 

7.890  03 

9.603  00 

27.23100 

1.80OO0 

8,236  00 

62,388  00 

6,869  00 

14.900  00 

26,71160 

16,329  00 

6,853  84 

18.160  00 

6.603  20 

4,260  00 

4,690  00 

10,928  00 


$368,096  86 
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Repairs    on   Build 
ing«  other  than  at 
iPoor  Farm 


Permanent  Im- 
provem'Bon  build- 
ings   other    than 
at  Poor  tE^arm 


iErectlon  of  Public 
Buildings  other 
than  at  PoorParm 


Fuel,    Ldghte,   Wa- 
ter, loe,  etc  

Prin(tinK    and    Ad- 
vertlsnic 

BookA  and  Station- 
ery   


Salaries  of  Deputy 
County  officers   . 


Salaries  of  County 
Oflfloers 
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•Oounty  warrants 
redeemed   


•County  Bonds   Re 
deemed 


Total    — 
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e      All  other  expenses 


Interest     I>ald     on 
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Ooods,  wares  and 
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and  plate 
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Sxpress,  street  rail- 
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TABLE  NO.  8. 

STATBSMIESNT  SHOWING  THD  TOTAL  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  ALL  PROP- 
ERTY IN  EAOH  OOUINTY  AlPTER  EQUALIZATION  BY  STATE  AND 
OOtRNTY   BOARDS  OfF  EQUALIZATION  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


OOUNTIBS. 


Beavertiead |  $1,741,515 

Broadwater   

Carbon 

CaBoade 

Choteau  

Custer 

Dawson   ' 


981.646 
970,529 
9.173.448 
1,181.951 
1.728.686 
606.307 
Deer  Lodge , . .      5.366.710 


Fergus 

Flathead 

G&llatln  

Granite  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke*. 

Madison 

Meagher   

Missoula  

Park 

Ravain 

Silver  IBow 

Sweet  Grass  

Teton  

Valley 

Yellowstone 


Total 


2.006.307 

2,108.905 

4,507.964 

1,206,354 

1,883.773 

10,751,286 

1,827.436 

1,376,740 

3.828,223 

2.113,345 

1,664.030 

16,005,890 

944,745 

761.943 

206.487 

2,342.644 


il 

IB 

as. 


$1,795,122 

746,277 

l,4n.371 

3.030.249 

3.689.523 

3,899,679 

1,679.492 

2.011,669 

3,358,567 

981,406 

1.541,065 

618,130 

960,487 

3,797.149 

1,996.807 

1.882,810 

1.998.656 

1,327,998 

1,106.300 

19.582,140 

1.380,964 

1,467,036 

926,214 

2.053,626 
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n  C  •< 

•      J9 

g'^B. 

Iroa 
Boa 

■  •  •  • 

:  3 

.   2  o. 

•      • 

1610,120 

• 

$4,046,757 

247,010 

1,973,933 

292.741 

2,674,641 

919.064 

18,m,781 

1,442,819 

6.814,293 

1,055.429 

6.681,794 

863.480 

2,649,279 

626.564 

8.004,933 

6.368.874 

1,069,258 

4.149,669 

493,716 

6,542,744 

304.746 

2.128,280 

837,076 

3.671,836 

703,393 

16,261.828 

246.164 

4,069,406 

66,064 

3,316,614 

1,720,398 

7,547.277 

464,036 

3,896,879 

166.165 

2.9S7,495 

676.607 

36,264.637 

302,458 

2,628.167 

661.060 

2,890,038 

1,081,200 

2,213.901 

782.619 

5.178,688 

$76,173.7631      $63,227.736[  $15,O00,O96|    $163,401  591 


TABLE  NO.  4. 

STATBMIENT  SHOW3JNG  THJE  AMOUNT  OF  TAXBJS  DUB  BY  EACH  RADL.ROAD 
IN  THE  STATE  UPON  THEIR   LINES  ANID   HRANCeiEJS. 


NAME  OP  ROAD. 
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Northern  Paoliic  Ry  Co.  and  'branches/.... 
G.  iN.  Ry  Co.,  Pacific  Ext.  Mont.  Central 

iRy  iCo.  and  branches 

Oregon  Short  Lin«  R.  R.  Co 

Montana  tR.  R.  Co 

Great  iFalls  and  Canada  Ry  Co 

Big  (Horn  jSou  them  Ry  Co 

Butte,     Anaconda    and    Pacific    Ry    and 

spurs 

Yellowstooe  Park  Ry  Co 

Totals 


1,371.22  $149,707.9619,469.36 


1,066.02 

126.41 

70.66 

133.9 

101.74 

61.268 

11. 


2,932.208 


106,999.12 
12.024.65 
1,793.16 
3,736.76 
7,935.72 
6,307.83 

326.97 


$290,830.68 


6,792.63 
667  14 
111.54 
649.63 
706.72 
946.88 


18,121.90 


$51.^36.10 
3,414.96 


79  57 

'ss.'oo 


$55,063.25 


$210,702.41 

118.206.73 
12,581.79 
1,904.69 
4,365.96 
8,641  44 
7,306.81 

S25.97 

$364,035.83 
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6BVS3NTH  ANNUAL.  RBPORT  OF  BURIIAU 


Total  No.   of  Mills 
levied 
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Inspector 
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Representative  Districts  and  Apportionment. 


Sach  County  te  entitled  to  one  Senator. 


COUNTIES. 

(Beaverhead  ....  2 

Broadwater ....  2 

Carbon —  1 

Cascade 5 

Choteau 2 

Cuater 2 

Dawson  .\ 1 

Deer  Lod^e 6 

Ferffua 2 

Flathead 8 

Oallatin  8 

Granite 2 

Jefferson 3 

(Lewis  and  Clarke 7 

^Madison  8 

Measlier  ^ 2 

Mlseoula 4 

Park 2 

Havalli 2 

Silver  Bow '. 12 

SweetOrass 1 

Teton : 1 

Valley  1 

Yellowstone  1 


Total   70 

One  Senator  from  each  County 24 


Total  Membership  of  Seventh  Leglslalive  Aasembly 91 
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Per  cent  of  perBon* 
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Per  cent  ol  natural- 
izations  In   each 
county 

Total 

Per  cent  of  persons 
naturalized  In  each 
county 

Total 

All  other  countries 

Wales  

Switzerland  

Sweden   

South  America  — 

Scotland  

Sandwich  Islands.. 

Russia  

Norway 

Italy 

Ireland  

Oermanv   

France  

'Finland 

EncrlBrnd  

Denmark  

Cuba  

Canada 

Btfhemla  

BelfiTlum    

Austria  
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Orders  of  sale  during  the  year. 

Decrees  oi  foreclosure  issued 
during  the  year 

Kxrcutions  issued  during  tne 
year 

Guardianships  pending  Dec.  31, 
1898 

Guardianships  disposed  of  dur- 
ing  the  year 

Guardians  appointed  dunug 
1898 

Guardianships  pending  Dec.  31, 
'897 

Admlniiktrations  pending  Dec. 
3'»  '898 

Estates  settled  during  the  year. 

Letters  of   Administration   is 
sued  during  1898 

Administrations  pending  Dec. 
3't  '897 

Criminal  cases  pending  Dec. 
.V»   1898 

Number  of  persons  tried  and 
acquitted  of  criminal  charges 

Criminal  cases  dismissed,  nolle 
prossed.  etc 

Commitments  to   atate  Insane 

Commitments  to  State  Reform 
School 

Convictions  for  misdemeanors. 

Convictions  for  felonies 

Criminal  cai»es  appealed  from 
*  lower  court 

Crim.  cases  begun  by  indict'mt 
and  information  during  1898. 

Criminal  cases  pending  Dec.  31, 
»897 

Civil  cases  pending  Dec.  31, 
18^ 

Civil  cases  disposed  of  during 
year  1898 

Civil  cases  begun  during  calen- 
dar  year  1898 

Civil  cases  pending  Dec.  31. 
1897 
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Orders  of  sale  during  the  year. 

Decrees  of   foreclosure  Issued 
during  the  year     

Executions  issued  during  the 
year...  

Guardianships  pending  Dec.  31. 
189Q 

Guardia^liips  disposed  of  dur- 
ing th^Near.  

Guardians    appointed     during 
»890 

Guardianships  pending  Dec.  31, 
1898 

Administrations  pending  Dec 

Estates  bett^ed  during  the  year. 

Letters   of    administration    is- 
sned  during  1^00 

A-dministrations  pending  Dec. 
V.  t8qS 

Criminal    cases    pending   Dec. 
^1.  iSoo. 

Number  of   oersons  tried  and 
acquitted  of  criminal  charges. 

Criminal  cases  dismissed,  nolle 
prossed^  etc 

Commitments  to   State  Insane 
Asvlum 

Commitments  to  State  Reform 

Convictions  for  misdemeanors . 

Convictions  for  felonies  

Criminal  cases  appealed  from 
lower  court         

Crim.  cases  begun  bvindict'm't 
and  information  during  iSgt^. 

Criminal  cases  pending  Dec.  31, 

t8q8 ;.. 

Criminal  cases  pending  Dec.  31, 
i«ou 

Civil  cases  disposed  of  during 
year   iSgo 

Civil  cases  be^un  during  (Calen- 
dar year  1800 

Civil  cases   pending  Dec.    31, 
1898 
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^DIVO 

NUMBER  OP  I>IVORCES  ORiAINTEO  IN  OAIiENa>AR  YEARS  1897,  1898  AND  1889 

OENSESS  ISSUE3D  DURING  SAME  FESRIODS.  AS 


CX>UNTIBS. 


Beay€ihead 

Broadwater 

CaoltKm 

Caaoade 

Choteau 

Custer 
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PENITENTIARY 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  BY  COUNTIES.  TMB  OEVBNCESS  i!POR   WHICH  PRIS 
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iNote.— 372,  given  in  above  report  as  the  total  number  of  prisoners  on  hand  at  De- 
cember 31st,  1898,  should  be  368.  The  see  mini:  discrepajicy  is  caused  by  erroneous- 
ly including  4  United  States  prisoners  In  the  report  for  the  previouv  year  (1897.) 
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ONJJRS  'WmRB  OOOCMITTBD  TO  MONTANA    iBTtATOED    PROSON   IDURINQ    THE3 
TIBAR  1899. 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  RESPORT  OP  BUREAU 


INSANE  ASYLUM 


RiE)PORT  OP  COMaffllTMBSNTS 

COUNTIES. 

Primary     Mental 
Deteroation 
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Broajd water  
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Carbon 

Cascade 
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Choteau 

cfuster 

i 

Diawson 
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Deer  Lodge 

3 

1 
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Flathead  
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1 

1 
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Jefferson 

2 
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1 
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Lewis  and  Clarke  

1 
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. .  /. 
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M1WK>Ulin T  -  ,        ,  r  -  .  .  r  t,  -  -     -  -  - ,     , . . 

1 

1 
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1 

1 
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3 

1 
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1 
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1 
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9 
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3 

1 

7 

■  •  •  • 
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36 
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1 
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26 
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83 

88 
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6 
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1 
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2 

2 

Numher  of  inmates  fD*^.  81.  1897 

23 

1 

2 

O-rand  Total  

60 

U 

1 

8 

2 

25 

Numiber  ^SGhATfircd  in  1898 

■  •  •  ■  •% 

Number  died'  during  1898 
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3 

3 

88 

1 

Number  esoaiMidi  durinsr  1498 i- 

1   • 

•  •  •  •* 

6 

1 
2 

2 

1 

Total  discharged,  died  and  escaped  1898.. 
Total  Number  of  inmat«e  Dec.  SI,  1896 

12 
6 

•  •  •  • 

8 

1 
26 

2 

1 
25 
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COMMITMENTS. 


AT  TIHE  INSAJJB  ASYLUM  FOR  1898. 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BUREAU 


REPORT  OF  OOMMITTWENTS 

• 

COUNTIES. 
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f  nmary  Deteriora- 
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Secondary    Demen- 
tia... .: 
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AT  THE  INBAJNB  ASYLUM  FOR  189fi 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BUREAU 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION. 


Office. 


Name. 


Residence.         |      Term  Expires. 


United  States  Senator  

Representative  in  Congress  .. 


W.  A.  Clark 

Caldwell  Edwards 


Butte (March  3,  1907. 

Bozeman |  March  3,  1003. 


^Elected  to  succeed  T.  H.  Carter. 


Officers  And  Members  of  the  SeventK  Leglslstive  Assembly. 

Regular  iSessioDa  Convene  at  12  o'dook  on  the  first  Monday  In  January,   each  odd 

numbered  year.-iLimlt  of  Session  GO  (Days. 

Governor J.  IC  TOOLE. 

Lieutenant-Governor  and  President  of  the  Senate F^RA>NK  G.  HXQOINS. 

MEMBERS  OF  THiE  S£!NAT(E  OF  THE  SEViENTH  LEGOiSLATIVlE  ASaEMBiLY. 


Countie*. 


Beaverhead 

Broadwater  

Carbon 

Cascade 

Choteau  

Custer 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge 

Fergus 

Flarhead  

Gal  a  tin 

Granite  

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison 

Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

RavalU  

Sil  'er  Bow 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Valley 

Yellowstone  


James  P.  Murray 
W.  E.  Tierney  ... 

W.  F.  Meyer 

Geo.  H.  Stanton  . 

B.  D.  PhilUps.... 
Kenneth  McLean 
Thos.  P.  OuUen.. 
J.  IM.  Kennedy  .. 

S.  8.  'Hob0On 

J.  <£x.  Geiger  •  •  • .  . 

C.  W.  Hoffman  . 
Jerry  Connolly  .. 

'D.  O.  Wteurner 

W.  M.  Biggs 

W.  A.  Clark 

E.  J.  Anderson  .. 
Tyfter  Worden  .... 
J.  M.  Conrow  ... 

jH.  L.  Myers 

T.  F.  Courtney  . . . 
!J.  N.  Kelley  .... 
:S.  L.  Mitchell.... 

I A  "W.  Mahon  — 
C.  O.  Greuwell  . . . 


Politics 


Aduresti 


Elected 


ierm 
Office 


Democrat 

Democrat Townsend  . 

Republican iRed  Lodge 

Democrat IGreat  (Falls 

Republican 'PhllUps  .... 

Miles  City 
Glendlve  ... 
Anaconda  . 


i^< 


>  •  ■  ■  ■ 


Dillon INov. 

Nov. 
[Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
•Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
•Nov. 
iNov. 
(Nov. 
'Nov. 
Nov. 
(Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
iNov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Republican 

Democrat 

Democrat 

Republican Lewlstown 

Republican Libby    

Democrat |  Bozeman 

Populist Garnet 

Democrat |Boulder  

Democrat Helena 

Democrat | Virginia  City , 

Republican , White  Sul.  Springs... 

Republican Missoula  

Democrat Livingston 

Democrat Hamilton 

Democrat Butte  

Republican Hunters  Hot  Springs. 

Republican Choteau 

Democrat Glasgow 

Democrat Billings 


6,  looa 

6,1900 
8.  18d8 
8,1898 
6,1900 
6.1900 
6.1900 
6.1900 


k 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


8.1898 
6.1900 
8,  1898 
8,  1898 
6.  190O 
8.1898 
6, 1900|2 
8.1898 
6,  1900 
8.1898 
8,1898 
6.  1900 
8.  1898 
8,1898 
8.  1898 


I 


years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 


years 
years 
years 
yeai» 


I 


years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
y-ears 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESBiNTATIVEe. 


Coumits. 


Name. 


Politics. 


Address. 


Beaverhead 


Broadwater. . . 
Carbon  


D.  S.  Metlen D€DU>crat.. 

Emerson  Hill DetiiLocrat. . , 

Lloyd  Cannon Detnocrat.. 

A  B.   Roasman   I>eaiocrat. . , 

Republican. 

Democrat. . . 


C.  (H.  Oregory  

Cascade r.  p.  Thoroug^hman  . 

Goorge  R.  Wood Democrat... 

Thoe.  F.  Richardson  ....  Populist 

Chas.  H.  Coainor !La>bor 

S.  R.  Jensen Populist.... 

Choteau Jno.  F.  Patterson  Republican. 

{George  R.  Bournai Republican. 

Cuater  |e.  8.  Becker Republican. 

C.  D.  Newbury Republican. 

Dawson George  McCone >R6publlcan. 

Deer  Lodge Ijohn  R,  Toole Ind.  <Dem.. 

John  M.  Madden  ...1 ;Ind.   Dem... 

Ind.  Dem... 
Ind.  <Dem... 


•  I 


Fergus  ... 
Flathead 


Jamee  E.  McDonnell 

Michael  Geary 

Thos.  McTague Ind.  (Dem.. 

Jno.  Bielenberg !  Republican 

WyllyB  Hedges '  Republican 

Alex  B.  -Lehman  Repufbllcan 


.! 


Qallatixi  ••••••••• 


Qranlta  •••••••< 


W.  G.  Fltspatrick. 
B.  J.  Molntyre.... 

iL.  H.  f>aust , 

Ijamea  E.  Martin  . 
W.  A.- Roland 


Democrat. . . 

Republican. 

Republican. 

Democrat... 

Republican. 

Wesley  C.  Newton Republican. 

Thomas  F.  Ward I-Democrat.. 

Henry  Lewney  !PopuIi«t.... 

Jefferson 'John  Berkln Democrat.. 

I  Archibald  R.  iMoDonald 

Joseph  B.  Brien 

John    Baker    


Lewis  and  Clarke 


Wm.  J.  Hartwlc 


Democrat.. 
Democrat. . , 
Democrat. . 
Democrat. . 


John  iH.  Urquhart iDemocrat. . 


Madlaoo 


Meaffher  

Missoula  •.••..•• 


Park 


Ravalli 


Herbert  L.  Cram 

Timothy  «D.  Sullivan. . . . 
I  Frank  H.  Donaldfpon 

Fred  S.   Sanden 

B.  J.  iBMne 

G.  tF.  White 

Eli  Adkins 

Charles  L.  Murray 

Nathan  (Godfrey  

iWllliajn  Crawford 

Thomas  H.  Pendergrrass 

Joseph  <M.  Dixon 

Edwtard  Donlan  

Benjamin  (F.  Myers  .... 

Thos.  M.  Swindlehurst 

George  T.  'Ba«rgs  

Aaron  Connor 

Sliver  Bow f.  E.  Oorbett 

John  MaoGinniss 

Thos.  S.  Kllgallon 

M.  P.   Gilchrist 

Joseph  Meunler 

iBamey  Ferry * 

'Frank  J.  Pelletler 

F.  B.  Axtell 

iMartin  Dee,  Jr 

J.  J.  Qulnn 

'Chas.  Lannin 

P.  J.  Sullivan 

Robert  Brownlee 

Wm.  D.  Jones  

Walter   Shanley   


Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Valley 


Yellowstone  George  C.  Stull 


Democrat... 
Democrat. . . 
Democrat. . . 

Populist 

Democrat. . . 
Democrat... 
Democrat. .  • 
Republican. 
Republican. 

Labor 

lia'bor 

Republican. 
Republican. 
Democrat. . . 
Deniiocrat. . , 
Republican. 
Republican. 
Democrat. . . 
Democrat.., 
Democrat . . . 
Democrat. . . 
Democrat. . . 
Populist. . . . 

Labor 

Labor 

Laft>or 

;  Labor 

Labor 

Populist — 
Republican. 
Republican. 
Republican. 
Republican . 


Term 
Office 


Dillon 

Red  Rock   

Winston -  .. 

Radersburg....  

Gebo , 

Cascade 

Great  Falls 

Great  (Falls  

Belt    

Great  iFalla 

Fort  Benton 

Hill   , 

Forsyth 

Ekalaka 

Tonka  

Anaconda   

Aimconda   

Anaconda 

HelmvlUe 

Deer  Lodge 

Deer  'Lodge 

Yale 

Lewistown 

Columbia  Falla 

Kalispell 

Llbby 

Boseman  

Logan  

Boaeman  

Garnet 

Grsjnlte 

Boulder 

Whitehall 

Basin  

Helena 

Helena 

Helena 

Helena 

MarytsvlUe 

East  Helena 

Helena 

Virginia  City 

Virginia  City 

Virginia  City 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

Two  Dot 

Clinton 

Lo  Lo  

Missoula 

Frenchtown  

Livingston 

Livingston 

Stevensivlle 

Darby 

Butte 

Butte 

Buttp> 

Butte 

Butte 

Butte 

Butte 

Butte 

Butte 

Butte 

Butte 

Butte 

'Melville 

Dupuyer   

Glasgow  

Billings 


years 

yeaiB 

years 

years 

years 

y^ara 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years  * 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

yeaxs 

yearB 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

yesLTs 

years 

years 

years 

years 

y^ears 

year* 

year3 

years 

years 

year» 

years 

years 

years 

years 

year» 

years 

years 

year.<» 

years 

yeirs 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

yeari 

years 

years 
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OFFICIAL  ROSTE  R  OF  THE  SENATE. 


Office. 


Name  of 
Officers. 


I  County 

I       Resident  of. 


President Frank  G.  Higgina  . 

President  pro  tempore <  George  H.  Stanton 


C.  A.  Whipple  . 
E.  B.  Larflrent  .. 
James  Jobb  ... 
W.  H.  McCann 


Secretary 

Assltant  Secretary  

Sergeant-at-Arme   

Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms 

Journal  Clerk  ID.   Wortham   

Engrossing  Clerk IX.  K.  Stout 

Enrolling  Clerk |  Alfred  Hillman 

Chaplain Rev.  L   N.»  Smith.. 

Doorkeeper N.  J.  Myers  

Assistant  Doorkeeper    David  Johnson   . . . . 


Missoula. 

Cascade. 

Broadwater. 

Cascade. 

Meagher. 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Silver  Bow. 

Flathead. 

Dawson. 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Missoula. 

Park. 


OFFICIAL  ROSTER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Office. 


Name  of  Officer. 


County  Resident  of. 


Speaker    

Speaker  pro  tempore 
Chief  Clerk  


F.    E.    Corbett 
John  iBaker   — 
Roger  E.  Skelly 
Assltant  Chief  Clerk  , John  S.  Wyman 


Journal  Clerk   '.,.. 

Enrolling  Clerk 

Engrossing  Clerk 

Chaplain  

Sergeant-at-Arms  

Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms 
Doorkeeper 


R,   J.   Dee    

Miss  Nettie  Kirkendall 

Joseph  Gehrett  

Rev.  D.  B.  Price  

Daniel  IMcKay   

Thomas  Stanton   

T.  S.Woodford 


Silver  Bow. 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Missoula. 

Deer  Lodge. 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Broadwater. 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Cascade. 

Silver  Bow. 

Missoula. 


LIST  OF  STATE  OFFICIALS  STATE  OF  MONTANA. 


Office. 


Name  of  Officer. 


€rovernor 

Lieutenant    Governor    

Secretary  of  State  

State  Treasurer 

Attorney  General 

State  Auditor 

Sup't.  of  Public  Instruction 


J.  K.  Toole  

Frank  G.  Higglns 
George  M.  Hays 
A.  H.  Barret  — 
James  Donovan  . 
J.  H.  Calderhead 


Residence. 


Helena,  Mont. 
Missoula.  Mont. 
Billings,  Mont 
Butte,  Mont. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Helena,  Mont. 


W.  W.  Welch  .  .* iBilllngs,  Mont. 


Office. 


SUIPRBMB  COURT,  STATE  OF  IflONTA/NA, 


Chief  Justice 

Associate  Justice 
Associate  Justice. 


Name. 


Theodore  H.  (Brantley 

Geo.  R.  Milbuni 

•W.  T.  Pigott 


Helena  ... 
Miles  City 
Helena  ..  . 


'Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 


8,1898 
8.1900 
8,1898 


Jan.  2, 1906 
Jan.  7, 1907 
Jan.      1  vm 


^Elected  to  fill  vaoancy  caused  by  deathof  Associate  Justice  (Horace  R.  Buck. 
Clerk  Supreme  Court,  H.  G.  Rlckerts.        Marshal  Supreme  Court,  Oliver  T.  Crane. 
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DISTRXCT  COURTS  OF    MONTANA. 


o 


Office. 


Name. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Counties  Composing  District 


IDiatriot 

1  District 
2Difftrlct 

2  District 

3  District 

4  District 

6  District 
BDlBtrlot 

7  District 

8  District 

9  District 
10  District 
U  District 
12lDistxiet 


Judge  Dept.  No.  1 
Joid^e  QOept  No.  2. 
Judigre  Dept  No.  1. 
Jud^e  Dept  No.  2. 

Jiidcre  ,.. 

JM6ge 

Jud^e 

Judcjie    

Jud^e  

Jud^e 

Jud^e  

Jud^re  

Jud^e 

Judig^e  


H«nry  C.   Smith 

J.  M.  Clednents  

Ekiw.  W.  Hlamoy  

Wm,  ClaxLcy 

Wellington  Napton  . . . 
Frederick  C.  Webster 

M.  H.  Parker 

W.  H.  Foorman  

C.  'H,  Loud 

J.  IB.  Le^ie  

Wm.  L.  Hollo  way  — 
Bdwln  R.  Cheadle 

D.  F.  Smith  

<l  .         W  m        X  £vl>l&I]i       ••••        .... 


HelexuL 

HeleziA 

Butte   

Butte    

Anaconda  . . . 
Missoula*  .... 

Boulder  

Livingston  .. 
Miles  City  .. 
Great  Fallls 
Bozeman  .... 
Lewlsto  wn  . . 

Kalispell  

Fort  Benton. 


Lewis  ejid  Clarke  * 

Lewis  and  Clarke  

Silver  "Bow  . . ., 

Silver  IBo w  

Deer  Lod^re;  Oranite  

Missoula,  Ravallll  

Beaverhead,  Jefferson,  Madison  .. 

Carbon,  Bark,  Sw«et  Grass  

Custer,Da  wson.T^lo  wstone,R'  bud 

Cascade 

Gallatin,  Meagher,  Broadwater  .. 

FeriTU^ 

Flathead,  Teton 

'Choteau,  Valley 


OFFIOBRa  APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 


Office. 


Name. 


P.  O.  Address 


Politics. 


•Private  6ec'y  to  Govenor  .... 

State  Laoid  Agent 

Register  State  Land  Office  - 

State  Ezamlner 

State  Veterinary  Sux^^eon  .... 

Inspector  of  Mines 

Deputy  Inspector  of  Mines  . . . 

State  Boiler  Inspector    

Ass't  Boiler  Inspector  

Oom.  Agr.  Labor  and  Ind  .... 

State  Law  Librarian 

Librarian  Historical  Society. . 
Custodian  IE*t.   Ellis  Reserva 

tlon 

Custodian  Ft.   Maginnis  Res 

ervation 


Randolph  Thompson  %Ieilena 

Henry  Nelll Helena 

Harry  D.  Mcore  ....  'Helena 
John  O.  iMoToney  —  Helena 
Morton  *E.  Knowles  .  Helena 

John  Byrne Helena 

John  T.  Barry  Hedena 

Frank  A.  Burns Helena 

James  H.  Dally  Helena 

J.  A.  'Ferguson iHelena. 

Miss  Lou  Guthrie  ...fHelena. 
Mrs.  R,  H.  Howey  ..  Helema. 


Andrew  C  Harding " 
Otto  Anderson   


Bozeman 

Ft  MafiTinnls. 


Democrat. 
Populist  .. 
Populist  .. 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Populist  . 
Democrat 
Populljst  .. 
Populist  .. 
La'bor  ..   . 


Appointed. 


[Jan.      7, 1901  Jan.      7, 1906 


Term 
Expires. 


Mar. 
Fet). 
(Feb. 
F^b. 
liFeb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Demiocrat 


9,1897 
22,1897 
16,1897 

2,1901 
13,1901 
16,1897 
16,1897 

1,  1901 


Mar. 
iFeb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Jan. 
Feb, 


30.1897 
6.  1897 


9,1901 
23.1901 
7,1901 
^,1905 
13.1905 
1.  1901 
1.1901 
1,  120b 
3,  1901 


STATE  BOARD    OF  EXAMINERS. 


Members. 


Organization. 


Joseph  K.  Toole 
Geo.  M.  Hays  . . . 
James  Donovan  . 


Governor 

Secretary  of  State 
Attorney  General  . 


President. 
Secretary. 
Member. 


Clerk  of  the  Board,  Lou  R.  Hoes 

STATE  FURNIS  HING  BOARD. 


Members. 


Joseph  K.  Toole 
Geo.  M.  Hays  . . . 
James  Donovan  . 


Title. 

Governor 

Secretary  of  State 
Attorney  General  . 


Organization. 


President. 
Secretary. 
Member. 


STATE   BOARD    OF  EQUALIZATION. 


Members. 

■ 

Title. 

Organization. 

Joseph  K.  Toole   

Governor 

President 

Geo.  M.  Uays 

Secretarv  of  State  

Secretary. 
Member. 

James   Donovan    

Attorney  General 

A.  H.  Barret  ^ 

Treasurer  

Member. 

J.  H.  Calderhead  

Auditor 

Member. 

( 

• 

Clerk  of  the  Board,  J.  J.  Ryan. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  LAND  COMMISSIONERS. 


Members. 

Title. 

Organization. 

• 

JoseDh  K.  Toole   

Governor 

President. 

W.  W.  Welch  . .- 

Suo't.  Public  Instruction 

S^retary*     . 
Member. 

Geo.  M.  Hays  

Secretary  of  State  

James  Donovan  

Attorney  General 

Member 

MeiDibers. 


Tbos.  C.  Marshall 
Donald  Bradford  . 

C.  O.  Reed 

D.  A.  Oory 

Jos.  T.  IBpowti  .... 


ARID  ULND  GiRAiNT  C0(MMIiS9ION. 


Organization. 


Chairman  

Vice-chairman 

Secretary 

Member  

Member 


P.  O.  Addiress.  I  Appointed. 

I 


Term 
Expires. 


MlsBoula 
Helena  .. 
Helena  .. 
Helena  .. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Miles  City   [Jan. 


3.  1897lApr.  3. 1901 

3.  1897!  Apr.  3.  ITOl 

3.  1897  Apr.  8. 1903 

3.  1897|Ai>r.  3. 1SS9 

8,  1900|Apr.  8.  Ij906 


STATE  BOARD  OF  PRISON  COMMISSIONERS. 


Members. 

Title. 

Organization. 

Joseph  K.  Toole 

Governor  

Secretary  of  State  

President. 

Geo.    M.    Havfl    , r ,  - , 

Secretary. 

James  Donovan  

Attorney  General 

Member. 

I 

Clerk  of  the  Board,  C.  S.  Ash  by. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  PARDONS. 

Members. 

Title. 

Organization. 

James  Donovan   

A  ttornev  General 

President. 

Geo.  M   Havfl ,  r , , , ,  - 

Secretarv  of  State 

Secretary. 

J    H.  Calderhead  -t r ttr 

Auditor  

Member. 

Clerk  of  the  Board,  Mies  Anita  D.  Rosecrans. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  INSANE. 


Members. 


Joseph  K.  Toole 
Geo.  M.  Hays  . 
James  Donovan 


Organization. 


Govt  rnor President. 

Secretary  of  State   ^  Secretary. 

Attorney  General Member. 

I 


Meonbers. 


grrATB  BOAfRID  OF  CHARITIBS  AND  REFORM. 

i 

Organizatfon. 


P.  O.  Addaress.     Appointed. 


Rev.  E.  J.  Groeneveld Preaident  Butte |Dec.    14,1895 

Rev.  Walter  M.  Jordan..   .  Secretar>*  Helena |Mar.     8.1900 

Rev.  W.  W.  VanOrsdel  ....Member 'Helena IMar.     2,1897 


I 


Term 
Expires. 


M!ar.  27.  1'99 
M«ir.  r.  IIOI 
Mar.    27,1903 
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HOMES  FOR  ORPHANS,  .FOUNDILINOS  AND   (DESTTPUTE    OHILDRBN,    TWIN 

BRIDOBS. 

BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  ANID  MANAGEMENT, 


P.  O.  A^ess. 


Term 
ApxMlnted.  |     Expires. 

I 


Patrick  Carney Presidtent Parrot Feb.    ^4, 1897IM)ar.    27,1901 


Jno.  R.  OomfOTt 


■••••• 


Secretary iTwin  Bridges  ... 


Amos  Eastman  Treasurer 

Jno.  M.  Brooks Member. . . 

Wasson  M.  Oliver  Member... 


Twin  Bridgres  ... 
Twin  Bridges  ... 
Dillon 


Mar.  29.1896 

May  21,1900 

Feb.  24, 1897 

Feb.  24, 1897 


Mar.  27. 1899 

Mar.  27. 190S 

Mar.  27,1901 

•Max.  27,  1901 


MANAGEMEINT. 
Wiley  Mountjoy,  Superintendent Twin  Brldgres. 


STATE  CAiPITOL  COMMISSION. 


MeniibeTS. 


Oreranisatkm. 


Joseph  K.  Toole  ... 

J.  M.  Fox 

A.  D.  Peck  

Elizur  Beaoh  

Thomas  Greenouffh 


P.  O.  Addrees. 


Chairman,  ex-offlcio 


Appointed. 


Term 
Expiree. 


I 

Helena 

RedLodffe |Mar.    13, 1897|. 

Deer  Lodg^e  ..  ..|Mar.   18. 1897|. 

Augrusta |!Mar.   18, 1897) , 

Missoula I'Feb.     IS,  1901| , 


STATE  LAW  .LTBRARY  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 


Memlbers. 


Orerandxation. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Theo.  Brantley President 

Geo.  R.  Mllburn Member  . 

Wm.  T.  Pigott Member  . 

J.  H.  Calderhead Member  . 

Geo.  M.  Hay« Secretary 


Appointed. 


Teirm, 


Expires. 


Helena 
Helena 
Helena 
Helena 
Helena 


Ex-offlcio.... |Six  years j^an. 

Ex-officlo....|S1x  years Jan. 

Ex-offlcio....|Six  years Jan. 

Ex-offlclo iFour  y<ears   ....  Jan. 

Ex-offloio....  Four  y«ars  Jan. 

I 


2,1906 
7,1907 
2,1908 
7.1906 

7,1906 


STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETT-BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Menifbers. 


Orgranization. 


W.  B.  Htmdley  . . 

T.  C.  Bach 

A.  J.  Craven 

C.  O.  Reed 

James  W.  iForbis 


President 

Secretary 

Member. 

•Menaber. 

Member. 


P.  O.  Aiddress. 


Helena 
Helena 
Helena 
Helena 
Butte  . 


•••••• 


Appointed. 


TCOTtt. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Max. 
Mar. 
Feb. 


2,1897 
2,1897 
2,1897 


I 


Term 
Expires. 


I 


Two  years |M)ar. 

Two  years (Mar. 

Two  years JMIar. 

2, 1897tTwo  years |Mar. 

13,  18971TWO  years I  Mar. 

I  I 


1,1899 
1.1899 
1.1899 
1.1899 
1,1899 


Librarian— MRS.  R.  H.  HOWIE. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


MeoAbers. 


Organisation. 


P.  O.  Addiress. 


Appointed.  ] 
I  I 

I 


Ex-offlclo. 
Bx-offldo. 


Term 
Expires. 


Joseph  K.  Toole Chairman  Helena 

W.   W.   "Welsh I  Secretary Helena 

Jos.  Donavan Member  Helena lEx-offlcio. 

O.  F.  Goddard Member  iBilMn«rs kFeb.     18  1896lIBVb. 

John  T.  Hendricks Member  Butte JFeb.    17, 1900|Feb. 

■J.  M.  Hamilton Member  Missoula IMar.     1, 1893|'Feb. 


J.  G.  McKay  Member  'Butte 

O.  P.  Chlsholm Member  i  Bozeman  .... 

H.  R.  Melton Member  Dillon  !  Jan. 

M.  J.  Carret  Member  Helena |Jan. 

N.  W.  McOonnell   Member  Helena I  Jan. 


iJan.     29,  1897 

iJan.     29. 1897 

29.  1897 

29.  1897 

1.18991 


I 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


1,1899 
17,  1902 
1,  1898 
1,1900 
1,1900 
1.  1901 
1,1901 
1,1908 
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STATE  BOARiD  dF  SCHOOLTEXT-IBOOIK  OOB£M31S»IONBRe. 
(Created  by  act  proved  Mar.  1,  1897.) 


Members. 


Supt.  of  Pub.  In&truct'n,  W.  W.  iWelsh 

E.  O.  Ruflenburff 

Att'y  General,  James  CDonova-n 

Pres.  'Mont.  Unlv^ralty,  O.  J,  Cralgr  .. 

Pres.  A^.  OoUeere,  James  Reld  

J.  G.  McKay 

M.  S.  Sitapdeton  1 


Or£ranization. 


Chairman 

Secretary  

Member 

Member  

Member 

Member 

Member , 


P.  O.  Adidreas. 


Appointed. 


He'lena  .. 
Glejidive  . 
Helena  .. 
Missoula 
Bozeman 
Butte  . . . 
Anaconda  . .   . 


Term 
Expires. 


•  •  •  ■  • 


.JEx-offlclo....| 

Mar.    25.  1897 |>Not  specified 
Bx-offlclo....j 

EXHD-fflclO.. 

Ex-cfflclo.. 
Mar.    26,  1897 


Mar.    25.  1897 


Not  specified 
Notspectfied 


UNIVBRSITT  OF  MONTANA-^EIXEXJUTIVE   COMMITTEiE. 


Members. 


J.  H.  T.  Rymaa 
T.  <C.  Marshall.. 
HUram  Knowles 


Drganiaation. 


Preertdent  .. 
S-ecretary  .. 
Member 


P.  O.  Address. 


Missoula  . 
Missoula  . 
Missoula  . 


Appointed. 


[Dec. 
iDec. 
Dec. 


1896 
1896 
1891 


Term  Exp. 


iFeb. 
iFeb. 
iFeb. 


..,  1902 
1,  1901 
1.  1900 


UNIVERSITY  OF  (MONTANA,  MISSOULA.  FACULTY. 

Oscar  J.  Cralgr.  A.  M.  Ph.  D Professor  of  History. 

Miss  Cynthia  E.  Riley,  B.  S Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  M.  Aber,  A.  B Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Fred  C.  Scheuch,  M.  E.  A.  C Professor   of   Modern    Langruages   and 

Mechanical  Engrineering. 

Morton  J.  Elrod,  M.  A Professor  of  Biology. 

Mrs.  Walter  Wlilttaker Instructor  in  (Music. 

Eloise  Knowles  Assistant  In  the  Preparatory  Dep't. 

William  D.  Hawkins,  A.  B Instructor  in  Chemlatry. 

Louifle   Hathaway    Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Frances  Corbin  Professor  of  English  and  Literature. 

J.  P.  Rowe,  B.  S Instructor  in  Physics  and  Geology. 

Grace  Herndon  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Mary  A.  Craig  Librarian. 


STA'DD  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  DILLON.  MONTANA 
Control  and  General  Supervision  vested  in  State  Board  of  Education. 

LOOAjL  EXBCUTIVH  BOARlD. 


Membetrs. 

Orgajslzatioin. 

P.  O.  Addiress. 

Appointed. 

Term 
TCxpires. 

LeonaiM  Eliel   

Presddent  

Dillon   

Dillon 

Dillon 

Dillon 

Dillon    

Mar.   29,  1897 
Mar.   23,  1897 
Mar.   2S,1897 
Apr,    12.1897 
Mar.    28.  1897 

Mar.    31.  1900 

A.  L.  etone 

B.  F.  W<hlte 

Sec'y  aflid  Treas 

Member 

Mar.    31.  1900 
Mar.    31  ISOO 

P.  C.  Krem 

M'ember  

Mar.    31.  1900 

£)dwiln  Noarrls  

Member 

Mar.   31. 1900 

STATE  NORMAL    SCHOOL  FAJCULTY. 

Dr.  G.  J.  McAndrew.  President Psychology  cuid  Pedagogy 

Dr.  H.  H.  Swain  Economics  cuid' History 

J.  E.  Monroe,  A.  B Natural   Science 

Laura  L.  Miller,  B.  L.  'EaagHlBh  and  Latin 

Chas.  J.  Fenner,  M.  S JMathematios 

Annie  L  Harwood,  B.  L « Training 

Bertha  Huntsman Physical  Culture  and  Ass't  In  English 

E.  J.  Pasamore  Director  of  Music 
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MONTANA  OOLI-HX*B  OP  AGRICULTURE  ANID  "MIEX^HANIC  ARTS  AND  THE 

(BXPERIMIENT  STATION. 

Located  at  Bosetman  by  act  apptroved  February  16,  1883.     Qeneral  control  Tested  in 

the  State  Board  of  Eklucatkm 

EaCBCUTIVE  BOARD. 


Members. 

Lester  6.  Wilson 

Peter  Kooh 

Walter  8.  Hartman 

John  M.  Robinson  

Joeeph  Kountz  


Orgranlzatlon. 

President 

■Bec'y  and  Trea« 

M^m'ber 

Member 

Member 


P.  O.  Address. 


Boseman  .. 
Boseman  . 
Boaseman   . 
Bozeman   . . 
Manhattan 


Appointed. 


Feb.     15, 1897 
Mar.    21.  1893 


Term  ESxp. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


I»ld01 
1,1902 
1,1903 
1.  1903 
1.1904 


FACULTY  OF  AORICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

JAMES  REID,  A.  B.  (\McGill  University)  President. 
Professor  of  Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Science  and  Astronomy. 

FRANK   W.  TRAPHAQEN,  Ph.  D.  (Columbia).  F.  C.  S. 
Professor   of   Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

MRS.    F.    E.   MARSHALL. 
Professor  of  Art. 
W.  H.  WILLIAMS,  B.      E.  E.  (Univ.  of  Wisconsin). 
Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

W.    F.    BREWER,  M.  A.  (Harvard). 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Englleh. 

AARON  H.  CURRIER,  A.  M.  (Oberlln). 
Professor  of  French  and  German. 


Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

MISS  LILA  A.  HARKINS,  TA,  S.  (S.  Dak.  Agr.  Col.), 
Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 

ROBERT  S.  SHAW,  B.  S.  A.  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.), 

Professor  of  Agriculture. 

J.  W.  BLANKINSHIP,  Ph.  D.  (Harvard). 
Professor  of  Bontany. 

SAMUEL  FORTIER,  Ma.  E.  CMcGill  Univ.). 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

R.  A.  COOLEY.  B.  S.  (Mass.  Agr.  Col.). 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

H.  G.  PHELPS. 
Principal  of  Business  Department. 

MISS   M.   A.    CANTWELL, 
Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 

W.  M.  COBLEIGH,  E.  M.  (Col,  of  Montana)  A.  M.,  (Columbia  Univ.), 

Instructor   in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

W.  D.  THALLMAN  (Univ.  of  Wisconsin), 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

B.   B.   Mccormick,    S.  B.  (Mass.  Inst.  of  Tech.), 
Incrtructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

MISS  HELEN  R.  BREWER,  A.  B.  (Iowa  Col.), 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  History. 

MRS.  M.  K.  HALL,  B.  Ph. '  (Oberlln    College), 
Instructor  in   Preparatory  Department. 

MR.  J.  H.  GILL,  M.  E.  (Univ.  of  Minn.). 
Instructor    in   Mechanical  Practice. 

E.  C.  W(X>DRUFF,  Ph.  D.  (Univ.  of  'Mich.), 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

MR.  ED.  BURK.  Assistant  in  Experiment    Station    Laboratory. 
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MISS  EMMA  STOCKINGER. 
Instructor   in   Stenogrraphy  and  Typewriting. 

MISS  KATE  P.   CALrVIN,  • 
Piano. 

MRS.  MARY  WINTER, 
Librarian. 

EXPERIMENT   STATION  STAPP. 

SAMUEL  FORTIBR,  M.  E., 
'    Director  and  Irrigpatlon  Engineer. 

P.  W.  TRAPHAGEN, 
Chemist. 

J.    W.    BLAN  KINSHIP, 
Botanist. 

R.  S.  SHAW, 
Aflrriculturist. 

SAMUEL   FORTIER, 
Irrigation  Engineer. 

ROBERT  A.   COLEY. 
Zoologist   and  Entomollglst. 

HENRY  C.  GARDINER. 
Assistant  in  Experiment  Station. 


MONTANA  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MrNlE)S.  BUTTE. 
COMMISSION  AND  BOABID  OP  TRUSTEBfi. 


Meio/bers. 

Orgajilzatiozi. 

P.  O.  Address. 

Term 
Appointed.        Expires. 

1 

JT    1C    TUolcAiylfl 

Prenldent 

1 

Butte »n«n         K.  15»A 

Jan       1. 1904 

Geo.  E.  Montihuop  

W<m.  Y.  Pemberton 

Member  

Member  

Butte 

Butte 

Dec.      6.  1899 
Dec.      5,1899 

1 

Jan.      1, 1901 
Jwa.      1, 1902 

FACULTY. 

NathBA  R.  Leonard,  A.  M. — Acting    President  and  Professor  of  Mathematics: 

William  G.  King,  A  M Professor  o^f  ChemlAtry  and  M<etaUun?y 

Alexander  N.  Winchell,  Ph.  D Prefessor  of  Geology,  Mining  and  Mineralogy 

Cbas.  H.  (Bowman,  M.  S Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Mining  Engineering 

Harold  B.  Boardman,  C.  E Instructor  In  iDraughtnig  and  Mining  Engineering 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOO  L.  MILES  CITY.  MONT. 
BOARD    OP  TRUSTEES  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


Members. 


J.    W.    Strevell 
Jno.  S.  Truscott 
J.  B.  Hawkins 


President 
Member  . 
Member  . 


I 


Address. 


Term  Elxpires. 


I 


Miles  City |March  29, 1902. 

'Miles  City |March  27, 1901. 

Miles  City I  April  1. 1908. 

I 


•   MANAGEMENT  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

C.  B.  Dickinson    Director. 

Mrs.  C.   B.  Dickinson    — Matron. 

J.  B.  Hawkins   Overseer. ' 

A.   D.   Perkins    Sup't  Boys*  Building  and  Musical  In- 

.    St  rue  tor. 

J.  A,  Andrews   Teacher. 

Elizabeth  Mills   Teacher. 

W.  B.  Alnsworth  Officer  Company  "A." 

Joseph  Jenleon  Officer  Company  ''B." 

George   N.    Cheever Engineer. 

Mns.  Martha  Cheever  Seamstress. 

D.  S.  Johnson   Night  Watchman. 

Lena  Olsen   Laundress. 

Chas.  B.  Hamilton  Cook  Boys'  Building. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Shy  Cook  Girls'  Building. 
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STATE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 
Control  and  Supervision  Vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

BOARD  OF   TRUSTEES  AND  MANAGBSMENT. 


Name. 


Jno.  F.  Sbeehy 
Charles  Scharf 
Wm.  V.  Meyers 


Organisation. 


President 
Secretary 
Mem'ber  . 


P.  O.  Address.     |      Term  Expires. 

I 


I 
Boulder |  March  21, 1908. 

Boulder |  March  21, 1902. 

Boulder |May21,1904. 

I 


MANAG  EMENT. 

Thos.  S.  McAloney  Superintendent 

B.  A  Irwin,  M.  D Physician  

Miss  Carrie  R.  Stinson Matron  

Mrs.  Rena  Phillips  Gen'l.  Supervisor,  Etc . 

Ira  D.  Shops Engineer  and  Farmer  . 


Boulder. 
Boulder. 
Boulder. 
Boulder.. 
Boulder. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Louis  A.  Divine  Teacher  of  the  Deaf. 

Allen  T.  Schoolfleld  Teacher  of  the  Deaf. 

Miss  EllerbeHolt Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Max  W.  Voas  Music  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Louis  A.  Divine  Teacher  of  Carpentry. 

Mrs.  Rena  Phillips  Teacher  of  Dressmaking  and  Sewing. 

Mrs.  Emma  Farrar Teacher  of  Cooking. 

Mrs.  Massa Teacher  of  Laundrylng. 


Mem^bers. 


CTTATE  BOARD  OF  F(HAIR]MACY. 


C.  B.  Hiasklns  . 
J.  B.  Lockwood 
Sid  J.  Coffee..., 


Organisatlosi. 


Tenn 
Expires. 


President Butte ..[Dec.     28.  ISOOIMkr.   26,1903 

Secretary HjeleiMi I-Mar.   26, 189$lMar.   26, 1901 

Treasurer iMIesoula iJune     2. 1996|Mar.   26,1902 


(BOARD  0(F  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS  OF  MONTAfNA. 


Members. 


Organlsatloin.   IP.  o.  Address.  Appointed. 


Term, 


Jno.  A.  Sweat President Great 'Falls  ... 


Nov.    18.  1898 


H.  Ohapple ?  oretaxy Pllltogs Feb.    26.  1886 


W.  C.  Rlddell Member .Helena  

W.   H.   Campbell   iTreasurer iLMngarton.. 


T.  J.  Murray 
Geo.  H.  Barbour. 


Member Putte  . 

Member Helena 


Dec 
i-'^ec. 


O.  C.  Evans  Member iMissoula  iJan. 


Seven  years 
Seven  years 
Seven  i>ears 
Seven  srears 
Seven  years 
SI,  1889l6even  years 
18. 1897|8ev6n  years 


Mar.   17,  1892 
Jan.      8, 1898 


29,1898 


I 


Tsnn 

Expires. 


Dec. 

•    •    •      U^VWb 

Dec. 
uec. 
Dec 
Dec. 

1 


81.1901 
81,1902 
81,1898 
81.1904 
81.1900 
81.1906 
81.  1903 


STATE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 


Members. 


Organization. 


I  I 

P.  O.  Address,  t  Appointed. 


Term 
Expires. 


W.  A.  Tudor 

H.  J.  Worth Treasurer 

W.  J.  Hall  jMember   . 


President  Bozeman 

Helena  . . 

Butte  .... 


I 

Mer.    29.  1896!  Maf.  29.  1900 

Mar.    28. 18981  Mar.  29. 1993 

Mar.    28.  ISOSlMar.  29,1890 
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NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  MONTANA. 
Joseph  K.  Toole,  Commander-in-Chief. 

GENERAL  STAFF. 


Rank  and  Name. 


Brigadier  General,  Chas.  F.  Englifih  — 

Colonel,  James  T.  Stanford  

Lieut-Colonel,  J.  D.  Eaton 

Colonel,  R.  D.  Legrgrat  

Colonel,  A.  J.  Campbell  

Colonel,  W.  C.  Riddell 

Major,  H.  J.  'Miller 

Lieut.-Colonel,  Jno.  F.  Firch 

Lieut. -Colonel  Thos.  McTa«rue 

Lieut. -Colonel,  C.  M.  Crutchfleld 


Office. 


Adjutant  General  

Inspector   General    

Ass't.  Inspector  General 
Quartermaster  General  . . 
Commissary  General  — 

Surgreon  General 

Judgre  Advocate 

Aide- de-Camp  '. 

Aide-de-Camp  

Aide-de-Camp  


Station. 


Helena. 

Great  Falls 

Kalispell. 

Butte. 

Butte. 

Helena. 

Butte. 

Butte. 

Deer  Lodge 

Hamilton. 


MEDICAL  D  EPARTMENT. 


Rank. 

Name. 

Residence. 

Surgreon  (Major)   

W.    C.    Riddell    

Helena. 

Assistant  Sur&reon  (Captain)   

H.  W.  Foster  

Bozeman. 

• 

SOLDIERS*  HOME.  COLUMBIA  FAILLS. 
BOARD  OF  MANAGERfi. 


Members. 

OifiraniBatian. 

P.  O.  Address. 

Appointed. 

Term 
Expires. 

John  L.  Sloan  

C.   B.   Miller   

J.  D.   Eaton   

H.  S.  Howell 

N.  H.  Manchester  

President  

Secreary  ., 

Member 

Mem'ber 

Memher 

Missoula 

Helena 

Kalispell 

iH'Olenta 

Butte 

Apr.    16,1900 
Apr.    18,  1895 
AufiT.      3, 1898 
Feb.      9,  1897 

Apr.    18,  1903 
Apr.    18,  1839 
Mar.     1.  1891 
Mar.     1,  1891 
Biar.     3.  1901 

Capt.  Jno.  R.  Hlltman,  (>)mmai»Xant  of  Home. 
UNITED   STATES  PENSION  BOARD. 
Meets  l£t  and  3d  Wednesdays  each  month. 


Members. 

Organization. 

P.  O.  Address. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Steele  

President 

Helena. 

Dr..  C.  Bi.  Miller 

Secretary   

TTaIptiii. 

Dr.  J.  Alex.  Moore  

Treasurer  

Helena. 

STATE  GAMIE  AND  FISH  COMMISSION. 


Mem<ber8. 


M.  J.  Elrod  ... 
R.  A  Wagner. 


Organization. 


Chairman 
Member  ., 


P.  O.  Addrei 


Appointed. 


Term 
iEzptres, 


Missoula    . . 
Bozeman   . 


Mar.     6.  1899|Feb.      9.  ir02 
Mar.     8.  1899|Feb.      9,  1902 

I 


STATE  INSANE  ASYLUM 


Title. 

Location. 

Located  by 

State  Insane  Asylum  .. 

Warm  Sf>ri<nm  ...-...-.. 

Not  located 

Contraotors. 


Mitchell  &  Mussigbrod 
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STATE   PRISON. 


Tlti«. 


Western  State  Pii«on  . 


Iiocatlon. 


(Deer  iLodge 


LiOOBitvd  by 


Act  approved  'Mar.  3,  189. 


Contractors. 


Conley  &  HcTaffue... 


STATE  BOARD  OF  S  HEBP  COMMISSIONERS. 

1900. 


County. 


Commicusioner. 


Address. 


iBeaverhead 

Broadwater   

Carbon    

Cascade  

Choteau   

Custer 

Dawson    

Deer  Ijodge  

Fergus  

Flathead    

Gallatin   

Granite 

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison  

Meagher  

Missoula  

Park  

Ravalli  

Silver  Bow 

Sweet  Gra«s   .... 

Teton 

Valley  

Yellowstone 


James  P.  Murray  . 
R.  H.  Clendenin  . 
David  Smethurst  . 

H.  H.  Nelson 

'George  B.  Bourne 
Frank  D.  O'Neill  . 
William  Lindsay  . 
William  Williams 
David  Hilger  


John  F.  Work 


T.  C.  Power , 

S.  R.  Buford  .... 
D.  B.  Folsom  .... 
D.  R.  Maclay  . . . , 
S.  O'N.  C.  Brady 
J.  L.  Humble  .... 
T.  Clowes  Miles  . . 
Wr.  P.  Franklin 
George  I.   Smith 

L.  H.  Mills   

B.  P.   Moss  


Dillon. 
Glenwood. 
Red  Lodge. 
Cascade. 
Hill. 

Miles  City. 
Glendive. 
Deer  Lodge. 
Lewlstown. 

Bozeman. 


Helena. 

Virginia  City. 

White  Sulphur  Springv. 

Lo  Lo. 

Myersburg. 

Corvallis. 

Silver  Bow. 

Melville. 

Choteau. 

Saco. 

BillingB. 


DEPUTY  SHBE  P  INSPECTORS. 


County. 


Inspector. 


Beaverhead. 
Broadwater 

Carbon    

Cascade  .... 
Choteau   . . . . 

Custer 

Dawson  . . . . 
Deer  Lodge 

Fergus  

Gallatin  .... 
Madison  .... 
Meagher  .... 
Missoula  .... 

Park  

Ravalli 

Silver  Bow  . 
Sweet  Graes 

Teton 

Valley  

Yellowstone 


Address. 


L.  E.  Thomas  

C.  W.  Cook  

Frank  K  Clark 

Warren  McNlnch 

John  F.  Patterson  ... 

Dan.  H.  Bowman 

Joel  Gleason    

John  A.  Robinson 

David  Hilger  

John  F.  Work 

L.  S.  Briggs  

C.  W.  Cook  

Dr.  G.  T.  McCullough 

J.  W.  Van  Doren 

Thomas  A.  Chaffln 

Dr.  J.  D.  McGregor  . 

Albert  Harrison  

E.  Rose  

J.  H.  Jordan 

A.  C.  Logan  


Dillon. 

Unity. 

Red  Lodge. 

Great  Falls. 

Fort  Benton. 

Knowlton. 

Glendive. 

Deer  Lodge. 

Lewlstown. 

Bozeman. 

Ennis. 

Unity. 

Missoula. 

Livingston. 

Corvallis. 

Butte. 

Big  Timber. 

Cut  Bank. 

Saco. 

Billings. 
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ASSISTANT   DEPUTY   SHEEP  INSPECTORS. 


Carbon 

Chateau 

Choteau 


W.  R.  Bainbrldge 
Frank  Hansen  . . . 
J.  F.  Freeman  ... 


Bean. 

Chinook. 

Chinook. 


STATE   BOARD  OF  STOCK  COMMISSIONERS. 


CountieB. 


Name. 


Beaverhead 

Broadwater 

Carbon  

Cascade  

Choteau  

CuBter 

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge 

Fergus  

Flathead  

Oellatin    

<3Taiiite 

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke  

Madison   

Meagher 

Missoula  .*. 

Park' 

Ravalli 

Silver  Bow  

Sweet  Grass  

Teton  

Valley   

Yellowstone 

J.  T.  Murphy,  President. 


M.  Barrett  

F.  J.  Keene  

J.  N.  Tolr.an  .... 
Jacob  Seiben  .... 
C.  J.  McNamara 

O.  C.  Cato  

Chas.  Krug  

Jno.  Bielenberg  .. 
S.  S.  Hobson   .... 

J.  A.  Ford  

V.  A.  Cockrill  . . . . 
A.  A.  McDonald 

Jno.  Flaherty 

J.  T.  Murphy  .... 

W.  J.  Ennifl 

Len  Lewis  

J.  A.  MoGowan  .. 

G.  W.  Wakefield 

G.  W.  Ward 

Levi  Carter 

J.  W.  Kelly  

W.   K.   Floweree 

M.  E.  Milner 

David  Fratt   


Residence. 


Dillon. 

Canton. 

Red  Lodge. 

Cascade. 

iBig  Sandy. 

Milefl  City. 

Glendive. 

Deer  Lodge. 

Utica. 

Kalispell. 

Central  Park. 

Philipsburg. 

Boulder. 

Helena. 

Puller  Springs. 

Lewis. 

Plains. 

Livingston. 

Hamilton. 

Butte. 

Springdale. 

Sun  River. 

Malta. 

Billings. 


C.  C.   Smith.  Clerk.         W.  G.  Preuitt,  Secretary 


STOCK  INSPECTORS. 

R.  P.  Heren Chicago,  III. 

C.  L.  Heren Chicago,  111. 

B.  K.  Preuitt Helena,  Mont. 

E.  D.  Bowmer Lewistown,  Mont. 

W.  W.  Green Ennis,  Mom. 

Frank  Carter Butte,  Mont. 

W.  D.  Smith  Milec  City,  Mont. 

Harry  Lund  Fort  Benton,  Mont. 

H.  E.  Bourdette  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

R.  H.  Rickard  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  W.  Collins  Billings,  Mont. 

N.  M.  Standaher  Dillon,  Mont. 
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DEPUTY  VETERINARIANS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA. 


County. 


Name. 


Address. 


Cascade  

Choteau  \ 

Choteau  

Choteau  

Custer 

Custer 

Dawson 

Dawson  

Deer  Lod^re  

Deer  Lodge  

Flathead  

Flathead  

Missoula  

Lewks  and  Clarke 

Silver  Bow   

Sweet  Grass 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton  

Valley , 

Yellowstone 

Yellowstone 


Harry  Lund 


K.  Preultt J 

W.  D.  Smith  .... 
T.  W.  Longley  . . . 
Joel  Gleason 


Dr.  J.  F.  Spellman 
J.  M.  Boardman  . . . . 

Thos.  Quirk 

Dr.  C.  E.  Depew  .. 

C.  C.  Willis  

Dr.  S.  W.  McClure 
Dr.  J.  D.  McGregor 
Dr.  W.  A.  Moore  .. 

J.  F.  Bryson 

Dr.  Thoe.  Brooks   . 
John  Survant 


J.  W.  Collins 


Ft.  Benton. 

Chinook. 

Miles  City. 

Forsyth. 

Glendive. 

Buford.  N.  D. 

Anaconda. 

Deer  Lodge. 

Tobacco  Plains. 

Kallspell. 

Helena. 

Plains. 

Butte. 

Big  Timber. 

Merrill. 

Choteau. 

Malta. 

Billings. 


DIRECTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES  Oi?FICERS  IN  MONTANA. 

Office. 

Name.                                  Residence. 

Judge  of  U.  S.  District  Court  . . . . 

U.  S.  District  Attorney ^ 

Asst.  U.  S.  District  Attorney 

Clerk  of  U.  S.  District  Court  . . . . 

United  States  Marshal 

Surveyor  General  

Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  — 

Collector  of  U.  S.  Customs 

Assayer  U.  S.  Assay  Office 

Melter  U.  S.  Assay  Office 

Register  Helena  Land  Office 

Receiver  Helena  Land  Office  — 
Register  Bozeman  Land  Office   .. 
Receiver  Bozeman  Land  Office  . . 
Register  Miles  City  Land  Office.. 
Register  Missoula  Land  Office  . . . . 
Receiver  Missoula  Land  Office  . . . 
Register  Lewistown  Land  Office 
Receiver  Lewistown  Land  Office 
Register  Kallspell  Land  Office  ... 
Receiver  Kallspell  Land  Office  ... 


Hiram  Knowles  . . . . 

W.  B.  Rodgero 

J.  C.  English  

George  W.  Sproule 
J.  P.  Woolman  .... 

E.  W.  Beattie  

C.  M.  Webster   .... 
David  G.  Browne  . . 

B.  H.  Tatem 

a!i.  A.  Walker   

G.  D.  Greene 

John  Horsky  

A.  L.  Love 

John  F.  Afibury    .. 

Sam  Gordon  

E.  E.  Hershey  

W.  Q.  Ranf  t  

David  Hilger 

John  P.  Barnes 

Frank  H.  Nash  

W.  C.  Whipps 


Missoula. 

Anaconda. 

Anaconda. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Great  Falls. 

Great  Fails. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Miles  City. 

Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Lewistown. 

Lewifftown. 

Kallspell. 

Kallspell. 


NOTE. 

Receiver  Bozeman  Land  Office A.  J.   Edsall 

Receiver  Miles  City  Land  Office James  M.  Rhoades 

Receiver  Lewistown  Land  Office Edward  Brassey 

Register  Lewistown  Land  Office Louis  W.  Eldridge 

COMISSIONERS  OF  DEEDS  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA,  DEC.  31,  1900. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Date  Issued  and  Name. 

Address. 

Expires. 

Sept.  4,  1896— King,  Jas.  L 

March  5,  1897— Knox,  Geo.  T 

« 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

144  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Sept.  4,  1901. 
March  5,  1902. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Feb.  4,  1896— Cleveland,  L.  W. 


Feb.  4,  1901. 


DISTRICT    OP  COLUMBIA. 


May  18,  1S96— ^Mitchell,  John  E — . 
July  22, 1896— Bundy.  Charles  S 


1321  F.  St.N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

317-319  4%  St.  N.  W.,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 


May  13.  1901. 
July  22.  1901. 


ILLI NOIS. 


June  18»  1896— Humphrey,  Wirt  E.. 


551  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  111... 


June  18,  1900. 


LOUISIANA. 


March  2,  1897— Sonlat,  Maloney  C 


Corner  of  Carondelet  and  Common  Sts., 
New  Orleans 


March  2.  1902. 


MASSAC  HUSETTS. 


Dec.  2,  1896— Adams,  Chas.  Hall  .... 
Jan.  2,  1896— Jennisson,  Samuel.... 

Jan.  16,  1896— Clones,  Ed'ward  J 

Jan.  15,  1896— Porrey,  Arthur  H . . . . 
April  6,  1897— Bifisell,  Clarence  H  — 


23  Court  St.,  Boston  ...... 

Boston   

61  Court  St.,  Boston 

23  Court  St.,  'Boston 

Winthrop,  Sears  Building 


Dec.  2,  1901. 
Jan.  2,  1901. 
Jan.  15,  1901. 
June  15,  1901. 
April  5,  190e. 


MINNESOTA. 


Nov.  11,  1896— S wee  tser,  A.  F 


MISSOURI. 


Nov.  11.  1900. 


May  18.  1896— Oreene,  Charles  D 


May  18,  1901. 


NEW  YORK. 


Jan.  2,  1896— Mackay,  Alfred 
Feb.  8,  1896— Corey,  Geo.  H. 


59  Cedar  St.,  New  York 
New  York 


April  18,  189e-^Kidder,  Leonard  R..  !45  Wall  St.,  New  York 


April  23,  1896— Mills,  Charles  Edgar 

July  25,  1896— Hillery  John  A 

Sept.  25,  1896— Braman,  Joseph  B 

Jan.  5,  1897— Clarkson,  William  H. 


115  Broadway,  New  York 
56  Wall  St.,  New  York  ..., 
120  Broadway,  New  York 
115  Broadway,  New  York 


PENNSY  LVANIA. 


Jan.  2,  1901. 
Feb.  8.  1901. 
April  18,  1901. 
April   23.    1901. 
July  25,  1901. 
Sept.  26,  1901. 
Jan.  5,  1902. 


Jun?  28,  1895— Fell,  William  Jenke.. 
Sept.  5,  1896— ^Taylor,  Samuel  L — 
Oct.  3,  1896— Hunt,  Geo.  W..- 


131  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia.. 
Betz  Building,  Philadelphia., 
623  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


June  28,  1898. 
Sept  9,  1900. 
Oct.  3,  190L 


GREAT   BRITAIN. 


Feb.  8,  1897— Hendry  J.  Burke 


Feb.  8,  1902. 
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Name. 


Badger,  B.  W 

Blair,  J.  G 

Boyle,  D.  P 

Brown,  P.  D 

Burlingame,  J.  M 

Cockrill,  W.  M 

Comfort,  J.  R 

Cameron,    E.    P 

Catlin,  J.  B 

Everett,  T.  M 

Eardley,  J.  R.  

Praser,  A 

Garrett,  E.  C 

Gray,  P.  I. 

Boyle,  C.  H 

Lohmiller,  C.  B 

JakwayB,  C.  A 

Jewett,  H.  C 

Kreldler,  P.  M 

Lanphear,  O.  M 

landsey,  A.  Y 

liOgan,  Sidney  M 

Meili,  H.  J 

Meyer,  W.  P 

Morrte,  P.  J 

Covington,  C.  C 

Moore,  W.  E 

McPherson,  A.  D 

Naughton,  W.  J 

Price,  L.  J 

Price,  M.  C 

Pierson,  Q.  W 

Posten,  J.  D 

RuBsel,  E.  C 

Rainbolt,  W.  S 

Ray,  J.  H 

Mclntyre,  S.  J 

Sklllman,  C.  N 

Scott,   P.   H 

Sands,  W.  B.  ., 

Sullivan,  Jere 

Smith,  W.  P 

Smith,  fW.  a 

Solleder.  G.  W 

Newhall,  E.  B 

Warner,  A.  C 

Weldy,  B.  B «. 

Whitney,  U  C 

James,  J.  W 

Cowan.  W.  T 

Amour,  J.  N 

Word,  C.  L 

Melum,  B.  M 

Lewis,  J.  E 

Miller.  P.  E 

Brown,   Alex    

Magee,   Geo.   W 

Woodward,  P.  C 

Kerr,   J.   J 


Residence. 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

Choteau    

Libby  

Philipehurg  

Great  Palls  

Great  Palls  

Twin  Bridges  

Vermillion   

Hamilton   

Harlem   

Anaconda  

Billings  * 

Choteau  

Kalispell  

Port   Benton    

Poplar 

Ovando  

Absarokee   

Miles  City 

Big  Timber  

Tobacco  Plains  

Kalispell 

Havre    

Red  Lodge    , 

Grantsdale  

Augusta 

Philipsburg    

Bozeman  

Butte  

Dillon 

Whitlash  

Red  Lodge  

Libby 

Helena    

Chinook  

Glendive  

Havre  

Big  Timber 

Lloyd  

Chinook    

Port   Benton    

Missoula  

Darby  

Darby  

Big   Sandy    

Choteau 

Chester 

Carbonado 

Anaconda 

Box  Elder  

Browning 

Butte  

Capitol  

Columbia  Palls 

Crow  Agency 

Deer  Lodge  

Dupuyer  , 

Gebo    

Glasgow 


When  Appointed. 


McDowell.    John    Gold  Butte 


June  30.  1897. 
June  30.  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
Sept  8,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30.  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  80,  1897. 
July  1,  1897. 
June  30.  1897. 
Sept.  16.  1897. 
Nov.  29,  1897. 
Dec.  19,  1898. 
Nov.  17,  1898. 
^Jlun«  80,  1897. 
Uune  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
Nov.  29.  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
May  14,  1898. 
Sept.  8,  1897. 
June  80,  1897. 
Sept.  16,  1897. 
June  80,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  29,  1898. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  80,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
Aug.  1,  1898. 
June  30,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
May  4,  1898. 
Dec.  8,  1897. 
April  15,  1898. 
Dec.  17.  1897. 
Dec.  8,  1897. 
June  30,  1897. 
April  8,  1898. 
April  8,  1898. 
April  8.  1898. 
Jan.  28,  1898. 
April  26,  1898. 
April  18,  1899. 
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LIST  OF  U.  S.  COMMISSIONERS.— (Continued.) 


Name. 


Residence. 


Sterling,  F.  P.  ... 
Woolridge,  W.   M. 

Gill,  A.  D 

Wilson,   James    . . . 

Rhone,  J.  A 

Darling,  M.  S 

Noyes,    A.    W.    ... 

Rood,  C.  L 

Wilcox,    J.    M.    ... 

Stone,  R.  W 

Adams,  W.  C.  ... 
SteVenson,  R.  R.  . 
Mushback,  J.  E.    . 


Helena  

Hinsdale 

Sandusky , 

Malta 

Plaine  

Pondera   .... 

Pony  

Rldgelawn   

Shelby 

Bridger 

Thompson   Falls 

Wisdom    

Red   Lodge    


When  Appointed. 


March  6,  1900. 
April  18,  1899. 
March  6,  1900. 
Jan.  10,  1899. 
Jan.  10,  1899. 
May  8,  1899. 
May  8,  1899. 
June,  1900. 
Jan.  26,  1898. 
Nov.  5,  1900. 
March  26,  1900. 
March  9,  1898. 
Dec.  22,  1900. 


Population  of  Montana  by  Counties  and 

Minor  Civil   DivisionSt 


The  Government  Census  Bulletin,  June  1st,  1900,  gives  the  following  report  of  the 
population  of  the  state: 

Montana  was  organized  as  a  territory  May  26,  1864,  and  admitted  as  a  state  Novem- 
ber 8,  1889.  Table  1  shows  the  population  of  Montana  at  each  census  from  1870  to 
1900,  inclusive,  together  with  the  Increase  by  number  and  per  cent  during  each  decade. 


TABLE  l—POPULATICXN  OF  ^MONTlMNA,  1870  TO  1900. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Increase. 

CENSUS  YEARS. 

Numt^r. 

Per  Cent. 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 


243,329 

132.159 

39,159 

20,595 


84.1 

237.5 

90.1 


The  population  of  the  state  in  1900  is  243,329,  as  compared  with  a  population  In 
1890  of  132,159,  showing  an  increase  during  the  decade  of  111,170,  or  84.1  per  cent.  A 
part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  10,346  Indians  and  419  other  per- 
sons, or  a  total  of  10,765  persons,  on  Indian  reservations,  etc.,  in  Montana,  who  were 
specially  enumerated  in  1890  under  the  provisions  of  the  census  act,  but  were  not  in- 
cluded In  the  general  population  of  the  state  at  that  census.  The  population  of  the 
territory  of  Montana  in  1870  was  20,595,  and  in  1889,  39,159,  showing  an  increase  of 
18,564,  or  90.1  per  cent.  During  the  following  decade,  from  1880  to  1890,  in  the  last 
year  of  which  the  territory  became  a  state,  the  population  increased  from  39,159  to 
132,159,  or  237.5  per  cent.  Although  the  numerical  increase  has  been  greater  during 
the  last  decade  than  for  any  preceding  one,  the  percentage  of  increase  has  declined. 

The  population  of  Montana  in  1900  is  more  than  eleven  times  as  large  as  the  popu- 
lation given  for  1870,  the  first  census  taken  after  its  organization  as  a  territory  in  1864. 

The  total  land  surface  of  Montana  is,  approximately,   145,310  square  miles,  the 
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average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  at  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900  being  as 
foUows:     1890,  0.9;  1900,  1.7. 

Table  2  shows  the  population  of  Montana  by  counties  at  each  census  from  1870  to 
1900,  inclusive,  while  table  3,  which  immediately  follows,  shows,  for  each  county,  the 
increase  (or  decrease)  by  number  and  per  cent  during  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900. 

TABLE  2.— THE  POPTJLATTON  OP  MONTANA  BY  OOUNTIBS,  1870  TO  1800. 


OOUNTIBS. 


The  State 

Beaverhead 

Broadwateri 

Oarbona  

Cascades 

Ohioteau4 t 

Ousters 

Dawsone  

X>eer  LodgeT 

Fenguss  

Flatheadft 

Gallatlnio 

Gran,  tell 

JefferBoni2 

Lewis  and  Clarkeis 

Madison • 

M«agheri4 

Mia«soulai5 

Parkie 

RavallliT 

Silver 'Bowl  8 

Sweet  <5rassi» 

Tetx>n2o 

Valleyo 

Tellowstonesi 

Crow  Indian  Reservation 


1900| 


1890. 


243,329 


6,615 
2.641 
7.533 

25,777 

10.966 
7.891 
2.443 

17.393 
6.937 
9.375 
9.553 
4.328 
5.330 

19,171 
7.695 
2.526 

18.964 
7.341 
7.822 

47.635 
8.086 
5.060 
4.356 
6.212 
2,660 


132.159 


4,656 


8.755 
4,741 
5,308 
2.066 
15.156 
3.514 


6.246 


6.026 
19,146 

4,692 

4,749 
14,427 

6.881 


23,744 


2.065 


1880. 


89,159 


1870. 


2,712 


3,068 

2.510 

180 

8.876 


3.643 


2.464 
6.521 
3,915 
2.743 
2.537 


20.595 


722 


517 

38 

177 

4,367 


1.578 


1.631 
5.040 
2,684 
1,387 
2,654 


1  Organised   from  parts  of  Jefferson   and  Meagher  In  1897. 

2  Organised  form  ^>arta  of  Park  and  Yellowstone  In  1895. 

8  Orfiranlzed  from  i>arts  of  Choteau.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  Meaffher  in  1887; 
part  of  Meag^her  annexed  since  1890. 

4  Parts  Uken  to  form  Teton  In  1893,  and  part  of  Casoade  In  1887. 

siName  ohang*ed  from  BIgr  Horn  In  1877;  paart  tkken  to  form  part  of  Yellowstoxke 
In  1881. 

«  Valley  organized  from  part  of  Dawson  In  1893. 

T  (Parts  taken  to  form  Silver  Bow  in  1881  and  Granite  in  1893;  parts  annexed  to 
Flathead  and  Lewis  and  Clarke  since  18S0. 

8  Organised  from  part  of  Meagher  In  1886. 

0  Organized  frcoxi  part  of  Mtssovla  In  1893;  part  of.I>eer  Lodge  subsequently  an- 
nexed. 

1°  Parts  t€Lken  to  form  Park  In  1887  and  part  of  Yellowstone  In  1881 

11  Organized  from  part  of  Deer  Lodge  in  1893. 

12  Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Broadwater  In  1897. 

18  Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Cascade  in  1887;  parts  of  Deer  Lodge  and  Meagher 
annexed  since  1890. 

14  Parts  taken  to  formi  Fergus  In  1885.  of  Cascade  In  1887.  of  Sweet  Grass  In 
1895,  and  part  of  Broadwater  In  1897;  partsannexed  to  Cascade  and  Lewis  and  Clarke 
since  1890. 

16  Parts  taken  to  form  Flathead  and  Ravalli  In  1898. 

16  Organized  from  part  of  Gallatin  in  1887;  parts  taken  to  form  part  of  CaitK>n 
and  Sweet  Grass  In  1895. 

17  Orgainised  from  part  of  'Missoula  lnl893. 

18  Organized  form  part  of  Deer  Lodge  In  1881. 

19  Organized  from  parts  of  Meagher,  Park  and  YellowFtone  In  1895. 

2°  Organized  from  part  of  Choteau  In  1893. 

21  Organized  from  parts  of  Custer  and  Gallatin  In  1881;  parts  taken  to  form  pairtF 
of  Carbon  and  Sweet  Grass  in  1896. 
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TABLE  a-INCRIEAfiE  IN  POPULATION  OP  MONTANA  BY  OOUNTIEaS,  1890  TO 

1900. 


COUNTIES. 


Increase. 


Number. 


Per  Cent. 


The  Btate 


111.170 


Beaverhead 
(Broadwater. 

Oarlxm 

Casoade  

Choteau  

Ouster 


Dawaon  

IDeer  Lodge  

iP^rfirus 

Flathead  

Gallatin 

Granite  

Jeffereon  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison 

Meagher 

Missoula 

Park 


Ravalli 

Silver  Bow 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton  

Valley  

Yellowstone 

Crow  Indian  Reservation 


900 
2.641 
7.533 

17,022 
6.225 
2,583 
887 
2,238 
8.423 
9.375 
8.807 
4.328 
•696 
26 
3.003 

•2.223 

•468 

460 

7.822 

83,891 
3,066 
6.080 
4,356 
4,147 
2,660 


84.1 


194.4 
131.8 
48.7 
18.8 
14.8 
97.4 


52.9 


•11.6 

0.1 

64.0 

•46.8 

•3.2 

6.7 


100.6 


200.8 


•  Decrease 

The  following  territorial  changes  in  the  counties  of  Montana  have  been  made  since 
1890:  Flathead  organized  from  part  of  Missoula  in  1893;  Oranlte  organized  from  part 
of  Deer  Ladge  in  1893;  Rayalli  organized  from  part  of  Missoula  in  1893;  Teton  organ- 
ized from  part  of  Choteau  in  1893;  Valley  organized  from  part  of  Dawson  in  1893;  Car- 
bon organized  from  parts  of  Park  and  Yellowstone  in  1895;  Sweet 'Grass  organized 
from  parts  of  Meagher,  Park,  and  Yellowstone  in  1895;  Broadwater  organized  from 
parts  of  Jefferson  and  Meagher  in  1897;  parts  of  Deer  Lodge  annexed  to  Flathead  and 
Lewis  and  Clarke;  and  parts  of  Meagher  annexed  to  Cascade  and  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  8  counties,  namely,  Broadwater,  Carbon,  Flat- 
head, Granite,  Ravalli,  Sweet  Grass,  Teton  and  Valley  have  been  formed  since  1890. 
Of  the  remaining  16  counties  all  but  3  have  increased  in  population  during  the  decade. 
The  3  that  show  a  decrease  in  population,  namely,  Jefferson,  Meagher  and  Missoula, 
have  also  suffered  material  losses  in  territory. 

Table  4  shows  the  population  of  Montana  by  minor  civil  divisions,  so  far  as  It  was 
separately  returned  at  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900. 

POPUtLATION  OF  MONTANiA.  BY  MINOR  CIVTL  DIVISIONS. 


MINOR  AND  CIVIL  DIVISIONS. 


1900. 


BBA  V'EJRHEAD  OOUNTYi 

Argenta  township 

Bannock  township 

Barretts  township 

Blroh  Creek  township 

Bishop  township  

Blaoktail  township  

Bowen  township  or  Big  Hole  16 

Dell  township 

Dewey  township 

Dillon  townahlp,  Including  Dillon  city 
Dillon  city  


6.615 


106 
418 
897 
180 
U8 
106 
141 
141 
116 
1.721 
1,530 
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MINOR  AiND  CIVIli  DlTViaiOINS. 


1900. 


Ward  1 584 

Ward  2 6C0 

'WlBtnl  3 296 

Fox  township  

Gleodale  township 

Hecla  township 

Horse  Prairie  towos-hlp 

Lima  township 

Pioneer  township 

Polaris  township 

Red  Rock  township  

Wisdom  township  or  IBlK  Hole  16 

(BROADWATER  OOUNTT2 

Blackwells  township 

Canton  township  

Diamond  City  township 

Hassel  or  St.  Louis  township  

Jefferson  River  township 

Lombard  township 

RadeivlyuFgr  townsihlp 

Toston  township  

Townfieod  township.   Includlncr  Townsendtown 

Townsend  town  

Winston  or  iPlacer  township  

CARIBON  COUNTTa   

Bowler  township 

Clarks  Pork  township  

JoUet  township 

Red  Lodcre  township.  Including  Red  Lod«ret own 

Red  Lod^^e  town 

Ward  1 862 

Ward  2 800 

Wtod  S 500 

Red  Lod^e  Creek  township 

Reno  township 

Stillwater  township 

CAOADB  CX>UNTT4 

Barker  township 

Belt  township 

Cascade  township   

Chestnut  township 

Qeyser  township .' 

Great  BVtlls  township,  Includiagr  wards  1.  2,  3  and  part  of  ward  4  of  Great 

'Falls  city    

Great  Palls  city  (part  of) 

Total  for  Great  Falls  city.  In  Great  F&lls  and  Watson  townships 

Ward  1 2,899 

Ward  2 1,800 

Wards 2,904 

Ward  4 7,327 

Klbbey  township 

NeHihart  townsQidp,  Includlnfir  Nelhart  town 

NeHhart  town 

Sand  Ooulee  township 

Sim  River  township 

Truly  townsihlp 

Watson  township,  including  part  of  ward  4  of  Great  Falls  city 

Great  Palls  city  (part  of)  

CHOTELAU  COUNTT5 

BiflT  Sajidy  township 

Chinook  township 

Port  Benton  township,  including  Fort  Benton  town 

IFort  Benton  town 

Harlem  township 

(Havre  township,  Including  Havre  town 

Havre  town 

Higthwood  township 

Landu^y  township 


223 
260 

185 
230 
631 
22 
122 
181 
866 

2,641 


83 
277 
132 
180 
29 
28 
365 
187 
886 
446 
565 

7,633 


96 
1,629 
1,326 
3  015 
2.162 


527 
197 
743 

25,777 


2.868 
706 
308 
284 

13,391 
13.058 
14.990 


660 

944 

833 

2.950 

687 

581 

2,228 

1.877 

10,966 


757 
1,686 
2,861 
1,024 

631 
2,382 
1,083 

674 

146 
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Sw«et  QrauBB  township 

Fort  (Belknap  Indian  reservation 


CUSTEHl  COUNTY8. 


MtleaOity 

Ward  1 fTTB 

Ward  2 963 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  reservatloii 


DAWSON  COUNTYT. 


Olendive  township 

Mincrusvllle  township 

Newion  townalhlp 

Fearmond  township g. 


DDER  IXOOB  COUNTT8 


Anaoonda  township,  Indudiner  Anaconda 

Anaoonda  dty  

Ward  1 1.438 

Ward  2 1,256 

fWlBid  3 803 

Ward  4 1,417 

Ward  6 2,1«3 

Ward  6....* 2,878 

Cottonwood  townahip.  Including  iDeer  LiOdfire  town 

(Deer  Ixid^e  town 

Qold  Creek  townahip 

(Linooln  township 

Ophlr  township « 


'PBRjGOS  CXDONTYQ 


Cottonwood  district 

Deerfleld  district  

Edge;  Maiden  and  Orase  Range  district 

Flat  Willow  district 

'HalbeTt-Hlg<hifleld  district  

LfSvlna  district  

Lewis  town  ddstriot,  including  Lewis  town  village 

Lewistown  village 

Phll'brook  and  Ubet  district  

Utica,  Den'ton  and  Stanford  district  


FLATHEAD  COUNTYlo 


Columbian  to WTuahlp 

Flathead  township 

Jocico  township 

Kalispell  township,  including  Kalispell  city  . 

Kallspell  city 

Llbby  township 

Tobacco  -Plains  township 

Troy  towvusftilp 

Flathead  Indian  reservation  (part  of) 

Total  for  Flathead  Indian  reservation,  in 
counties 


Flathead    and     Missoula 


GALLATIN  OOUNTYii 


Baker  precinct 

Belgrade  prednct 

Boseman  city.  In  E>ast,  South  and  West   Boseman  precincts 

Ward  1 1,042 

Ward  2 873 

W^ard  3 990 

Word  4 584 

Bridger  precinct 

Chestnut  precinct 

Connel  prednct 

East  Bozeman  precinct,  exclusive  of  part   of  Boseman  dty 

Flathead  prednct 

Gallatin  precinct 

Hillsdale  precinct 

Madison  precinct 


1900. 


717 
1,312 

7,891 

1,938 


1,464 

2,448 

1.435 
32S 
450 
230 

17,398 

12.375 
9.453 


2,289 

1,824 

800 

1.O00 
929 

6,937 

764 

650 

1,163 

270 

830 

323 

1,826 

1,096 

731 

990 

9,375 

1,192 

6S3 

1,575 

4,486 

2,626 

931 

268 

242 

13 

2,142 

9.663 

219 

697 

3,419 


244 
606 
204 
48 
894 
238 
260 
123 
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Manhattan  preclnot '. 

Middle  Creek  preoiiiot 

Monforten  precinct 

Reeee  Creek  parednot 

fi&leeville  precinct 

Bouth  Boseman  -precinct,  excliislve  of  part  of  Boseman  city  . 

Spantoh  Creek  preclnot 

Bprlng^hlll  preclnot 

Three  vForlui  precinct 

West  Boseman  precinct,  exclusive  of  part  of   Bozeman   city 

West  GallaUn  precinct 

Willow  Creek  precinct 


ORANITB  CX>UNm2. 


Beannotith  preclnot 

'  BimetaSlic  precinct 

Comiblnatlon  pc^eclnot 

DnnnmoDd  preclnot 

Oamet  precinct 

Granite  precinct  

Head*  of  Ck>ld  Creek  prednct 

New  Chicago  precinct 

North  Philipeburs  poreclncta  Including  part  of  Phlllpeburgr  city  

Philipeburgr  dty  (part  of ) 

Total  for  P9iilipeburflr  city,  in  (North  and  South  Phillpirt>urg  precinct. 

Princetoo  precinct 

Quigley  precinct 

Red  X.ion  precinct 

Royal  precinct ^ 

Rumsey  precinct 

South  Phlllpsburg  preclnot, 2  Including  part  of  Phllipsburg  city  

Phlllpsburg  city  (part  of) 

Stone  Station  precinct 

Sunrise  precinct 


JIBtBlF^RSON  COUNTTiS. 


Township  No.  8. 
Township  No.  4. 
Township  No.  6. 
Township  (No.  6. 
Township  No.  7. 
Townwhip  No.  8. 
Township  INC.  9. 
Township  No.  11. 
Township  (No.  12. 


UDBWliB  AND  CLAROCB  <X>UNTYi4. 


Belmont  towntfhlp . . . 

'Hdena  city,  in  township  10.  north,  ranges  3  and  4,  west 

Ward  1 1.398 

Wardf2 960 

rwiord  3 1,078 

Ward  4 1.2«> 

Wand  5 1,620 

Ward  « 1,510 

W\ard  7 2.959 

Township  8.  nortlh,  range  6,  west  (fractional)  

Towiuftiilp  8,  north,  range  6,  west  (fractional) 

Township  9,  north,  range  3,  west  (fractional)  

Township  9,  north,  range  4,  west  (fractional)  

Township  9,  north,  ranges,  west 

Township  9,  north,  range  6.  west  (fractionna»  

Township  10,  north,  range  1,  west  (fractional)  

Township  10,  north,  range  2.  west 

Township  10,  north,  range  3  west,  exclusive  of  part  of  Helena  oity 

Township  10,  north,  range  4  west,  exclusive  of  .part  of  Helena  city 

Township  10,  north,  range  6,  west  (fMuitional) 

Township  10,  north,  range  6,  west  (fractional) 

Township  11.  north,  range  1,  efust 

TownieAiip  11,  north,  range  1  weet 

Township  11,  north,  range  2,  west  (fractional) 

Township  11,  north,  range  3,  west 

Township  12,  north,  range  1,  west 


369 
203 

300 
194 
431 
202 

89 
238 

68 

678 
316 
221 


4, 


147 
126 

61 


302 

1,079 

32 

288 

796 

660 

995 

74 

54 

20 

7 

6 

8n 

44) 

148 

43 

5.330 


930 
(^l 
686 
327 
882 
178 
108 
06 
1,503 

19.171 


2,747 
10.770 


41 

(«) 

6 

108 

84 

39 

107 

298 

1.614 

537 

822 

(8) 

46 
130 
103 
160 

34 
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Township  12,  north,  rai«o  2,  west  (fractional) 

Townahipia^  north,  nms^e  3,  w«st 

Township  12,  nortih,  ranse  4,  weBt 

Township  13,  north,  ran^e  *,  west 

Township  13,  north,  rang«  3,  w«Bt , 

Township  13,  north,  nnt^A,  wost 

TownahlplS,  north,  nmepe  6^  west 

Townahip  13,  north,  xang^  6,  west  

Townahip  13,  north,  range  7,  weat  (fracUonal) , 

Township  13,  north,  raive  9.  west  

Townahip  14,  north,  range  2,  weat 

Townahip  14,  north,  range  3,  west  (fractional) , 

Townahip  14,   north,   lange  4,   west   

Townahip  14,  north,  range  6,  west , 

Townahip  14,  north,  range  7,  west 

Townahip  14,  north,  range  8.  west 

Townahip  14,  north,  ran^e  9,  wast 

Townahip  Ifi,  north,  ranged,  west 

Townahip  15,  nortfti,  range  3,  west  (fractional)  

Townahip  15,  north,  ranga  4,  west , 

Townahip  15,  north,  range  6,  west 

Township  15,  north,  range  6,  weet 

Townahip  IS,  north,  range  7,  west , 

Townahip  15,  north,  ran^e  8,  west 

Townrtkip  16,  north,  lan^e  3,  west , 

Townahip  16,  north,  range  4,  weat , 

Township  16,  north,  range  5,  west , 

Townfhip  16,  nortih,  range  9,  weat , 

Township  17,  north,  range  3,  wast  (fractional) 

Town^hipl7,  north,  range  4,  weat , 

Township  17,  north,  ranga  6,  west , 

Townaoip  17,  north,  range  6,  weat 

Towr.ship  18,  north,  range  4^  weat 

Township  18,  north,  range  6^  wast , 

Townahip  18,  north,  range  6^  weat 

Townahip  18,  north,  rang'e  7,  wast , 

Townahip  19.  north,  ran^a  4,  west 

Township  19,  nortii,  range  6,  weat 

Township  19.  north,  range  6,  weat 

Townahip  19,  north,  range  7,  weat , 

Township  19,  north,  ran^e  8,  west  (fractional)    

Township  20,  north,  range  4,  west  (fractional) . 

Township  29,  north,  ranged,  weat  (fractional)  

Townahip  29,  north,  range  6,  weat , 

Town^ip  20.  north,  ran^e  7.  weat , 

Township  20.  north,  rancra  8.  west 

Township  21,  north,  range  6.  west  (fractional)  

Township  21,  north,  ranga  7,  west  (fractional) 

Unsunreyed  territory  north  of  4th  Standard  Parallel  Une 


ILAiDlSOfS  COUNTT15 


fiherldan  town 
Virginia  City... 


MBAOHBR  (X>LTNTYi« 


It  township  

Beroall  precinct 

Bi«r  Elk  precinct  

Brewer  townahip,  Includiner  White  Sulphur  £lprings  town 

"White  Sulphur  Springs  town  

Castle  Mountain  township 

liartinsdale  precinct 

Mnsaelshell  precinct 

Oka  precinct  

Wlnnecook  precinct  


23 

6 
82 

7 

14 
60 
40 
16 
10 

9 
38 
13 
t6 
25 
48 
19 
96 
U 
161 
137 
14 
S5 
18 

6 
27 
66 
27 
18 
49 
14 

2; 

74 
10 
46 

ss 

TO 
15 
20 
49 
75 
27 
28 
39 
186 
30 
46 


(») 


7,695 


581 
568 

2,526 


313 
32 
161 
»?5 
446 


45 
573 

28 
107 


MISSOULA  C^OUNTYiT. 


township  

Frenchtown  township 

Hellgata  township,  including*  Missoula  city 

Missoula  city 

Ward  1 9^ 

Ward  2 1»"1 


13.964 


1.608 
1,249 
7.751 
4.366 
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(Ward   Z 

Word  4 

Not  l6eated  iat  wards 

Jodko  towiiisAilp 

SzuMUl  tawDOhipi*' 

Thookimcm  townshlpio 

Flathead  Indla*n  reservatloii  (part  of) 
(For  total  Bee  Flathead  county) 


499 

1,720 

39 


PAfiK  COtUINTTis. 


Precinct  1,  comprftsiDf  -wtutd  1  of  Ldvingaton  city 

Total  f or  (LIviogBton  city,  co-aisteDBlve  with  predncta  1,  2,  »nd  3 

Ward  1 1,084 

Ward  2 720 

(Waitl    3 1,024 

Precinct   2,  oompriaincr  ward  2  of  Livingston  city 

Precinct   3,  coonprisincr  ward  3  of  Livingstoin  city 

Preoftnot   4,  Cokedal« ^ 

Preoinot   6,  iFridley 

Precinct  6,  Tom  Miner  Basin  

Percinct   7,  Horr 

Precinct   8,  AldrldK-e 

Precinct   9,  dnabar 

Precinct   9,  Oinnabar 

Perclnct  U,  Cooke  

Precinct  12,  Jardlne 

Precinct  18,  Chloo 

IPreclnct  14,  South  OttBcadie 

Percinct  1ft,  Richland 

Precinct  16,  Trail  Creek 

Precinct  17,  Lower  Mission 

Precinct  18.  Upper  MlASlon 

Precinct  19,  West  Boulder 

IPreclnct  20,  Contact 

Prednct  21,  "Hunters  Hot  Springe  

Precinct  22,  Shields  River 

Precinct  23,  Cottonwood  

Precinct  24,  iMyerstmrg 

Precinct  26,  Murphy 

Precinct  26,  Muir  .... 

Precinct  27,  Lat 

Precinct  28,  North  Cascade 


RAVALLI  OOUNTTiB. 


Hamilton  town  .. 
Stevensvllle  town 
Victor  town 


•SILVER  BOW  OaUNTfY2o, 


Township  1.  Walkervllle,  Including  WalkervlUe  city 

Walkervine  city 

Ward' 1 • 736 

Ward  2 |      782 

rward   3.... 1,103 

Township  2,  Meaderville  

Township  3,  Red  Mountain 

Township  4,  German 

Township  6,   Silver  Bow,  Including  wards  1.    2,    3,   4,   5,    6   and   parts  of 

•w«rd8  7  and  8  of  IButte  City 

Butte  city  (i>art  of) 

Total  for  Butte  dty,   in  townships  5   and  6 

Ward  1 2.190 

Ward  2 4,258 

rWard   3 4,2U 

War*  4 s 2,146 

Ward  6 3,927 

Ward  6 2,974 

Ward  7 4.899 

Wards 6.865 

Township  6,  South  Butte,  including  parts  wards  7  and  8  of  Butte  City... 
Butte  City  (part  of)  


667 

146 

614 

2129 


7,841 

1.034 
2.778 


720 

1.024 

73 

207 

100 

869 

643 

94 

153 

49 

378 

200 

HI 

IM 

284 

171 

94 

77 

77 

292 

463 

183 

130 

64 

69 

43 

186 

7,822 

1.267 
346 
136 

47,636 

2.906 
^.621 


1.S36 
621 
587 

36.195 
28.033 
80,470 


6,689 
2.487 


J 
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i       1900. 
I 


0WIBET  GQRASS  OOONTTsi. 


Big  Timl>er  townahip 
Melville  township  .... 
Stillwater  townahip  . 


TBTON  O0fUNTT«2, 


Ohoteau  townflhlp , 

Dupuyer  town»h1(p 

Mari&B  towmsddip 

&t.  "Mary  township 

Blackfeet  Indian  reaervatloii 


VAIiL»ET  COIJNTT28. 


Culbertson  township 

OlasgiQiw  townalUp 

Malta  township 

Saco  townahip 

Sprtngdale  township 

<Fort  Peck  Indian  reservation 


TOaiLiLOWiSTONB  COUNTTa4, 


Oan  yon  Creek  prechvct 

Columbus  precinct 

I>ELirvJ€W  tpreolnot   

Junction  prednot 

Ijaurel  precinct  

MusselcAiell  precinct  

Nort>)  iBllHncrs  precinct,  Includlnsr  wards  1  and  2  of  Billings  city 

BlUingrs  city  (part  of) 

Total  for  BUlinsrs  city.  In  ^North  and  South  B^lUnc^  precincts 

Ward  1 8S1 

'W^ard  2 750 

Ward  8 7W 

W-ard  4 862 

Park  City  precinct 

Roundup  precinct 

South  Billings  precinct,  Includdnf  wards  3  and  2  of  Billings  city 

Billing's  city  (part  of) 

Thomas  Ranch  precinct  

Upper  Mussetehell  precinct 


'" 


OROW  TNIEMAN  R-BSERV^ATIONas . 


3.08S 


i,<a» 

722 
725 

5080 


1.488 
724 
600 
111 

2,256 

4,386 


2S2 
1.078 
650 
813 
106 
1.046 

6,212 


374 

430 

99 

147 

368 

233 

1.877 

1,W1 

3.221 


433 

57 

l.<»77 

1.620 

50 

85 

2.660 


1  Comparison  witft  population  for  1890  can  not  "be  made:  information  as  to 
changes  in  mdnor  civil  divisions  incomplete. 

2  Organized  from  parts  of  Jefferson  and  Meagher  counties  in  1897. 
8  Organized  from  parts  of  Park  and*  Yellowstone  counties  in  1896. 

4  Part  of  Meagher  county  annexed  sdnce  1890.  Comparison  with  papula^on  for 
1890  can  not  be  made;  information  as  to  changes  in  mthor  civil  divisions  incom- 
plete. 

8  Part  taken  to  form  Teton  county  in  1893.      Not  returned  by  townships  in  1890. 

6'Not  returned  by  townships  or  precincts. 

T  Part  taken  to  form  Valley  county  in  1893.      Not  returned  by  townsftUps  In  1890. 

8  Part  taken  to  form  Granite  county  In  1893  and  parts  annexed  to  (Flathead  and 
Liswis  and  Clarke  counties  since  1890.     Not  returned  by  townships  in  1890. 

9  Not  returned  by  districts  In  1890. 

10  Organised  from  part  ol  Missoula  county  In  1898;  part  of  'Deer  iM&ee  county 
subsequently  annexed. 

11  Cocnparlson  with  population  for  1890  can  not  be  made;  county  redlstrloted 
since  1890. 

12  Organized  from  -part  of  Deer  'L<odge  county  in  1893. 

18  Includes  part  of  Upper  Flint  Creek  valley  and  Red  Rock  county,  from  Hog- 
back to  Moose  (Lake 

14  Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Broadwater  county  in  1897.  Comparison  with  pop- 
ulation for  1890  can  not  be  made;  county re-dJstricted  since  1890. 

16  Parts  of  Deer  Lodge  and  Meagher  counties  annexed  since  1890.  Comparison 
with  population  for  1890  can  not  be  made;  information  as  to  changes  in  minor  civil 
divisions  incomplete. 
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(0)  No  poiwlaUoa  returned 

16  Not  returned  by  townahips  or  preoincta. 

IT  (Parts  taken  to  form  part  of  Sweet  Oraas  county  in  1896  and  part  of  Broad- 
Water  county  in  1887;  .parts  annexed  to  Cascade  and  to  Lewla  and  Clarke  coun- 
ties  alnoe  1890.      Not  returned  by  townsiiipe  or  precdncta  in  1890. 

IB  Ciorvallia  and  Slathead  townahipe  taken  to  form  'FDeittiead  county,  and  flkal- 
kabo  and  Stevena  townehljM  taken  to  form  RaTalli  oonnty  In  1898. 

lo  Smead  townj^hjp  orsanized  from  part  of  Tbooapaon  townahip  since  1880. 

18  Parts  taken  to  form  parts  of  Carbon  and  Sweet  Gvaaa  coui^tlea  in  1896.  Com- 
parison with  population  for  1880  can  iK>t  be  made;  Iniformatloci  as  to  cbancM  in 
minor  civil  divisions  Incoimplete. 

19  OrgiLnlaed  -ft^m  part  of  Missoula  county  In  1898.  Not  returned  'by  townahips 
orp  reclnots. 

so  Not  returned  by  townaMps  In  1890. 

21  Organized  from  parte  of  Mea«rber,  Park  and  Yellowstone  counties  In  1896. 

22  Orgajsiieed'  from  part  of  Choteau  county  In  1893. 

28  Organized  from  part  of  Dawson   county  tn  1888. 

24  Farts  taken  to  focim  parta  of  Carbon  and  Sweet  Graaa  counties  in  1886.  Com- 
parison with  population  of  1890  can  not  be  made;  information  aa  to  c^hangvs  In  mi- 
nor dvU  d  I  visions  incomplete. 

20  (Kot  a  part  of  any  county. 

There  are  26  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  ylllages  in  Montana,  for  which  the 
population  in  1900  is  separately  returned,  and  these  incorporated  places  are  presented 
in  table  5  in  alphabetical  order,  being  abstracted  from  table  4,  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented in  detail  under  the  counties  in  which  they  are  severally  situated. 

TABLiB  NO.  6.— POPUILATION  OF  TUB  1  NOOHPOBATflBaD  CITimS,  TOWNS  AiND 

VUDLAOESS  OF  MONTAINiA.   1890  AiNID  1900. 


Cities,  Towns  and  Villages. 


Anaconda  city  .  .. 

BllUngs  city 

Boseman  city  .... 

Butte  city 

IDeer  Ix>dge  town 

(Dillon  city 

Fort  ©enton  town 
Great  Falta  city  . . 
-Haffnflton  town  ... 

Havre  town 

•Helena  city 

KaUspell  city  .... 
ILewiatown  vUlaige 


Population 


1900. 


1890. 


Cities,  If  owns  and  Villaflr^. 


9.463 
3.221 
3,419 

30,470 
1.324 
1.630 
1.024! 

14.9801 
1.2671 
1.033 

10.770 
2.626 
1.096 


3,976 

836 

2,143 

10,723 

1.463 

1,012 

624 

3,979 


13,834 


Popuilatlon 


1900. 


1890. 


Livingston  city 

MUee  City 

Missoula  city 

Nefhart  town 

Phillpsburg  city 

Red  Liodge  town 

Sheridan  town 

dtevensville  town  ....  . 

Townsend  town 

Victor  town 

Virginia  City  

Walkervllle  city 

Wbite  Sulphur  Springa 


2.778 

2,860 

1.938 

966 

4,866 

S.426 

833 

995 

1,068 

2,162 

6M 

681 

207 

846 

446 

246 

136 

668 

676 

2,621 

1,748 

446 

640 

Of  the  above  named  26  incorporated  places  15  have  less  and  11  have  more  than 
2,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  latter  the  4  largest  cities  are  Butte,  with  30,470;  Great  Falls 
with  14,930;  Helena,  with  10,770;  and  Anaconda,  with  9,453  inhabitants. 
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Coxinty  Officials 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF     BEAVERHEAD     COUNTY. 


Office. 


Dlatrlct  Judge    

Sheriff   

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder  

County  Aaeessor   

Clerk  of  District  Court  

County  Attorney 

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

County  Coroner 

Public  Administrator  

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners  

State  Senator  

Members  of  House  of  Representatives 


Name  and  Politics. 


M.  H.  Parker,  Democrat 

Chas.  H.  Padley,  Democrat  

Geo.  Edinger,  Democrat  

Wm.  L.  Staudaher,  Democrat  . . . 
Chas.  W.  Conger,  Republican  ... 

Geo.  W.  French,  Democrat 

Joseph  B.  Polndexter,  Democrat, 

Isabelle  Rife,  Democrat  

James  L.  Jones,  Democrat 

Al  E.  Qrfiieter,  Democrat 

Geo.  R.  Metlen  

T.  F.  Barrett  

Alvln    Anderson    

Wm.  Montgomery  

James  P.  Murray,  Democrat 

David  E.  Metlen,  Democrat  

Emerson  Hill,  Democrat 


Address. 


Boulder. 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Grant. 

Dillon. 

Wlsdonfc 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Red  Rock. 


The  County  Commisloners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  who  take  office  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1900,  are  David  iMcfKnight,  Democrat,  Dell;  Wason  M.  Oliver. 
Democrat,   Dillon;   Wm.   Montgomery,  Democrat,  Dillon. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  Chas.  Hirschman,  Dillon;  Thos.  Judge,  Polaris; 
J.  A.  Clinton,  Lima;  Sam'l.  Jaggers,  Grant;  H.  Just,  Lima. 

LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF    BROADWATER    COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff  

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Assessor   

Clerk  of  District  Court 

County  Attorney  

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

Coroner 

Public  Administrator   

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners 

State  Senator  

Members  of  House  of  Representatives. 


Name  and  Politics. 


Wm.  L.  HoUoway,  Republican 

G.  B.  Poole,  Democrat  

M.  Gurnett,  Democrat  

•B.  S.  Coad,  Democrat 

Charles  Dogget,  Democrat  . . . . 

Fred  Bubser,  Democrat  

E.  H.  Groodman,  Democrat  . . . . 
Eva  Harrington,  Democrat  ... 
Charles  Malone,  Democrat  . . . . 

Elmer  Lytle,  Democrat  

Frank  L.  Currie,  Democrat  . . . 

B.  P.  Durnen,  

W.  W.  Harvey  

B.  F.  Bembrlck  * 

W.  E.  Tierney,  Democrat  — 

Lloyd  Cannon,  Democrat 

A.  B.  Roflsman,  Democrat  — 


Address. 


Bozeman. 

Townsend. 

Townsend. 

Townsend. 

Townsend. 

Townsend. 

Townsend. 

Townsend. 

Winston. 

Winston. 

Townsend. 

Winston. 

Townsend. 

Toston. 

Townsend. 

Winston. 

Radensbursr. 


Justices  of  the  Peace;    H.  L.  Keene,  Canton;  C.  W.  Reynolds,  Winston. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTT  OFFICIALS    OF   CARBON    COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judfire  

Shertff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder  

Assessor 

Clerk  of  District  Court 

County  Attorney  

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools 

County  Coroner 

Public  Administrator  

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners  

State  Senator  

Members  of  House  of  Representatives . . 


Name  and  Politics. 


Frank  Henry,  Republican  *. 

M.  W.  Potter  Republican 

C.  E.  Wright,  Republican 

Jesse  Smith.  Republican  

W.  R.  Crockett,  Republican  

E.  E.  Esselstyn,  Republican  

S.  O.  Cass  well.  Republican « 

Miss  Martha  Dllworth,  Republican 

Dr.  B.  B.  Kelley,  Republican 

David  Smethurst.  Republican  

F.  W.  Hine,  Republican 

W.  F.  Tincom 

Harry  Duffleld   

John  Mulherin   

W.  F.  Meyer,  Republican 

C.  H.  Qregory.  Republican 


Address. 


Livingston. 
Red  Lodge. 
Red  Lodge. 
Red  Lodge. 
Red  Lodge. 
Red  Lodge. 
Red  Lodge. 
Red  Lodge. 
Red  Lodge. 
Red  Lodge. 
Red  Lodge. 
Red  Lodge. 
Joliet. 
Absarokee. 
Red  Lodge. 
Gebo. 


The  County  Commissioners  elected  November  €th.  1900.  and  who  will  take 
office  on  January  1st,  1902,  are  J.  J.  Frank.  Republican;  W.  B.  Nutting,  Re- 
publican; H.  J.  Smith,  Republican. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  David  Hawthorne.  Red  Lodge;  Edward  Morgan. 
Red  Lodge;  H.  E.  'Wolfe,  G^ebo;  Rodney  Stone.  Bridger;  Henry  Williams. 
Bridger;  William  Reno  Bridger;  John  Lindsay.  Carbonado;  Chas.  Oliver. 
Joliet;  R.  O.  Morris.  Absarokee;  John  W.  Brown.  Absarokee;  M.  O.  Magee. 
Absarokee;  Harry  Ellis.  Absarokee. 

LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF  CASCADE  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge 

Sheriff • 

Treasurer 

County  Clerk  and  Recorder  

Assessor   

Clerk  of  District  Court 

County  Attorney 

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

Auditor % 

Coroner  

Public  Administrator 

County  Surveyor 

County  Commissioners 

State  Senator  

Members  of  House  of  Representatives.. 


Name  and  Politics. 


J.  B.  Leslie.  Democrat 

H.  E.  Benner.  Democrat 

O.  F.  Wadeworth.  Jr.,  Democrat 

Vincent  Fortune,  Democrat  

Nat  MoGiffln,  Republican  

J.  T.  Athey.  Republican  

A.  C.  Gormley,  Democrat   

Martha  A.  Kearns,  Democrat  .. 

John  Carr.  Democrat 

C.  T.  Sweeney,  Democrat  

R.  W.  Hanson.  Democrat  

O.  C.  Mortson.  Democrat 

John  J.  Patterson    

B.  P.  McNair  

James  Erickson 

Geo.  H.  Stanton,  Democrat  .... 

S.  R.  Jensen.  Populist  

Thos.  F.  Richardson,  Populist  .. 

Geo.  R.  Woods,  Democrat  

Chas.  H.  Conner.  Labor  

R.  P.  Thoroughman,  Democrat  . 


Address. 


Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Belt. 

Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  E^ls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Great  Falls. 
Belt. 
Cascade.     « 


The  County  Commissioners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  and  who  will  take 
office  January  l6t,  1902,  are  W.  D.  Delphy.  Democrat,  Monarch;  Louis  Roals- 
wlck.  Republican,  Nelhart;  F.  D.  Coop-er,  Republican.  Cascade. 

Justlcee  of  the  Peace:  W.  H.  Race.  Great  Falls;  W.  H.  Saflord.  Great 
Falls;  Frank  Warner.  Cascade;  Luther  Mills.  Nelhart;  B.  P.  Fltzpatrlck.  Nel- 
hart; W.  F.  Oden.  Nelhart;  D.  J.  Dolsen,  Stockett;  T.  W.  MoKeown,  Stockett: 
J.  J.  G.  Burns.  Belt;  M.  Foley,  Belt;  E.  Nebel,  Klbbey;  W.  Gunn,  Klbbey. 

Townships  same  as  addresses. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF  CHOTEAU  COUNTY. 


Office. 


• 

District   Judgre    

Sheriff   

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder  

ABsessor   

Clerk  of  District  Court  

County  Attorney* 

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools 

Coroner   

Public  Administrator  

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners    

I 

State  Senator  

Members  of  the  Legislature  


Name  and  Politics. 


Edwin  K.  Cheadle,  Republican  .. 
Thos.  Clary,  Fusion   

D.  G.  Lockwood,  Republican  ... 

E.  Frank  Say  re.  Republican  ..>... 
John  C.  Sullivan,  Republican  ... 

Chas.  H.  Boyle,  Republican  

Chas.  N.  Pray,  Republican   

Miss  May  Flanagan,  Republican 

C.  F.  Hopkins,  Republican  

W.  O.  Dexter,  Republican  

A.  W.  Merrlfleld,  Republican  ... 

Geo.  F.  Lewis 

J.   D.   Thompson   

Chas.  A.  Smith  

Benj.  D.  Phillips,  Republican  ... 
George  B.  Bourne,  Republican  . 
John  F.  Patterson,  Republican  . 


Address. 


Lewis  town. 
Fort  'Benton 
Fort  Benton 
Fort  Benton 
Fort  Benton 
Fort  Benton 
Fort  Benton 
Fort  Benton 
Chinook. 
Fort  Benton 
Chinook. 
Fort  iBenton 
Havre. 
Harlem. 
<PhilUps. 
Hill. 
Fort  Benton 


County  Commissioners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  who  take  office  on  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1902,  are  Geo.  F.  Lewie,  Republican,  Fort  Benton;  A.  H.  Reser,  Re- 
publican, Chinook;  W.  E.  French,  Republican,  Harlem. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  Jere  Sullivan,  Fort  Benton;  Henry  J.  Meili,  Havre; 
Manning,  Landusky;  John  T.  Throop,  Landusky;  Maurice  C.  Price,  Hill;  John 
Manning,  Sandusky;  John  T.  Throop,  Sandusky;  Maurice  C.  Price,  Hill;  John 
McDowell,  Gold  Butte. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF  CUSTER  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff   

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Assessor   

County  Attorney  

Clerk  of  District  Court 

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

Coroner  

Public  Administrator  

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners 

State  Senator  

Members  of  House  of  Representatives. 


Name  and  Politics. 


C.  H.  Loud,  Republican  

W.  E.  Savage,  Republican  ... 
J.  R.  McKay,  Republican  . . . 
A.  H.  Swerdflger,  Republican 
E.  F.  Crosby,  Republican  ... 
J.  H.  Johnson,  Republican  ... 
A.  T.  McAusland,  RepuiMican 

Laura  Zook,  Democrat 

Joseph  Bateman,  Republican 
H.  B.  Twombly,  Republican  . 
George  Scheets,  Democrat  ... 

Joseph  E.  Farnum  

Arthur  Bitle  

Robert  G.  Wear  

Kenneth  McLean,  Republican 
E.  S.  <Becker,  Republican  — 
C.  D.  Newbary,  Republican  . 


Address. 


Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Miles  City. 
Ekalaka. 
Miles  City. 
Forsyth. 
Ekalaka. 


The  County  Commisioners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  and  who  take  office 
January  1st,  1902,  are  M.  G.  Maples,  Republican;  J.  W.  Stlth,  Republican,  and 
C.  S.  Bull,  Republican. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  A.  W.  Kennle,  Miles  City;  Emil  Blrcher,  Miles 
City;  E.  M.  Huff,  Forsyth;  C.  C.  Gates,  Forsyth;  Wm.  Bray,  Sr.,  Rosebud;  A. 
B.  Snow,  Terry;  Amos  Lambert,  Sr.,  Ekalaka;  Sam'l.  Clem,  Alzada;  W.  A. 
Armstrong,  Midland. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS   OF  DAWSON    COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Jud£re  

Shertff   

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Assessor   

Clerk  of  District  Court 

County  Attorney 

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  ... 

Coroner  

Public  Administrator  

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners  


State  Senator 

Member  of  House  of  Representatives . . . 


C.  H.  Loud,  Republican  

John  Kennedy,  Republican  

Hope  S.  Davis,  Republican   . . . . 

R.  L.  Wyman,  Republican 

Anton  H.  Johnson,  Republican 
James  Rivenes,   Republican    . . . 
Thomas  C.  Holmes,  Republican 

Orace  Skinner,  Republican  

S.  J.  Washingrton,  Republican  .. 

Wm.  Lowe,   Republican 

R.  R.' Cummins,  Republican  

C.   L.   Brown    

Chas.  R,  Noble  

Alex.  M.  Baird  

T.  P.  Cullen,  Democrat  

Geo.  McCone,  Republican  


Milee  City. 

GHendlve. 

Olendive. 

Qlendlve. 

Olendive. 

Glendive. 

Glendive. 

Olendive. 

Olendive. 

Olendive. 

Olendive. 

Olendive. 

Olendive. 

Wibaux. 

Olendive. 

Tonka. 


County  Commisisoners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  who  will  take  office  on 
January  1st,  190e,  are  J.  A.  Morton,  Republican;  W.  C.  Oleason,  Republican, 
and  A.  M.  Balrd,  Republican. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  John  OiUis,  Olendive;  J.  H.  Ray,  Jr.,  Olendive; 
John  Brophy,  Wibaux;  H.  R.  Oreen.  Wibaux;  C.  T.  Stanhope,  Sidney;  A.  A. 
Frederickson,  Tonka. 

LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF   DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Assessor   

Clerk  of  Court 

County  Attorney  

Sup't.  of  Schools  

Auditor 

Coroner  A 

Administrator   

Surveyor  

County  Commissioners 


State   Senator    

Members  of  House  of  Representatives. 


Name  and  Politics. 


Wellington  Nap  ton.  Democrat 

Jack  Conley,  Democrat   

P.  D.  Twohy,  Democrat  

Phillip  Greenan,  Democrat  ... 

Geo.  S.  Miller,  Democrat 

Wm.  E.  Thomas,  Republican  . 

J.  H.  Duffy,  Democrat  

Mary  MoLausrhlin,  Democrat  . 


Joseph  Hu£rhes,  Democrat  

J.  Y.  Batterton,  Democrat  

W.  B.  Pinefirar,  Democrat  

A.  M.Walker,  Democrat ^  — 

James  W.  Geary,  Democrat  

T.  C.  Davidson,  Republican   

J.  M.  Kennedy,  Fusion  

John  R.  Toole,  Democrat   

Thomeus  McTagfue,  Democrat   . . . 

J.  M  Madden,  Democrat 

Michaef  Geary,  Democrat   

Joseph  E.  McDonnell,  Democrat 
John  Blelenberg,  Republican   ... . 


Address. 


Anaconda. 
Anaconda. 
Anaconda. 
Anaconda. 
Anaconda. 
Anaconda. 
Anaconda. 
Anaconda. 

Anaconda. 

Deer  Lod£:e. 

Anaconda. 

Anaconda. 

Helmville. 

Anaconda. 

Anaconda. 

Anaconda, 

Deer  Lodsre. 

Anaconda. 

Helmville. 

Anaconda. 

Deer  Lodge. 


County  Commissioners  elected  November,    6th,    1900, 
January  1st,  1902,  are  James  W.  Geary,  Democrat;    Wm. 
and  Henry  B.  Hoffman,  Republican. 


who    take    office    on 
Kelllher,    Democrat, 


Justices  of  the  Peace:    Frank  Keniiedy,    Anaconda;    James    Quane,    Ana- 
conda; Orren  Emerson,  Deer  Lodge;  W.    L.  Powell,  Deer  Lodge. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF  FERGUS  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff 

Treasurer    

County  Clerk  &nd  Recorder 

Assessor  

Clerk  of  Dietrict  Court   

County  Attorney  

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

Coroner  

Public  Administrator   

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners  

State  Senator  

Members  of  House  of  Representatives.. 


Name  and  Politics. 


Edwin  K.  Cheadle,  Republican  .. 

Thomas  M.  Shaw,  Democrat 

James  M.  Croft,  Republican  

Chas.  M.  Kelley,  Republican  

Donald  Fowler,  Republican  

Edmund  Wright,  Republican  .... 
Oliver  W.  Belden,  Republican  . . . . 
Elizabeth  S.  Peebles,  Republican 

O.  F.  David,  Republican  

Wm.  T.  McFarland,  Republican 
Geo.  M.  Stafford,  Republican  .... 

Samuel  Phillips  

Jacob  S.  Corbly  

Daniel  W.  Slay  ton  

Simeon  S.  Hobeon,  Republican  . . 
Wyllis  A.  Hedges*  Republican  ... 
Alex.  B.  Lehman,  Republican  ... 


Address. 


Lewis  town. 

Lewlstown. 

Lewis  town. 

Lewlstown. 

Lewlstown. 

Lewlstown. 

Lewlstown. 

Lewlstown. 

Utica. 

Lewlstown. 

Lewlstown. 

Lewlstown. 

Lewlstown. 

Folsom. 

Utlca. 

Yale. 

Lewlstown. 


The  County  Commiesloners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  and  who  will  take 

office  on  January  Ist,  1902,  are  Wm.  T.  NelU,     Republican,  GameiU;     Samuel 

Phillips,  Republican,  Lewlstown,  and  Jaa.    B.     Washburn.  Republican.     Gilt 
Edge. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  O.  W.  Metcalf  and  John  Bohslet,  Dubuque;  Wil- 
liam Jackson  and  J.  S.  Phillips,  Utlca;  D.  S.  Lutz  and  W.  H.  Barney,  Garnelll; 
F.  F.  Mac  Gowan,  Robert  Gudgell,  Lewlstown;  Orlando  Sawyer,  Gilt  E>dge: 
C.  B.  Wallace,  Musselshell;  J.  G.  Sherman,  Flat  Willow. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF  FLATHEAD  COUNTY. 


Office. 


Name  and   Politics. 


District  Judge 

Sheriff 

Treasurer 

County  Clerk  and  Recorder  

Assessor  

Clerk  of  Court  

County  Attorney  

Sup't  of  Public  Schools 

Coroner  

Administrator  

Surveyor    

County  Commissioners  

State   Senator   

Members  of  House  of  Representatives 


D.  F.  Smith,  Democrat 

Thomas  C.  Hand,  Democrat 

Sam  Hllburn,  Democrat  

August  Lagoni,  Democrat  

Andrew  Dunsire,  Democrat  

James  K.  Lang,  Democrat 

R.  L.  Oliver,  Democrat 

Fannie  L.  Spurck,  Democrat   .. 
Nelson  Wllloughby,  Republican 

J.  J  Kennedy,  Democrat 

Burton  S.  Adams,  Republican  .. 

David  Greig  

W.  H.  Griffin   

H.  O.   Christensen    

J.  H.  G«iger,  Republican  

W.  G.  Fitzpatrlck,  Democrat  .. 

B.  J.  Mclntire,  Republican  

L.  H.  Faust,  Republican 


Address. 


Kalispell. 

KalispelL 

Kalispell. 

Kalispell. 

Kali9»ell. 

Kalispell. 

Columbia  Falls. 

Kalispell. 

Columbia  Falls. 

Columbia  Falls. 

Kalispell. 

Kalispell. 

Kalispell. 

Kalispell. 

Kalispell. 

Columbia  Falls. 

Kalispell. 

Llbby. 


No  County  Commissioners  elected. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  M.  J.  Sullivan,  Jacob  Billings,  O.  G.  Cornish,  Kal- 
ispell; W.  H.  Meyers,  Thomas  Carroll  and  Henry  Miller,  Columbia  Falls;  J. 
W.  Frost  and  George  Copeland,  Tobacco:  P.  H.  Dempsey,  Dayton;  H.  Bock- 
man  and  C.  R.  Hoffman,  Libbey;  W.  A.  Raymond  and  George  A.  Davis,  Troy. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS   OF  GALLATIN   COUNTY* 


Office. 


Name  and   Politics. 


Difltrict  Judge  

Sheriff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Assessor   

Clerk  of  District  Court  

County  Attorney  

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  .... 

Coroner   

Public  Administrator  

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners    . . . . . 


State  Senator 

Members  of  House  of  Representatives 


Wm.  M.  Holloway,  Republican  . 
Thomas  J.  Fowler,  Republican  .. 

W.  H.  Davis,  Democrat  

E.  V.  Blankenship,  Democrat  . . . 

David  S.  MeLoud,  Democrat 

Charles  B.  Anderson,  Republican 
George  D.  Pease,  Republican  . . . 
Mary  E.  Chrisman,  Democrat  . . . 

Robert  R.  Finley,  Democrat 

Josephufl  P.  Martin,  Democrat  .. 

C.  M.  Thorpe,  Democrat 

Geo.  W.  Ellis  

J.  L.   Patterson    

Don  Cameron   

C.  W.  Hoffman,  Democrat  

James  E.  Martin,  Democrat 

W.  A.  Roland.  Republican 

Wesley  C.  Newton,  Republican  . 


Address. 


Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Belgrade. 

Bozeman. 

Bozeman. 

Logsin. 

Bozeman. 


The  County  Commissioners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  and  who  will  take 
office  on  January  1st,  1902,  are  E.  F.  Sawyer,  Democrat;  Geo.  E.  Davis,  Repub- 
lican, and  Thomas  S.  Kirk,  Republican. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  A.  D.  McPherson  and  W.  Y.  Smith,  Bozeman;  John 
J.  Reese  and  J.  G.  S wetland,  Belgrade;  Oliver  Scow  and  Peter  Van  Dyken, 
Manhattan;  Owen  E.  Thomas,  Logan:  Lewis  Brandenburg,  Willow  Creek. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIA  LS  OF  GRANITE  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff   

Treasurer  

(Jounty  Clerk  and  Recorder 

County  Assessor 

Clerk  of  District  Court 

County  Attorney  - 

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

County  Coroner  

Public  Administrator  

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners 

State  Senator 

Members  of  House  of  Representatives. 


Name  and   Politics. 


Wellington  Napton,  Democrat 

George  Metcalf ,  Fusion 

O.  F.  Featherman,  Democrat  . 

John  Neu,  Fusion    

Thos.  F.  Hynes,  Fusion 

James  E.  Abbey,  Fusion  

David  M.  Durfee,  Fusion 

Maria  C.  Ryan,  Fusion 

Robert  W.  Getty,  Fusion 

W.  T.  Allison  Fusion 

Charles  F.  Donyes,  Fusion  ... 

James  B.  Featherman 

H.  R.  Campbell  

David  W.  Hennessey 

Jerry  Connolly,  Populist  

Thomas  F.  Ward  Democrat  . . . 
Henry  Lewney,  Populist 


Address. 


Anaconda. 

Phllllpsburg. 

Drummond. 

Philllpsburg. 

Granite. 

Philllpsburg. 

Granite. 

Philllpsburg. 

Philllpsburg. 

Philllpsburg. 

Philllpsburg. 

Drummond. 

Quigley. 

Stone  Station. 

Garnett. 

Garnett. 

Granite. 
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LJST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder  

Assessor 

Clerk  of  District  Court  

County  Attorney  

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

Coroner  

Public  Administrator  

County  Surveyor  

County  Commifisioners 

State  Senator 

Members  of  House  of  Representatives.. 


Name  and  Politics. 


M.  H.  Parker,  Democrat 

Henry  L.  Sherlock.  Democrat  

Sherman  F.  Tuttle,  Democrat 

Charles  Scharf,  Democrat  

John  T.  Murphy,  Democrat  

]  A.  J.  Hollo  way.  Democrat  

J.  H.  Murphy,  Democrat 

Jennie  Fllcher,  Republican  

C.  A.  McNulty,  Democrat  

Z:  N.  Thompson,  Democrat  

R.  M.  Cralle,  Democrat  

W.  M.  Fergus  

H.  G.  Smith  

Edward  Ryan  

D.  G.  Warner,  Democrat 

John  Berkln,  Democrat 

Archibald  R.  McDonald.  Democrat 
Joseph  B.  Brien,  Democrat 


Address. 


Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Whitehall. 

Basin. 

Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Boulder. 

Whitehall. 

Basin. 


The  County  Commissioners  elected  November  ftth,  1900,  who  will  take  office 
on  January  1st,  1902,  are  Edward  Ryan,  Democrat,  Boulder;  A.  H.  Moulton. 
Democrat,  Jefferson  City,  and  Wm.  Fergus,  Democrat,  Whitehall. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  W.  T.  Sweet,  'Boulder;  H.  O.  Johnson  and  D.  A. 
Rlghtenour.  Basin;  Wm.  B.  Redding,  Clancy;  David  Miller,  WoodviUe;  Edwin 
Cooley,  Whitehall. 

LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  O  F  LEWIS  AND  CLARKE  COUNTY. 


Office. 


Name  and  Politics. 


District  Judges 


Sheriff    

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

County  Assessor   

County  Attorney  

Clerk  of  District  Court   . . . 
Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  . . . 

County  Auditor   

County  Coroner   

Public  Administrator  

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners 


State  Senator  

Members  of  House  of  Representatives.. 


Henry  C.  Smith,  Democrat 

J.  M.  Clements,  Populist 

Jefferson  O'Connell,  Democrat  

Wm.  L.  Steele,  Democrat 

Sidney  Miller,  Democrat 

Chas.  H.  Martien,  Populist  

Odell  W.  McConnell,  Democrat  

Finlay  McRae,  Democrat  

Miss  Ida  Fullerton,  Republican 

Daniel  Sweeney,  Democrat   

Dr.  Ben  C.  Brooke,  Democrat 

B.  H.  Foley,  Democrat  

T.  S.  Hinsdale,  Democrat 

E.  Beach  

W.  'B.  Hundley  

John  Larson  * 

Wm.  M.  Biggs,  Democrat   

John  Baker,  Democrat  

T.  D.  Sullivan,  Democrat  

W.  J.  Hartwig,  Democrat  

J.  H,  Urquhart,  Democrat 

H.  L.  Cram,  Democrat 

F.  S.  Sanden,  Populist  

F.  H.  Donaldson,  Democrat  


Address. 


Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena.  • 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Marysville. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

Helena. 

East  Helena. 


County  Commissioners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  and  who  take  office  on 
January  1st,  1902,  are  W.  O.  Hutchinson,  Democrat;  W  B.  Hundley,  Democrat; 
F.  J.  Wegner,  Democrat. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIAIiS   OF   MADISON  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judffe. 

Shertff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

County  Assessor   

Clerk  of  District  Court 

County  Attorney, 

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

County  Coroner  

Public   Administrator    

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners 

State  Senator 

Members  of  House  of  Representatives. 

4 

\ 


Name  and  Politics. 


M.  H.  Parker,  Democrat 

Jaa.  Summers,  Democrat  . . . 

C.  H.  Buf ord,  Democrat 

H.  £.  Steffens,   Republican 

A.  B.  Thurgood,  Democrat  . 
Jas.  G.  Walker,  Democrat  .. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Democrat  . . . 
Julia  Donegan,  Democrat  .. 
T.  J.  Lowman,  Democrat  . . . 

S.  V.  Stewart,  Democrat 

Newton  Orr,   Democrat    

Pat  Carney,  Democrat 

M.  Elsler 

C.  B.  Varney  

W.  A.  Clark,  Ind.,  Democrat 

B.  J.  Fine,  Democrat 

Geo.  F.  White,  Democrat  . . . 
Eli  S.  Adkins,  Democrat  . . . 


Address. 


Boulder. 
Virginia  City. 
Virginia  City. 
Virginia  City. 
Virginia  City. 
Virginia  City. 
Virginia  City. 
Virginia  City. 
Virginia  City. 
Virginia  City. 
Virginia  City. 
Parrott. 
Sheridan. 
Ennis. 

Virginia  City. 
Virginia  City. 
Twin  Bridges. 
Pony. 


County  Commissioners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  who  take  office  Jan- 
uary Ist,  1902,  are  O.  B.  Varney,  Democrat,  Ennis;  E.  D.  Marsh,  Republican, 
Sheridan,  and  R.  N.  Hawkins,  Democrat,  Norrls. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  N.  D.  Johnson,  Democrat,  Virginia  City;  J.  E. 
Dickey,  Democrat,  Rochester;  W.  R.  Macfadden,  Republican,  Pony;  Robt. 
Hedge,  Democrat,  Meadow  Creek;  Levi  Sham  bow,  Republican,  Monlda;  W.  A. 
Means,  Republican,  Sheridan. 


LIgT  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF  MEAGHER  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Assessor 

Clerk  of  Court 

County   Attorney    

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  .. 

Coroner  

Public  Administrator 

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners 

State  Senator 

Members  of  House  of 
Representatives 


Name  and   Politics. 


Wm.  L.  Holloway,  Republican 

C.  W.  Hill,  Republican 

Alex.  Gibson,  Republican  

G.  W.  Harden,  Republican 

Charles  H.  Mayn,  Republican 

B.  W.  Badger,  Republican 

Max  Waterman,  Republican 

Miss  Lottie  A.  Harris,  Republican 

E.  K.  Fitzgerald  

James  T.  Wood,  Republican 

D.  P.  Mumbrue,  Republican  

John  N.  Harder,  Democrat 

John  C.  Tipton,  Democrat 

■Geo.  F.  Danzer,  Republican  

Elmer  J.  Anderson,  Republican  .. 

Nathan  Godfrey,  Republican  

Charles  L.  Murray,  Republican  .. 


Address. 


'Bozeman. 
White  Sulphur 
White  Sulphur 
White  Sulphur 
White  Sulphur 
White  Sulphur 
White  Sulphur 
White  Sulphur 
(Dead.) 

White  Sulphur 
Wolsey. 
Castle. 

White  Sulphur 
White  Sulphur 
White  Sulphur 
Two  Dot. 
White  Sulphur 


Springs. 
Springs. 
Springs. 
Springs. 
Springs. 
Springs. 
Springs. 

Springs. 


Springs. 
Springs. 
Springs. 

Springs. 


The  County  Commissioners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  and  who  will  take 
office  on  January  1st,  1902,  are  M.  T.  Grande,  Republican,  Castle;  Chas.  B. 
Catlln,  Republican,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Herbert  Holloway,  Repub- 
lican, Oka. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  J.  E.  Lippencott  and  E.  G.  Hartfleld,  White  Sulphur 
Springs;  J.  S.  Kelly  and  J.  B.  Whltson,  Castle;  Charles  Palmer,  Martinsdale; 
Ernest  C.  Baxter,  Two  Dot. 
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LIST  OP  COUNTY  OFFICIAL  S   OF  MISSOULA  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder  

Assessor 

Clerk  of  District  Court 

County  Attorney  

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

Coroner  

Public   Administrator  , 

County  Surveyor  — 

Auditor  

County  Commissioners  

State  Senator  

Members  of  House  of  Representatlvee.. 


Name  and  Politlos. 


Frederick  C.  Webster,  Republican  . 
Clarence  R.  Prescott,  Democrat  . . . 

George  C.  Higgins,  Democrat  

Herbert  T.  Wilkinson,  Democrat  . . . 

John  H.  Massey,  Democrat  

R.  W.  Kemp,  Republican 

Chas.  H.  Hall,  Democrat ^. 

Kate  Shelley,  Democrat  

John  Hayes,  Democrat  

B-  T.  Nesmith,  Democrat  

Wilbur  Catlln,  Republican 

James  McGinniss,  Democrat  

J.  R.  Latimer 

A.  P.  Tletjen  '.. 

W.  B.  Russell 

Tyler  Worden,  Republican 

Wm.  Crawford,  Labor  

Thoe.  H.  Pendergrass,  Labor  

Ed  Donlan,  Republican    

J.  M.  Dixon,  Republican  


Address. 


Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Missoula. 

'Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Missoula. 

Eddy. 

Missoula. 

Clinton. 

Carlton. 

French  town. 

'Missoula. 


County  Commissioners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  and  who  will  take  office 
in  November,  1901,  are  John  Bonner,  Democrat,  Missoula;  Peter  Scheffer, 
Democrat,  Missoula,  and  August  Holle  nsteiner,  Republican,  Lo  Lo. 

Justicefl  of  the  Peace:  W.  A.  Hutch  ens  and  Wm.  Hayes,  Missoula;  E.  W. 
Wilson  and  Wm.  Lutton.  Thompson;  John  Meany  and  L.  Brooks,  Plains;  T. 
H.  Smith,  Nixon;  W.  A.  Belbe,  Heron;  E.  Rodgers,  St.  Regis;  Wm.  Streeter, 
Superior;  L.  C.  Sturman  and  Ed  Har-iesty,  Lathrop. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF  PARK  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder  

Assessor   

Clerk  of  District  Court  

County  Attorney  

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

Coroner    

Pupbllc  Administrator    

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners   

State  Senator  

Members  of  House  of  Representatives 


Frank  Henry,  tlepublican  

Frank  Beley,  Democrat 

G^o.  T.  Chambers,  Republican 

Chas.  Angus,  Republican  

Z.  H.  Daniels,  Republican 

A.  C.  Davis,  Jr.,  Republican  . . . 
H.  J.  Miller,  Silver  Republican 
Mrs.  Nora  Colvin,  Democrat  . . . 

S.  E.  Leard,  Republican  

Emanuel  Cameron,  Democrat  . 

S.  H.  Crookes,  Republican 

R.   B.   Kelley    

N.  Ebert   

L.  H.  Van  Dyck 

J.  M.  Conrow,  Democrat 

BenJ.  F.  Myers,  Democrat  

T.  M.  Swindlehurst,  Democrat 


Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Horr. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 


County  Commissioners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  and  who  will  take  office 
January  1st,  1902,  are  N.  Ebert,  Democrat,  Livingston:  Albert  Trager,  Repub- 
lican, Horr,  and  F.  A.  Krleger,  Republican,  Livingston. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  Frank  Bender  and  Sam'l.  Hasford,  Livingston:  M. 
M.  Black,  Frldley;  J.  H.  Plsor,  Horr;  F.  A.  Pratt,  Gardnler;  Sam'l.  T.  LIppa. 
Jardlne;  D.  Davis,  Aldrldge. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF  RAVALLI  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Assessor 

Clerk  of  District  Court 

County  Attorney   

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

Coroner  

* 

Administrator 

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners 

State  Senator  

Members  of  House  of  Representatives 


Name  and  Politics.. 


Frederick  C.  Webster,  Republican.. 

James  D.  Watts,  Republican 

Charles  H.  Buck,  Republican  

Howard  D.  Smart,  Republican 

Charles  M.  Johnson,  Republican  ... 

John  F.  Cone,  Republican  

Wm.  P.  Baker,  Republican 

Kitty  Ostermeyer,  Populist  

Wm.  D.  Cunningham,  Republican  . 

Jackson  D.  Miser,  Republican 

Louis  Lacroussier,  Republican 

E.  A.  Johnson 

• 

J.  R.  Rawlins  

W.  E.  Gleason  , 

H.  L.  Myers,  Ind.,  Democrat   

George  T.  Baggs,  Republican 

Aaron  Conner,  Republican '. 


Address. 


Missoula. 

Hamilton 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Victor. 

Hamilton. 

Florence. 

Stevensville 
Darby. 


No  County  Commissioners  elected  this  year. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  J.  B.  O vert i erf.  Darby;  A.  H.  Bradley,  Grantsdale; 
Frank  J.  Morris,  Hamilton;Naoman  Johnsen.  Cornvallls;  S.  Sedgwick,  Ste- 
vensville; Henry  Chambers,  Grantsdale ;  Geo.  W.  Solleder,  Darby;  Van  R. 
Woodmancy,  Victor. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  OF    SWEET    GRASS    COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder  

County  Assessor 

Clerk  of  District  Court 

County  Attorney 

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  

Public   Administrator    

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners  

State  Senator  

Member  of  House  of  Representatives . . 


Name  and   Politics. 


Address. 


Frank  Henry,  Republican  Big  Timber. 

Oscar  Fallang,  Republican    '  Big  Timber. 

J.  W.  Gelger,  Republican Big  Timber. 

J.  H.  Moore,  Republican  !  Big  Timber. 

C.  O.  Hathaway,  Republican  Big  Timber. 

Ben  M.  M jelde,  Democrat ^  Big  Timber. 

E.  M.  Hall,  Republican  ,  Big  Timber. 

Stella  Walker,  Democrat  Big  Timber. 

A.  G.  Yule,  Republican  Big  Timber. 

D.  J.  Walvoord,  Republican  Big  Timber. 

J.  W.  Bailey  i  Big  Timber. 

R.  J.  McConnell  McLeod. 

Thos.  Flanagan  I  Absarokee. 

J.  N.  Kelly,  Republican  |  Hunter's  Hot 

,     Springs. 
R.  Brownlee,   Republican   I  Melville. 


County  Commissioners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  and  who  will  take  office 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1902.  are  Francis  Ervln,  Republican;  O.  B.  Nevln,  Repub- 
lican, and  R.  J.  McConnell,  Republican,  all  of  Big  Timber. 

No  Coroner  elected. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  H.  C.  Pound  and  J.  J.  Cameron,  Big  Timber;  E.  H. 
Elllngston  and  W.  G.  Strong,  Melville;  J.  M.  Lyons,  Nye;  B.  B.  Miles,  Mc/Leod. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIAL  S  OF  SILVER  BOW  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judgres 


Sheriff 

Treasurer    

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Assessor 

Clerk  of  District  Court 

County  Attorney  

Sup't.  of  Public  Schoolfl  .... 

Auditor 

Coroner  

Public  Adminifltrator   

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners  


Name  and   Politics. 


State  Senator 

Members  of  House  of  Representatives.. 


Wm.  Clancy,  Populist 

Edw.  W.  Harney,  Democrat  . . . 

James  'B.  Furey,  Labor  

James  Maher,  Labor 

John  Weston,  Populist 

Dan  Brown,  Populist 

Samuel  M.  Roberts,  Democrat  . 

Peter  Breen,  Populist  

Mary  MuUins,  Democrat 

Alvin  A.  Crossman,  Democrat 

Sam  P.  Johnson,  Labor  

Jos.  P.  Collins,  Democrat 

Andrew  F.  Monroe,  Democrat  . 

Wm.  D.  Clark.  Populist 

Chas.  G.  Ferrell,  Democrat  .... 

Ed.  Mathews,  Populist 

Thomas  F.  Courtney 

Frank  E.  Corbett,  Democrat  . . . 
Morgan  P.  Gilchrist,  Democrat 
Thos.  S.  Kilg-allon,  Democrat  .. 
John  MacGinnise,  Democrat  .. 
Joseph  J.  Meunier,  Democrat  .. 

Barney  Ferry,  Populist  

Frank  J.  Pelletler,  Labor 

Frank  'B.  Axtell,  Labor 

Martin  Dee,  Jr.,  Labor 

John  J.  Quinn,  Labor 

Charles  Lannin,  Labor 

Patrick  G.  Sullivan,  Populist  . . 


Address. 


Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
''Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 
Butte. 


The  County  Commissioners  elected 
on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1901,  are  M 
Clark,  Populist,  and  Patrick  Peoples,  P 

Justices  of  the  Peace— Silver  Bow  T 
Arnold,  Butte.  South  Butte  Township: 
Walkervllle  Township:  Thomas  Neena 
Meaderville  Township:  Hiram  S.  Libb 
Red  Mountain  Township:  Wm.  Malon 
Gulch  Township:    Milo  French  and  W. 


November  6th,  1900,  who  will  take  office 
Ichael  P.  Haggerty,  Labor;  Wm.  D. 
opullst,  all  of  Butte, 
ownship:  John  Nelson  and  William  H. 
Cornelius  Taylor  and  John  Olflon,  Butte, 
n  and  James  H.  Hall,  Walkervllle. 
y  and  Peter  J.  McDonald,  Meaderville. 
ey  and  John  Moa,  Melrose.  German 
H.  Calvert,  German  Gulch. 


LIST   OF   OFFICIALS  OF    TETON    COUNTY. 


Office. 


Name   and  Politics. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Assessor 

Clerk  of  Dietrict  Court 

County  Attorney  

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  . . . 

Coroner  

Public  Administrator  

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners 


State  Senator  

Member  of  House  of  Representatives . . 


D.  F.  Smith,  Democrat 

Geo.  C.  Taylor,  Republican 

John  S.  Gordon,  Republican 

A.  C.  Warner,  Republican 

Thos.  O.  Larson,  Republican 

Sterling  McDonald  Republican 

James  Sulgrove,  Republican  

Fannie  E.  Chenowlth,  Republican 

Wm.  H.  Titus,  Republican 

James  H.  Dunlap,  Republican  

Walter  Mathews,  Democrat  

Wm.  M.  Foster  , 

C.  B.  Perkins  

M.  Connelly 

Samuel  L.  Mitchell  , 

W.  D.  Jones,  Republican  


Address. 

Kalispell. 

Dupuyer. 

Choteau. 

Choteau. 

Choteau. 

Choteau. 

Choteau. 

Choteau. 

Dupuyer. 

Choteau. 

Pondera. 

Choteau. 

Dupuyer. 

Shelby. 

Choteau. 

Dupuyer. 


Jufiticee  of  the  Peace:    Charles  W.  Co  oper.  Charles  Parker,  Marion  Qleaaon, 
Thomas  Cowan,  William  Dawes,  J.  M.    Wilcox,  Thomas  E.  Williamson. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICIALS  OF  VALLEY  COUNTY. 


Office. 


District  Judge  

Sheriff 

Treasurer  

County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Oounty  Assessor   

Clerk  of  District  Court 

County  Attorney  

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools 

County  Coroner 

Public  Administrator  

County  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners 

State  Senator 

Member  of  House  of  Representatives . . . 


Name  and  Politics. 


Edwin  K.  Cheadle»  Republican  . 

W.  S.  Griffith,  Republican  

S.  C.  Small,  Democrat  

R.  J.  Cresset,  Republican 

H.  G.  Robinson,  Republican  — 

John  Survant,  Independent 

John  J.  Kerr,  Republican 

Carrie  E.  Luther  Republican  . . . 
Warren  O.  Robblns,  Republican 

J.  W.  Williams,  Democrat 

Truman  M.  Patten,  Republican 

D.  C.  Kyle  

S.  P.  Mitchell  

H.  Cosner  

A.  W.  Mahon,  Democrat 

Walter  Shanley,  Republican  — 


Address. 


Lewis  town. 

Glassrow. 

GlassTow. 

GlasfiTow. 

Malta. 

Malta. 

Glassrow. 

Gla«s:ow. 

Glasgow. 

Culbertson. 

Glasgow. 

Saco. 

Culbertson. 

Malta. 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 


Justices  of  the  Peace :  James  Wlleon,  Andrew  Davidson,  Malta;  W.  L. 
Vasha,  J.  CB.  Northrup,  Saco;  S.  Blanch ard,  R.  H.  Frledl,  Glasgow;  Wm. 
Stephens,  Wm.  Jackson,  Culbertson 


LTST  OP  0(PPICTALS  OF  YEa:JX>W^ STONE  COUNTY. 


Office. 


Name  and   Politics. 


District  Judge   

Sheriff  

Treasurer 

County  Clerk  and  Recorder  j 

County  Aaseflsor 

Clerk  of  Dl^rict  Court  

County  Attorney  ' 

Sup't.  of  Public  Schools  i 

County  Coroner    

Public  Administrator  

Coointy  Surveyor  

County  Commissioners   

State  Senator  

Member  of  House  of  Representatives  . . . 


O.  H.  Loud,  Republican  

George  W.  Hubbard.  Democrat  ... 
Eugene  S.  Holmes,  Republican  — 

Nat  G.  Carwlle,  Democrat  

A.  P.  Smith,  Republican'  

T.  A.  Williams,  Democrat  

Fred  H.  Hathhoi*n:    Republican  ... 
Marguerite  M.  Strang,  Repuibllcan 

James  Chappie,  Hepublloan  

Henry  Terrell,  Democrat  

A.  A.  Morris,  Republican  

T.  S.  Linton.  Republican  

J.  B.  Annln,  Republican   

Pat  iLavelle.  Democrat  

C.  O.  Gruwell,  Demiocrat  

Geo.  C.  Stull,  Republican  


Address. 


M'lles  iClty. 

Billings. 

Billings. 

Billings. 

Billings. 

Billings. 

Billings. 

Billings. 

Billings. 

Billings. 

Billings. 

Billings. 

Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Billings. 

Billings. 


The  County  Commissioners  elected  November  6th,  1900,  are  C  M.  Jacobs,  Demo- 
crat, MJusaelshell;  W.  O.  Parker,  Republican,  Billings,  and  S.  K.  Deverill,  Repub- 
lican, Parte  City. 

Justices  of  the  Peace:  Alex  Fiaser  and  P.  L.  Mann,  Billings;  W.  L.  G.  linger, 
Laurel;  Z.  B.  Brown.  Park  City;  Ged.  H.  Simpson,  Columbus. 
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The  Adulteration  of  Food 


In  MontaneL. 


[F.  W.  Traphagen,  Irvin  Cockrill  and  Edmund  Burk.] 

About  two  years  ago,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  Commissioner  J.  H. 
Calderhead,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry,  a  number  of 
samples  of  baking  powder,  vinegar,  sugar  and  kerosene  oil  were  collected. 
These  were  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Montana  Agricultural  Experi- 
uent  Station,  and  the  results  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Com* 
missioner  of  Agriculti  re,  Labor  and   Industry. 

This  work  proved  of  such  interest  that  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  investigation,  and  include  many  of  the  canned  good»,  cereal 
breakfast  foods  and  other  articles  in  daily  use  on  our  tables.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  so  impress  the  citizens  of  our  commonwealth  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  existing  conditions,  that  a  law,  providing  adequate  protection, 
may  be  passed  by  our  next  Legislature.  It  is  true  that  we  have  laws  dealing 
with  the  adulteration  of  food,  but  no  proper  provision  is  made  for  their  en- 
forcement. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  that  unless  a  rigid  inspection  is  provided 
for,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  wholesaler.  At  the  Pure  Food  Congress,  held 
in  Washington  in  March  of  this  year,  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
delegates  was  in  favor  of  a  proper  labeling  of  all  articles  of  food  and  drink. 
Very  few  were  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  preservatives,  of  artificial 
coloring  matters,  of  the  mixture  of  cheaper  materials.  It  was  felt  that  if  by 
means  of  a  label,  a  purchaser  was  able  to  know  exactly  what  he  was  buying, 
he  would  soon  come  to  use  the  better  class  of  goods. 

The  congress  almost  unanimously  endorsed  the  Brosius  pure  food  bill,  a 
copy  of  which  accompanies  this  report.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
this  bill  only  deals  with  the  interstate  commerce  in  such  articles,  yet  its 
passage  would  greatly  improve  the  character  of  the  food  on  sale  in  our  state. 
The  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  leave  much  to  be  done  still  in  properly 
administering  a  law  for  our  immediate  protection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  Legislature  will  petition  Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  Brosius  bill. 
This  bill  has  already  been  favorably  reported  by  the  House  committee  hav- 
ing it  in  charge,  and  its  counterpart  has  received  equally  favorable  treatment 
by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Senate. 

The  passage  of  such  a  bill  by  Congress  means  more  to  us  in  ^lontana 
than  perhaps  to  the  people  of  any  other  state. 
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First  Session.         t    „   p   q^,- 
Fifty-sixth  Congress.    \    ^^'^^^^' 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


March  16,  1900. 


Mr.  Brosius  introduced  the  following  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  ordered  fo  be  printed: 

A  Bill. 

For  preventing  the  adulteration,  misbranding  and  imitation  of  foods,  beverages, 
candies,  drugs  and  condiments  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories,  and  for 
regulating  interstate  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  commerce  in 
food  products  and  drugs  between  the  several  states  and  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  the  Secretary  of  Agri> 
culture  shall  organize  the  Chemical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  a 
bureau  of  chemistry,  which  shall  have  the  direction  of  the  chemical  work  of  the  other 
executive  departments,  whose  respective  heads  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  such  collaboration,  and  which  shall  also  be  charged  with  the  inspection  of 
food  and  drug  products,  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this  act.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  make  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  under  which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  shall  procure,  from  time  to 
time,  or  cause  to  be  procured,  and  analyze  or  cause  to  be  analyzed  or  examined,  chem- 
ically, microscopically,  or  otherwise,  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  oftered  for  sale  in 
the  original  unbroken  packages  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  any  terriotry,  or  in  any 
other  state  other  than  that  in  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively  manufactured 
or  produced,  or  from  a  foreign  country,  or  intended  for  export  to  foreign  country.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such  chemists,  inspectors, 
clerks,  laborers  and  other  employes  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  to  make  such  publication  of  the  results  of  examinations  and  analyses 
as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Section  2.  That  the  introduction  into  any  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  any  other  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any 
foreign  country,  or  shipment  to  any  foreign  country  of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs 
which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  is  hereby  prohibited, 
and  any  person  who  shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any  other  state  or  territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  or  who  shall  receive  in  any  state 
or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  foreign  country,  or  who,  having  received, 
shall  deliver,  or  offer  to  deliver,  in  the  original  unbroken  packages,  for  pay  or  other- 
wise, or  offer  to  deliver  to  any  other  person,  any  such  article  so  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  or  any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States  such  adulterated, 
mixed,  misbranded,  or  imitated  food  or  drugs,  or  export  or  offer  to  export  the  same 
to  any  foreign  country,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mlsdemeanqr,  and  for  sucu  offense  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  each  subse- 
quent offense  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  or  to  be  Imprisoned  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  both,  In  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  3.  That  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  shall  make,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
examinations  of  specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  offered  for  sale  in  the  original  unbroken 
packages  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  any  territory,  or  in  any  state  other  than  which 
they  shall  have  been  respectively  manufactured  or  produced,  or  from  any  foreign 
country,  or  intended  for  shipment  to  any  foreign  country,  which  may  be  collected  from 
time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  If  it  shall  appear  from  such  examination 
that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  violated  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  at  once  certify  the  facts  to  the  proper  United  States  District  Attorney,  with  a 
copy  of  the  results  of  the  analysis,  duly  authenticated  by  the  analyst  under  oath. 

Section  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  district  attorney  to  whom  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  act  to  cause  proceedings  to  be 
commenced  and  prosecuted  without  delay  for  the  fines  and  penalties  In  such  case  pro- 
vided. 

Definitions. 
Section  5.    That  the  term  "drug,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  Include  all  medicines 
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and  preparations  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  for  internal  or  external 
use.  The  term  "food,"  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink, 
confectionery  or  condiment,  by  man  or  domestic  animals,  whether  simple,  mixed  or 
compound.  The  term  "misbranded,"  as  used  herein,  shall  apply  to  all  drugs  or  articles 
of  food,  or  articles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  food,  the  package  or  label  of 
which  shall  bear  any  statement  which  shall  befalse  or  misleading  in  any  particular, 
and  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  state,  terriotry  or 
country  in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced. 

Adulterations. 

Section  6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adul- 
terated— 

In  the  case  of  drugs: 

First.  If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity,  as  determined 
by  the  tests  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  official  at  the  time  of 
investigation. 

Second.  If  its  strengrth  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  standard  under  which. 
it  is  sold. 

Third.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  ottered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another 
article. 

In  the  case  of  confectionery: 

If  it  contain  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  substancea, 
or  poisonous  colors  or  flayers,  or  other  ingredients  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health. 

In  the  case  of  fbod: 

First.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been  mixed  and  packed  with 
it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength,  so  that  tbe 
product,  when  offered  for  sale,  shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive  the  purchaser. 

Second.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been  substituted  wholly  or 
in  part  for  the  article,  so  that  the  product,  when  sold,  shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive 
the  purchaser. 

Third.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  ab- 
stracted, so  that  the  product,  when  sold,  shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive  the  purchaser. 

Fourth.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  specific  name  of 
another  article. 

Fifth.  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered  or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage 
or  inferiority  is  concealed,  so  that  such  product,  when  sold,  shall  deceive  or  tend  to 
deceive  the  purchaser. 

Sixth.  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  any  ingredient  which  may 
render  such  article  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  person  consuming  it. 

Seventh.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser, 
or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  product  when  not  so,  or  is  an  imitation,  either  in  package 
or  label,  of  another  substance  of  a  previously  established  name,  or  which  has  been 
trade-marked  or  patented. 

Eighth.  If  it  consists  of  the  whole  or  in  any  part  of  a  diseased,  filthy,  decomposed 
or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or  any  portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food, 
whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that 
has  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter: 

Provided:  That  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous 
or  deleterious  ingredient  shall  not  be  deemed  adulterated  in  the  following  cases: 

First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be  now,  or  from  time  to 
time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not 
included  in  definition  fourth  of  this  section. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate 
that  they  are  mixtures,  compounds,  combinations,  imitations,  or  blends:  Provided, 
That  the  name  shall  be  labeled,  branded  or  tagged,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  so  as  to  show  the  exact  character  thereof.  And  provided  further.  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manu- 
facturers of  proprietary  foods  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredient  to  dis- 
close their  trade  formulas,  except  In  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  require 
to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration  or  Imitation:  Provided  further.  That  no  dealer 
shall  be  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  he  is  able  to  prove  a  written 
guaranty  of  purity,  In  a  form  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  published 
In  his  rules  and  regulations,  signed  by  the  manufacturer,  or  the  party  or  parties  from 
whom  he  purchased  said  articles:  Provided  also,  That  said  guarantor  or  guarantors 
reside  in  the  United  States.  Said  guaranty  shall  contain  the  full  name  and  address 
of  the  party  or  parties  making  the  sale  to  the  dealer,  and  the  said  party  or  parties  shall 
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be  amenable  to  the  prosecution,  fines  and  other  penalties  which  would  attach  in  due 
course  to  the  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  stand- 
ards of  food  products  when  advisable,  and  to  determine  the  wholesomness  or  unwhole- 
Bomeness  of  preservatives  and  other  substances  which  are  or  may  be  added  to  foods, 
and  to  aid  him  in  reaching  Just  decision  in  such  matters  he  is  authorized  to  call  upon 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  food  . 
standards  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  such  physicians, 
not  less  than  five,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  elect,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  and  not  less  than  five  experts,  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
by  reason  of  their  attainments  in  physioloigcal  chemistry,  hygiene,  commerce  and 
manufacture,  to  consider  jointly  the  standards  of  all  food  proaucts  (within  the  meaning 
of  this  act),  and  to  study  the  effect  of  preservatives  and  other  substances  added  to 
food  products  on  the  health  of  the  consumer;  and  when  so  determined  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  such  standards  shall  guide  the  chemists  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this  aA, 
and  shall  remain  the  standard  before  all  United  States  Courts.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  either  directly  or  through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  food  standards  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  the  medical  officers  and  experts  before  mentioned, 
to  confer  with  and  consult,  when  so  requested,  the  duly  accredited  representatives  of 
all  industries  producing  articles  for  which  standards  shall  be  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  8.  That  every  person  who  manufactures  or  produces  for  shipment  and 
delivers  for  transportation  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  territories,  or  who 
manufactures  or  produces  for  shipment  or  delivers  for  transportation  from  any  state, 
territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  any  drug  or  article  of  food, 
and  every  person  who  exposes  for  sale  or  delivers  to  a  purchaser  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  any  territory  any  drug  or  any  article  of  food  manufactured  or  produced 
within  said  District  of  Columbia  or  said  territory,  or  who  exposes  for  s&le  or  delivers 
for  shipment  any  drug  or  article  of  food  received  from  a  state,  territory,  or  said  District 
of  Columbia  other  than  the  state,  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  he 
exposes  for  sale  or  delivers  such  drug  or  article  of  food,  or  from  any  foreign  country, 
shall  furnish  within  business  hours,  and  upon  tender  and  full  payment  of  selling  price, 
a  sample  of  such  drug  or  articles  of  food  to  any  person  duly  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  receive  the  same,  and  who  shall  apply  to  such  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  vender,  or  person  delivering  to  a  purchaser  such  drug  or  article  of  food  for  such 
sample  for  such  use,  In  sufficient  quantity  for  the  analysis  of  any  such  article  or  articles 
in  his  possession.  In  the  presence  of  such  dealer  and  an  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  if  so  desired  by  either  party,  said  sample  shall  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  each  part  shall  be  sealed  by  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  One  part 
shall  be  left  with  the  dealer,  jone  delivered  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  one  deposited  with  the  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  district  in  which  the  sample  is  taken.  Said  manufacturer,  producer  or 
dealer,  may  have  the  sample  left  with  him  analyzed  at  his  own  expense,  and  if  the 
results  of  said  analysis  differ  from  those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  sample 
in  the  hands  of  the  District  Attorney  may  be  analyzed  by  a  third  chemist,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  analysis  shall  be  conducted,  if  so  desired,  in  the  presence  of  a 
chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  chemist  representing  the  dealer,  and 
the  whole  data  obtained  shall  be  laid  before  the  Court. 

Section  9.  That  any  manufacturer,  producer  or  dealer  who  refuses  to  comply, 
upon  demand,  with  the  requirements  of  Section  8  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor; and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  hundred  days,  or  both.  And  any  person  found  guilty  of 
manufacturing,  or  offering  for  sale,  or  selling  an  adulterated,  impure,  or  misbranded 
article  of  food  or  drug  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  adjudged  to 
pay,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  hereinbefore  provided  for,  all  the  necessary  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  in  inspecting  and  analyzing  such  adulterated  articles  which  said 
person  may  have  been  found  guilty  of  manufacturing,  selling,  or  offering  for  sale. 

Section  10.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  interfere  with  commerce 
wholly  internal  in  any  state,  nor  with  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers  by  the  several 
states. 

Section  11.  That  any  article  of  food  or  drug  that  is  adulterated  or  misbranded, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  is  transported  from  one  state  to  another  for  sale, 
or  if  it  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories  of  the 
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United  states,  or  if  it  be  imported  from  a  foreign  country  for  sale,  or  if  intended  for 
export  to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  any  District  Court 
of  the  United  States,  within  the  district  where  the  same  is  found  and  seized  for  confis- 
cation, by  a  process  of  libel  for  condemnation.  And  if  such  article  is  condemned  as 
being  adulterated  the  same  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  said  Court  may  direct,  and  if 
the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  but  such  goods  shall  not  be  sold  in  any  state  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  that  state.  The  proceedings  in  such  libel  cases  shall  conform,  as  near  as 
may  be,  to  proceedings  in  admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  demand  trial  by 
Jui7  of  any  issue  of  fact  Joined  in  such  case;  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the 
suit  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 


COPY  OF  ALL   MONTANA   LEGISLATION    BEARING   UPON   THE   ADULTERATION 

OF  FOOD,  AND  KINDRED  SUBJECTS. 


Senate  Bill  No.  42. 

An  act  to  amend  Section  702  of  the  Title  X  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  candy. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

Section  1.  That  Section  702  of  Title  X  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State  of  Montana^ 
of  an  act  concerning  crimes  against  the  public  health  and  safety,  approved  March, 
15,  1895,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  to  re^d  as  follows: 

Section  702.  Every  person  who  shall,  by  himself,  his  servant  or  agent,  or  as  the 
servant  or  agent  of  any  other  person  or  corporation,  manufacture  for  sale,  or  knowingly 
sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  candy  adulterated  by  the  mixture  of  terra  alba,  barjrtes,  talc 
or  any  mineral  substance,  by  poisonous  colors  or  flavors  or  any  other  ingredients  dele- 
terious or  detrimental  to  health,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval  by  the  Governor. 

Section  3.     All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  22,  1899. 

KEROSENE  AND  COAL  OIL. 
Chapter  XXI.,  Title  VII.,  Part  III.,  of  the  Political  Code. 

Section  3380.  No  person  must  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  possession  for 
sale  within  this  state,  any  kerosene  or  coal  oil,  or  any  of  the  products  thereof,  which, 
from  being  adulterated,  or  from  any  cause  will,  at  the  temperature  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  degrees,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  emit  an  explosive  vapor  or  gas,  or  is  deficient 
in  quality  for  illuminating  purposes. 

The  state  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  or  any  county  sealer,  may  order  a  test 
to  be  made  of  any  such  oil  in  the  possession  of  any  person,  dealing  therein,  or  offering 
the  same  for  sale,  and  the  expense  thereof  must  be  paid  by  the  person  offering  it  for 
sale. 

Section  3381.  The  quantity  used  for  such  test  must  be  not  less  than  one-half  pint. 
The  provisions  of  this  chapter  do  not  prevent  the  use  of  gas  or  vapor  of  oils  for  illumi- 
nating purposes,  when  the  oils  from  which  such  gas  or  vapor  is  generated,  is  contained 
in  reservoirs  outside  of  the  building  illuminated  by  such  gas. 

Section  3382.  Every  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  is  punish- 
able as  provided  in  Section  719  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Penal  Codea,  Title  X.,  Section  719. 

Every  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  XXL,  Title  VIL,  Part 
III.,  of  the  Criminal  Code,  relating  to  the  sale  of  kerosene  and  coal  oil,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Section  682.  Every  person  who  adulterates  any  article  of  food,  drink  drug,  medi- 
cine, spirituous  or  malt  liquor,  or  wine,  or  any  article  used  in  compounding  them,  with 
a  fraudulent  intent,  to  offer  the  same  or  cause  or  permit  it  to  be  offered  for  sale  as 
unadulterated  or  undiluted,  and  every  person  who  fraudulently  sells,  or  offers  for  sale, 
the  same  as  unadulterated  or  undiluted,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  683.  Every  person  who  sells,  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  otherwise  disposes 
of  any  article  of  food,  drug,  drink,  or  medicine,  knowing  that  the  same  has  become 
tainted,  decayed,  spoiled  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  or  unfit  to  be  eaten  or  drunk, 
with  intent  to  permit  same  to  be  eaten  or  drunk,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  684.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  or  offers  or  exposes  for 
sale,  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  to  sell  any  article  or  substance  in  resemb- 
lance of  butter  or  cheese,  not  a  legitimate  product  of  the  dairy,  and  not  made  exclu- 
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sively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  into  which  the  oil  or  fat  of  animals,  not  produced  from 
milk,  has  been  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  cream,  must '  distinctly  stamp,  brand 
or  mark  in  some  conspicuous  place  upon  every  firkin,  tub,  or  package  of  any  such 
article  or  substance  in  plain  letters  not  less  than  one-fourth  inch  square,  the  word 
"Oleomargarine,"  or  the  words  'Imitation  Cheese,"  as  the  case  may  be;  and  in  retail 
saleof  such  article  or  substance,  in  parcels  or  otherwise,  the  seller  must  deliver  to  the 
purchaser  therewith,  a  printed  label,  bearing  the  plainly  printed  word  or  words, 
"Oleomargarine"  or  "Imitation  Cheese,"  plainly  marked  as  aforesaid. 

Section  685.  Every  person  dealing  in  articles  or  substances  described  in  the  next 
preceding  section,  and  every  hotel,  restaurant,  or  boarding-house  keeper  using  such 
article  or  substance  in  his  business,  must  continuously  and  conspicuously  keep  posted 
up  in  not  less  than  three  exposed  positions,  in  and  about  his  place  of  business,  a 
printed  notice  in  the  following  words:  "  'Oleomargarine'  or  'Imitation  Cheese'  sold 
(or  used)  here,"  which  notice  must  be  plainly  printed  with  letters  not  less  than  two 
incites  square  each,  and  must,  upon  furnishing  the  article  or  substance  to  his  customers 
or  guests,  if  inquiry  is  made,  distinctly  inform  each  of  them  that  the  article  furnished 
is  not  butter  or  cheese,  the  genuine  product  of  the  dairy,  but  is  oleomargarine  or  imitar 
tlon  cheese. 


FLOUR  AND  CEREAL  BREAKFAST  FOODS. 


Our  market  is  filled  with  cereal  breakfast  foods  of  all  sorts,  for  which 
the  most  extravagant  claims  are  made.  They  are  put  up  in  fancy  packages, 
and  are  extensively  advertised,  all  of  which,  of  course,  is  paid  for  by  the  con- 
sumer. So  far  as  the  chemical  composition  of  the  food  is  concerned  they 
offer  little,  if  any,  more  than  is  found  in  our  own  locally  produced  cereal  foods. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  Montana  cereals  can  be  made  to  produce  foods 
superior  to  any  produced  by  outside  manufacturers.  The  consumption  of 
these  foods  in  our  state  is  immense,  and  the  market  should  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  our  farmers  and  millers. 

At  the  same  time  the  consumer  would  be  equally  benefited,  for  instead  of 
having  his  breakfast  food  consisting  largely  of  starch,  he  would  get  a  large 
proportion  of  glutinous  matter,  which  is  the  mo$t  valuable  food  constituent  of 
grain,  for  of  this  constituent  Montana  grain  contains  an  amount  which  places 
it  in  the  van. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  the  points  which 
determine  the  nutritive  value  of  food.  Food  taken  into  the  body  may  per- 
form one  or  more  of  three  very  important  functions :  First,  it  may  be  used  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  body  up  to  its  normal  point,  which  is  thirty 
degrees  or  more  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Second,  it  may  be  used 
to  supply  the  energy  of  the  working  body,  just  as  coal  supplies  the  energy 
through  steam  to  the  locomotive.  Third,  the  most  important  function  of  the 
food  is  the  building  of  muscular  tissue  and  repairing  of  waste.  For  this  last 
purpose  the  most  expensive  materials  must  be  used,  types  of  which  are  the 
lean  of  meat,  the  gluten  of  grain  and  the  albuminoids  of  beans.  On  th»s 
account  the  value  of  flours  and  breakfast  foods  depends  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  this  albuminoid  or  proteid  material  present. 

In  addition  the  bread  making  value  of  flour  is  closely  related  to  the 
percentage  of  gluten  contained,  for  this  gluten  holds  the  starch  grains  to- 
gether, and  also  prevents  the  escape  of  the  gas  produced  by  yeast  or  baking 
powder,  thus  producing  a  light  spongy  bread.  The  reason  that  good  bread 
cannot  be  made  from  low-grade  flour  is  chiefly  because  of  the  absence  of  this 
tenacious  and  at  the  same  time  highly  nutritious  gluten. 
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While  the  value  of  flours  is  so  closely  related  to  the  content  of  the  gluten, 
the  percentage  of  the  other  constitutents,  however,  does,  falling  in  percentage 
as  the  gluten  rises,  and  vica  versa,  rising  as  the  gluten  falls.  So  without 
erence  to  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the  flour,  the  value  depends  very 
closely  upon  the  percentage  of  gluten  contained.  , 

A  further  point  of  superiority  that  may  be  confidently  looked  for  in  Mon- 
tana cereal  products  is  the  absolute  freedom  from  adulteration.  For,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  it  will  not  pay  our  millers  to  adulterate  their  product.  A  very 
common  adulterant  of  flour  in  the  east  is  corn  meal,  which  can  be  supplied 
very  much  more  cheaply  than  pure  wheat  flour,  and  which  is  mixed  in  varying 
proportions  with  wheat  flour  and  sold  as  flour.  This  is  simply  a  fraud  on  the 
pocketbook,  and  has  been  prevented  to  a  great  degree,  but  a  very  different 
fraud  consists  in  mixing  "mineraline"  with  flour.  In  connection  with  these 
two  forms  of  adulteration  let  me  quote  from  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College. 

The  Fraud  of  Selling  Mixed  for  Pure  Flour. 

"Not  only  is  such  mixed  flour  inferior  in  quality,  but  it  sold  as  pure  wheat 
flour.  No  mark  on  barrel  or  bag  gives  any  intimation  that  a  foreign  and  in- 
ferior article  has  been  added.  Instead  of  honest  marking  and  branding,  some 
high-sounding  and  catching  name  is  aflixed  to  commend  it  to  the  public. 
Some  of  the  southern  millers  are  singularly  most  modest  about  revealing  the 
mixed  composition  of  their  super-excellent  flour.  One  miller,  in  writing  about 
his  blended  flour,  stating  privately  the  amount  of  adulterant  used,  closed  by 
saying :  'We,  of  course,  should  prefer  that  our  name  should  not  appear  pub- 
licly in  connection  with  this  matter,  for  reasons  which  are  perfectly  obvious 
to  you.'    Perfectly  obvious ! 

The  Tawney  Bill. 

"The  millers  have  been  seeking  legislation  by  Congress  to  compel  pub- 
licity in  manufacturing  and  vending  such  adulterated  products,  and  at  last 
victory  has  perched  upon  their  banner,  the  Tawney  bill  having  become  part 
of  the  revenue  bill  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Spain.  Honest  millers  are 
honestly  happy  over  this  victory.  The  manipulator  must  unmask  his  battery 
by  taking  out  a  license,  paying  $12  yearly  for  the  same,  must  distinctly  brand 
every  package  of  flour,  and  place  a  stamp  of  4  cents  per  barrel  on  such  mixed 
goods.  The  license  and  the  stamps  will  bear  a  very  small  part  of  the  expense 
of  a  great  war,  but  the  Tawney  act  'puts  the  mark  of  Cain'  upon  the  sly  cheat 
and  will  go  far  towards  securing  honorable  dealing  in  the  flour  trade.  It 
removes  the  grounds  for  hostile  orders  in  council  in  European  governments 
for  exclusion  of  adulterated  goods.  It  will  save  the  honest  miller  the  money 
value  of  all  the  war  taxes  he  will  have  to  pay.  This  war  hits  more  rascals 
than  those  in  Spain  and  her  colonies. 

Mineraline. 

"Solomon  says  that  *God  made  man  upright,  but  he  has  sought  out  many 
inventions.'  To  show  how  far  man  may  depart  from  uprightness,  I  need  only 
mention  the  'invention'  of  'mineraline.'  What  is  mineraline?  Listen  to  their 
circular,  bearing  the  date  of  May  7,  1898,  from  Greensboro,  N.  C. : 

"Gentlemen :    We  invite  your  attention  to  our  mineraline,  which  is  without 
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a  doubt  the  greatest  existing  discovery.  There  is  no  flour  mill  man  who  can 
afford  not  to  use  it  for  several  reasons.  Your  flour  will  be  much  whiter  and 
nicer;  it  does  not  injure  the  flour  in  any  way;  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  health, 
and  by  using  mineraline  you  realize  a  margin  of  from  $400  to  $1,600  on  each 
carload  you  use.  To  secure  a  low  freight  rate  we  mark  it  as  'ship  stuff.'  We 
can  furnish  you  mineraline  f.  o.  b.,  care  your  station,  for  high-grade  flour  at 
$20  per  ton ;  for  medium  grade  flour,  at  $16  per  ton,  and  for  bread  meal  at  $12 
per  ton,  and  for  feed  meal  at  $8  per  ton.  For  high-grade  flour  use  15  per  cent, 
mineraline,  and  for  feed  meal  use  18  per  cent,  mineraline.  We  furnish  all 
our  customers  with  a  mixer  free  of  charge.  This  machine  will  distribute 
completely  any  proportion  desired,  and  costs  nothing  to  attach.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  bore  a  hole  in  your  elevator  pipe,  clamp  on  the  machine,  attach  a 
cord  to  run  it,  fill  up  the  hopper,  and  set  the  feed  to  the  proportion  desired. 
Enclosed  find  samples  of  mineraline  for  medium  grade  flour.  You  cannot 
afford  to  let  your  competitor  beat  you  in  both  quality  and  margin.  We  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

"Very  truly  yours,  THE  YORK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

"What  is  mineraline?  Nothing  but  ground  rock.  Not  a  particle  of  food 
material  or  any  substance  than  any  animal  can  digest.  It  is  mainly  the  com- 
mon rock  known  as  feldspar,  a  hard  stone,  which  by  weathering  and  decompo- 
sition forms  clay.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  the  strongest  acids,  and  is  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  the  realm  of  life.  The  addition  of  it  to  flour  is 
simply  a  material  of  no  value  whatever  in  the  flour,  and  which  may  greatly 
impair  digestion  and  derange  vital  functions  of  animal  nutrition.  It  is  an 
unmitigated  cheat,  and  the  miller  who  mixes  it  with  his  flour  has  struck  the 
bed-rock  of  rascality.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  no  person  who  knew 
enough  to  grind  wheat  flour  would  ever  be  so  foolish  as  to  mix  dirt  with  flour. 
Yet  there  is  always  somebody  who  is  ready  to  catch  at  a  cheat  that  promises 
cash.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  gentleman  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  the  head  center  of  this  fraud.    Here  is  his  letter : 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  June  13,  1898. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Kenzie:  I  have  always  admired  your  stand  for  pure  flour 
Enclosed  please  find  a  kind  of  rock  mined  around  Greensboro.  One  man  here 
is  now  engaged  in  grinding  and  bolting  this  stuff.  He  has  one  order  for  150 
tons  of  it  by  a  firm  in  Tennessee.  He  also  sends  carlots  of  it  to  some  north- 
eastern cities  for  some  purpose.  I  am  told  that  the  Eastern  Tennessee  man's 
order  is  for  mixture  with  wheat  flour.    Yours  truly,  . 

"  'Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,'  and  the  price  of  pure  food  is 
the  same. 

"The  time  at  our  disposal  has  not  yet  permitted  of  an  investigation  of  the 
possible  adulteration  of  the  various  brands  of  flour  on  sale  within  the  state, 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  cereals  are  adulterated. 
While  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  also  that  most  extravagant  claims  are 
made  concerning  the  digestibility,  readiness  for  cooking  and  food  value  of 
many  of  these  prepared  foods. 

"Some  brands  sold  as  anti-diabetic  foods  contain  as  much  starch  as  ordi- 
nary unprepared  goods,  and  are  much  more  harmful,  because  in  fancied  se- 
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curity  an  invalid  will  see  no  reason  for  caution  in  the  use  of  an  article  such  as 
this  is  advertised  to  be.  The  following  quotation  from  the  fifteenth  annual 
report  of  the  ]\Iaine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  bears  upon  this  point : 

"  'Cream  of  wheat  claims  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  pure  gluten, 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  nutritious  foods  known.'  It  claims  to  be 
*made  from  the  very  choicest  of  selected  hard  spring  wheat,  and  being  almost 
pure  gluten,  is  highly  recommended  for  the  use  of  diabetic  persons.'  The 
claim  that  Cream  of  Wheat  is  'almost  pure  gluten  is  false  and  should  be  crimi- 
nal. Diabetic  persons  should  avoid  starch  and  sugar.  As  a  food  for  people 
in  health,  Cream  of  Wheat  is  all  right.  This  preparation  contains  75  per  cent, 
of  these  carbohydrates.' 

"Many  breakfast  foods  are  advertised  as  being  so  prepared  that  only  a 
few  minutes  cooking,  from  two  minutes  upward,  depending  upon  the  brand, 
is  necessary.  In  no  case  was  it  found  possible  to  prepare  the  food  in  the 
extremely  short  times  mentioned.  Of  course,  in  the  mechanical  conditions  in 
which  these  foods  are  placed  upon  the  market  some  diminution  of  the  time 
necessary  for  cooking  is  possible,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  advertise- 
ments would  lead  the  purchaser  to  believe. 

"Another  point  which  illustrates  the  remark  made  earlier  in  this  report 
that  the  consumer  pays  dearly  for  the  fine  packages  in  which  he  obtains  his 
breakfast  foods  is  fully  substantiated  by  an  experience  in  Maine. 

"  'The  American  Cereal  Company  put  their  goods  up  under  at  least  three 
names  and  in  four  forms.  Quaker  Oats  are  sold  in  package.  Buckeye  Oats  in 
package  and  in  barrel,  and  the  American  Cereal  Company's  Oats  in  bulk. 
The  only  apparent  difference  in  the  four  kinds  is  the  price.  The  Buckeye 
Oats  in  bulk  retailed  at  Bangor  at  3^^  cents  per  pound,  the  American  Cereal 
Company's  Rolled  Oats  in  bulk  at  4  cents.  The  Buckeye  Oats  cost  in  Bangor 
5.3  cents,  and  the  Quaker  Oats,  6.9  cents  a  pound.  They  are  all  good  quality 
rolled  oats,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  one  should  pay  6.9  cents  a 
pound,  when  apparently  just  as  good  goods,  made  by  the  same  company,  sell 
for  less  than  half  that  price.  All  of  the  rolled  oats  are  good  goods,  from  a 
chemicl  standpoint,  and  there  are  no  greater  differences  in  composition  than 
one  would  expect.  The  different  companies  differ  no  more  than  different 
samples  from  the  same  companies  would.' 

"If  our  millers  would  place  on  the  market  a  good  quality  of  rolled  oats 
made  from  Montana  oats,  the  sales  ought  to  be  very  large,  for  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  with  such  ra  wmaterials  as  they  have  to  use,  they  should  not  manu- 
facture a  product  hard  to  excel.  The  Maine  report  quoted  before  contains 
such  an  elegant  expose  of  the  ridiculous  claims  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
so  called  'Grape  Nuts'  that  it  seemed  best  to  reproduce  it  here. 

'*  'Grape  Nuts,  made  by  the  Postum  Cereal  Company,  is  made  by  special 
treatment  of  entire  wheat  and  barley.'  These  goods  have  nearly  the  same 
approximate  composition  as  the  wheat  foods.  Part  of  the  starch  has  been 
changed  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar.  The  claims  of  the  makers  are  pre- 
posterous. Grape  Nuts  'are  a  condensed  food.'  'Four  heaping  teaspoons  of 
Grape  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  average  meal.'  'The  system  will  also  absorb 
a  greater  amount  of  nourishment  from  one  pound  of  Grape  Nuts  than  from 
ten  pounds  of  meat,  wheat,  oats  or  bread.'    A  man  at  moderate  work  needs 
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per  day  about  .28  pounds  of  protein  and  sufficient  fats  and  carbohydrates  in 
addition  to  make  the  potential  energy  of  the  day's  food  3,500  calories.  Four 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape  Nuts  weigh  about  one  ounce.  The  protein 
and  energy  needed  for  one  meal  (1-3  of  one  day)  and  that  furnished  by  four 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape  Nuts  are  compared  in  the  following  table : 

Protein    Fuel  Value. 
Pounds.    Calories. 

Needed  for  1-3  day  by  man  at  moderate  work 090  IJ75 

Furnished  by  four  heaping  teaspoonfuls  (i  oz.)  of  Grape 

Nuts 007  117 

It  would  require  .jy  pounds  of  Grape  Nuts  (^  of  a  package)  to  furnish 
1-3  of  the  protein  needed  for  one  meal  for  a  man  at  moderate  work;  the 
•energy  needed  would  be  afforded  by  .63  pounds. 

The  nutrients  of  beef  are  more  completely  digested  and  absorbed  than 
those  of  vegetable  foods.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Grape  Nuta 
would  be  more  completely  digested  than  rolled  oats,  wheat  flour  or  bread 
About  85  per  cent,  of  the  protein  and  of  fuel  value  of  vegetable  foods  are 
•digested  and  rendered  available  to  the  body.  In  the  following  table  there 
are  compared  the  pounds  of  protein  and  fuel  values  of  one  pound  of  Grape 
Nuts  with  'ten  pounds  of  meat,  wheat,  oats  or  bread.' 

Pounds  of  protein  and  fuel  value  of  one  pound  of  Grape  Nuts  compared 

with  ten  pounds  of  beef,  rolled  wheat,  wheat  flour,  rolled  oats  and  bread. 

Protein  Fuel  Value 

Pounds.  Calories. 

I     pound  of  Grape  Nuts 12  1,870 

10  pounds  round  steak,  including  bone 1.90  8,950 

10  pounds  beef  rump,  including  bone  1.29  14,050 

10  pounds  rolled  wheat   i.oi  17,650 

10  pounds  bread  flour 1.31  16^50 

10  pounds  rolled  oats  ■ 1.50  19,650 

10  pounds  white  bread  80  12,200 

While  there  is  no  question  that  Grape  Nuts  is  a  good  cereal  food,  it  is 

•difficult  to  understand  why  the  manufacturers  should  make  claims  so  abusrd 

and  contrary  to  fact." 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserves. 

Probably  no  class  of  food  materials  is  more  generally  adulterated  than  the 
jams,  jellies  and  preserves.  It  is  possible  to  get  samples  purporting  to  be 
one  of  these  preserved  fruit  products  which  contains  no  fruit  whatever.  We 
have  found  samples  in  this  state  which  contained  glucose,  starch  paste,  salicy- 
lic acid,  a  coal  tar  dye  and  some  seeds  which  were  likely  the  seeds  of  grass 
rather  than  of  fruit.  This  comprised  the  contents  of  one  of  the  jars  ol 
jam  which  we  examined.  In  another  series  of  jams  there  was  a  small  amount 
of  fruit  in  such  condition  as  would  allow  of  its  easy  recognition,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  jam  was  made  up  of  glucose  syrup  and  starch  paste,  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  salicylic  acid  added  to  prevent  fermentation. 

See  table  of  analysis  on  following  pages: 

Canned  Soups. 

In  general,  very  little  adulteration  was  found  to  be  present  in  the  canned 
soups  examined.  However,  this  is  true  of  all  the  samples,  that  a  dilution  to 
the  extent  indicated  on  the  label  made  an  extremely  "thin"  soup,  and  at  best 
the  food  values  so  obtained  was  extremely  expensive.    As  a  convenient  and 
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easily  prepared  food,  these  soups  furnish  an  article  that  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but  as  a  part  of  an  economical  dietary  they  have  no  place. 
See  table  of  analysis  on  following  pages: 

Tomato  Catsups. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  article  of  diet  so  generally  contains  preservatives 
as  do  tomato  catusps.  The  addition  of  preservatives  to  this  class  of  foods 
becomes  necessary  because  the  article  is  not  entirely  used  up  as  soon  as 
opened,  but  may  be  placed  day  after  day  upon  the  table,  and  a  little  used  at 
a  time.  The  preservatives  used  most  commonly  are  salicylic  acid  and  benzoic 
acid,  but  others  are  occasionally  used. 

See  table  of  analysis  on  following  pages: 

Cream  of  Tartar. 

To  make  use  of  a  form  of  expression  commonly  known  as  the  Irish  bull, 
many  of  the  cream  of  tartars  on  sale  in  our  state  are  something  else;  that  is, 
they  contain  no  cream  of  tartar  whatever.  This  is  a  condition  that  would 
be  remedied  by  the  operation  of  such  a  law  as  is  comprised  in  the  Brosius 
bill. 

In  many  instances  our  merchants  know  what  they  are  purchasing,  and 
yet  they  sell  these  inferior  goods  under  false  names,  and  for  better  materials ; 
the  price,  however,  is  not  lower.  These  so-called  cream  of  tartars  are  what 
are  known  in  the  trade  as  "C.  T.  S."  That  is,  cream  of  tartar  substitute,  an 
article  made  up  of  burnt  alumn,  or  acid  calcium  phosphate,  or  some  other 
cheap  acid  constituent  to  take  the  place  of  the  higher  priced  cream  of  tartar. 
Usually  starch,  gypsum  or  some  other  worthless  filler  is  added  in  addition. 

One  of  the  retailers  told  me  he  knew  the  sample  I  had  just  secured  of  him 
was  not  cream  of  tartar,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  it  under  a  false  name. 
In  many  respects  some  of  otfr  retailers  are  not  more  honest  than  the  whole- 
saler who  supplies  their  goods. 

See  table  of  analysis  on  following  pages: 

Baking  Powder. 

Two  years  ago  when  these  investigations  were  undertaken  for  the  first 
time,  a  very  considerable  number  of.  low-grade  baking  powders  were  on  the 
market.  This  year  we  have  found  a  decided  improvement,  for  not  only  have 
many  of  the  lower  grades  disappeared  from  the  state,  but  in  addition  there 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  better  grades. 

The  value  of  baking  powder  is  primarily  determined  by  the  amount  of 
gas  eliminated  by  it  under  the  conditions  associated  with  the  kneading  of 
bread.  There  is  another  condition,  however,  which  is  very  important,  and 
that  is  as  to  how  the  residues  from  the  baking  powders  exist  in  the  bread,  and 
what  the  effect  of  such  compounds  is  upon  the  human  system.  In  making 
bread  with  yeast  the  principal  products  of  the  action  of  the  yeast  plant  are 
the  gas  and  the  alcohol,  the  latter  of  which  is  entirely  dissipated  during  the 
baking. 

Cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  leave  in  the  bread  the  double  tartrate 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  which  is  commonly  known  as  Rochelle  salt,  so 
frequently  used  as  a  laxative.  The  phosphate  powders  are  changed  during 
the  bread-making  process  into  phosphates  of  calcium  and  sodium,  neither  of 
which  may  be  considered  harmful,  and  which  may  even  have  an  important 
function  in  bone  and  tissue  formation. 

Of  another  type  of  baking  "powders,  and  of  still  another  to  a  less  degree, 
one  cannot  be  quite  so  confident  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  residual  materials. 
These  are  the  alum  and  the  alum  phosphate  powders.  It  is  true  that  only 
small  amounts  of  alum  may  be  in  a  form  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  the 
digestive  fluids,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  of  the  harmful  effects  of 
large  quantities  of  soluble  aluminum  salts.     These  salts  have  the  power  of 
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interfering  with  the  process  of  digestion,  and  while  there  is  no  certain  knowl- 
edge that  the  small  amounts  present  in  bread  and  biscuit  made  with  alum  * 
baking  powders  will  produce  harm,  yet  the  preponderance  of  opinion  of 
experts  is  unfavorable  to  their  use. 

See  table  of  analysis  on  following  pages : 

Vinegar. 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  our  citizens  pay  little  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  vinegar  they  use.  Vinegar  is  usually  purchased  not  only  as  a  material  for 
rendering  other  foods  sour,  but  quite  as  much  for  the  fine  flavor  possessed 
by  the  better  grades.  In  this  country  preference  is  generally  given  to  the 
vinegar  made  from  apple  cider,  and  it  is  supposed  that  such  vinegar  is  what 
we  usually  get  in  the  stores.  So  highly  esteemed  is  the  cider  vinegar  that 
it  commands  a  distinctly  higher  price,  and  vinegars  from  other  sources  are 
made  to  imitate  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 

But  on  inquiry  in  this  state  it  developed,  to  our  great  surprise,  that  to 
the  ordinary  consumer  vinegar  was  vinegar,  no  matter  what  its  source,  and 
that  there  was  very  rarely  a  call  for  cider  vinegar  as  such.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  little  pure  cider  vinegar  on  sale  in  this  state,  but  much  imitation 
cider  vinegar  is  sold  in  its  stead.  So  far  as  the  strength  of  the  vinegars  is 
concerned,  there  is  little  to  complain  of,  the  standard  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent, 
acid  required  in  other  states  being  usually  found. 

The  practice  of  one  firm  of  manufacturers  is  most  reprehensible,  and 
calls  for  severe  condemnation.  Sample  jugs  of  apple  cider  of  excellent 
quality  are  sent  out  by  Wallace  and  Gregory  Bros.,  of  Paducah,  Kentucky, 
and  a  totally  different  vinegar  is  sent  in  the  larger  packages,  even  though  the 
same  quality  was  promised  the  retailer.  This  was  the  experience  of  at 
least  one  of  ouf  retail  grocers,  the  Gary  Bros.,  of  Bozeman. 

See  table  of.  analysis  on  following  pages : 

The  Use  of  Preservatives. 

The  question  of  the  continued  use  of  the  small  quantities  of  antiseptics 
which  iare  present  in  so  many  foods  is  a  very  important  one.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  antiseptics  prevent,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  digestion 
of  foodsj  and  anything  that  hinders  digestion  is  hardly  desirable  in  food. 
It  is  entirely  likely  that  a  strong  person  may  use  repeatedly  food  containing 
such  adulteran'ts,  but  if  so  it  is  because  his  powers  of  digestion  are  suffi- 
ciently great  to  overcome  their  inhibitory  effect.  With  persons  of  weak 
digestive  power  foods  so  preserved  can  hardly  prove  other  than  harmful.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  only  fair  that  we  should  know  exactly  what  we  are  eat- 
ing, and  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  avoid  that  which  is  harmful. 
In  this  connection  the  following  testimony  given  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures  is  pertinent  to  the  discussion: 

Committee  on  Manufactures,  United  States  Senate, 

Imperial  Hotel,  New  York  City, 

Thursday,  November  16,  1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  RUSSELL  H.  CHITTENDEN. 
Russell  H.  Chittenden,  sworn  and  examined: 

The  Chairman.    What  is  your  profession,  and  where  is  your  residence? 
Prof.  Chittenden.    I  am  professor  of  physiological  chemistry  In  Yale  University, 
and  Director  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  state  briefly  what  course  of  study  you  have  pur- 
sued, and  what  degrees  you  have  taken,  with  the  purpose  of  taking  on  record  your 
preparation  for  the  profession  which  you  follow,  and  also  state  what  experience  you 
have  had? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  I  was  graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
In  1875  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  I  studied  physiology  and  physiolog- 
ical chemistry  and  allied  branches  in  Heldelburg  University  in  1878  and  1879.  I  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Yale  in  1880,  and  have  been  professor  of  physi- 
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ologlcal  chemistry  at  Yale  ever  since  1882.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  president  of  the  American  Physiological  Society. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  study  and  experience,  had  occa- 
sion to  analyze  food  products  in  this  country? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  Ever  since  1882 — for  the  last  seventeen  years — I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  problems  connected  with  the  study  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  In 
fact,  that  has  been  one  of  my  special  lines  of  work,  and  in  that  direction  I  have  had 
occasion  to  study  the  action  of  a  large  number  of  substances  with  reference  to  their 
influence  on  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  have  had  occasion  to  make  various  analyses 
of  food  products. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  given  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  use 
of  preservatives  or  antiseptics? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  That  has  come  incidentally;  in  fact,  I  have  studied  a  large  num- 
ber of  substances  which  at  the  time  were  not  in  use  as  preservatives,  but  have  become 
prominent  since  that  time  as  such. 

The  Chairman.    What  are  the  usual  preservatives  used? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  number  is  very  large,  «if 
course,  varying  according  to  the  character  of  the  food  product  which  is  under  con- 
sideration. Vinegar,  acetic  acid,  common  salt,  various  salines,  borax,  or  sodium  borate, 
boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  a  great  many  others  which  I  need  not  mention,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  if  you  would  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion  generally  as  to  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  foo4. 

Prof.  Chittenden.  Summed  up  in  a  few  words,  I  think  that  there  are  occasions 
and  there  are: products  where  it  Is  desirable  at  times  to  use  preservatives,  but  I  have 
the  general  feeling  that  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  we  should  have  some  law 
or  some  method  of  control  by  which  all  food  products  of  any  kind  to  which  preserva- 
tives have  been  added  should  have  a  label  or  some  mark  which  would  specify  the 
nature  or  character  of  the  substance  added,  and  the  quantity  of  that  substance  added. 
In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  general  law  which  would  exclude  the  addi- 
tion of  what  you  speak  of  as  poisonous  substances  would  suffice,  because  I  think  it 
is  a  very  difilcult  matter  to  find  a  body  of  men  who  will  agree  upon  what  constitutes 
a  poison.  I  can  perhaps  illustrate  my  meaning,  if  I  speak  more  fully,  by  giving  an 
illustration:  Take,for  example,  the  gastric  Juice;  that  is  to  say,  the  stomach  Juices 
upon  which  we  all  depend  for  the  digestion  of  any  food.  One  of  the  governing  agents 
there  is  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  present  in  the  gastric  Juice  to  the  extent  of 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  That  is  perfectly  harmless.  It  is  an  indispensable  agent 
of  digestion,  and  yet  every  chemist  knows  that  hydrochloric  acid,  or  muriatic  acid, 
as  the  chemist  calls  it,  sometimes  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  substances  in  the  con- 
centrated form. 

So,  again,  with  ordinary  vinegar  or  acetic  acid,  which  is  a  common  preservative  for 
articles  of  food,  and  has  been  in  use  for  many  years.  In  that  form  it  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, but  in  the  concentrated  form  it  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons.  You  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  more  poisonous.  So  with  many  other  substances  which  we  use 
frequently  as  preservative  agents,  or  as  additions  to  our  food;  they  are  perfectly 
harmless  in  small  quantities,  but  when  the  quantity  is  increased  become  poisonous. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  question  of  quantity.  It  is  no  question  of  the  substance  what- 
soever. 

I  think  you  might  say  that  that  illustrates  the  general  principle.  It  is  hard  to 
define  what  poisons  are.  Some  of  the  most  violent  poisons  are,  in  fact,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, very  Judicious  agenls. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  every  medicine  is  a  poison,  and  every  poison  a  medi- 
cine. •  It  is  a  question  of  quantity.  In  certain  definite  quantities  we  cannot  well  say 
that  all  poisonous  substances  must  be  excluded,  but  we  can  Insist  upon  a  law  which 
will  compel  the  stamping  on  a  label  of  this  or  that  agent,  which  is  added  for  this 
or  that  purpose,  and  the  quantity;  then  we  have  something  that  may  be  controlled 
for  the  great  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  the  difTerence  between  a  poison  and  an  anti- 
septic? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  I  do  not  think  that  one  can  well  make  a  direct  statement  which 
would  specify  a  difTerence.  Many  antiseptics  are  violent  poisons,  when  the  quantity 
is  sufficiently  large.  Hydrochloric  acid,  to  come  back  to  the  old  illustration.  Is  an 
example;  but  of  course,  if  you  increase  the  quantity  beyond  a  certain  point  its  anti- 
septic action  would  be  manifest,  but  would  also  produce  death  if  brought  in  contact 
with  the  living  body,  internally. 

The  Chairman.    What  is  the  action  of  antiseptics  on  food;  what  are  they  used  for? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  The  primary  object^  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  prevent  the  growth 
and  development  of  micro-organisms,  which  are  ordinarily  present,  but  they  prevent 
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their  development,  and  conseqeuntly  interfere  with  the  production  of  poisonous  prod- 
ucts which  would  tend  to  contaminate  the  food. 

The  Chairman.    It  would  also  interfere,would  it  not,  with  digestion? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  I  do  not  think  that  that  necessarily  follows,  but  I  think  that 
as  a  rule  antiseptics  would  interfere  with  such  action  if  the  quantity  were  sufficiently 
large.     That  varies  with  the  individual  bodies. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  examined  any  of  the  antiseptics  sold  for  preserv- 
ing milk,  for  instance?    Have  you  seen  any  of  those  antiseptics  put  up  in  bottles? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  No;  I  have  never  analyzed  any  of  those.  In  fact,  I  know  noth- 
ing of  them,  except  by  hearsay. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  brought  before  our  committee  quite  a  number  of  anti- 
septics that  are  advertised  under  different  names.  In  Chicago  the  thing  called  "for* 
maldehyde"  was  brought  in. 

Dr.  Wiley.    Yes;  it  was  called  "Freezum." 

Prof.  Chittenden.    I  have  heard  of  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  wise  that  those  articles  should  be  permitted  to 
be  sold  generally  and  indiscriminately  among  the  people?  Take  formaldehyde,  for 
Instance.     Do  you  think  that  dangerous? 

Prof.  Chittenden.    I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 

The  Chairman.  What  articles  of  food  have  you  analyzed  that  have  conveyed  or 
shown  the  presence  of  antiseptics? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  I  have  analyzed  very  few  that  have  shown  the  presence  of  anti- 
septics. Of  course,  in  the  course  of  the  period  I  have  mentioned  I  have  had  occasion 
to  analyze  a  great  many,  but,  after  all,  my  special  line  of  work  has  been  rather  in  the 
line  of  studying  the  physiological  effects  of  a  variety  of  agents,  some  of  which  have 
come  into  prominence  as  preservatives. 

I  have  analyzed  some  products,  but  most  of  those  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands 
have  been  free  from  Impurities.  I  have  analyzed  some  of  the  preserved  beef,  etc.,  for 
the  United  States  govemmnt,  but  with  one  exception  they  were  all  free  from  any  addi- 
tions. The  only  one  which  I  can  recall  which  had  anything  in  the  line  of  addition  con- 
tained simply  a  large  amount  of  common  salt,  with  just  a  trace  of  niter — a  very  minute 
trace.    It  was  practically  the  addition  of  salt. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  describe  the  effect  that  the  preservative  has  on 
the  stomach? 

Prof.Chittenden.  That  depends  altogether  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  which 
is  meant  by  the  word  "preservative."  Alcohol,  for  example,  Is  a  good  preservative. 
In  some  quantities,  alcohol,  so  far  as  can  be  measured  by  experimental  evidence,  has 
very  little,  practically  no,  Injurious  effects  in  small  quantities.  So  far  as  the  digestive 
processes  are  concerned,  it  rather  stimulates  than  retards  the  digestion,  so  far  as  can 
be  measured  by  experiment.  Among  common  preservatives  there  is  to  be  found  com- 
mon salt,  and  in  small  amount  that  tends  to  increase  the  rate  of  digestion;  but  as  the 
quantity  of  salt  is  increased  you  find  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  digestive  action.  The 
salt  tends  to  retard  the  solution  of  the  food  stuff;  but  still,  if  one  is  to  give  a  thor- 
oughly accurate  answer  to  such  a  question,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  what  we  call 
digestion  Is  the  result  of  a  variety  of  physiological  processes.  A  layman  thinks  of 
digestion  as  one  process,  but  it  depends  upon  the  solvent  action  of  a  given  quantity  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  is  modified  by  the  rate  of  flow. 

As  you  add  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  to  a  given  quantity  of  stomach  contents, 
you  find  that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  that  given  volume  will  retard  the.  rate  of  diges- 
tion. It  tends  to  slow  the  solvent  action.  But  In  the  living  stomach  you  have  an  in- 
creased rate  of  flow  as  the  result  of  the  alcohol,  and  one  balances  the  other  to  a  certain 
extent.  In  the  living  stomach  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  present  does  not  interfere 
with  the  digestive  processes.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  physiologically  speaking,  made 
perhaps  a  greater  drain  on  the  body,  because  it  has  called  forth  an  increased  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice,  which  means  increased  labor  on  the  part  of  the  organism  to  pro- 
duce that  gastric  juice. 

Then  the  rate  of  digestion  depends  upon  the  peristalsis.  We  all  know  the  benefit 
of  taking  an  after  dinner  cup  of  coffee — ^that  it  Improves  our  digestion.  It  does  not 
increase  or  decrease  materially  the  rate  of  solvent  action,  but  it  increases  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestine,  and  in  that  way  the  rate  of  digestion  is  increased.  So  that 
there  are  a  great  many  problems  of  that  kind  which  really  must  be  considered  in 
attempting  to  answer  any  such  general  question. 

Of  course,  there  are  agents  like  alcohol  which,  taken  in  large  quantities,  produce 
direct  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomacti  by  infiammation,  etc.,  but  that 
means  more  especially  in  large  quantities.  So  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice 
belonging  in  the  stomach  does  no  harm,  as  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent.;  but  5  per  cent, 
would  have  a  local  inflammation  at  once.  So,  as  I  have  said,  quantity  must  always  be 
taken  into  account  In  such  cases  and  in  such  connections. 

The  Chairman.    What  is  the  effect  on  the  stomach  of  the  use  of  salicylic  acid? 
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Prof.  Chittenden.    So  far  as  my  own  observation  and  experience  goes,  there  is. 
almost  invariably  a  retardation  of  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

The  Chairman.    It  has  a  tendency  to  stop  or  paralyze? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  I  should  say  retard,  rather.  And  it  is  said  that  the  long  con- 
tinued use  of  salicylic  acid  results  in  local  effects,  but  of  that  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.    Local  effects — ^how? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  Local  effects  on  the  mucous  membrane;  but  I  do  not  by  personal 
experience  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  borax?  That  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
under  discussion  before  the  committee. 

Prof.  Chittenden.  I  have  made  a  good  many  experiments  with  borax  and  boracic 
acid  under  varying  conditions,  and  so  far  ^s  it  can  be  stated  in  a  general  way — ^I  know 
that  my  own  experiments  indicate  that  small  amounts  of  borax  produce  no  measurable 
effect  that  could  be  spoken  of  as  deleterious;  in  fact,  very  small  amounts  tend  to  in- 
crease, If  anything,  the  rate  of  digestion.  That  is  specially  true  of  boracic  acid,  and 
borax  is  in  Itself,  I  think,  a  little  Inclined  to  retard  digestion,  so  that  the  boracic  acid 
is  not  so  active  as  the  sodium  borate  or  borax. 

I  have  tried  a  large  number  of  feeding  experiments  on  dogs,  with  reference  not  so 
mubh  to  digestion  by  itself  as  with  reference  to  the  combined  or  possible  combined  ac- 
tion of  digestion  and  the  other  processes  of  nutrition;  and  where  the  quantities  given 
are  small,  there  are  no  injurious  effects  that  can  be  noted  at  all,  but  where  the  quantity 
given  is  large  enough,  if  you  push  it  to  the  limit,  you  will  find  that  there  is  produced  a 
nausea  and  vomiting.  That  is  the  maximum  effect  that  I  have  observed.  The  urine 
will  frequently  become  alkaline  with  large  quantities  of  borax,  but  not  in  small  quanti- 
ties. 

The  Chairman.    Boracic  acid  is  a  product  of  borax? 

Prof.  Chittenden.     Ye?. 

The  Chairman.    Is  it  changed  in  Its  formation — and  how  do  you  make  it? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  You  simply  separate  it  from  borax  by  simply  withdrawing;  that 
is,  borax  is  sodium  united  with  boracic  acid,  just  as  common  salt  is  sodium  combined 
with  boracic  acid,  or  combined  with  the  radical^  the  chlorine.  You  can  take  borax  and 
separate  boracic  acid  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  preservation  of  meats  in  this  country  we  use  which — ^boracic 
acid  or  borax? 

Prof.  Chittenden.    That  I  do  not  know  by  any  personal  knowledge. 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  former  years  borax  itself  was  almost  exclusively  used,  where  used  at 
all.  In  the  last  few  years  boracic  acid  is  largely  coming  into  use  Instead  of  borax, 
especially  in  preserving  hams. 

Prof.  Chittenden.  I  may  say  that  our  Connecticut  State  Board,  or  rather  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  which  borax 
has  been  found,  and  I  think  boracic  acid,  but  I  think  borax  has  been  a  little  more 
prominent  in  those  food  products. 

The  Chairman.  In  such  quantities  as  you  have  observed,  did  you  consider  it  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  Not  where  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  heard  of  very  large  quantities 
being  found,  but  in  these  analyses  that  have  been  reported  at  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  in  New  Haven  the  quantities  were  always  small.  The  percentages  were 
small. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid  in 
butter  would  be  objectionable? 

Prof.  Chittenden.    Not  in  my  judgment;  no. 
i  The  Chairman.     I  would  like  to  get,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  your  Idea  as 

to  a  national  law  to  regulate  the  use  of  these  preservatives  or  antiseptics. 

Prof.  Chittenden.    My  own  opinion  Is  that  the  best  result  would  be  obtained  by  a 

law  which  should  compel  the  manufacturers  to  stamp  upon  the  product  the  nature  of 

I  the  preservative  used,  and  the  quantity  of  the  preservative  present,  and  that  then 

there  should  be  a  commission  or  some  one  in  authority  to  whom  such  products  could 
be  referred,  with  power  in  such  matters. 
'  The  Chairman.    What  do  you  say  as  to  the  use  of  copper  and  zinc  colors  to  give 

'  vegetables  a  green  appearance? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  My  judgment  there  is  that  their  use  should  be  prohibited,  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  it,  there  is  nothing  gained  except  an  effect  which  appeals  to 
the  eye  purely.  There  Is  no  question  there  of  preservation,  or  of  correcting  the  possible 
injurious  effects  of  micro-organisms,  but  the  custom  is  the  addition  of  what  we  know 
to  be  a  poisonous  substance,  and  the  only  effect  produced,  as  I  understand  It,  is  to 
deceive  the  eye.  In  other  words,  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  addition  of  such 
agents,  and  there  is  possible  danger. 

The  Chairman.  Then  by  or  through  this  commission  you  would  not  only  have 
marked  the  preservatives  contained,  but  in  some  cases  you  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
a  certain  class  of  preservatives? 
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Prof.  Chittenden.  So-called  preservatiTes,  which  are  well  known  to  be  absolutely 
poisonous  and  dangerous,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  prohibit. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  this  question  of  digestion  long  and  careful  study. 
Will  you  kindly  name  some  of  the  articles  which  you  consider  improper  to  be  sold  for 
food  that  are  being  sold  as  food? 

Prof.  Chittenden.    You  mean  as  additions  to  food? 

The  Chairman.    Yes;  either  as  additions,  or  as  food  products  themselves. 

Prof.  Chittenden.  I  should  say  that  such  agents  as  you  referred  to  some  moments 
ago — sulphate  of  copper  and  salts  of  that  kind  which  are  used  to  color  products—ought 
to  be  prohibited,  for  I  see  no  possible  occasion  for  their  use  as  food  products,  or  as  addi- 
tions to  food  products.  And  I  should  question  the  use  of  salicylic  acid,  and  although  I 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  action  of  formaldehyde,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
that  product  is  of  rather  questionable  value  in  such  mixtures.  But,  as  I  say,  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge.  I  have  never  experimented  sufficiently  with  formaldehyde  to 
warrant  me  in  making  a  definite  statement. 

The  Chairman.    Formaldehyde  is  a  preparation  from  wood  alcohol,  is  it  not? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  Yes.  It  is  sold,  of  course,  under  a  variety  of  names.  The 
"Freezum"  spoken  of  a  few  moments  ago,  is  essentially  a  formaldehyde  product. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  Very  much  obliged  to  you,  Professor,  for  giving  us  your  time 
and  attention,  and  if  you  have  any  suggestions  which  you  would  be  willing  to  make  to' 
the  committee,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  them,  aa  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
valuable  to  the  committee,  regarding  any  foods  that  are  sold  that  ought  to  be  marked 
differently  from  what  they  are. 

Prof.  Chittenden.  What  seems  to  me  to  be  the  one  important  point  which  I  think  I 
have  perhaps  emphasized  sufficiently  already,  is  the  great  importance,  as  to  all  food 
products  which  contain  additions,  of  having  those  products  so  stamped  that  they  will 
show  the  nature  of  the  substance  added,  and  the  quantity  of  that  substance  which  is 
present.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  very  essential  points  for  the  protection 
of  the  community  at  large,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  harmful  to  the  manufacturers 
of  such  products. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  such  standards  of  purity, 
or  standards  of  safety,  or  standards  of  strength  foods — do  you  think  that  such  stand- 
ards could  be  established  under  a  commission  such  as  you  suggested? 

Prof.  Chittenden.  I  think  it  could;  yes.  I  think  such  a  commission  would  be  of 
very  great  value,  of  very  great  help,  in  establishing  better  conditions  in  all  these 
respects. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  fixing  a  standard  for  everything  that  could  be 
reasonably  fixed? 

Prof.  Chittenden.    Yes;  so  far  as  it  can  be  done. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  testified  as  follows: 

"I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  use  of  antiseptics  and  our  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  confiicting  evidence  with  regard  to 
their  healthfulness,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  totally  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue. 

"It  is  unquestionable  that  salicylic  acid  and  borax  are  used  in  medicine,  and  rec- 
ommended by  physicians,  and,  we  must  believe,  are  valuable  remedies  in  their  place. 
So,  also,  they  are  used  in  food  in  very  considerable  quantities,  and  certainly  take  the 
place,  as  far  as  preserving  food  is  concerned,  of  salt,  and  wood  smoke,  and  vinegar, 
which  were  the  old  time  accepted  antiseptics.  I  doubt  whether  they  are  any  more 
poisonous  than  salt,  wood  smoke  and  vinegar  may  be  to  certain  persons.  As  I  said 
before,  a  poison  is  a  thing  you  cannot  define.  A  thing  is  a  medicine  (that  is,  it  is  a 
good  thing)  in  one  dose;  it  is  harmless  in  another  dose;  injurious  in  another  dose,  and 
a  poison  in  another  and  a  largei'  dose.  Strychnine  is  poisonous  in  certain  quantities; 
so  is  arsenic.  A  person  can  poison  or  kill  himself  even  with  vinegar,  if  he  takes  enough 
of  it.    But  it  seems  to  me  t^at  that  does  not  touch  the  point. 

"'The  point  is  this,  that  every  man's  system  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  the  com- 
fort of  living  depends  largely  for  each  individual  upon  his  learning,  by  his  own  ex- 
perience of  life,  what  agrees  and  what  does  not  agree  with  him.  Two  persons  appar- 
ently in  equally  sound  health  are  very  differently  affected  by  the  same  food.  Sugar 
is  a  thing  that  I  cannot  take  to  any  extent  without  being  made  uncomfortable  and  even 
sick  by  it.  Yet  I  had  a  man  in  my  employ  at  one  time  who  was  cured  of  violent  attacks 
of  dyspepsia  by  taking  large  quantities  of  sugar. 

"There  are  a  good  many  people  who  cannot  abide  pickles;  some  cannot  abide  wood 
smoke;  some  cannot  stand  much  salt  food.  The  old  time  preservatives  and  the  modem 
preservatives  are  different  in  this,  that  in  the  old  time  affair  every  person  had  informa- 
tion at  once  by  taste  and  smell  what  he  was  taking,  and  could  tell  from  his  experience 
whether  it  agreed  with  him  or  not.  These  modern  preservaties  are  used  without  any 
notice  given  by  the  vendor  that  they  are  used.  The  opportunity  and  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  find  out  whether  they  will  or  will  not  injure  him  is  taken  away  from  him. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  rational  ground  for  reauiring  notice  of  the  presence  of 
these  preseratives.    Such  notice  should  be  given  to  the  consumer. 
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'1  believe  that  preseryatives  may  have  their  place  in  food — a  legitimate  place — ^but 
certainly  they  should  not  be  used  unless  it  is  distinctly  stated  on  the  packages  which  en- 
close  the  food,  unless  notice  be  given  to  the  buyer  by  the  seller  that  the  preservatives- 
are  used.  This  information  should  be  given  in  some  way.  It  should  be  made  known 
that  they  are  present,  and  in  what  quantity  they  are  present.  Take  the  one  article  of 
oysters.  We  may  all  agree  that  borax  is  perfectly  harmless;  but  here  is  a  sample  of 
oysters  that  contain  38  grains  of  borax  in  the  pound.  Here  is  an  invalid  with  a  delicate 
digestion,  for  whom  fresh  oysters  are  ordered  by  the  physician.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  reputable  physician  would  prescribe  that  his  patient  should  take  38  grains  of  any 
considerable  fraction  of  that  material  in  that  way  when  he  knew  nothing  of  it" 

The  Chairman.    That  is  of  borax? 

Prof.  Jenkins.  It  might  work  considerable  disturbance  in  a  delicate  stomach,  and 
I  think  that  would  be  the  opinion  of  a  physician  as  to  the  case  of  an  invalid  lady, 
whereas  when  she  was  well  she  might  be  able  to  stand  that  dose  without  trouble. 

In  our  own  state  the  use  of  antiseptics  wbs  forbidden  in  the  law,  and  then  a  provis- 
ion was  inserted  further  on  which  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  prohibition.  It  was- 
provided  that  when  any  matter  or  ingredient  was  added  because  the  same  was  required 
for  protection  or  preservation  of  an  article  of  commerce  to  put  it  in  a  fit  state  for 
carriage  or  consumption,  then  it  might  be  used.  So  that  if  we  find  borax  or  formalde- 
hyde, the  question  now  comes  up,  is  it  (borax  or  formaldehyde)  necessary  to  fit  the  arti- 
cle for  carriage  or  consumption? 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  recommend  a  national  law  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
antiseptics? 

Prof.  Jenkins.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  legislator  to  feel  competent  to  recommend 
anything  in  the  way  of  national  legislation.  It  is  all  a  question  of  how  far  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  general  government,  as  distinguished  from  state  governments,  to  regulate  these 
things.  But  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  United  States  government  shall  pass  a 
pure  food  law,  it  seems  to  me  certainly  wise  that  such  a  law  should  forbid  the  use  of 
antiseptics  that  are  not  evident  to  the  taste  or  smell,  unless  their  presence  is  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  purchaser,  either  in  the  label  or  in  the  sale  of  the  article. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  having  a  national  board  under'  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — a  national  board  or  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  fix  standards  of  foods,  and  to  control  the  use  of  preservatives  gen- 
erally? 

Prof.  Jenkins.  I  think  that  the  fixing  of  standards  for  foods,  or  for  certain  foods,, 
would  certainly  be  a  most  desirable  thing.  As  to  the  special  means  by  which  that 
could  be  accomplished  I  have  not  given  the  matter  sufficient  thought,  and  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  speak.  I  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  such 
standards  for  certain  foods  ought  to  be  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  see  the  advantage,  I  suppose,  of  a  national  law  as  ag^ainst 
state  laws,  because  states  might  have  confiicting  laws,  rules  and  regulation  on  the 
same  subject.  A  man  may  be  a  perfectly  honest  manufacturer,  and  may  send  goods 
into  your  states  marked  in  one  way  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  your  state,  and  may 
have  to  mark  or  label  them  differently  to  send  them  into  another  state. 

Prof. Jenkins.  Yes;  there  is  that  objection.  Manufacturers  would  have  to  brand 
their  goods  in  different  ways  in  order  to  meet  local  regulations. 

The  Chairman.    Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  to  the  committee? 

Prof.  Jenkins.  I  think  I  have  nothing  more,  unless  you  have  some  questions  to 
ask. 

The  Chairman.     I  think  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  you,  Professor. 

Prof.  Willis  Q.  Tucker,  of  the  Albany  Medical  College  and  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health,  gave  the  following  testimony: 

Willis  G.  Tucker,  sworn  and  examined: 

The  Chairman.  If  agreeable  to  you.  Professor  Tucker,  I  will  ask  Dr.  Wiley  to  pro- 
pound the  questions  to  you,  as  I  am  not  feeling  at  all  well  this  morning. 

Prof.  Tucker.    It  is  quite  agreeable  to  me. 

Dr.  Wiley.    Please  state  your  profession.  Professor  Tucker. 
Prof.  Tucker.    I  am  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Albany  Medical  College  and  director 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  state. 

Dr.  Wiley.     Have  you  long  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of  food  products? 

Prof.  Tucker.  I  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  that  work  for  a  period  extend- 
ing over  some  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Wiley.    Have  you  studied  the  subject  of  adulteration  of  human  food? 

Prof.  Tucker.    I  have. 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  the  examination  of  drugs  have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  examine 
those  which  are  sometimes  used  as  food  preservatives — such  as  formaldehyde,  salicylic 
acid,  benzoic  acid,  etc.? 

Prof.  Tucker.    Not  specially;   no,  sir. 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  your  former  examination  of  food  products  was  your  attention  directed 
to  the  use  of  preservatives  in  foods? 
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Prof.  Tucker.  At  the  time  we  were  most  actively  engaged  in  that  work  the  use  of 
food  preaerratiTes  was  not  nearly  so  common  as  now,  so  that  we  have  dona  not  yery 
much  work  in  that  particular  direction. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Health  toward  the  subject  of  preserratiyes  in  food? 

Prof.  Tucker.  I  do  not  think  that  they  haye  eyer  declared  their  attitude  precisely. 
The  matter  has  come  up  in  various  ways  in  our  legislature  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  our  general  law  covers  the  whole  case  really,  because  it  prescribes  the  use  of 
deleterious  constituents,  and  a  food  preservative,  if  found  to  be  deleterious,  would  not 
need  to  be  speciflically  named  in  the  law  or  in  the  regulations  of  the  board.  It  would 
come  under  the  general  law.  We  have  law  enough  perhaps  in  Nw  York  stat.  The 
difBculty  is  in  enforcing  it  without  sufficient  appropriations  to  carry  on  constant  inspec- 
tion, and  prosecuting  cases,  or  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  district  attorneys  of 
different  counties.    Without  that  no  great  results  can  be  reached. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Has  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  any  other  authority  established  stand- 
ards of  purity  for  foods? 

Prof.  Tucker.  They  have  the  right  to  do  so,  but  they  have  established  no  such 
standard  except  in  the  case  of  mustard,  I  believe,  some  years  ago,  and  two  or  three 
other  articles.  ' 

Dr.  Wiley.  As  to  vinegar,  do  you  know  whether  they  have  established  a  standard 
for  that? 

Prof.  Tucker.    We  have  a  special  law  that  does  that. 

Dr.  Wiley.    What  is  pure  vinegar  under  the  law  of  the  state  of  New  York? 

Prof.  Tucker.  It  is  outside  of  my  department,  as  I  stated,  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  is  4^  per  cent,  absolute  acetic  acid,  and  2%  per  cent,  of  cider  vinegar. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Is  it  your  information  tlfat  only  a  cidar  vinegar  is  regarded  as  a  pure 
vinegar  in  this  state,  or  is  malt  vinegar  regarded  as  pure  also? 

Prof.  Tucker.    Yes;  malt  vinegar,  if  not  sophisticated. 

Dr.  Wiley.  What  is  your  opinion,  as  one  of  the  health  officers,  as  to  the  effect  of 
food  preservatives  on  the  general  health? 

Prof.  Tucker.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  Salt  is  a  preservative;  sugar  is  a 
preservative;  alcohol  is  a  preservative.  We  have  had  and  used  preservatives  from 
time  immemorial.  The  housewife  puts  up  brandy  peaches  and  other  such  things;  we 
have  corned  our  meats,  and  have  used  organic  and  inorganic  substances  in  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  food  products  from  time  immemorial.  So  that  I  do  not  think  we  could  start 
by  saying  that  the  general  use  of  preservatives  is  injurious.  In  many  cases  there  is 
certainly  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  the  quantities  of  such 
things  as  borax,  boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  formaldehyde  and  such  things,  in  the  quan- 
tities ordinarily  used  in  foods  for  the  human  system.  That  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  experts;  t  is  a  "disagreement  of  the  doctors,"  so  to  speak,  and  has  been  heard 
many  times  in  our  legislative  hearings  and  before  committees. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  because  your  opinion  will  be  valuable 
to  the  committee,  as  an  expert,  as  to  what  legal  steps  should  be  taken  to  control  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  foods  by  the  Federal,  government,  not  the  state  government, 
but  for  the  controlling  of  Interstate  commerce,  inasmuch  as  that  is  as  far  as  the  Fed- 
eral law  can  apply.  For  instance.  Professor  Tucker,  you  have  a  law  in  the  state  of 
New  York  which  prevents  food  adulteration.  If  a  person  is  convicted  he  may  be  a 
perfectly  innocent  person,  because  the  food  which  he  sells  may  have  .been  made  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  is  powerless  to  strike  the  guilty  party.  The  object  of 
the  Federal  law  would  be  to  strike  that  guilty  party.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  a 
Federal  law  controlling  the  use  of  say  suspicious  preservatives — not  sugar,  nor  salt,  but 
such  things  as  you  have  mentioned  yourself  as  being  doubtful — such  as  salicylic  acid 
and  formaldehyde. 

Prof.  Tucker.  My  opinion  being  that  salicylic  acid  is  the  most  objectionable  of 
the  preservatives  now  said  to  be  commonly  used,  it  would  be  desirable,  I  think,  if  food 
articles  to  which  It  has  been  added  had  the  fact  stated  on  the  label  or  package  in  which 
the  goods  are. contained.  Islumld.not  feel  like  giving  it. as. my  opinion  that  salicylic  acid 
is  necessarily  harmful  to  all  persons  in  such,  small  quantities  as^  may  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  certain  food  articles ;  but  I  think  there  is  some  evidence  tending  to  that  view, 
and  that  the  public  should  not  b€|  f^d  with  staple  articles  of  food  in  which  a  medicinal 
agent  so  active  as  salicylic  acid  is  introduced,  perhaps  in  excessive  quantities,  and  by 
ignorant  compounders,  without  knowing  Uie  fact. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  point  of  fact  the  health  officers  of  most  coun- 
tries have  interdicted  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  in  food  products? 

Prof.  Tucker.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  interdicted  in  several  foreign  countries — 
for  goods  of  home  consumption  at  least. 

Dr.  Wiley.  What  is  your  opinion.  Professor  Tucker,  regarding  the  establishment 
of  a  national  commission  of  competent  experts  to  determine  questions  of  this  kind? 

Prof.  Tucker.  I  should  entirely  favor  it.  I  think  that>  is  the  right  direction  in 
which  we  should  move.    I  think  much  time  is  lost  and  money  uselessly  spent  by  the 
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different  states  in  going  oyer  and  over  the  same  ground,  and  in  a  different  way.  There 
Ip  much  'talk  in  the  air  about  adulteration — ^so  many  people  believe  that  the  ordinary 
articles  of  food  are  so  much  adulterated  or  sophisticated,  that  they  need  to  be  answered 
and  informed.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  there  is  much  less*  adulteration  than  is  poi>- 
ularly  supposed.  The  case  of  starch  and  sugar  is  a  case  in  point.  The  common  idea 
that  confectionery  sugar  is  starch  or  marble  dust.  Probably  you  could  collect  thousands 
of  samples  without  finding  other  than  pure  samples.  It  is  a  case  like  that  of  calves' 
brains,  and  milk,  and  a  thousand  other  fictions. 

Coffee  is  sold  as  a  mixture.  •  Of  course,  there  are  many  common  varieties,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  consist  of  the  deleterious  mate~*ials  and  rubbish  which  we  find 
published  in  some  of  our  daily  papers,  such  as  was  publirhed  in  our  city  last  summer — 
a  case  or  two  being  spread  out  into  a  great  lot  of  figures.  The  public  is  misled  and  misin- 
formed. Our  state,  in  atempting  to  do  the  work  for  itself,  goes  all  over  what  another 
state  has  done.  One  reason  that.  I  do  not  always  favor  investigations  of  this  class  is 
because  of  the  work  that  such  men  as  you  (Dr.  Wiley)  have  done,  so  much  standard 
classical  work,  and  for  New  York  state  to  re-collect  the  same  articles,  and  to  go  all 
over  the  work  again  would  be  to  waste  money.  But  the  idea  of  a  national  commission, 
who  should  have  competent  means  to  investigate  and  tell  the  people  what  articles  are 
and  what  are  not  "harmful,  appointed  to  recommend  national  legislation  bearing  on 
these  questions — ^that  is  the  right  method  of  going  to  work  at  the  remedy,  I  think. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Aside,  now,  from  substances  that  may  be  considered  injurious  to  health, 
what  is  your  idea  of  other  adulterations  which  are  not  particularly  injurious,  but 
simply  fraudulent. 

Prof.  Tucker.  I  do  not  know  that  they  need  any  other  special  protection  than  the 
state  gives  to  other  articles  of  consumption.  The  man  who  buys  the  cheapest  goods 
he  can  find  in  the  market  has  no  right  to  expect  that  he  will  get  the  first  quality. 
And,  it  we  pay  the  price  for  cotton  goods,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  all  linen.  If  we  pay 
the  price  of  shoddy,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  pure  wool.  If  we  buy  the  cheapest  ground 
coffee  and  the  cheapest  syrups  and  fiavoring  extracts  and  the  like  that  we  can  find  in 
the  market,  and  the  lowest  grades  of  pease  and  such  things,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
consumer  has  the  right  to  expect  that  the  state  will  assure  him  that  he  is  getting  arti- 
cles of  the  purest  quality. 

I  think  that  perhaps  we  have  had  a  little  more  legislation  than  we  need — ^legisla- 
tion which  in  some  cases  has  been  oppressive,  and  has  affected  certain  industries  harm- 
fully,  and  which  the  public  has  not  needed  or  deserved. 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  other  words,  it  is  your  opinion  that  a  food  product  which  is  in 
itself  wholesome  should  not  be  forbidden  to  the  market? 

Prof.  Tucker.    Certainly;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Hence,  you  would  say  that  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  oleomargarine, 
as  such,  would  be  unjust? 

Prof.  Tucker.  Entirely  so;  fit  for  the  dominions  of  the  Czar  of  Russia;  not  for 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Wiley.  But  a  law  which  would  forbid  oleomargarine  to  be  sold  as  anything 
but  oleomargarine  would  be  right,  in  yx>ur  opinion? 

Prof.  Tucker.    Yes. 

Dr.  Wiley.    And  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  sold  as,  for  instance,  honey? 

Prof.  Tucker.  No.  A  man  who  goes  into  a  department  store  and  buys  a  pint  of 
olive  oil  for  20  cents,  has  no  right  to  expect  that  he  is  getting  the  real  Italian  oil.  I 
do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  abstract  form,  that  the  state  is  called  upon  to  protect  him 
from  the  sale  of  cotton-seed  oil,  or  peanut  oil,  or  someother  oil,  in  place  of  the  real 
olive  oil,  any  m6re  than  it  would  be  called  upon  to  guarantee  to  him  that  when  he 
buys  a  linen  handkerchief  it  should  be  all  linen. 

Dr.  Wiley.  What  is  to  prevent  that  department  store  to  which  you  refer  from 
selling  that  oil  for  80  cents,  instead  of  20  cents,  and  charging  for  the  inferior  article 
the  price  of  the  genuine  article? 

Prof.  Tucker.  I  think  business  would  settle  that.  A  man  willing  to  pay  80  cents, 
or  the  full  price,  would  be  capable  of  telling  whether  he  got  the  right  article. 

Dr.  Wiley.  But  is  every  ordinary  consumer  capable  of  judging  the  genuine  article 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  other? 

Prof.  Tucker.    I  think  that  90  per  cent,  of  them  would  know  the  difference. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  10  per  cent,  could.  I  doubt  if  5  per  cent, 
could. 

Prof.  Tucker.  Undoubtedly  the  cardinal  principle  is  that  goods  should  be  sold 
under  their  correct  names.  I  do  not  think  that  an  inferior  or  cheaper  oil  should  be 
sold  for  olive  oil,  but  I  do  not  know  how  important  a  matter  that  is  in  comparison 
with  a  great  many  other  matters  of  far  greater  importance;  that  would  be  for  a  com- 
mission to  determine.    I  should  not  deem  that  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  will  say  that  I  constantly  use  cotton  oil  on  my  salads  at  my  own  house 
because  I  am  too  poor  to  buy  the  genuine  olive  oil,  but  I  get  my  cotton  oil  from  a 
dealer  who  sells  it  for  what  it  is,  and  makes  no  pretense  that  it  is  anything  else.    That 
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Is  the  proper  way  to  do.  But  I  liaTe  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  people  are  paying  for 
olive  oil,  and  not  getting  it,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  olive  oil  industry.  So  that 
I  think  it  should  be  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  an  article  for  what  it  is  not;  and  we  must 
remember  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  article  is  a  linen  handkerchief,  but  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  human  food. 

Prof.  Tucker.    I  agree  with  you  that  goods  should  be  as  represented. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Tou  are  not  familiar  with  what  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
done  in  regard  to  dairy  products  and  vinegar? 

Prof.  Tucker.  I  should  rather  not  speak  for  them.  They  have  a  department  of 
chemistry  in  Albany  and  other  places  throughout  tlie  state. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  entirely  agree  with  Professor  Tucker  concerning  erroneous  opinions 
regarding  food  adulteration.  It  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  represented,  but  if  it  exists  at 
all  it  should  receive  public  attention.  Is  there  any  other  statement  that  you  would 
like  to  make.  Dr.  Tucker,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  your  work  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the  control  of  food 
products,  or  as  to  the  method  in  which  Federal  legislation  might  help  you  in  your 
work?  If  there  is  any  suggestion  you  can  make  in  that  line  it  would  be  useful  to 
the  committee. 

Prof.  Tucker.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  suggestion  that  I  could  make, 
because  that  involves  legal  considerations  that  I  have  not  considered — as  to  how  largely 
the  national  government  could  control  the  sale  of  articles  made  outside  the  state,  in 
a  state,  or  if  in  the  state,  their  sale  in  that  same  state. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course,  the  national  Congress  could  not  enact  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state,  but  it  could  control  commerce  as  between  the  states,  so  that  if  the  sale 
took  place  in  one  state,  and  the  manufacture  took  place  in  another,  they  could  punish 
for  the  wrong  doing.  The  chief  object  of  a  state  law  would  be  to  supplement  that  and 
make  it  effective.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  of  the  Senate, 
or  of  anyone  else  to  propose  the  enactment  of  a  law  having  any  restrictive  provisions 
with  regard  to  commerce  in  food  products.  On  the  contrary,  the  largest  liberty  could 
be  allowed,  and  would  be  allowed,  under  such  a  law.  The  only  point  to  be  established 
and  required  would  be  that  complete  honesty  should  characterize  interstate  dealings  in 
food  products. 

Prof.  Tucker.  I  believe  that  the  findings  or  conclusions  of  such  a  commission  as 
you  refer  to  would  be  very  valuable,  in  that  they  would  probably  be  enacted  into  law 
in  the  various  states. 

Dr.  Wiley.    They  would  be  a  guide  for  state  legislation;  that  is  a  good  point 

Prof.  Tucker.  The  boards  of  health  of  a  state  would,  I  think,  regard  with  much 
favor  any  findings  of  a  national  commission  which  was  made  up  of  experts  in  those 
lines  of  work,  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  states.  It 
would  be  doing  what  a  good  many  states  are  undertaking  to  do,  or  are  about  doing 
for  themselves.    It  would  give  a  model  for  the  states. 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  a  bill  that  was  before  the  last  Congress  a  provision  for  such  a 
board  or  commission  was  made — a  commission  to  prescribe  food  standards,  etc. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan.    How  was  the  board  to  be  composed? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  physicians,  physiologists,  etc.,  and  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan.  Such  a  board  so  constituted  would  be  the  best  instrumentality  for 
determining  whether  the  preservatives  that  have  been  under  discussion  are  or  are  not 
beneficial. 

Prof.  Tucker.  When  there  were  up  before  the  state  legislature  some  bills  regulat- 
ing the  sale  or  employment  of  some  food  article,  the  interests  that  favored  its  use  came 
before  the  committee,  by  representatives  paid  by  them,  to  argue  the  case.  Hence, 
partisan  views  are  often  exploited  in  this  manner,  and  we  do  not  even  get  the  facts 
of  the  case.    A  commission  such*  as  is  suggested,  would  give  us  the  facts. 

Dr.  O'Sulllvan.  Not  only  that,  but  the  action  of  preservatives  whose  action  is 
in  question  can  only  be  settled  by  an  impartial  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  phy- 
siological chemists. 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  connection  with  what  Dr.  Tucker  has  said  as  to  a  model  for  state 
legislation,  I  will  state  that  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  Indiana  applied  to  me  last  year 
for  a  model  of  a  pure  food  bill.  I  took  a  copy  of  the  bill  then  before  Congress,  and 
sent  that  to  them,  and  that  bill  was  enacted  bodily  by  the  legislature  of  Indiana.  So 
that  I  think  a  law  of  Congress  would  have  this  beneficial  result,  that  it  would  tend 
to  unify  the  legislation  of  the  states. 

The  work  done  and  the  data  furnished  in  this  report  is  not  nearly  as 
complete  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be,  but  we  have  been  crowded  for  time,,  and 
have  been  unable  to  make  the  investigation  more  extensive. 

The  series  of  analyses  submitted  to  the  people  of  Montana  for  their  in- 
spection, however,  should  prove  of  great  interest.  That  some  provision  for 
our  protection  is  required  is  manifest. 
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It  should  be  one  of  our  first  duties  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  best 
adapted  to  secure  foods  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most  crit- 
ical.   This  can  easily  be  done. 
THE  MONTANA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION, 

Bozeman,  Montana. 

Nov.  30,  1900. 
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iNote.— A  oonitest  Instlturted,  for  a  reco  unt,  between  Roatewick  and  Neihart,  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  'ORoalswick. 
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NOTES 


since  printing:  the  congressional  deleg^atlon  of  the  state,  the  following  election 
by  the  Seventh  Legislative  Assembly  has  occurred: 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR— SHORT  TERM. 


Name 

Address 

Elected 

Term  Expires 

Paris  Gibson 

Great  Falls 

Mar.    7.1901 

Mar.    4.  1906 

THE  NEW  LEGISLATIVE  APPORTIONMENT 

The  following  re-apportionment   was  made     by     the     Seventh   Legislative   As- 
sembly: 


Counties 


Beaverhead 

Broadwater 

Carbon 

Cascade  

Choteau 

Custer   

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge  

Fergus 

Flathead 

Gallatin  

Granite  

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke  ... 

Madison    

Meagher 

Missoula  

Park  

Powell  (Deer  Lodge) 

Ravalli 

Rosebud 

Silver  Bow 

Sweet  Grass  

Teton  

Valley 

Yellowstone 

Total    


j     Repre- 
Senatois    ■  sentatives 


2 
1 
2 
7 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 
3 

1 
2 
b 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 

12 
1 
1 
1 
2 


I 


26 


67 


NEW  COUNTIES. 

The  Seventh  I^egislative  Assembly  created  the  following  new  counties: 

Deer  Lodge  County  was  divided,  creating  the  counties  of  Daly  and  Deer 
Lodge. 

Deer  Lodge  county  was  formed  of  that  part  of  the  county  lying  north  of  Warm 
Springs  creek,  and  the  measure  creating  the  county  nominated  the  following  for 
the  first  officers  of  the  county: 

Henry  B.  Davis,  County  Commis-sioner;  William  T.  Kuehn,  County  Commis- 
sioner; T.  B.  Mannlx,  County  Commissioner;  John  McMahon,  Sheriff;  James  H. 
Mills,  Clerk  and  Recorder;  Robert  Q.  Humber,  Treasurer;  A.  D.  Goodfellow,  As- 
sct^sor;  R.  Lee  Kelley,  Clerk  of  the  District  Court;  James  M.  Simpson,  County  At- 
torney; Inez  Elliott,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Nathan  Smith,  Coroner; 
W.  I.  Huffaker,  County  Surveyor;  M.  D.piatner,  Public  Administrator. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  county  was  created  Daly  county,  and  the  officers 
elected  at  the  last  general  election  for  Deer  Lodge  county  became  the  officers  of 
this  county. 

The  county  of  Rosebud  was  created  from  the  western  portion  of  Custer  county 
and  Forsyth  was  made  the  county  seat.  F^ollowlng  are  the  officers  of  the  new 
county. 

Freeman  Phllbrick,  Commissioner;  W.  W.  McDonald,  Commissioner;  Hunter 
Terret,  Commissioner;  Charles  W.  Bailey.  Clerk  and  Recorder;  Charles  Davis. 
Sheriff;  T.  W.  Longley,  Treasurer;  James  B.  Grlerson,  Clerk  of  the  District  Court; 
Fred.  I^.  Gibson,  County  Attorney;  William  Cholsser,  Assessor;  Gertrude  M.  Hlg- 
grins,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools;  R.  W.  Snook.  Public  Administrator;  J. 
F.   Kennedy,   Coroner;   Charles  R.   Taber,  County  Surveyor. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  VOTE  OP  THE  STATES   ON   PRESIDENT— ELECTION 

NOVEMBER  6,  1900. 
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Alabama 

Arkansas 

California  .   ... 

Colorado 

Connecticut   

Delaware   

Florida  

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  

Maine 

Maryland   

Massachusetts. . 

Michlgran  

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  .. 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota   .. 

Tennessee   

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont    

Virginia  

Washingrton   ... 
West  Virginia  .. 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming 


Total. 
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24 

15 
13 
10 
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8 

15 

14 

9 
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36 


3 
23 

4 
32 
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12 
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292 
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13 
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13 
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9 

17 
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15 
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155 


53,669 

44,800 
164,755 

93,072 
102,572 

22.560 
7,499 

35,086 

27,198 
597,985 
336.063 
307.806 
185,955 
226.801 

14.233 

65.436 
136,212 
239,147 
316.269 
190,461 
5,753 
314.093 

25.373 

121.835 

3,849 

54.798 
221.707 
821.992 
133.061 

35.891 
543.918 

46.526 
712.665 

33.784 
3.525 

54.530 
123.008 
130.641 

47.089 

42.569 
115,865 

57.456 
119.851 
265.866 

14,482 


96,369 

81,142 

124,985 

122,733 

74.014 

18,863 

28,007 

81,700 

29.414 

503.061 

309.584 

209,265 

162,601 

234,899 

53,6n 

36,823 

122,271 

157.016 

2U.685 

112,901 

51,706 

351,913 

37,146 

114.013 
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36,489 

164,808 

678,386 

157.752 

20.519 

474,882 

33,386 

424,232 

19.812 

47.283 

39,544 

145.250 

267.482 

44.9)9 

12,849 

146,080 

44,S33 

98,791 
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10,164 


7.217,6771  6,357.833 
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296 
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1.090 
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213 
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57 
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2,017 
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22,043 
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2,742 
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2,826 

3,036 


6.128 
708 
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790 

4.609 

12.869 


1.373 
663 
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289 
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1.291 
116 


8301 
1101 
2511 
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12.622 


518 
4.847i 
1,494; 
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1.688 

2.936 
1,423 


1.542 

3,900 

2.644 

205 

3831 

2.1501 

2.3451 

1.5861 
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3391 

1.36S! 

20,981 1 

I 
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169! 

4101 

1.8461   162 
717i   106 


2791 

....1 

2! 


1,906|  1.066 
286! 


7.0951   924 


207.3681  50,188!  94.5521  33.450 


In  addition  there  were  votes  returned  in  Ave  states  for  the  candidates  of  the 
National  Union  Reform  Party,  Seth  H.  Ellis  of  Ohio,  for  President,  and  In  two 
states  for  the  candidates  of  the  United  Christian  Party.  J.  F.  R.  Leonard  of  Iowa 
for  President— these  votes  being  as  follows:  National'  Union  Reform— Arkansas, 
341;  Illinois.  672;  Indiana,  254;  Maryland.147  and  Ohio,  4.284;  total,  5,698.  United 
Christian— Illinois,  352;  Iowa.  166;  total,  618.  Plurality  of  McKinley  over  Bryan,  859,8^4 
Majority  over  all  468,070. 
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MONTHLY  AND  ANNUAL  PRECIPITATION 
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NORMAL  TEMPERATURE  FOR  STATIONS  HAVING  FIVE  OR  MORE  TEARS 

RECORD  UP  TO  JANUARY  1.  1901. 


An- 

Stations 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

nual 
Nor- 
mal 

Billlnss 

26.0 

26.3 

32.7 

61.0 

67.0 

63.2 

71.8 

68.9 

69.9 

29.6 

k  •  • . . . 

BoaUer 

18.8 

21.0 

27.2 

41.3 

49.7 

67.0 

61.6 

62.9 

61.2 

41.4 

30.6 

24.4 

40.6 

Butt© 

23.1 

23.7 

27.0 

40.1 

48.8 

66.7 

62.9 

63.0 

61.8 

43.7 

82.3 

25.8 

41.6 

Chinook 

18.7 
25.9 

44.8 

40.6 

66.9 
^9.8 

64.6 
67.2 

69.8 
64.0 

67.8 
63.4 

S6.6 
63.7 

Clemous 

22.6 

22.2 

44.3 

29.8 

27.6 

41.7 

Columbia  Falls 

28.4 

20.8 

24.6 
17.3 

30.9 
29.7 

44.1 
47.1 

62.7 
56.4 

68.2 
64.4 

64.6 
71.2 

64.5 
70.9 

52.7 
59.6 

26.1 
27.8 

Crow  Agency  

48.3 

32.1 

46.6 

Deer  Lodse  

21.3 

24.3 

29.4 

40.6 

49.4 

60.0 

64.7 

60.3 

52.1 

39.6 

31.0 

21.6 

41.1 

Fort  Benton 

18.4 

24.1 

29.7 

45.6 

66.7 

64.1 

70.4 

67.9 

58.5 

47.4 

30.1 

21.7 

44.6 

Fort  Logan 

17.7 

16.8 

26.0 

39.2 

47.8 

66.9 

62.6 

61.0 

51.6 

41.6 

28.7 

20.9 

39.1 

Glasgow 

8.5 

8.9 

19.6 

45.1 

57.3 

64.3 

71.2 

68.2 

66.0 

48.9 

21.3 

17.3 

40.0 

Glendive  

13.9 

13.2 

24.4 

47.6 

68.6 

66.4 

73.0 

72.0 

60.4 

47.6 

28.0 

21.8 

43.» 

Great  Falls 

25.4 

26.3 

32.1 

46.5 

64.4 

62.3 

68.6 

66.6 

56.9 

37.2 

32.1 

30.8 

44.9 

Havre  

12.0 

13.1 

25.9 

43.3 

53.0 

61.3 

67.6 

66.7 

66.5 

43.2 

28.6 

22.2 

41.0 

Helena 

18.7 

21.9 

32.1 

43.9 

62.2 

59.8 

66.9 

66.4 

66.3 

45.2 

31.6 

26.1 

43.4 

Kallspell..' 

60.0 
66.6 

65.2 
61.1 

63.0 
57.9 

53.8 
49.. 

26.9 
26.0 

Klpp 

18.9 

18.8 

23.2 

39.9 

'  48.6 

39.1 

26.6 

38.6 

Lewistown 

a   •   •   • 

26.1 

24.6 
28.3 

26.7 
29.4 

42.0 
42.9 

Livingston 

47.4 

31.1 

30.3 

Manhattan 

20.3 

23.5 

37.8 

52.6 

69.8 

66.0 

62.4 

62.2 

41.0 

28.0 

21.5 

Martinsdale  

23.0 

21.4 

28.2 

42.0 

51.2 

68.5 

66.9 

64.5 

63.7 

43.3 

31.2 

27.0 

42.6 

Marysvllle 

•21.4 

22.3 

24.7 

41.2 

48.6 

66.2 

63.2 

62.4 

51.5 

41.8 

29.1 

25.6 

40.7 

Mll««  City    .      . 

16.2 

19.8 

4.5 

16.0 

24.5 

5.9 

28.5 
33.4 
21.0 

46.2 
44.6 
48.2 

56.6 
64.0 
64.4 

66.0 
[9.9 
64.1 

72.9   71.7 

60.3 
65.4 
56.9 

47.1 
44.8 
43.5 

28.8 
82.1 
24.8 

23.7 
24.6 
13.1 

44.5 

Mlssn^ila  ,  - ,    .......  

66.8 
69.6 

66.3 
67.0 

43.8 

Poplar 

39.0 

St.  Paul's  ...         

•  •  ■  ■ 

26.5 
23.0 

19.6 
29.9 
23.0 

22.2 
34.2 
25.7 

60.6 
60.8 
69.1 

66.3 

(6.8 
62.7 
65.4 

56.6 
66.2 
54.7 

44.7 
45.2 
13.8 

Troy 

42.7 

64.3 
51.0 

86^4 
80.4 

28.5 
28.7 

45.4 

Utlca 

42.7 

Wibaux 

16.6 

19.2 

26.2 

47.1 

66.1 

64.3 

69.4 

67.2 

66.3 

46.8 

27.2 

23.8 

43.8 

Yale  

23.0 

25.5 

26.5 

41.2 

49.7 

68.9 

64.7 

61.1 

64.1 

41.6 

31.2 

28.1 

42.4 

NORMAL  PRECIPITATION  TO  JANUARY  1.1901. 


Stations 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 
nual 
Mean 

Billings 

0.86 
0.88 
0.94 

•  •  •  • 

1.39 
1.82 
0.80 
0.73 
0.63 
0.60 
0.45 
0.74 
0.68 
0.82 
1.18 

•  •  •  ■ 

0.81 

•  •  ■  • 

0.60 
0.25 
1.34 
1.32 
0.51 
1.62 
0.64 

■  •  >  • 

2.34 
0.68 
0.74 
0.47 

0.20 
0.30 
0.70 

"i!o8 

1.35 
0.46 
0.61 
0.44 
0.35 
0.73 
0.59 
0.47 
0.54 
0.75 

"o.'io 

1.01 
0.69 
0.45 
0.85 
1.22 
0.42 
0.95 
0.58 
1.01 
1.52 
0.33 
0.26 
0.35 

0.36 
0.93 
0.70 
1.45 
1.29 
0.68 
0.86 
0.58 
0.80 
1.53 
1.30 
0.76 
0.57 
0.82 

0.94 
1.43 
1.17 
0.87 
1.84 
1.27 
1.45 
1.08 
1.18 
0.98 
1.34 
1.42 
1.20 
0.9V 
1.15 

'i.42 

2.6S 
1.47 
1.72 
2.57 
2.67 
2.'?5 
2.20 
1.84 
2.65 
l.?9 
1.90 
2.47 
2.2i 
1.78 
1.83 

3.00 

3.C8 
2.06 
1.57 
2.06 
2.63 
2.51 
2.82 
2.71 
2.42 
1.97 
1.91 
3.54 
2.81 
2.98 
2.2S 
1.59 
1.10 

0.79    1.12 
0.84   0.57 
1.16    0.63 
0.52    1.08 
1.10   1.16 
1.721  1  47 

0.23 
0.30 
0.62 

Boulder 

Butte 

Chinook 

1.16 
1.31 
0.96 
1.19 
2.99 
0.81 
0.89 
0.94 
0.99 
0.69 
1.15 
1.C3 
1.17 
1.12 

0.62 
0.80 

6.27 
0.66 

lO.S 
12.U 

Clemous 

Columbia  Falls  

1.13 

1.14 

0.74 

17.45 

Crow  Agency 

Deer  Lodge  

Fort  Benton 

1.31 
0.98 
H6 
0.97 
0.50 
1.66 
1.46 
2.00 
1.11 
1.13 
1.35 

0.96 
1.19 
0.84 
0.5S 
0.33 
0.70 
0.61 
1.32 
0.67 
1.42 
1.52 

1.22 
0.90 
0.69 
0.93 
1.33 
1.14 
0.66 
0.71 
0.91 

0.73 
0.76 
0.56 
0.97 
0.70 
0.76 
0.98 
0.74 
0.84 

0.57 
0.59 
0.62 
0.50 
0.62 
0.63 
0.47 
0.65 
0.80 
0.75 
0.90 

14.01 
13.06 
13.00 

Fort  Logan 

Glasgow 

Glendive  

Great  Falls 

Havre   

Helena 

Kalispell 

Klpp  

Lewistown  

10.53 
12.02 
16.00 
13.36 
14.10 
13.46 

2.16 

1.66 

1.82 

20.17 

Livingston 

0.88 
0.34 
1.00 
1.32 
1.41 
1.08 
0.90 
1.06 
1.70 
0.82 
0.72 
1.28 

0.68 
0.79 
1.44 
1.15 
1.2S 
0.97 
1.05 

1.16 
0.88 
0.95 
0.91 
1.02 
1.32 
0.80 
0.92 
1.68 
0.99 
0.60 
1.08 

1.28 
0.50 
1.20 
1.53 
0.71 
1.44 
0.91 
0.69 
4.67 
1.31 
0.68 
1.00 

0.46 
0.32 
0.71 
1.02 
0.33 
1.50 
0.42 

^lanhattan  

Martinsdale  

Marysvllle 

Miles  City 

1.35 
2.18 
2.29 
2.i; 
1.95 
1.70 

1.53 
2.62 
2.16 
2.14 
2.10 
2.51 
1.70 
2.0] 
3.14 
4.09 
1.42 

0.43 

1.80 

1.18 

0.96 

1.07 

1.72 

0.9^ 

0.88 

1.8 

2.26 

1.66 

0.39 
0.67 
1.01 
0.91 
0.76 
0.84 
0.71 
0.9^> 
1.01 
I.IS 
0.54 

1.04 
1.28 
1.48 
0.79 
1.20 
0.78 
0.55 
2.09 
0.84 
0.54 
0.66 

8.27 
16.05 
16.59 
12.68 

Missoula  

15.91 

Poplar 

St.  Paul's  

12.85 

Troy 

1.33 
1.33 
1.12 
1.42 

2.03 
2.39 
2.3S 
1.60 

2.45 
0.47 
0.25 
0.38 

23.71 

Utlca 

Wibaux 

Yale 

15.24 
14.71 
11.81 
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